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HONORARY KELLOW OK HAU.IOU COLLECE, 

I'ROFESSOR OK ANTIIROKOLOOV IN THE UXIVEKSITV OK OXFORH, 
EX-l'KESlDENT OK THE ROYAL ANTHROIOLOCICAL INSTITUTE 

OK 

nkEAT BRITAIN ANI» IRELANH. 


To commemorate the occasitm of your seventy-fifth birihiLty, ami 
in loken of admiration and regard, the Royal Anthroi)ological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland dedicates to you this current volume 
of its Journal. 

By universal consent, your Researches into the Earl\ Hisior\ 
<.K Mankind, and your study of Primitive Culture, have placcul you 
in the foremast nmk of the founders of ANTiiRoroLocv. No living 
student of this Science fails to acknowledge his debt to your cKr.ir 
analysis and cIo<iueiit presentation of the great principles of human 
progress. Many, whose memories will ever be honoured airtong us, 
have been proud to reckon themselves your colleagues. Many. too. 
of the younger generation owe to you iiersonally the first encourage¬ 
ment to devote themselves to anthroiwlogical study. Your writings 
are read and esteemed in many tongues; your name is honoured 

wherever there are students of the Science of Man. 

To you. iLS .me of its founders, as its President fn.m 1879 to 
,881. and from 1891 to 1893. and as a member of its Council 
throughout, the Institute itself h.Ls been indebted for wise guidance 
and constant goodwill; and your frequent contributions to its Journal 
are valued as models of exposition and critiasm. 


Your Professorship in Oxford was the first, and for long the 
only, public recognition of British Anthrojiolog)* as an organised 
subject of learning as an educational discipline of high value. 
Your teaching, continued now for nearly a generation, and supple¬ 
mented. as it has been, by the Pitt Rivers Museum, that magnifi¬ 
cent benefaction of your friend and colleague, is already seen to 
have had profound effect on the growth of humane studies in this 
countr)'. You have given a new standpoint for the criticism of 
ancient literatures, arts, beliefs, and institutions; and you have 
thereby rcnderctl to the study of History and Political Science 
a service which will be of the highest value to Administrators. 

These ser\'ices have not been without effect on the University 
Itself, The esublishmeni in Oxford of a Diploma Course in 
Anthroi'OLOoy is a direct result of your teaching and your 
personal initiative; and we congratulate you on having seen your 
Professorship reinforced and supported by a band of students and 
colleagues, for the most part pupils of your own. 

'1*0 our felicitations on your long and distinguished life, and 
our cordial recognition of your great serx'ices to the Study of 
Mankind, we would add our earnest desire that you may long retain 
among us your ackntiwledged place as the Father of Anthrojiology. 
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Society, 3, Hanwer Square, IP., of any error in their addresses or descriptions, in 
order that it may be immediately eorrteUd tn the books. 

The names with • attached to them are those, of Fellows who have compounded 
for the Annual SuboeriptioHS. 

? Tlicse Fellows have contributed Papers to the Institute. 

5 These Fellows are Members of Council. 
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Liat of tht Fellows 


ORDINARY FELLOWS. 


Te«r of 
Kteetion. 

1904 Abbott, W. J. Lewis, Esq., F.G.S., 8 Cfrand Parade, St. Leonards. (T) 

1903 Abbott, W. I*, Esq., M.T)., Singapore. 

1883 Abercroiuby, The Hon. John. 62 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. (*5) 

1907 Alabaster, H.. Esq., 4 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

1862 Amherst of Hackney, Tlie Bight Hon. Lord, F.S.A, Hall, Brandon. 

1906 Anderson, Major John Hamilton, 2nd East Lancs. Bogimcnt,c/o Cox and Co., 

ffombg Road, Bonibag. (*1) 

1905 Andrews, K M., Esq., Umtali, Rhodesia. (5) 

1904 Andrews, J. B., Esq., Reform Club, Pall Malt, S. W. (•) 

1902 Annandale, N., Esq., B.A., D5c„ Indian Museum, Calcutta. (^) 

1903 Armstrong, E. C. R., Esq., MJtTA., F.RG.S., Cyprus, EglirUon Road, 

Dublin. (♦) 

1905 Astley, Rev. H. J. Dunkinflold, M.A., Littl)., FJLHiatS., East Rudham 

Vicarage, King’s Lynn. 

1905 Atkinson, G. T., Esq., The Infirmary, New Cross, Wolxxrkampton. 

1907 Allay, Frank, Esq., Burma Ruby Mines, Mogok, N. Burma ; Oriental Club, 

Hanover Square, W. 

1907 Auden, Harold A., Esq., D.Sc., M.Sc., Westwood, Orassendah, Liverpool. 

1863 Avebury, The Right Hon, Lord, P.C., D.C.L, LLD., F.B.S., P.S.A., Past 
* President (1871-73); Corr. Member Anthrop. Soc. Berlin and Rome; 

Assoc Anthrop. Soc., Paris; Hon. Member Anthrop. Soc Brussels, 
Florence, and Gratz; High Elms, Beckenham, Kent', 6 St. James' Square, 


1895 Backhouse, W. A., Esq., St. John’s, Wolsingham, Darlington. (•) 

1907 Bainbridge, 0., Esq. 

1888 Balfour, Henry, Esq., M.A., F.Z.S.. Past PBraiDKNT (1903-1905); Corr. 
Member Anthrop. Soc, Paris, Florence and Rome ; Pitt Rivers Museum, 
Qjford; Langley Lodge, Headington Hill, Oxford. (1§) 

1904 Balfour, Miss K. 

1894 Barclay, Edwyn, Esq., Uris Lodge, Ridgtcay, Wimbledon. 

1873 Barclay, J., Esq., M_A., Lee’s Reader in Anatomy, 37 St, Giles’, Oxford. (•) 
1904 Barclay. \V. S., Esq., 17 Westboume Square, W. 

1865 Barrett, Thomas Squire, Esq., F.ZJS., F.SR, F.RB.a, F RHi«tS „ Rose 
Cottage, Millfield Road, Appleton, Widnes. (*) 

1876 Barron, E. J, Esq., F.S.A., 10 Endsldgh Street, Tavisfodc Square, W.C. (•) 


of the Roi/ai Anthropolwjieal ItutUiUe. 


a 


TMir of 
Eloetion. 

1907 Bart..in, Captain Francis Kickman, CJIG., Union Club, Trajalgar Square, 
S.W. 

1901 Baxter, W, H., Esq., 77u WiJderneta, Slurhome, Dorut. 

1882 Baye, Baron de, 58 Avenue de la Grande Arm^t, Paris. (•)• 

1901 Beadnell. C. Marsh, Esq., Fleet Surgeon, R.N., IT.»r.S. '•Renown," Channel 
Fleet. 

1884 Beaufort, W. Morris, Esq., F.R.G.S.. 18 PieeadUly, IP. (•) 

1854 Beddoe, John. Esq., M.I)., LLD.. F.K.S., F.R.C.P., Past Pbesident (1889-91); 
Foreign Assoc., Anthrop. Sot, I’aris; Corr. Member Anthrop. Soc., Berlin ; 
Hon. Member Anthrop. Soa Brussels and Washington; The Chantry, 
Bradford-on-Aron, Wilts. (T§) 

1905 Behrens. Captain T. T., R.K, VniUd Service Club, S. W. 

1906 Benington, R C.. Esq.. MJ)., c/o British ami Benington Tea Co., 118 

Southvfark Street, S.E. 

1899 Berry, R J. A., Esq., Ml)., F.RCA, F.RS.R, Professor of Anatomy and 

Anthropology in the University of Melbounie, Towcett, University Grounds, 
Mdboume. 

1907 Billson, C. J., Esq., M.A, The Wayside, Oatlbg, Leicester. 

1903 Blakiston, C. H., Esq., M.A., Wood/alts, Exmouth t Eton College, Wimlsor. 

1906 Bland, Mrs.. The Residency, Penang, Straits Settlements. 

1896 Blundell, Herbert Weld, Esq., Brooks’s Club, S W. 

1908 Bond, Dr., Longgrove Asylum, Epsom. 

1905 Bone, 11. Peters, Esq., 28 Adelaide Crescent, Brighton, 

1872 Bowly, Christopher, Esq., Siddington House, Cirencester. 

1864 Brabrook. Sir E. W., C.R, FjSlA., F.RSJ7.A. Copenhagen, Past Pbesiuekt 

(1895-98); Corr. Mem. Autlirop. Soc.. Paris; 178 Bedford Hill, Balham, 
S.W.C%%) 

1865 Braby, F., Esq., F.G5., Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 

1900 Breton, Miss A. C., Bath, (t) 

1906 Brown. R Grant, Esq., East India United Serpiee Club, St. James’ Square, S. 

o/o Postmaster, Rangoon, 

1885 Browne, John, Esq., Ckertsey House, Parkhill Rise, Croydon, Surrey, 

1902 Bryce, T. H., Esq., M.I)., 2 Granby Terrace, Glasgow. ( 5 ) 

1903 Bullen, Kev. R A., B.A., F.G.S., F.LS., Engltmoor, lleathside Road, Woking.(*) 
1895 Barnard, Bobort, Esq., Huceahy House, Prineetown, Devon. 

1903 Burry, Miss B. Pullen*, c/o Mrs. Kilvington, Coniston, Avondale Road, 
South Croydon. (*) 

1901 Busholl, Stephen Wootten, Esq., M.D.. C.MG., Ravensholt, Mount Park, 

Harrow. 

1906 Biiahnell. David I., Esq., Junr., JJunftiu ©/.SWao/qj^, (* 5 ) 

18ii7 Busteed, W. J., Esq., M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, c/o Grindlay and Co., 
55 Parliament Street, S. IF. (*) 
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Liii o/ Uu Feltoien 


Year of 


Election. 

1872 Cammiadc, Gilliert Henrj’, Ewj., Madras, (•) 

1892 CampMI, C. W., Kwi., H.B.M. Consular Sen'ice, Shanghai, Chinn. 

1904 Caiiipljoll. Harr}-, Ewp, M.D.. 23 WimpoU Street, IV. 

186u Carey, Mujur*(jciieml 1)., ICA., 22 Archers JUxtd, Souihamptim. 

1906 Carter, Jaiuc*.s Thornton. Esq., F.Z.S., 1 Hnnorrr Square, 

1900 Church. CoL George Earl. F.R.G.S., 216 Cromwell Jlond, S.IF. 

1874 Cliurch. Sir W. Selby, Bart., K.CJl.. M.D., D£c.. Ex-President RC.P, 

130 Harley Street, Carendish S^juare, JF. 

1877 Clnplwm. Crochloy, Ewp. M.IX. The Gables, Mayfield, Sussee. ( *5) 

1905 Clarke. A. Gldrid, Eiui., 189 /fidhimy Hand, N. 

1885 Clarke. C. F., Es.,.. M.ICC.S.. 24 Turk Hoad. Plvmstmd. 

1875 Claudot. Fretleric, E»|.. F.CjS.. 10 Oak Hill, Froynal, Hampstead, M.JF. 

1895 Cltnld, Eilwurd, E8<i., Strafford House, Aideburgh, Suffolk. 

1898 (/OtlringtoB, Robert, Esij., F.R.G.S., OovernnuHt House, Fort Jameson, Jthottesia. 
1908 Cotfey. George, Ewp. M.R.T.A., KetqHir of Irish Antiquities, The Museum, 
Dublin. {%) 

1863 (JoUingwfMsl. .1, Fretlerick. Estj., F.G.S., Foreign Assoc., Anlhrop. Soe., Paris, 
5 Irene Food, Parmm's Gran, S. JC, (*1) 

1904 Collycr. C. T.. Esq., F.R.G.S.. Songdo. rid Seoul, Korea. 

1888 Collyer, Henry C., Esq., 33 Wiver Grove, South Noruxyod, SF. 

1907 Colvile. Kniest F., Esq.. 45 Emperor's QaU, 5. IP.; Kyassaland AdminiMratin, 

Nyassaland Proiectorair. 


1896 Connolly, R. ,M.. Emp, B.A.. LILC.S. Blin., Ijmh, State of Perak. (1) 

1904 Cooke, E M.. Es^p. M.R.A..S.. Tankercilte, Kingston HiU. 

1895 Comer. Frank, Esq., il.B.C.S., .lAiwor House, Poplar, E. (T) 

1861 Crawfunl. O, J., Fj«i.. C.M.G. (•) 

1904 Crawley. F*. Ewp, M.A.. Derby School, Derby. {%) 

1907 Crewdson. W.. Esq.. M.A.. .I.P.. F.S.A.. Souiluide, St. Leonards-on-Sea. (5) 
189.3 Cronibic. James E.lwanl. Fiq., ParkhUl House, Dya, Aberdeen. (1) 

Es<|. R-V., I^nyton House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. (T§) 
I reas, Janies, Esq., F.G.S., 4 amt 6 Church Street, Camberwell, SJi. (•> 

1900 Crowro.)t. J. \\\ kisq.. JI.A., Khartum, Sudan. (1) 

1903 Cummins, t.'apt. 8. L. B.A.M.C.. o/o War Office, Eyyjdian Army, Cairo. (T) 
1883 Cunningham. 1). J.. Es-i., M.D.. I).C.L. LLI).. F.R.S., F.R.S.E.. Past 
PKESir.KST (1907-8), Professor of Anatomy in Uio University of Edin¬ 
burgh ; 18 Orotvenor Crescent. Edinburgh. (3§) 

ISr ^ f^^csiminster, 

1876 Csamikow, C.. Esq.. 103 Eaton Square. S W 


of Iht. /iol/til AnUiroffoloijiml InMituit, 
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Yedr of 
KUctinn. 

1895 Daltnti, Ormoiido Maddock, Ksq.. M.A., F..S.A., Corr. Mem. Soc. d'Anthrop. 

Parifl, ItritUk Mweum, Bloumdiurii, I}\C, (*^§) 

1902 Datiiea, M. Lungwortli, E8<i., AUgria, Enjiftd. (^§) 

1902 DauicU, Major W. Cooke (U.S.A. Amy), c/o Brown, Shipleg it Co., 

123 Pall Mall, B.IK; CtuUfau dt la Motlr, &Hzag, Indrt et Loire, 
France. 

1885 I>ar«-in, W. Erasmus. Esq., F.G,S., 11 Egcrton Plart, B, IF. 

1893 Duvies, Kov. Prof. T. Witton, B.A. (Loud.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), Unirerinty CoUege, 
Bangor, North l\'’alcs. (•} 

1905 Davis. Mrs. Eilwanl, 2 En»tht/tlh Bond, Uantfuttead, N. IV. 

1869 Dawkims, W. Boyd, Esq.. M.A.. D.Sc., F.K.8., FAA., F.G.S., Professor of 
Geology and Palajontology in the Dniversity. Manchester, Fallowjuld 
Hou$e, Fallowfield, ManrhtJUer. ) 

1904 Dennett, Jt. E., Esq., Benin ; c/o U. S. King and Co., 9 Pall Mall, S. IV. (f) 

1907 Dixon, A. F., Esq., SaD., Profeasor of Anatomy, Trinity CoUtge, Dublin. (■) 

1908 Dixon, (►r. Roland B., Instruotor in Ethnology, Harvard Univerritu, 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

1907 Don, John, Esq., B.Sc.. Carriek Academy, Maghole, Ayrshire, N.B. 

1906 Douglas. RoLiort H., Esq., F.R.G.S., o/o ConmUsioners of Customs, Kowloon, 

Hong Kong. 

1899 Duckworth. W. L H., Esq.. M.A.. M.D., Sc.D.,7mus Colltge, Cambridge. (* 5 ) 

1905 Duff, E Creighton, Esi]., Grosvenor Club, IV. 

1905 Durand, R A., Emp, LytUham, Jtowledge, Faruham, 

1908 Durham, Miss M. Edith, 116«, King Henris Bond, N. IP. 

1901 Durnitn, T., Esq., JVorsboro' House, Groce Bo<td, MiilKousts, SheJUld. 


1862 Eastwood, J. W,, Esq., M.D., 18 Famdon Road, Oxford, 

1893 Ehltels, Arthur, Esq., 11 Lavender Gardens, Clapham Common, S. IV. 

1903 Ebbs, X. B., Esq., Tuborg, Durham Avenue, Bromley, Kent. 

1902 Edgar, P. G., Es-p, M.B., Ch.M, 

1904 Eli wards, C. Lewis, Esq., Sta, Lucia, Battlefield Rood, St. Albans. 

1906 Edwards, Capt. W. F. S., DJS.O., luspector-Genoral of Police, Kampala, 

Ugarula. 

1905 Eliot, Sir Cluirles, EC.M.G., C.B., M.A, LLD„ Vice-Chancellor of the 

University of Shefliedd, Endclifie Holt, Euddiffe Crescent, Shejffield. 

1906 Klkington. l>nest Way, Esq, FJLGJS., Savage Club, IV.C. 

1907 Elliot, G. F. Scott, Ewi.. M.A., B.Sc., FJJS., F.RG.S., Neicton, Dumfries. 

1907 Ernst, Mrs. Lucy Iloesch, I*1 lD, Villa Uoeseh, Godesberg, Germany. 

1891 Evans, Arthur J., Esip, M..tV.. LLD, LitLD., F.RS., F.B.A., F.S.A.; Keeper 
of the Ashiuideun Museum, Oxford: Youlbury, Oxford. (^§) 
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hist of the Fellows 


Ytmr of 
Klfictioii. 

1863 Evans. Sir John. K.C.B.. D.C.L. LLD.. F.RS., V.P.S.A., F.LS.. F.GS 

Past President (1877-79); President of the Royal Numismatic Society • 
Jtritwell, BerkhamsUd, Herts. (T§) 

1887 Evans, .^basUan. Esq.. LLD.. Abbot’s Barton, Canterbury. 

1901 Eylcs. F.. Ewi., Bcmhcim {Mazos) Gold Mina, Mazos. Salitbury, Bhodtsia. (T) 


Esq.. 25 Alexandra Mansions, Middle Lane. 


1903 Fallaize, E. N., 

Hornsey, H. 

1900 Faniell, Lewis R. Esq., M.A.. Litt.D.. Exeter CoUeyt, Oxford. 

1880 Felkin, Rol«rt WUliam. M.D.. F.RGA, 12 Oxford Gardens. North 
Kensxnglon, IF. (T) 

1897 Ffennell. Miss iL C.. 13 Brandenburyh Boad, Chiswiek. 

1883 Finzi, John, Esq,, 63 Hamilton Terrau, NAF, 

1866 Fisclicr. Roltert, Esq.. B.L. Madura, Madras. (•) 

1906 Fletcher, Miss Gertrude, St. Andrew’s House Club, Mortimer Street, IF. 

1904 Foote. R Bruce. Estj., c/o //. S. King and Co., 9 Pall Mall, S TF. (T) 

1883 For^ H. O., Esq.. LLD., Director of Museums. The Museum, WiUiam 
Brovme , Street, Liverpool. (8) 

1889 Fraser. Professor A.. .M.R. 18 Northbrook Boad, Dublin. 

Idw D C **. I-LU., Ut..D, TriuU, (,) 

19117 fniini-SDirrwi). Mbs IlarUra W.. .Sir*//, IToKiw “ 

1902 Fumes. W. II.. M.A., M.l), WaUi.gf,rd. 7>a. USX. <M) 


(1885-89), 42 Butland Gate, S JF. (f §) 

190. A. II.. Esq., IF^uBfe. 

1881 W,. oeoqjs, E,,.. m,b., 

1902 j, ^ ^ ^ 

MeIho<ls .',a IWticeoI Aml,»ul„gy „a Header to lotion Aluhas,!*, 
vJl” l4''»T>«d. Hou. Memter of U» Society Tf 

1907 Gedde,,A.C«upbel|. Be,. M.H. Cl,.11, Itou,™t„,„ „ ^ 

1901 “ 

■OOO OiOUu, Erie B. 


of tJu JiojfaJ Anthrojtoloyiml InatUvU*. 
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Tear of 
Election. 

1907 Gibeon, A. E. M.. Barrister-at-Law, DorMTtXrU Chamben, Cohbnr, 
a. Nigeria. 

1901 GUMlatone, ll J., Ea<i,. I GtoueeAer GaU, RegmVs Park, N.W. 

1879 Godiuuu. !•. Du Cane, Es<}.. K.R.S., SotUh kodz/e, HorsJiam. (*) 

1903 Guldiiejr, F. Beimolt, Abbot'e Jiartun, CnnUrhurg, 

1895 Guiuiiie, G. L. Eeq., F.S.A.. 24 Dortet Uptare. X fP. (T) 

1901 Gordon, Thomas H., Esq., B.A., leg Rank, Tarporleg. 

1887 Gowland, W,, Esq., F,S,A.. F.I.C., F.C.S., Past Pkbsidkxt (1905-1907), 

Professor of MetaIlui}Q\ Koval College of Science, South Kensington, 
13 RuittJI Road, Kensington, W, (*^§) 

1905 Graham, W. A., Es<]., ^LS.^L’8 Resident, Kalanlan, rid Singa^torr, 

1894 Gray, John, Esq.. B.Sa, TRKASUitEB, 9 Park Hill, Ctapham Park. S.W. 

1903 Gray, Rev. J., St. Peter's, Falcon Avenue, Hornlngsuie Road, Rdinlmrgh. (^) 

1888 Greatheed, William, Ef«j„ (J7 Clutnctrg Lane, W.C. 

1905 Green, F. W., Kaq., M.A.. Jesus C<dlegc, Cambrulge. 

1892 Green, Upfitdd, Est}., F.G.S., 8 Bramskill Road, Hartejuten, N. IP. 

1905 Greenstreet, W. J,, Es«i.. ALA., Hurling School, Stroud. 

1899 Grifiltli, F. Llewellyn, Esq., 11 Xorham Guldens, Orford. (T) 

1905 Grist, C. J., Esq., ALA., The Tijfin's School, Kingston. 


1889 Hnddou, Alfred C., Esq., M.A., Sc.D., FJLS., M.R.I„4., Past Pbesidext 

(1901-1903), University Lecturer in Ethnology, Cambridge. Assoc. 
Antlutip, Soc. Paris; Corr. Mem. Anthrop. Soe. Berlin, Florence, Rome 
and Stockholm, Ini^ail, Hills Road, Cambridge (^§*) 

1905 Huddon, E B., Estj., B.A.. Kampala, Uganda. (?) 

1893 Hale, Cliarles George, Eh<i., 1C Drghill Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 

1903 Hampton, O H., Estp, 22 Cleveland Terrace, Darlington. 

1890 Hardy, Norman, Esq.. C9 Catheart Studios, lUdeliffe Road, S,IP. 

1884 Hargreaves. Afiss H. AI.. .37 Clureuee Gate Gartlcns, Regent’s Park 

xir. 

190C Harper, Charles. Esq., Chieenor, fprafton. North Deron; The Secretariat, 
Aeern, Gold Coast. (?) 

1902 Harrison. Alfred C., Esq.. 1616 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 

1904 Harrison, H. S., Es«j.. D.Se., The Jlorniman Museum, Forest Hill 

S£. 

1897 Hartland, E S.. Estj., F.S.A., Highgarth, Gloucester. (*?§) 

1905 Hastings, Rev. J„ D.D., St. Cyrus. Montrose, N.B. 

1893 Haswell. Geoige Handel, Efaj., CornwaU Works, Birmingham. 

1889 Haverfield, F.. Esq.. M.A.. F.B.^V., F.S..,\.. Camden Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of 0.xford, Christ Church, Oxford. (•) 
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Lift of tht F^Hotcs 


Ytta of 
SIcctioo. 

1902 Haviland, H. .V^ Esq., M.I)., UnirtrtU-M Miuion, MagUa, Tanga, Gennnn 
£a*t Africa. 

1905 Hay. Matthew, Esq.. M.D.. Professor of Forensic Medicine, The UnirmUy, 

Aberdeen. 

1885 HeajH.*, C., Esq., High Lane, near Stockport. 

1904 Hennessey, Captain H. Pope, Mombam, Britxtk EaU Africa, (f) 

1886 Hervey. I». F. A.. C.M.G.. WestfuUl, Aldebnrgh. (1) 

1906 Hewitt, John, Est]., B.A., The Munenm, Saratcak. 

1863 Hewlett, .Ufred, Esq., F.G.S.. Haoelcg Manor, Wantdtk. 

1895 Hickson. Prof. S. J.. D.Sc.. F.ILS., The UnicertUy, Manchester. (•) 

1906 Hildburgh, W. L., Esq., M.A., Ph.I). 

1900 Hilton-Siinpson. Melville W,. Esq., F.ILG.S.. Sole Street Hotue. Farerslatm, 
Kent. 


1899 Hobson, Mrs. M. A,, 5 Beaumont Creteent, treat Ehuington, IF. 

1903 Hocken. T. M.. Es<j.. M.K.C.S.. F.RG.S.. F.LS., Bunedin, Hew Zealand. 

1906 Hodges, F. W., Esri., H.M. Patent Office, 25, Soidhampton Buildings, tV.V. 

1900 Hodgson, T. V., Esq., 54 Kingsley Road, Plymouth. 

1900 Hodson. T. C., Esti., 6 Park Acenue North, Hornsey, N. (^) 

1899 Holdich, CoL Sir T. Hungerford, RE, K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E, C.B., 
VicK-pRisinKXT, 41 Cwrfyfefd/Jotwf, fi: IP. (f§) 

1887 HoUiinder, Bemanl. Esq.. M.D.. M.RC.S., 35 a WellKck Street, IF. 

1901 Hollis, A. C., Esq., .Mombasa, East Africa. (5) 

1881 Holmes, T. V., Esq., F.G.^ 28 Croem's Hdl. Ortmvnch, SB (1) 

1894 Horsley, Sir Victor, F.RS., F.RC.S.. 25 Catendisls Square IF. 

1893 Hose, Cluirles, Esq., D.Sc, (f) 

1902 Houghton. B., Esq., Akzab, Burma. 


1889 Howden. Robert. Esq.. M.A. M.B.. FJtSJL. Prof, of Anatomy. Dmluuu 
University, 14 Burdon Terrace, Nctccasile-on-Tync. 

1896 Uconli. Sir H«.r, H. K.C.I.E.. I),C.L, F.RJi, W Mli^m 

Place, EarFs Court. (^) 

1879 HQgel. Baron A. von. 53 Barton Road, Cambridge. (5) 

1885 H«.« Wd«r. K*,.. RSc, 172. Il'r„ A.n,.,. /Mroit, 


1898 Hutchinson. Rev. H. Neville. 17 St. John's tVood Park. Finchley lUnul. N. IF, 


1898 lies, George. Fjq.. c/o Public TAbrary, Ottawa, Canada. I •) 

1907 Iredell, E O.. Esq., B.A., St. Barnabas Vicarage, Tunbridge IFells. 

■’“Sri ol O..^ 

IWU Jacob, Major H. F.. (kOridge. RtdhiU. 


of the Boifol AiUhrojHiInffieol /lUtUvit. 
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Tear of 
KlecUon, 

1872 Jeaffreson, W. .1., Esq.. M.A. 

1869 JefTen', F. J., Ewj. (•) 

1908 Jervoine, S. 1*. V., Esq., Assistant Collector, Enithhe, Uganda. 

1906 Jobari, Omar Uajie Aiuotl, Ewi., Porbandar, via Bombay, India. 

1885 Johnston, Sir H. H., (».C.M.(J., K.C.B., D.Sc., F.Z.S., Vick-Fbesidkxt, 
St. John’e Priory, Poliny, Arundel. (5§) 

1901 Johnstone, H. B., EtHj., B.A.. H.H.if. Leyatiou, Addis Ababa, Abyssinia. (5) 

1907 Jonas, H. C., Esq., M.D., 30, Bear Strest, Barnstable, N. Devon. 

1902 Joyce, T. A., Esq., M.A.. Secrktary, British Museum, 1F.C. (T§) 

1905 Joyce, T. Heath, Emi., o/o T. A. Joyce, Esq., 119 Melrose Avenue, IVillesden 

Green, N.W. {\) 

1907 Judge, James J., Esej., 15, Hill Park Crescent, Plymouth. 

1906 Juettner, Prof. Otto, M.l)., Post Graduate School of Physiological Therapeutics, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 

1879 Keane, A. H., Esq., B.A, LLI)., Corr. Member Italian Soc. Anthrop., 
79 Broadhurst Gardens, South Hampstead, N. IF. (^) 

1896 Keith, A., Ewj., ALI)., F.RC.S., 17, Aubert Park, Highbury, N. (1i§) 

1865 Kincaid, Major-General W., Messrs. Alexander Fletcher iC Co., St. Helen's 

Place, Bishopsgate Strut, E.C. 

1903 Kirkaldy, D. I)., Esq., St. Abb's, Wimblulon. 

1891 Kilts, Eustace John, Esej., Ercrsleigh, BeUizc Bond, IPest Worthing. (•) 

1902 Kloss, Cecil B., Es*!., F.Z.S., Singapore. 

1906 Knocker, Frederick \V., Esq., Perttk State Museum. Taiping. ) 

1881 Knowles, W. J,, Esq., Flixtun Place, Ballymena, Co. Antrim. (1) 

1893 Ko, TttW Sein, £s(|., 2 Latter Strut, Rangoon, Burmah. 

1904 Kyllmann, 0„ Esq., 10 Orange. Street, Leicester Sptare, W.C. 

1899 lAitg, Andrew, Es*!., M.A., DXitt., F.B.A., 1 Marloes Road, Kensington, IP. (f) 

1905 liirge, K. Euuuott, Esq., 1 Verulam Buildings, Gray's lun, W.C. 

1888 Law, Walter W., Esq., Scarborough, Xttc York, UE«el. {*) 

1885 Lawrence, E., Esq.,/i(wrw<aM, Wcstboueiie Grore, WeatcHffe-on-Sca, Essex. (*) 
1899 Lawrence, George Fabeau, Es<i., 7 lYest Hill, Wandsuorth, & W. 

1902 Loyard, Miss Nina F., Rookwood, Fonucreau Road, Ipstoieh. (H) 

1904^Lennox, D., Esq., M.I>., 144 NeihergaU, Dundu. (•) 

1901 Letts, C„ Ewp, 8 Bartlett's Buildings, Holbom CVrcus, E.C. 

1866 Lewis. A. L, Esq., F.C.A., 35 Buldinyton Gardens, WaUingion, Surrey, 

1893 Longnuu, Charles James, Esq., M.A., 27 Norfolk Square, W. (•) 

1884 Maealister, .Alexander, Esq., M.l)., F.ILS., l*rofcssor of Anatomy in the 
Cniveraity of Cambridge, Past President (1893-95), Torrisdale, Cam¬ 
bridge. (^§) 
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lAtt of tht FtUmn 


Yfai* of 
SlMtioD. 


1904 McCuUocli. Major T.. R.AJJ.C. 

1900 McDoiigall, William, Eaq., M.A., ll'ood's JKntl. Fweomhf Hill, Oxford. ( 5 ) 

1901 Mac«, A., Esq,, All S»int$' LoAgf. Mockwaier, HnnU. 

1899 Maciver, Daud Randall-, Esq., M,A.. D.Sc., F.S.A.. F.R.G.S., Woltrrton Uoute, 
Clifltm, Bristol: Thr Universiltf JUi(.arHtn, PhiladApkia ; C;0 UonffAmt and 
Co., Cairo. (^) 

1904 Mackay, J., Esq.. Craiij-anl, FarrliJTe Jload, Bradford. 

1906 Mackenzie, W. Leslie, Esq., M.D., 1 Biirling Hoad, Trinity, Edinhnrgh. 

1899 Maclagan, R C., Kwj., M.D., 5 Cottiu Cracmt, Etliidnirgh. 

1885 MacRitchie, David, Esq., F.SiA. Scot, 4 Archibald Place, Edinburgh, (t) 

1881 Man, E H., Ewj., ('.I.E, St. Helen’s, Preston Park, Brighton. (S) 

1892 March, H. Colley, Esq., M.l)., Portesham, Dorchester. (*11 
1896 Marett, R. R, Est].. MJl.. Exeter CoUtge, Oxford; Westbury Ijodge, Xorkam 
Hoad, Oxford. (“T) 

1905 Marten, R. H., Es*^., M.l)., 12 North Terrace, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1902 Martin, E F., E6»i., Gold Coast Machinery Trading Co., Sekondi, Wed 

Africa, (t) 

1868 Martin, Sir Richard Biddulph, Bart., M.A., F.RGE, Overbury Court, 
Ttwkediury ; 10 HiU Street, W, C^g) 

1894 Maud-slay, A. 1*., Esij., F.RG.S., 32 Montpelier Square, Knightsbridge, 

( 1 §) 

1881 Meldola, Raphael, Ewp, F.RS., F,RA.S., F.C.S., F.I.C., Professor at Chemistry 
in the Finsbury Technical College, City and Guilds of Lonilon Institute, 
6 Brunsunek Square, W.C. (M) 

1904 Melland, Frank, Eaj., M'pika, Northern Bhodesia. 

1877 Messer, A B., Esq., M.D., Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleet, 
Kinclune, Carlisle Boad, Eastbourne. {*^) 

1901 Mitchell. A.. Esq., M.D.. M.O., 87 Begcat Street, IF. 

1905 Mitchell. W., Fjj<i., B.A., Christs College, CamhHdgc. 

1906 Morison, A., Esq., Mombasa, British East Africa. 

1870 Morrison. Walter, Esq., M-A. 77 CromxceU Bowl, S. IF. (•) 

1894 Mortimer, J. R, Esq., DriffBd, Yorks. 

1907 Mott. Frederick Walker, Esq.. M.D„ F.K.S., F.B.C.P., 25 Nottingham 

Plaes, IF. 

1885 Mimro, R.. Ks.i.. M.A.. M.D.. LLD., F.R.S.E. Elmbank, Urgs, Agrthire 
N.B.(*^) 

1871 Murray, Adam, Esq., F.G.S. (•) 


1905 Musgrove. J., Esq., M.D.^ Bute Professor of Anatomy, The UniversitH 
St. Arulrews, NJi. 

^ ' ^ near LiserpooL 

yera, C. S., Eii<|.. M.A.. M.l).. Professor of Psychology, King’s Collcgi«. 
1/mdon. Gatewood Tower, Great Shelford, near Cambridge, (f§*) 
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Tear of 
Election. 

1893 Myres, .1. L. E»q., M.A., F.S.A., K.lLG.S.. Glatlstuiie ProfesBor of Greek and 
L4«UirL'r m Ancient Geography in the University of Liverpool, Coir. 
Member Anthrop. Soc., Paris, 26 Atxrcrvmhy Sqxtnrf, Livrrpool. (Mi) 

1903 My res. Miss J. L, c/o Pn>fe*»or J, L. My ns, 26 AWrerornhy Square, 
Liverjxool. (•) 

1898 Newton. \Vm. JL. E»i.. 96 U'ootl Street, PC. (T) 


1906 O’Brien, Captain A. C.I.E., IJepnty Commissioner, JUietHHyili, Punjab. 

1906 Oke, Alfred WUUam, Esq.. B.A.. LLM.. K.GJS., K.L.S., Orielton, Hiykfald 
Idine, Sutdluimpton ; 32 Jknwurk Vittas, Uore. (•) 

1905 Oldman, W. O., Esq., 77 Brixton Hill, S. If'. 

1869 Oppert, Dr. G., Pnifeasorof Sanskrit. Btilointrasse 55, Berlin, (^) 

1904 Orr, Cuptaiii C. W. J., ILA., F.ILG.S., Sarin, Northern Nu/eria. 


1906 Palmer, Herbert Pichmoud, Esq., B.A.. LLB.. F.n.OjS., Barrister-at-Law, 
Kixkby Botuulale, Wrntmorrlaiul. 

1870 Porker, W. M., Esq. (•) 

1898 Parkin, Wm., Esq., The Mount, Suffiehl, 

1906 Parkinson, John, Esq., 30 Lensfitid Bond, Cambridye. ( 1 ) 

1897 Parkinson, li. Estp, Balutn, Bismarck Archipelago, (f) 

1906 Parkyii, E A., Esq., M.A, 3 Temjdr Oardens, Temple, £.C. 

1904 I’orsons, F. 0., Esq., F.It.C.S., St. Thomas Hospital, S.B. (S) 

1891 Partington, J. Edge-, Es«|., The KUn House, Grtyicell, near trinchjleld, 
Hunts. (^§) 

1905 Partington, T. W. Edge-, Esq., Gizo, Solomon Islands. ( 1 ) 

1903 Partridge, Charles, jun.. Esq., M.A., F.S.A., F.B.G.S., District Commissioner, 
Ikot Hkpene, rin Calabar, S. Niga’ia ; Stosemarket, Suffolk, 

1891 Paterson, I*rofessor A. M., M.D., Anatomy Departmrut, The University, 
Liverpool. 

1907 Peabody, Dr. Charles, Peabody Museum, Harranl University, Cambridge, Mass., 

UXA. 

1903 Pearson, Prof. Karl, F.K.S., University College, Lowlou; 7 Well /toad, 

Hamptiaid, N. W. (^) 

1891 Peek, 'fho Hon. Ln<ly, 22 Bclgrare Square, S H* 

1902 Peele, Vi. (J„ Esq., Dormington, Shmesbury. 

1900 Petrie, W. hL Hindere, Esq.. D.C.L, LLU, F.K..S.. F.B.A., Edwards Professor 
of Egyptology, University College, Gower Street, W.C. (5§) 

1904 Petrocochino, L D., Esq., 4 Clive Ghat Street, Caleuttu. 

1898 Plowdcn, Sir H Meredyth, Leintwanliue, Her^ordshire,. 
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Zijrf oj the Ftllotn 


Yrar of 
KI«ctiun. 

1868 Price. F. (i. Hiltnii, E«i., F.S,A., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 17 CoUingham Gnniens, 

6 '. »'.{•:) 

1907 PrickeU, llev. M. A., MoTlutngrr Vifiiratjt, Stuuly, Jieflit. 

1803 Pusey, S. E. B. Bduverie, Esjj., F.K.fi.S., I^nurg Hoti$r, Fariw/dun, Brrkt. (1) 
1907 Pycraft, W. P., Estj., ^VT^S., lieitish Mimearn (NtUural Histortf), AH'. 

1891 Pye, Rnndnll H.. Ew)., 32 M»(tork Tennr, Ealing. (§) 

HK)4 Quick, A. S., Esq., 110 I/tHijhboeongh Park, A. IP. (§) 

1907 Quiggin, Mre. Ilingston, M.A.. 88 Ilartiwjton Givrr, CinnLriilgr. (•) 

1908 Hailin, Paul, Es<j., 844 Ttntdtde A venae, Bronx, Few York. 

1868 Kaiisuui, E<lwiu, Efl<[., F.R.G.S., 24 Athbnrnhnm Jtnad, Bed/ortl. (*) 

1902 Kao, C. Hnyavaiiatia, E*<q., B..V. (Madras). 28 High Jhmd. Egmnre, iladrat. 
1907 Ilatlray, R. S., Esq., Itonerille, Oatchouite, X.B. ; ’ll.M.C., Arer»i, OM CttaA. 
1883 Ruvcnatein, Emcsi G.. Ewj., F.R.G.S., 2 Eorit Mansion*, Jhittersen Park, 

A.ir.C) 

1890 Ray, Siduey H., E.'»«|., 218 Balfour /toad, Ilford. (• ) 

1903 Rejwl, Car\’eth, Esri., M.A., Gn»te Professor of Philosophy of &Iiiid aud Logic, 

University Cf»llcge, liondon ; 111 Ixinjuioirnr Ilinid, Sotting Hill, IP. (*§) 
I87n Read, (.'Iwrles H., Esq,. LL.D., F.S.A., Past PbksIDKKT (18U9-19U1), Keeper of 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities and Etlinography, Briliah Mubciiiu. 
22 Carlyle Square, Chelsea. (§1[) 

190C Reddic, C. S., Esq.. Lamu, ilonibusu, British Eeist Africa, 

1886 Real, Robert M’illiiini, Ewj., M.I)., Professor of Anatumy in the Univereity of 
Aberdeen, 37 Alhyn Place, Aberdeen. 

1863 Rensbaw, Cluirles J., Esmj., M.D., As/tton-on-Mersey, MawJifstrr. (•) 

1902 Ridge, W, Sheldon, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., F.I{.G>>., Shanghai, China. 

1901 Ridgeway, W., Estp. M.A.. I>.Utt.. F.B.A.. Puesiukut, Disney Professor of 

Arcluvolog)’ in the University of (.'anibridge. C<u‘im College, Cnmbridge; 
Fen Ditton, Cambrulgc. (§1) 

1893 Rigg. llerliert. Esq., 13 Queen’s Gate Place, A. B'.; Walhunt Manor, Horsham. 
1850 Ri|Mni, Tlie Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., P.O., G.C.S.I., C.l.E, D.C.L 
Litt.D., l.R-S., 9 Chelsea Embankment, SJY.; Studlry Itoyal, Jlijxm. 

1889 Risley, Sir Herltert Hoiie, K,C.I.E.. ('.S.I., il.A., Bengal Seercturiat 
Calcutta. (?) 

1900 Rivers, W. H. IL, Esq.. M.I)., Af. John’s College, Cambndge. (1) 

1902 Robinson, H. C., Esq., Holmfeld, Aigburth, lircr/wol; Museum, Kuala 

Lumpur, Fed. Malay Slates, (?) 

1904 Rodon, Alajor G. S., FJJ.S., Dhanntr, Jh nnbay Presidency. 

1901 Rose, H. \., Esq., ajoQrindlay, Groom and Co., Bombay. (?) 

1H82 Roth. Henry Ung, E«,., Briarfeld, Shibilen, Hal\fiu. (? ^ 
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of 

ncclion. 

1882 llotlischilc], Hon. Nathaniel C., Tring Park, Tring, Herts. (•) 

1904 Koutledge, W. Scoresby, Esq., M.A., Waterside, Bursledon, Hants. (T) 

1899 Rucker, Miss S. C., 4 Vanbrugh Terrace, Blackheath, &£. 

1871 Rudler, F. W., Esq., I.S.O., F.G.S., Past Prksiuent (1898-99), Corr. Member 
Anthrop. Soc., Paris, 18 St. George's Road, Kilbum, H.W. (f§) 


1905 Salaman, C., Esq., 2 Wyndham Place, W. 

1863 Salting, W, S„ Esq., F.RG.S. (•) 

1902 Sunday, Canon W. W., D.D., F.B.A., Margaret Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford, Christ Church, Oxford. 

1886 Sarawak, H.H. tha Ranee of, Grey Friars, Ascot 

1876 Sayce, Rev. A. H., if.A., LLD., Professor of Assyriology in the University of 
Oxford, Queen’s College, Oxford. (*1) 

1900 Seligmann, Cliarles G., Esq., M.D., 15 York Terrace, Regent’s Park, 

iV.jr.(l) 

1883 Seton-Karr, H. W,, Esq., 31 Lingfield Road, Wimbledon, (5) 

1904 Sewell, IL R. Seymour, Esq., B.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

1866 Shaw, Licut-Colonel F. G., Heathbum Hall, Riverstiek, Rallinhassig, R.S.O. 
Co. Cork. (•) 

1901 Shelford, 11 H„ Esq., M.A., University Museum {Hope Dept.), Oxford, (f) 

1902 Shirley, W. K., Esq., M.vV., 35 Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 

1898 Shrulwill, Frank Charles, Esq., M.^V., M.D.. 34 Lime Grove, UAridge Road; 

Ho^)italfor Consumption. Rrompton, & IF, (*5)' 

1901 Skeat, W. W,, Esq., ALA., Romeland Cottage, St. Albans. (5§) 

1866 Skues, F. M^ Esq., All).. Brigade Surgeon-Afajur, 16 Riggindale Road, 
Streatham, S. W. (•) 

1865 Smith, Worthington G., Esq., F.LS., 121 High Street South, Dunstable. ( 5 ) 
1907 Smith, W. Ramsay, Esq., D.Sc,, M.B., Permanent Head, Health Department; 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

1905 Smurthwaite, T. E, Esii., 134 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise, K. W. 

1907 Snell, Norris, Esq., Fell. Boy. Soc. Med., Northcotc, Anglcsea Road, Ipssriek. 
1907 Solano, E J., Esq., 4 Park Lane, IV. 

1893 Somun'ille, Commander Boyle T., R,N., U.MR. “ Sealark," c/o Admiralty, 
S. W, (f) 

1906 Spiers, Louis, Esq., 8th Hussars, Colchester. 

1886 Stanley, W. F., Esq., F.G.S., Cumberlow, South Norwood, S£. (^) 

1880 Stephens, Henry Charles, Esq^ F.LS., F.GR, F.CJS., Choiderton, Salisbury. (•) 

1907 Stewart, James, Esq., 8 Bomerie Street, £.C. 

1887 Strakcr, Joseph, Esq., Royal Societies Club, 63 St. James’, S. W, 

188^1 Streeter, E W,, Esq., F.R.GR, F.ZB., 49 Vompayne Gardena, Hampstead 
N.W.C) 
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LiM of the Ftllowe 


YmtoT 

ElrHion. 

1903 Strong, W. M.. Euq.. M.A., U.C., 3 Champion Park, Denmark Hill. 

1903 Swinhoe, IJ. C. .T„ Kaj., Mnvdalay, Upper 

1902 Sykc«, Major I*. MoU«wortli. C.M.G., 1I.I5.M. Con«ul-Gener*l, Meehe4, N.E. 
Persia, 


1899 Talwr, Charles James. Esq.. nhUe /louse, Knott's Green, Jjnjton, Essex. 

1903 Tallmt, P. X,. E»q., The Uitttwje, Abbot’s .iforton, IForeejUrrshire. 

1906 Taug)-e. H. L, Esq.. Maxstoke Castle, Wartciekshire. 

1906 Tata, P. J., Es(j., c/o Jeremiah Lyon and Co.,\, Lombard Court, E.C. 

1906 Tata. K. E«i., c/o Jeremiah Lyon and Co., 4, Lombard Court, E.C. 

1901 Tate, IL 15., Esq., Jfombasa, British East A/riea. (T) 

1892 Taylor, Frwlerick, Esq., 250 iFest ItHh Street, New York City, U.S.A. (•> 

1904 TenqJe, 0. L, Rwi., Banehi, Northern Nigeria. 

1879 Temple. Lieut.-Colonel Sir U. C., Part, C.LE, The Nash, Wartesier. (1|) 

1905 Tench, Miss Mary K. X., 4 Aronnwre Gardens, \Y. 

1881 Tliane, George Dancer, Ea»i., l*roresaor of Anatomy in University Colley, 

London, Unitersity College, Gower Street, JY.C. ("^) 

1904 Tliomas, N. W., Esq., M.A.. Corr. Mem. Sot d'Anthrop. Paris, 7 Coptic Street, 
lY.C. 

1884 Tljomns. Ghllield, Esq., F.R.S., E.Z.S., 9 St. Petersburg Place, Bayswater Bill, 

ir.CS) 

1904 Tl»omj)9on, 11. N., Esq., c/o If. S. King and Co., 9 Pall Malt, S. H'‘. 

1890 Thomson, Arthur, Esq., M.A., M.B., VlCE-pKKsn»K.ST, Professor of Human 
Anatomy in the University of Oxford, The Museum, Oxford. (?§) 

1882 Timm, H.E Sir Everonl F. im, K.C.M.G., C.B., Governor, Fiji, 1 East India 

Atrnue, E.C. ) 

1896 Tims, 11. W. Marelt, Es<j., M.1)., Dtefidene, Caren/tish Avenue, Cambridge. 

1899 Tocher, James F., Esip, F.I.C., Chajret Street, Peterhead, NJl. (H) 

1895 Tolley, llichanl Montz, Esq., F.ll S.. Moseley Court, near Wolverhampton. 

1904 Tonlay, E., EBip, Dima, Kasai, Congo Free State. (^) 

1901 Travers, Major .lohn A., Tortington House, Arundel, Sussex. 

1908 Tupj>er, Sir Charles I^iwis, K.C.I.E, C.S.I., Crossievod House, East Molesey. 
1889 Turner, Sir William, K.C.R, M.U., LLP.. P.C.L., FJLS., F.llS.E, Principal 
of the Uuiveraity of Edinbuigh, 6 Eton Terraee, Edinburgh. ( 5 ) 

1867 Tylor, E*lward Burnett, Eaq., P.C.L, LLP., F.ILS., Pa.st President (1879-81; 
1891-93), Professor of Anthnqwlogy in the University of Oxford, 
The Museum House, Oxford. (^§) 

1891 Tylor, Mrs. E B., The Mnseum House, Oxfonl. 


1902 Visick, 11. C., Esq., M.P., 29 Brvwnswood Park, Green Lanes, N. 
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j Yt»r of 
EIrctioa. 

• 1891 Mfa^tlell, LU-C?oI. L. A., C.B., C.LE., LL.D., KiU'e Ncet, Hayings, (•T) 

1901 Waddington. S., Esq.. 1J.A.. 47 Connaitght Street, Ilgde. Park, W. 

1863 Wake, C. S., Esq., Foreign 31cnil)er AntIiro|>. InaL, New York, 411 Eatt 
I 4nfA Street, Chicago, IHinait, U.S^. 

I 1874 Wulhouse. Al. J., Esq, 28 Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s irood, H. IF. (1) 

/ 1905 Walker, Baail Woodd. Esq.. il.D., 6 Dawson Place, Pembridge S/uare, IF. 

1866 Wallace, A. It. Esq., D.C.L. F.RS., F.LS., F.R.G.S., FJJ.S,, Droadsione, 
ff'^imbonu, Dorset. (5) 

1902 1\ arreii, S. HazzlcnUno, Es<]., I.G.S., ^ertcood, J,oughtoH, Essex. (^T) 

I 1902 Watt. J.. Esq., District Comrauwioiier, Cnlahar, Southern Nigeria. (H) 

/ 1907 Welch. H- J.. Esq., 27. Park Hill, ChiMm Park. S. IF. 

I 1907 Wellcome, Henp* S., Snow Hill liuildings, Holboru, E.C. 

1895 Wells, Samuel, Esq., F.K.G.S,, FWrA- Citg Bank, Riehmmd, Yorks. 

1905 ANesteimarck, R, Esq., I’b.D., l*i'ofes8or of Sociology in tho University of 

I.«ndon, 8 Hockley Road, IVest Kensington Park, IF, (|^) 

1901 White, I'rankliu, Esfj., P.O. Bax 669, Bnlairayo. {%) 

1907 White. James Alartin, Esq., 1 Cumberland Place, Regent's Park, NJF. 

1902 Windlc, Bertram C. A., E^i., ALA., D.Sc.. F.ILS., Queen’s College, Cork. 

1869 Winwoo.1. Kev, H. H., AIul.. F.G.S., 11 Cavendish Ci'eseent, Bath. 

1881 Wolfe, Miss R S., High Broom, Jarvis Brook, S.O., Susser. (*) 

1906 Wray, CeciL Esq., HUlview, Grayshott, Hasleintre, Surrey. 

1903 Wright. W,. Esq.. M.B., I>.Sc.. F.RU.S., F.S.A.. FJLS., Middlesex Hoxpiial, 


1906 Young, Alfred Prentice, Esq., Ph.I)., F.O.a. c/o Grimilay and Co.. 54 
Parlintnrnt Street, S. IF, 

1906 \ ule, G. Lhliiy, Esq., F.SA, 60 St. Jawe* Court, Buckingham Gate 

5.ir.(§^) 


St'DSCIlIBEBS TO PlfBUCA'noxs OF TIIK InSIITUTK. 


Rarrow-in-Furness. I’uhlio Libnuy. 
Birmingham. Central Free Library. 

— Univenuty lihraiy'. 

Cincinnati. Public Library. 
lArerpoal. Frtn* Aluseum. 
iMudon. Guildludl Library. 

— L/)ndon Library. 

Madnts. Coiniomora i*ubh‘o Library. 
Manchester. John liyiauds Library* 


Manchester. Free Itefenmco Library 
Newcastle. I'ublic Library. 

New York. Coniell University. 
Ottawa. Library of ParUamont. 
Oxford. Indian Institute. 

Sal/ortl. lioyol Museum. 

Shejheld. University Library. 
Tokyo. ltu)»crial I'niversity. 
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SOCIETIES. Etc., EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS 

WITH THE 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Dublin... RojeI Dublin Socictj. 

— Rojral IrUh Acndeinj. 

DJtnbur^A.Roynl College of Phyniriiinii. 

— Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

— Society of Antiqnarie* of Scotland. 
(7huyeir...Philoeopbical Society. 
Lir<>i 7 K>oI...InstitnteofTro(>ical Reeearch. 
Loadou...African Society. 

— Britiah Medical Aimociation. 

— Folklore Society. 

— GeologiaU' AaKociation. 

— Hellenic Society, 

— India Office, Whitehall. 

— Japan Society. 

— Nature. 

ED 

Acstbo-Hcxoabt. 

Ayrum... Kroatiacbe ArchaologiRche Ge* 
•allacbaft. 

Budapett... Magyar Tudominyon Aka- 
deniia. 

— Magyar Nemxeti Neprajai Oetalya. 
Craeow... Akademija Umiejetndsci. 
Sarajtto... I^andesmuBcnin (Wissen* 

achaftliche Mittboilnngen aus Boenien). 
Kieaiwt... Anthrvpologiacbe Gesellwhaft. 

E. Akadeniie dor Wissenaebaften. 

BiLoirit. 

BnutfU... Acad^mie Royalc deeScicncca; 

— Inatituta Solvay. 

— Societe d'Anthropologie do Bmacllee. 

— Societe d’Archmiogio do Bruzellea. 

DE.<lliABE. 

Oipfnkagem... Societd doe Antiqnairce da 
NonL 

Fuxce. 

SocTcte d'Anthropologie de 

Lyon. 

i L*Anthropologic. 

Ecolo d Anthropologic. 

— Revue do I'Huiioire dee Religiona. 


AND IRELAND. 

£(jadoii...Pa]eetine Exploration Fund. 

— Quatnor Coronati Lodge. No. 2076. 

— Royal ArcluBological Institute. 

— Royal Asiatic Society. 

— Royal Colonial Institute. 

— Royal Gei^rapbical Society. 

— Royal Society. 

— Royal Society of Literature. 

— Royal Statistical Society. 

— Royal United Service Institution. 

— Society of Antiquaries. 

— Society of Biblical Arcliarology. 
Taunton...The Sumersetsbirs Archaxv 

logical Society. 

Truro...Royal Institution of ComwalL 
•PE. 

Parts... Soc. des Ammeanistea. 

— SoGidtd d'Anthropologie. 

— Aunde Sociologiquc. 

GEEnAKT. 

Berlin... Berliner Gesellschaft fdr An¬ 
thropologic, Ethnologie, nnd Urges- 
chiebte. 

— K. Museum fur Yolkerkunde. 

— Seminar fur Oriontaliscbe Sprachen. 
Bmntwiek ... Zentralblatt fur Anthro- 

pologie, etc. 

Co/o^... Rautenairanch-Joest-M n sen m. 
Giessen... Hcssische Blitter. 

Gotha... Petermann’s Mittheilungen. 
Baffe-a-d-Sao/e... Kaiserliche Leopol- 
dina Carolina Akademie dcr Dentschen 
Naturforscher. 

— DeuUchc Morgcniindische Gcsell- 
scliaft. 

Kitl... Anthropologisobcr Veroin fur 
Schlesirig.HoUte i n. 

Lnpng... Archiv fur Religions w in—n - 
schait. 

Archiv fur Rassen und Geaellschsft 
Biologie. 
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Leipsig... Vereiu fur Erdknnilu. 

U*nick... D«ntMhe Grmllacbftft fur 
Anthropologio, Kthnologio, nnd 
Urgouchicbte. 

Stuttgart... Zeiisehrift ffir Iforphologie 
and Anthropolojpe. 

Grckcb. 

Athens... Ephemeru ArchoioIogikA. 

— Annual of tbe Britiab School of 
Arcbsology. 

IxiLT. 

Florence... SooictA Italiaoa di Antropo* 
login, Etnologia, a Psicologtn Com* 
pnrata. 

Rone... Aocademin dei Lincoi. 

— Bullettino di Pnletnolc^a Italiann. 

— SocietA Romonn di Antropologin. 

Turin... Archiriodi Pnchintrin. 

NcTHIBtANDS. 

Arssterdam.,. Koninklijko Akademie ran 
W ctanacitappcn. 

Leiden... Intcmationnloa Archir fQr 
Ethnographie. 


The Hague... Kontnklijk Inatitaut voor 
do TmU*. Land*, on Volkenknnde van 
Nederlmndach Indio, 

P0RTC«UL. 

Lisbon,.. Portugal cm Africa. 

Porto... Portugnlin. 

Rcssu. 

A»paf... Publications of tba Gniversitj. 
Helsingfors ... Saomeii Muinaismnistoyh* 
distjkscn Arkakauskirja (Journal of 
tbe Finnish Arcbaiological Societj). 
Moscow... Impor. Obabcbestro Lnbitelei 
lestcstvoxnania, Autropologii, i Etno- 
grafii. 

St. Petersburg... Intpcr. Akuderoia Nank. 
SvrBDKH. 

StfKJchoim... Academy of Antiquities, 
National Mnaoum, 

— Nordiska Mnaeot. 

— Ymor. 

I SwtTZKRLAHO. 

Neuehdiel ... Soo. NcnchateJoiiie de 
Gmgraphio. 

I ZnncA... Mnsde National Sni&ae. 


AFRICA. 

Cape Town... S. African Philoaophioal Society. 


AMERICA. 


ARdBKTIKK. 

La Plata... Mnsonm. 

Broziu 

Bio de Janeiro... Mnscu Nacional. 
CaXADA. 

Montreal... Royal Society of Canada. 
Toronto... Canadian Institute. 

Uxirin Ststrs. 

Jterhdeg, Cal.... Gnircraityof California. 
Cambridge, JfoM.... Peabody Museum, 
Science. 


Chicago... American Antiquarian. 

— ^eld Museum. 

Hete York... American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Philadelphia... Free Museum of Science 
and Art (Unirersity of Philadelphia, 
Department of Arclueology.) 
ITiuAin/rfcsi... American Anthropologist. 

— Bureau of Ethnology. 

— Smithsonian Institution. 

— United States Geological Survey. 

— United States National Mnaoum. 
Worcester, Mass,... American Journal of 

Psychology. 


ASIA. 


Chixa. 


Txdu. 


Shanghai... Royal Asiatic Society 
(China branch). 


Jkmbag... Anthropological Society. 
— Indian Antiquary. 
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Calcutta... Bonpil Asiatic Sociotj. 

Colombo... Kojal Aaiatio Sociotj (Ccy* 
Ion branch). 

5<iaId...Archaeological Reporia. 

Jafax. 

Tokio... Aaiatio Society of Ja|Min. 

— Tokio*Daigalco (Imperial Univer- 
aitj). 

AUSTRALIA 

Honolulu... Bernice Panahi Bishop 
Muscam. 

iftlboume... Royal Society of Vic¬ 
toria. 

New PltftHoulk.S.Z... Polynesian Society. 


Jata. 

Batavia... Bataviaasohe Genootschap van 
Knnsten on Wctcnschappen. 

PBiuppma IsLAxoa. 

Jfontld...Ethnological Survey of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Straits Sirm.RXKirre. 
Singapore... Royal Asiatic Society 
(Straits Branch). 

AND PACIFIC. 

Sydney... Anslralian Mnsonm 
— Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

— Royal Society of Neir South 
Wales. 


PUBUCATIONS RECEIVED IN EXCH^VNGE FOR •M/lrlJV." 


BaaLAHD. 

Colchetter...Transactions of the Essex 
Arcluoological Society. 

Bull... The Naturalist. 
LtrerpooLInstitute of Tropical Research. 

— Journal of the Gypsy Ijore Society. 
London... Church Missionary Review. 

— Journal of the East India Association. 

— Lancet. 

— Reliquary and Illustrated Arclue- 
ologist. 

— Saga-Book of the Vikiug Club. 

— Sociological Review. 

— Soutli American Missionary Society. 

AaiiixnxE. 

La Plata ...Museum. 

AcsTRO-HnxoAtr. 

liudapett ... Magyar Nemxeti Museum. 
UodUng ... Anthropos. 

Uk. Hradilti... Pravik. 

Bkuiiom. 

Bnutelt... Bulletin de la Society d'Etndea 
Coloniales. 

— Bull, de la Soc. Geographie. 

— Institnta Solvay. 

— Miasions Beiges. 

Okant... Vulkakunde. 


Fraxcr. 

Vox... Societe de Borda. 

Paris... Revne dos Etudes ^Ethno- 
graphiquos. . 

— Revue desTraditionsPopnlaires. 
Melusine. 

— L'Homme Pr5historiqne. 

— La Revue Pr^historiquo. 

Gruiant. 

Brunsufiek... Globus. 

Danxig... West Preussiches Provincial- 
Museum. 

Dresden... Bcricht des Vereins fur 
Krdknnde. 

Giessen...Hessisohe Blatter. 

Ouben... Nicderlauxitxor Mittheilnngen. 
Hamburg... Mnseoro fur Volkerknnde. 
Uuniek... Correspondensblatt. 

— Geographisebo Gesellschaft. 

— Prahistorische Blatter. 

Numherg... Boricht der Nalur-historia- 

cben Gesellschaft. 

IXDU. 

&’imI<i...ArchB)ological Reports. 

Italt. 

Como... RivisU Archeologica delU Pro- 
vincia de Como. 
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Palermo... L* Scienza Socialc. 

Rome... Ririita Italianm di Sooiologia. 

Natal. 

PUUrmariUiiurg ... Huseunt. 

Nsw Sooth Walks. 

Sydnej/... Soieoce of Man. 

OCEAMA. 

Fiji... Na Mata. 

Siimoa... O le Sutn. 

POBTOOAL. 

Lid»>n... Archeologo Portugn£a. 
Ser/Hi.,. A TradifSo. 

Rhodesia. 

Bulawayo... Proceedings of the Rhodesian 
Scientific Association. 


Rossu. 

Si. Petersburg... Zhiraja Starina. 

SwmEBLASD. 

Zurich... Schwouerisolios Arcliiv fur 
Yolkskandc. 

UxmiD States. 

Audoter, Mass.... Phillips Academy 
(Dept, of Archmologj). 

Boston... American Jonrna! of Archa»> 
ologjr. 

Chicago... Open Court. 

ifew York ... American MaHonm of 
Natnral History. 

— Popular Science Monthly. 

— Science. 

Philadelphia... Procc«lingsof American 
Philosophical Society. 

IFiuAtny/oa ... Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

— Records of tho Past. 


Barritou mud Sous, frimUrs Ordiumrf Is Bis itmjtHf, 81. ilarliu’s f.aue. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OP GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


JANUARY 22nd, 1907. 

• 

Profcsaor W. Gowlasd, F.SA., PrmtUnt, im the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and confimied. 

The Pkksident appointed Ur. R. W. Fklkis and Mr. R. A. Dukand 
S cmtineers, and declared the ballot open. 

Tlie Sbchbtahy read the Report of the Council for 1900 (p. 2). 

The Trkasprkb presented his Report for 1906 (p. 6X 

Tlie Reports were in each case carrio<l unanimously. 

The Pbbsioknt delivered his address on *' The Burial Mounds and Dolmens of 
the Early Emperors of Japan ** (p. lOX 

The ScBirriKKEBS handed in their Report, and the following were declared 
to be duly elected as ORicers and Council for the year 1907-8:— 

Vox. xxxva 8 







Brport of the Council for the year 1906. 


/VtttiVfrw/.—rrofwBor 11. J. Cuiininglmin, Sf.!).. D.C.L.. F.IIS. 
VUx-rrtsvieniB^ 

Col. Sir T. H. Hc.Mich, K.C.M.Cr., j Sir IL II. Johtwton. G.C.XLG., K.C.Il. 
K.C.I.E., C.B. I jV- L Luwis, E«i., F.C.A. 


ITon. Seertlnry. —T, A. .Toyce, Esq., M-A. 


Hon, Treasurer.—J. Gray, E»|., ILSc. 


CmtneiL 


W. Crooke, Ew]., B.A. 

O. M. Dalton, R«i., M.A., F.S.A. 
if. Ij. Dailies, E<wj. 

\V. L H. Diu'kworth, Esq., M.D., Sc.D. 
J. luigo-rartington. Esq. 

A. J. Evans, E^., M.A., Lilt.D., F.K.S, 
K S. ilartland. Esq., F.S.A. 

T. Ilcatli Joyce, Esq. 

Sir II, B. Martin, Bart. 

C. S. Myers. Esq., MJ). 

Professor D. J. Ciwningham, M.D 
President. 


ProfuMor W. M. F. Putriu, D.C.L, F.ILS. 
A. S. Quick, Ewj. 

Prof. W. Bidgoway, M.A.. F.B.i\. 

W. H. It. Kivers, Esq., M.D. 

C. G. Seligmonn, Esq., M.D. 

F. C. .Slirabsall, Esq., M.D. 

N. W. Tliomas, Es<i., M.A. 

E. Wosteruiarck, Esq., PI 1 .D. 

W. Wright, Esq., M.B., D.Sc. 

G. Udny Yule, Esq., FAS. 

D. C.L., F.RA, was then installod as 


Professor CPN.vn«GHA.M returned thanks for his election, and moved tlmt a hearty 
vote of thanks be accorded to Professor GGWLA.Kt) for his services to the Institute, and 

for his address, and that lio bo asked to allow Uw latter to be printed in tlic 
Jourual. 


Tlie vote was carried by acclamation. 

Professor Gowulnd replied. 

\«te8 of thanks were moved, to the Officers, by Mr. Dalto.v, to the outgoing 
members of Council, by Mr. Lkwis. and to tliu Scnitiiicers, by Mr. Okay, and wore 
all carried unanimously. 


RFa»ORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1906. 

Onoe more the (kmneU is liappy to report a ycarof sulietantial progress, and is 
pleased to call attention to the fact that a record numljcr of new Fellows, vU., 41 

has been elected. The following uble shows tlio numerical gains and losses of 
the Institute. 
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Honor- 

•O’ 

Fcllown. 

Corre- 

attondinc 

k-Uowa 

liocal 

Corre- 

apond- 

enU. 

Onlinary Fellova. 

Ordinary 

Total 
Meailwr> 
ah ip. 

Compounding. 

Subacribing 

1 Jan., 1906 

4.') 

8 

30 

74 

887 

301 

444 

Lena by death or 


-S 


-H 

-12 

-14 

-16 

naignattun. 








SinM elected 

— 

— 

+ l 

+3 

-♦-38 

-♦-41 

+ 42 

Since tranafemd 

— 

— 

— 

+3 

-3 

— 

— 

I Jan., 1907 

ts 

6 

31 


310 

388 

470 


Among iho loeaea wliich tJic Council hna to lUtpIore uiny be mentioned 
Mr. James Bonwick, Mr. K. L Finnomore, puisne Judge of Natal, Mr. F. J, 
nomimiiu, AI.P, Major F. L Ricanle-Scaver and Mr. CoutU Trotter. 


To the death of Mr. Bonwick nttentiuii has ulrca<ty I)oen called in a short 
obituary notice puhlishol in Man, 1900. 25. He bccnino a member of tlie 
Etiinologiiail Society in 1869, and was Huiiscqucntly a fellow of the Institute 
frt>m the fouuilation of the latter. He was the author of several works, dealing 
chiefly with the natives of Tasmania. The Institute will greatly regret tho loss 
of a Fellow of so long standing. 

Mr. F. J. Homiman was known to antliropologists chiefly as the founder of 
tho Homiman Museum at Forest IlilL A memlwr also of the Zoological and 
Geographical Societies, he took a keen interest in science and the Institute hears of 
his dcatli with sincere regret 

Mr. Coiitts Trotter was elected in 1879. In his extended travels he ha«l 
gained a remarkably wide knowledge of tho greater part of Polynesia and of New 
Guinea, and was tlio author of several papers published in the Institute’s 
JouraaL 

Fellows of the Institute will also regret the loss of tlio following travellers 
and men of science whoso researches have done much to furtlier the study of 
Anthropology, 

Edotmnl Piette, the distinguished French Arelueologist, died in June. His 
works, particularly those dealing with tho caves at Mos-d'Azil and Brawsmpouy, 
are too well known to nee<l recapitulation, but tlic Council wisli to jiay this 
tribute to tho mcmuiy of one of the most eminent of European Arclueologists. 

Professor Ernst Forstemonn. who died in November, was one of the earliest 
and most eminent of the students of the Maya laugimge. Although he entered 
upon the study comparatively late in Ufo, his loss will bo severely felt by 
American Archseologista. 

0 2 
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lUport ((f the Council for the year 1906. 


The <1eath of IVofessor Hemmnn Obst, Director of the Ethnographical 
Museum in Leipzig, will lie much regretted hy Anthropologists. The sphere of 
his researches was wide, and included the study of archa*ology, physical 
anthropology and ethnography. 

Anthropology has Hustaino<I the loss of another distinguished man of science 
in the person of Emil Schmidt. By profe-ssion a doctor, ho tume<l naturally to the 
study of Physical Anthropology, hut ho also published valuable work on the 
prehistory of North America. 

In Dr. Albert Voss, the Berlin Museum ftir Vbikerkunde has lost the director 
of its archaeological deportment. This jKwt Dr. Voss had occupied with distinction 
since 1888, an<l ho was the author of many valuable C4)ntributionR to science. 

Leon Vonderkindcre, the eminent Belgian anthropologist and historian, ilietl 
in November. Uis most important work was the colour census of Belgian school* 
chiblren, in which he demonstrated the existence of the colour frontier, dindiug 
the Flemings and Bnilwn^ns from the Wnlloona He also publishetl imjiortaut 
contributions to archaeology and history. 

Professor Karl Fiitterer and the Bev. Oeoigo Grenfell were l»oth eminent 
chiefly in the field of Geography. At the same time the Council feeb timt it 
cannot pass over without mention the loss of these two distinguisho<l pioneers in 
that science which is so closely connected with the study of man. 


MECTISP,!?. 

During the year ending Decemlier Slst, 1906, eleven ordinary meetings were 
held, in addition to one special meeting, the Huxley Memorial I^ecture. At these, 
fifteen papers were roa<l, twelve dealing with ethnographical subjects, and three 
with arclueological, and five exhibitions of specimens were made. Tlie average 
attendance shows a slight increase. 

Hexutr Memorial Lecture. 

The seventh Huxley Memorial Lecture was deliverer! on November Isl, 1906, 
in the Theatre of Burlington House, by kind {termission of the First Commissioner 
of Works. The lecturer. Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L, F.R.S.. chose os 
the title of his lecture, ** Migrations,” and illustrated his discourse hy numerous 
lauteni slidea At the conclusion of the lecture the InstiUite’s Huxley Memorial 
.Modal was presented to the lecturer hy the President 

I^BLICATIOXS. 

During the year two half-yearly jiarts of the Journal have lieen issued, viz., 
VoL XX.W, 2 (July-Decemlw, 1905) and VoL XXXVl, 1 (Jonuary-June, 1906). 
Of the former 95 copies liavc been sold, of the latter 76. Both of these numliere 
show an increase on those of last year. With regard to Uan, twelve monthly parts 
have been issued as usual. Tlio number of subscriptions received from Fellows is 
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slightly less thnn for last year, but an morease in the total sum received from non- 
Fellows and from office sales shows that Man is gnwlually extending its sphere 
among the public at larg& 

The Council recommends tliat the present system of subscription bo continued 
in force for another year. 

A special edition of Uto Huxley Memorial Lecture was issued in monograpliio 
form at a price of 2s. M. 

Libbaky. 

The accessions to the labrary show a cousiderable increase on Utose recorded 
for 1905. In addition to this Dr. Maolvcr has Ijeen kind enough to deposit a 
number of works, relating chiefly to Africa, at the Institute fur tlie use of 
Fellows. 

The number of periodicals received in oxciiango for tliu Journal and Man lias 
been incteasnl by five units, four foreign and one colonial The binding of current 
{leriodicals has received sttention. 


Extkunal. 

Arrangcnitinls luvo been set on foot fur a deputation to the Prime Minister on 
tlie subject of an Anthropomelrio Survey. The co^iwration of a large number of 
eminent scientists has been pioiiiuHsI, and it is expected that the deputation will bo 
received at the beginning of the next session of I'arliament. 

ASSUltraON OF TliK TiTLB " BOTAL." 

The Council reports tliat it luu debated at considerable length Uie oilvisability 
of applying for permission to assume the title “ Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland." It has been resolved shortly to convene a general 
meeting of the Institute to obtain tho consent of Fellows to this measure. 
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Trtasurer’t Report for th* year 1906. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 


RECEIPTS. 

Balaxob in bniid, Jannuy lat, 1000:— 

Canh in Bank. 

(.Ui in Hauil ... 

Petty Ckab. 

Lean Balancta owed aa (ler IOO& Account 

library Fund .. 

“ Notea and Qaeriea” ..... 


SraacRimon:— 

Sis Life 8ahicr{|itians. 

Ordinary. 

Amwra . 

Adronce. 

Sau or JuvRxaia.. 

Salr or Uoxuir Lkcturrs ... 

“Mar" . 

ADVRsnauiRSTa in •/oumirf 
DiriORRoa. 

Lirrart Fvrd;— 

Ilalaiu.’c, January lat, lOOO 
Orant . 


Leaa Binding and Books. 

Petty Uuh.. . 


“Noto ard (jvsRiia*:— 

Balance . 

Reoeiretl, 1906. 

IIoDUIT’a “ UOAXOA " . 

" PnraiCAL DxTaainaAriox ■. 

Amuurt at l>RBtT orPumr Caan 
SURDRUB. 


Rteexftt ami PaymrnU 
£ I. d. £ g. d. £ e. d. 

122 8 6 
20 6 6 

1 6 0 

-1&3 0 0 

17 3 •( 

81 U 6 

- 68 17 0 

- 84 3 0 

. ISO 0 0 
■ 19 » to 0 

30 IS 0 
^ 27 0 0 

* - 092 17 0 

162 14 II 
6 19 9 

- 168 14 8 

99 19 6 
2 2 0 
12 7 8 

17 3 4 
10 0 0 

- 27 3 4 

II 14 10 

2 2L 0 

- 13 16 10 

- 13 0 0 

61 14 S 
8 0 3 

- 6ir 14 8 

28 10 7 
2 C 
3 12 2 
9 2 0 


£1,104 19 6 


Jamtiary lOtA, 1907. 


To Balance Forward £101 8<. Sd. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

tor the Year 1906. 


PAVMENTS. 

U>XT..... 

JODRKAI. . 

Lean rofuwl. 

ADVUTISI.<tO ... 

“Max-... 

Balaub .... 

nocBKKurixu. 

STAMni AXO Paucicu . 

Pman.xa axo SrATioxnir . 

Laxtixx ... 

Oraxt tu LixLvxr . 

IJirxLKr MBtiAL ABO Lkvtcuk . 

UoBunr’s “Uuaxda":— 

BoUnoo. 

LeiH It«c«iTc<l lOUO. 

“ PiiraiCAL Dktxuoratiox ". 

Inaubaxcx . 

Tbaviluxo ExruBis . 

ScxoRin ... 

Balaxcr Bl Bunk ..... 

(!!ash in ITaoJ . 

Ci'unlr/ cbeqoM i««eiv«il but not paid till after 31it Deoontber 


£ 4. 

d. 

£ 


«/. 



136 

0 

0 

366 13 

3 




16 8 

8 






360 

4 

7 



6 

10 

0 



176 

ID 

3 



110 

15 

0 



20 

10 

0 



61 

13 

11 



36 

10 

11 



1 

7 

3 



10 

0 

0 



2 

10 

0 

28 10 

m 

< 




8 

0 






28 

8 

7 



13 

6 

0 



1 

10 

0 



1 

19 

7 



19 

17 

2 


101 10 10 
0 3 4 
23 8 0 


191 8 2 


Examined and found oomet. 


(Signed) 


RANDALL H. PVE. 
P. W. KUDLEK, 


A*dU«n, 


£1,104 10 0 
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TkeaBUKEK’s IlKfOBT TOR TUB YkaB 1906. 

Oil the Slst December. 1906, the assets of the Institute were as follows 



£ 

«. 

d. £ 

M. 

d. 

AtseU (wot immediate!p rtalitahlt ):— 






Books in Library, Publications, Fumi- 






ture as |)er estimate of 1903 



885 

0 

0 

BealittMc A*»A »:— 






£.300 Metropolitan Consolidated 3J per 






cent. Stock, present value. 

306 

0 

0 



Arrears of subscriptiuiu, £137 10a Od. 






valued at. 

61 

18 

0 



Balance at Bank . 

161 

16 

10 



Cash in Hand. 

6 

3 

4 



Country clic<|ue6 (cashed after 31.12.06) 

23 

8 

0 






— 559 

6 

2 

Total Assets 



£1,444 

6 

2 

Against which there are liabilities:_ 







£ 

s. 

rf. 



Anthropological Ao/es aud Queries 

59 

14 

8 



Library Fund . 

13 

6 

6 






— 73 

1 

2 

leaving a surplus, if all our property were realised. 



••• ••• ••• 

... 


...£1,371 

5 

0 

Considering only our immediately realisable assets 








£ 

«. 

d. 

These amount to. 



... 659 

6 

2 

Less . 



... 73 

1 

2 

That is . 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

« • • 


... 486 

5 

0 


The state of ideal solvency also implies, as in my last report, the following 
additional lialnlities;— ^ 

^(»MrH<i/(]906). 

Man (Dccionber, 1906). 

Unexpended life subscriptions ... 


Total . 

Our immediately available Keserve Fund is .. 
Ixaving a deficit in tho Keserve Fund of 


£ «. d. 
... 250 0 0 
... 12 10 0 
... 439 0 0 


£701 10 0 
... 486 5 0 
... 215 5 0 
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Thk FtXANciAL Position of thk Institutk. 

Tlie fioAncial progress of the Iiistitnto couUnuee to be eatisfactoty. Tlio total 
receipts this year are £107 odd in excess of last year's. 

Tlie receipts from ordinary subscriptions are £23 more than last year. Hiis 
excess would liave been greater if twenty-three nieuiliers had not faile<l to pay 
their snbscriptions last year. The receipts from six life Hubscriptions, amounting 
to £126, have helped in the rctluction of the deficit in our Reserve Fund by 
£134 3*. 2</. 

The receipts from the sale of the Journal and Huxley Lectures are £20 more 
than last year. Tlie receipts from Man arc £28 less than last year. 

I regret to say that the arrears of subscriptions unpaid, namely, £137 10s. are 
considerably in excess of last year, but I have no doubt a cousiderable proportion 
of that sum will lie recovered later on. 

A record number of new members, namely forty-one, has been elected this 
year, and only twelve Itave lieen lost by reaigiiation or death. This makes a nett 
increase of twenty-nine members, which means a considerable oddition to tlie 
income of the Institute. If the membership continues to increase at this rate, 
the financial position of the Instiinte is assured, and there will bo considerable 
funds available to carry out several little enterprises wliich have been hitherto 
poetponed. 


J. Ghat, Mon. Treasurer, 


( 10 ) 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


THK BUUIAL MOUNDS AND DOLMENS OF THE EAKLY 
FAfPFJiOItS OF JAPAN. 

15v PBorESSOK WIIXLVSI OoMXAKD. A.K-SAf., F.S,A., F.I.C. 


tWiTu IYatm I-VIir.] 


Wf. liave hut litUe exact knowledge of tliu mode in wliicli llio Jaiaineae disposwl 
of tho iHKiies of their famous iload in tlio very earliest timeK. The nomcwluit 
v»^me HUtemeiita of their ancient traditionary reconls would seem to point to 
burial or mere depoeition on the suiniiiita of natural lulla as Uieir oariiest practice, 
hut the moHt ancient n;maiiw yet diacovertHl Imve not Iwen found iu auch localities! 
hut on tho lowergrounds bonlering tho plains,and on the plains themindvcs. Tfies^ 
remains, wliich consist of bronze swords and arrowheads, personal oniaments of 
steatite, josjier, ruck crystal, and other stones, and along with which no objects of 
iron occur, are generaUy found at but alight doptlis below the surface of thegroumL 
It is imiHswibleto say with alasolute certainty whether they hail or luul not been 
originally covered with mounds of earth. If they hod been so covered oj.d the 
mounds were of only small dimensions, the action of long weathering or the 
agricultural operations of bygone sges would have amply suOieed to level and 
•lestroy them. The mass of evidence is in favour of the lielief tluit low mounds 
hail been erected over them ami that the Ja|»anc8e were u race of mound builders 
in veiy early times indceiL 


In China, tuound-bnrial was practised ut a very remote period, and, although 
implidl credence cannot be altogether given to tho specific statements of the early 
writers relating to this matter, yet brnmlly cunsidorod their testimony doubtless 
contains some elcmontH of truth. The first burial mound of whicli tliey give a 
record is tho tomb of Hia How Kao, the date assigneil U> it lieing 1848 fiic' 
Several others, which I need not sjiecify, of Uter centuries rc. areolsomcntioned - 
but. ai«rt from tlresercconls. wo have very weighty evidence in favour of the 
extreme antiquity of mound-burial in that country in Uie use of the ideo-rrauh 
^ ting, Jap roailing ryd, from very remote times to denote a burial mound its 
onginal proper meaning being a high mount or peak. As the civUisation of Cl’i 
even during tliese Umea, was probably not without influence on the tribes beyond 

• "On IkeStoM Tigiires at CliincaeTuoiba and theOfferimr of vt. c , . 

Mayeiw S. CKiita Branch of tk* AtiaXie SocUty. March, 187a ^ F. 
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its Trontiers, it is not impossible that the Japanese may have been mound buildera 
before they migratnl from their old home on the mainland. Whether this 



mo. l.—umaio* or oolmes at TBUKxuaaa (drpnu;). 


aupiKisition may be correct or not, it is certain tliat the race pmetised mound 
burial, especially in the western parts of the islands they now occupy, several 
centuries l>efoto our era. 
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TJiai the simple mounds precwled tlioee tliat contain a rude stone chamber, 
which we call a dolmen,* is also not open to doubt, for associated with them wc find 
the rudest hand-made iKittery, and neither this pottery nor the swords of bronze 
previously mentioned liave ever lieen discovered in dolmens. Stone Iteads and 
ornaments and sometimes bronze arrow-heads are, however, found in dolmens, 
but then they occur along with weajions and objects of iron and lieada of glass. 
The period of the dolmens is thus a continuation of that of the simple mounds. 
During the ilolmen period, and certainly after it, the building of simple mounds 
still survived, but sarcoplingi of wood, stone or terra-cotta, of which there are no 
traces in those of the earliest date, were then used iu the burials. 

Excepting the earliest inoumk all others enclose either dolmens or aarco- 
pliagi. Those containing dolmens are generally older than those containing 
sarcophagi; tliere are, however, several examples in which kth classes are 
iintloubtedly contemporaneous. 

Burial mounds containing dolmens are very numerous in Japan, many 
huudreils are known to me. Of these 1 have carefully cxaminwl over four 
bundre<l. A deUile<l account of their various foniis, distribution and contents will 
Ik* found in Archirologia, vol. Iv, j». 489 tt art/* 

All dolmens, with one or two exceptions of late ihite, are conslrncted of nido 
unhewn blocks, often wealhere<l boulders just as Uken from the mountain sides • 
but in some localities where there is an outcrop of suitable rook, some of the stones 
seem to liave lieon roughly <iuarri«l. A view of the interior of a typical dolmen 
is given in Fig. 1, and Uie exterior of a mound in Plate I. 

Usually the dolmen is wA’cnnl hy a simple conical, circular, or soniewliat 
elongated, mound; the mounds, however, with which wo are sfiecially concerned 
in this paper are of an entirely different form. 

They are generally known as mutual or imperial burial mouinls, and are of 
more than usual interest, as, so far os my knowledge goes, they ore peculiar to 
Japan. 

From their form they may be not inaccuraUdy termwl “double" mounds 
altliough they never contain more than one ilohuem Fig. 2, which is <lrawn from 
my surveys, represents a typical one in the ncighliourhood of Xara (Yamato). 
Altliough it is of considerable size it is not one of the largest, yet I liave selected 
it for description as it is in a better state of preservation tluin any others I liave 
seen, and liesides 1 was able to go upon it and make careful measurements—os it 
had not, until I called attention to it, receive<l official recoguition as an imperial 
tomb, whereas in other cases this was prohibited, and I liad then to make my 
observations from outside the moats. ^ 

As scon in plan. Fig. 2, it appears to consist of a circular mound combined with 


• Tlie t«nn "dolmen* u tued in this paper in iU broad or mmeric lenie • * 

chamber, generally of rude oegnlithic .trurtura, Urgvr than a cUt, Z 


a 

A 


* Uowlond, TAe IMmrtu and Burial Jfoumlt m Japan, 
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anotiter intonnwliaU; in form lietween a triangle and a square. Bui os there are no 
triangular mounds in Japan, and no symbolic use of the triangle until couqiara- 
tivoly late times, I tliink, the form may be rogardo<l as a combination of a circular 
with a 8<|nare mound. This curious shsim is doubtless not without symbolic 
meaiiiug, yet .lapanese arcliaelogists have not l>eon able to give any satisfoototy 
interpretation of iL 



PtAM 




ScSLtorFcrr 
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no. 2.—nornu: aoi-so skak saba ( rAMsro ). 

(The (liktted line* o«i tlw l*lan r«|»re«ent U>e pomtHSM of the row* of Terra-«utU Tubes.) 

(K/tmlntml tf tke mmrttn CamM ^ tU SKictji 


The circular end rises in the form of a truncated cone forming u flat ])eak 
113 feet in diameter at its summit, and this is always the highest port of these 
mottnds. The sqnare eml. on the other hand, lias no distinct peak, its summit 
being an inclined plane, also flat, about 215 feet long, rising at a gentle angle from 
the inner slope of the conical peak, and terminating in a long, straight edge, 90 feet 
long, at right angles to the middle line of the mound. 
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S<.rue of those mniiinlji. especially wJien seen from a distance, apjjear to liavo 
two peaks, and from this feature the name “ fuU-go-yama’* or twin hills* has lietm 
appUe<l Ui them, hut on examining tliora closely I have always found that there 
was only one original peak, and that the other Iiad Iwen formed by the excessive 
weathering of the narrower part of the square end. 

T1.C word g .\fxmjuigi or Triryo, i« often applied to them as a si^cilic 

nauie, hut this is not atricUy correct, as its meaning is merely “ imperial mausoleum." 
and in that sense is used for all imperial tomlw of wjiatever form, whether they 
are double or simple moundsL* 

Tlie burial, whetlier in a dolmen or sarcophagus, invariably took place in the 
circular end of the mound. In the square end no remains of any interment have 
ever Iwn found, hut on its surface fragments of ceremonial vessels sometimes 
occur, inducting tliat some of tlie funeral or sulieequeut rites were celchmUil there. 

The chief dimensions of this mound are :— 


Total length of base. 

... 674 feet. 

Extreme length of vpiare end . 

... 425 „ 

Diameter of round end . 

... 420 „ 

Height of conical peak . 

... 65 „ 

Height of tenuiiial etlgu of square end 

52i „ 


llie exact relative proimrtious which these measurements Iteor one to another 
differ in nearly every one of these double mounds, but the pro|)orlioM of length and 
breadth generally range from 1*42 ; 1 to 1-58 :1. 

Tliese mounds have usually terraced sides. In the example slmivn in the 
diagram there are two well-formed tcrracc-s completely encircling it In some 
smaller mounds there is only one terrace or none, hut in those of the largest size 
tlmre are ofUm three. At the re-enU‘ring angle on each si.le a projection nUiut 
o5 feet broa.J.now generally of irregular fonii. but probably origiuully semicircular, 
extends from the lowest terrace into the moat, and upon this there is generally a 
low, circular iiiountL 

The moat has nti average hremlih of 100 feet, and completely surrounds the 
mouml. Nearly all these tlouhle mouiuU pewseas n wide moat, although some from 
their i^siuon ou sloping ground, are not surrotituled by one. Oihere. ns the’ hu-m 

"“’.'.'If Nintoku. in Izuiui, and another, also of vast size, uZt 

hujiidera (Kawochi), had two niiMts encircling them. Around the outer emhaiik- 

ment of the mont of several of the laiger mounds, sumll conical m.iunds are raneed 
at varying distances apart. ® 

A cnri»u. .hid, i|„, dl I, 

lom„.r .iti, whfcb the l»Mer, o( Uioir munniiu., 1,™*, .„d ,,, 0 ,^.« 

' Other tuunm by which they *n- popalwly known are : 

ilyitaA-yama =HilI r««»mbling a bottle gourd. 

.'^iKa.</raiw=Mo«nd of the ahape of a Japanese lute 
t Ao-iM,-yoiim=Hai of the ahape of a mill for grinding tea. 
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linwL One of tlicsc tulies in rcprescnU><l in Fig. 3. Il is I foot 1 inch to 1 foot 
3 inches in dinnieter, 1 foot 5 inches long, and J to J inch thick, ami is 
strongthened by three horizontal ridges encircling it. Two 
holes 2 inches in diameter are pierced in it opposite each 
other near its middle. 

In each row these tubes are set upright from 3 to 6 
inches ni>.art, and are almost completely burittl in the earth, 
about an inch or eo only Iieing e.xposud. On this mound the 
row which encircles the entire summit is 8 feet, tluit on the 
upper torraco only 4 feet from the edge. On the lower 
terrace the tubes arc exposed, and are l«ing washed away by 
the water of the inonl (Fig. 4), 

Tlic total length of the rows on this mound, if placed in a 
straight lino, would exceed miles, whilst the numlior of 
tubes at the lowest computation is not less tluin 4,740, 
exclusive of those on the emlmikment of the mmt. 

It is difficult to determine, with aijsolutc certainty, the 
exact intention of the early Japtiiiese in using these rows of terra-cotta tubes. 
It may l*o that they were plaetsl in tlio positions we have seen for structural 
reasons, to aid in preserving tho fonii of the summit and terraces «»f the mound and 





no. 3.— BAXIWA. 
TWaA-OOTTA TCBE. 



no, 4.— TxaaA-ooTTA resn ox rna Lowxa txmuo or a.x iMmuL Morso. 

XAEA (TAKATO). 
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the oinbnnkment of tlie moat from being destroyed by weathering, but, if so, 
it is not obvious wliy they were ever Iniried as far as 8 feet from the e<lge they 
were intended to protect. 

On the other liand tliey may liave i)een intended to represent tlie retainers, 
who, in earlier times, were immolated on the mornnl, but to this it may l»e objected 
that they would ilien have borne at least some rough resemblance to the human 
form, or some indications tliat they represented it They occur, too. on mounds 
upon which rude terra-cotta human figures luive been found along with them 
Possibly tlierc may be some truth in Imth sup])osition8. 

Opposite the square end and on the outer embankment of the moats of these 
imiicrial burial mounds is the " kakusaku " or sacred enclosure, where offerings are 
made to the vutn<* of the deceased em|ieror on the aiinivcrsary of his death. 
Tliis will be descrilied later when describing the mvnwgi of the Emperor 
Keitai. 

Frequent mention occurs in .lapnnese literature of the ancient custom of 
burj'ing human beings and horees at the tombs of njcmbers of the imtierial family 
and of chieftains. Tim most important passages ore in the Nihongi} 

(2 B.C.) ** 28th year, Winter, 10th month, 5th year. Vaiuato-hiko no Mikoto, 
the Emimroi’s younger brttther by tlie mother's side, died, 11th month. 2nd day. 
^ aiuato-liiko was buried at Tsukizaka in Musa. Tlicreu|)on his personal 
attendants were assembled, and were all buried alive upright in the precinct of 
the misasagL For several days they died not, but wept and wailed day and night. 
At last they died and rotted. Dogs and crows gathered and ate them." 

" The Emperor Suinin, hearing tlie sound of their weeping and wailing, was 
grieve<l in heart, and commanded his high officers, saying; ' It is a very jxainful 
tiling to force those wliora one has loved in life to follow him in death. Though 
it lie an ancient custom, why follow it if it is bod ? From this time forward take 
council, so as to put a slop to the following of the dead,” 

(a,D, 3.) “ 32nd year, Antutnii, 7th month, 6lh day. The Empress Hibasn- 
bime no Mikoto dicti Some time before the burial, the Emperor commanded his 
ministers, saying: • We luive already recognised that the practice of following the 
dead is not good. What should now ho done in performing this burial ?' Thero- 
iipou Xomi no Suknno came forwnnl and said: ' It is not good to bury living men 
upright at the tumulus of a princa How can such a practice be handed down to 
jiosterity ? I beg leave U» projiose nu cxisMlient which I will submit to your 
Majesty.* So he sent messengers to summon up from the Land of Idzumo a 
hundred men of the clay workers Bo. He himself dtreoUMl the men of tlie clay 
workers Be to take clay and form therewith shapes of men, horses, and various 
objects which he prcsenUnl to the Emperor, saying: * Henceforward let it lie tlie 
law for future ages to substitute things of clay for living men, and to set them up 
at tumuli' Then the Emperor was greatly rejoiced, and commended Nomi no 


' NOiaugi dronieln of Japan from tk* Eariimt TiMe$ to JLt>. 697. 
TfWuiUtion by W. O. Aston, C.M.G., vol {, pp. 178-181. 


Completed, a.d. 780. 
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Sukunc, wiping; "Hiy expedient Imth greatly pleased our heart.' So the things 
of clay were first set up at the tomb of Hib asu-liimc no Mikota And a name was 
given to those clay objects. They were calletl Hani-wa (olay rings). Another 
name is Tatemono (things set up). 

“Then a decree wiis issued, saying; ‘Henceforth these clay figures must be 
sot up at tumuli: let not men be harmed.’ 

Tho Emperor bountifully rewarded Xomi-no-Sukuno for this service, and 
also bestowetl on him a kneading place, and 
apiwinted him to the official chaige of tho 
clay workers Be."* 

Tlie following examples of these customs 
as practised in China, are given by Mayers 
in the paper already referred to. 

678 ac. Human beings were first slain 
at the grave of tlw deceased 
sovereign Wu Kung Tljc 
number was 66. 

At tim death of Emjieror Muh 
Kung 177 were slain. 

At the death of Emperor She 
Kwang-ti, concubines who 
had borne no children, and 
others were put to death. 

No other later instances ore given, but 
it lis rccortled that “ at tho tomb of Hoh 
KU-ping(117 aa), stone figures of men and 
horses were arrayed." 

In the province of Vamato, after these 
sacrifices hod ceased, tliere was for some 
time a pretence of immolating victims. They 
were shut up in the chamlwr of the mound 


621 B.C. 


210 ac. 


no. a-'TKaiu-oorTx nuiAUc riacaa. 
(TnKhi-ninffye’). | USKAR. 

(OgwWaaO UU V «*« OtmmtU ll« 

SarMir W 


with tlio dead, but an opening was left through which they might escape. Thtsso 
persons (termed omio, "smoke vanishiug") were, however, considered to be dead, 
and hod to live in districts sjiocially set apart for them. 

Tlie custoilians of tlie burial mounds formed another grade of men who were 
similarly compelled to live apart from tho ordinary people. Tliey were termed 
" shiku." Both these grades usually carried on fanning operations. 

Tlie figures set up on the ancient burial mounds are called by tho Japanese 
" tsuchi ningyo," a term merely signifying clay images. They are, with rare 


• Acconling to Ur. W. O. Aston, “th« date ascribed to this incident cannot be depended 
on. At least, Chineae accounts speak of the custom of human sacrifices at tho burial of a 
sorereigo as in force in Japan ao late as ajx. S47." 

Vou XXXVIL . c 
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oxccplions, made of only lightly burnt terra-cotUi. gcnoraUy red in colour. Owing to 
Uie perialmble nature of this niatorial when exposed to the action of the weather, 
they would be repifUy destroyed as long as they stood aliove the ground, and 
only when by chance they were ovorturnetl and liecame covoretl with earth, was 
there any possibility of' Oicir preservation, hence but few have sunivotl. and 

incist of these are in a fnignien- 
tary condition. Unfortunately no 
records liavo been kept of the 
positions in which tlio existing 
specimens were found, but there 
is not the least doubt, judging 
from tlMj forms of their ixxlesUls, 
that they were set up abovo tho 
surface of the niounil and not buried 
within it. My own opinion, which 
is based on the jiosition in which 1 
found a pedestal on a large mound 
of imperial form, and numerous 
fragments of terra-cotta, not pieces 
of ordinor}* tubular Aanitm on others, 
is that they were so set np around 
the level summit of circular mounds 
and of the round peak of the double 
moumls. 

Fig. 5 represents one of these 
archaic fignres from a mound in tho 
province of Kozuke, which 1 was 
fortnnate in Iieiiig able to secure, 
and it is now in the British Museum. 
From tlie mode in whioh tho linir 
is orrangwl, it is evidently intended 
to represent a woman ; arouiul tho 
neck is a necklace of round beads. 

rio. 8. —Twnu-wnr* maui nocas The pedestal is in llic form of a tube 

) uxEAB. resembling tho futniica previously 

O f ■■ S o ul Hr «*» *** sf mentioned, and like them is pierced 

with two holes through which, it is 
said, a bar of wood was Hxed to assist in keeping the figure in an upright 
{Kwition on the mound. 

In Fig. 6 is illostrateil a male figure wearing a helmet, also a curious necklace 
of tlie curved ornaments, moffo/atno, cylindrical beads alternating, which seems to 
have been worn only by men. Terra-cotta fignres of horses were also frequently 
■tt up along with tlio human figures. 
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Stone figurcB, calle<l ha^ato, oro even rarer than those of terra-cotta; it would 
hence seem that they had never l)een extensively ase<l 

One from the province of Chikugo, now in the Imperial Muaenm, Tokyo, is shown 
in Fig. 7. It is a flat slab 3 feet in height (including the pe«lestal). flj to 7 inches 
thick, rnugldy hewn to represent a man wearing a short swonl. On the back are 
perpendicular incised lines which are supposed by some to represent arrows. Tlw 
mound from whioli it was taken U one of tho double form, and formerly contained 
a dolmen hut now all the stones are gone.' 

A curious form in which these guardians of tho tomb arc represented is shown 
in Fig. 8, which is a print of a rubbing of one of three rude stones, each of which 
has incise*! on its surface, in Iwldly cut lines, a rude 
*lrawing of a human figure with the head of a hare. 

Tliis steno measures 4'1 x 1’6 x I’O feet, and its sides 
are not hewn but weathered. Tlio others are much 
smaller. Tliey were found on tho toj) of a burial 
mound, near Nora, altrihutoil to the Empress Gemmyo, 
who died in A.D. 721, ami near them was also nncarthwl 
a hewn stone slab bearing an inscription and the above 
date. 

When I saw them they were in tho temple Todaiji 
(Nara), an*l were labellwl Jfayaio, which signifies 
Imperial gnanL” 

The largest double mounds ore situated in tho 
prorinoes of Izumi, Kawachi, and Yamato, but many 
others of imposing size I liavo also found in tho 
provinces of Kozuke, Settsu, H6ki, Izumo, Yamashiro, 

Hariroa, Bizen, and Hyfiga. 

They vary in dimensions from a diminutive 
example in llyuga, only 125 feet long and 18 feet high, 
to the stupendous pil«» officially recognised as tho no. 7.—arosa riocaa raon 
tombs of tho Eraperera Niotoku and Uichu in Izumi, ^ doluw mocsd. 

ami Ojin in Kawachi, none of which are less than 
1,200 feet in length and 60 feet in height. That of 

Nintokn is specially notewortliy for its vast extent, Iming about 00 feet high, and 
with its two moats covering about 80 acres of ground. 

The manner in which tho dead were disposed in these donble mounds is by no 
means nniforra. S.imo do not contain a megalithic dolmen, but only a sarcophagua 
of stone or wood not very deeply buried in the round peak. This 1 have found in 
some cases surrounded with a low wall of stones, over which larger slaljs were 
laid; in olhere these walls ore wanting, and huge boulders then seem to have been 
simply j>laeed over the coffin. 

I In the Shaku Nihongi (written in the thirteenth eenturyX it ia aUted that there were 
many other figures of men and animala on thia mound, 

0 2 
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no, 8.—BATATO. 

rnm • Barld ■east ittHlial*! to iA« Kmjnm ammjn. 
nAMor.) 


One of the largest and most 
noteworthy of these double 
mounils containing a doliiion, 
is aitnateil in the \illttgo of 
Mise, in the most classic region 
of the province of Yaniato. The 
vast proportioiu) of this mound, 
and the magnitude of the 
dolmen within it, exemplify 
well the ini{)ortance which the 
ancient Japanese ntUicIietl to 
the sepulture of their illustrious 
dead. With the exception of 
the circular mound which fonus 
its eastern peak, it is covered 
with terraced fields and {Mirt of 
the village. When first crecte«l 
it cannot have l)ecn less than 
1,000 feet long and 600 feet 
broad, althoiigli now it is 
slightly smaller, and the peak 
is 84 feet high. 

A little to the south of 
Unebi;iiina, around the villages 
Misc, Myohoji and Koahi, is tlio 
most imjHirtaiit dolmen region 
in the provinco. Although now 
the numl>er of doltnciw is hut 
few, yet three of these are 
amongst thu mnst tvmnrkablu 
in .IniKin, whilst everywhere 
mined mounds iiml piles of 
broken stones mark the situs 
of scores of others, some of 
which were flestroyed to 
funiish stones for tlio modoru 
mausoleum of the Gm{K)n>r 
Jimmu. 

Fig. 9 represents the mound 
in longitudinal and transverse 
sections, showing the position of 
the dolmen within it. Tliesc 
bring very forcibly before us 
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ihe ooniparative iiisignifiouico of the burial chamber when contrasted with the 
vast diuieiiaions of the mound. 

The mound which is also shown in Plate II is much dilapidated. Its sides mid 
summit liavo long been under cultivation, and are clothed witlt terraced barley 
Helds, excepting a portion at its eastern end, where a grove covers an irregularly 
roundetl mound, which originally formed its jteok. Vet on account of its vast size 
agricultural operations have faile<l to destroy the chief features of its original form 
—a double mound of the imperial tyi* with four Uirraces. The moat has been almost 
completely absorbetl by the surrounding fields so that its width cannot bo 
nsccrtaino<L 

The dolmen, it will bo seen, is situated l»elow the round jicak, and lies within 
the mound at right angles to its long axis; its entmneo, which foces south 10® west, 
licing almost on a level with the second terrace. The gallery leading to tlio 



no. a— DOPin,* MousD at mim tamato) 


ta tk« iW «itniK« •« Uw iklMi !• iwm la a« •!<>■ at Uw mmoit Mua tli« pMk. 

Tb«tnuuTcfwMttliw*ti>M On fwaiuuncl On iMiiMa •ithln Un nMttBd. 

(MtffmlwrS V iKi <*• OnaHI «/ flU SMtafr Jmlitmmrin.) 

chamber is al»out CO feet long, about 8 to 10 feet high, and varies in breadth from 
4 to 8 feet. Its roof consists of six huge undresaeil stones, one of which is IG feet 
ill length. Its walls ate built of similar cyelo|iCun blocks of somi'wliat smaller 
size, and all are of the rudest irn^lar forms without any truce of tool marks. Its 
floor slopes grmlually inwnrtls. I was, unfortunately, able to ]>enctratc only about 
40 feet into tliis dolmen, wlicn I was 8lopi*ed by water and mud, which had 
aceumulateil to a depth of about 4 feet further in, so that I did not reach tlic 
chmulwr, but, so far as I could see it, its structure is tlie same as tlw gallery. It 
contains two stone sorcophagL Psrt of the cover of one of these—that placed 
longitudinally near the middle of the chamber—was just mible above the water. 
It is of the usual form and size, well hewn, and willi projecting lugs. The other 
sarcopliagus, which is placed transversely near the back wall, was not seen, lieing 
covered with water. I made two other special journeys to this dolmen dating 
iieriods of drought, but on neither occasion bml the water diminished. 
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I am hence compelleil to rely for the dimensions of the chamiter on the hgiirea 
given in the Set Seki Dsu Shi, a Japanese arcluiological work, dealing chiefly with 
the imperial burial mounds, and published in 1853. In this book it is stated that 
the length of this chamber is 24 feet, breadth 18 feet, and tliat its roof consists of 
three stones. Tliese measureiucnts must be received with some reserve, but the 
chamber is certainly a large one. According to the author of this book, the dolmen 
is the tomb of tlie Emperor Mommu (died a.d. G8(i> and the Empress Jito (dietl 
A.D. 702), but there are no grounds whatever for such an attribution. It is. 
undoubtedly, an imperial mound, oithongli it is not oflicially reor^uise<l as one by 
tlie Iui{>erial Board of Ceremonies at tliu present time, and the extensive cultivated 
Helds which cover it show tliat this non • recognition dates from at least a 
century or two ago. The reasons for its rejection from the ofllcial list of the burial 
mounds of emiierors or princes is impossible to conjecttire, and especially so when 
we find so many puny and insignificant mounds are included in it. When wo 
consider tliat this mound is excee<led in magnitude by only two others—and these 
are those of the famous Emperors Nintoku and «*>jin—tlmt the dolmen it contains 
is the largest in the cuuiiti^', aud is, licsides, uue<|ualled us n sjiecimeii of meguliihic 
structure, 1 think we cannot avoid arriving at the conclusion that it is, without 
doubt, the tomb of on emperor, and from the rude, undressed blocks of its dolmen 
—a very early one—one of the many of whose lives the ancient books, tlie 
" Kojiki” and "Nibongi,*’ contain no reconI; whose very names ore unknown. 

Tlie smallest double mound which 1 have found containing a large cluuubor is 
one of a rather extensive group of dolmens witli simple mounds which is scattered 
over the lower slopes of Mount Koxuniki, near the village of Teraguchi (Vaniato). 
The mound is 167 feet long and .32 feet high. The dolmen* is the largest in the 
group, and Iwth gallery and chamber are of rude mcgalithic structure. 

Hurt these large double mounds are the tomlis of men of im{>erial mnk of 
pre-eminent jwwer is, I think, not open to doubt. Tlicir vast bulk implies the 
lalmur of many hundreds of men for a considerable time for their construction, and 
this only a chief or supreme ruler could command. According to Jainnese 
archieologists the earliest is the tomb of the Emperor Annei (c. fourth centuiy 
A.a), and the latest that of the Em{)eror Oiilatsu (died a.d. .585X Whilst not accepting 
the strict accuracy of these dates, there seems to be no reason to doubt lliat several 
are as early as one or two centuries or more before our era, aud tliat they continuwl 
to be built for Hve or six centuries after it. During this range in time nearly all 
the emperors whose names are recorded in the Kojiki, and many whose name.s and 
existence liave been forgotten, were buried in these double mounds in the central 
provinces, but I liavo also found these mounds of imperial form in the imporUnt 
dolmen districts of Iziimo, Hoki, Bizeu, Kozuko and Iliugu which are remote from 
tlie ceiilrul provinces, the seats of the above rccc^mscd cniiicrora. This would 
stem U» itidieato llutl these regions were once independent centres or were governed 
by chiefs who were regarded as e<]uals w'ilh the cential ruling foiiiilv. 

' Arektnitogia, Iv. 620, Tab. 1, Na 123. 
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According to the statements of Japanese records the care of the imperial tombs 
was entrusted to special resident offioere from very early times, a custom sun’iving 
at tlic present day. But the appointment of custodians was frequently discontinued, 
sometimes for a considerable time; tlic mounds were then neglected and their 
sanctity was disregarded, and it is probably owing to llus tliat many are now under 
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cultivation, and with numen)U8 others, ore not recognised os im]ierial tombs. Yet, 
notwithstanding those breaks in the rcgtdnr succession of custodian^ it is not 
unroasonuble to suppose that the must important mounds, those wiiich from their 
imposing sue form such conspicuous objects on the plains, would not altogether lose 
tlic early traditions attached to them, and would at least retain the names of the 
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emperors vrlioee tombs lliese traditions indicated Uicm to b(>. If any reliance may be 
ploccHl on this supposition, then the enormous mounds of Nintoku. Kiohu und Ojin 
limy be eouaidered to be the tombs of tlie emiierors whoso names they bear, although 
in the great majority of lesser magnitude the attribntion will be doubtful. Fnun 
this it follows that the building of double mounds reached its xenith aliout the 
fourth century' of our era. 

Before proceeding to deal further with typical inisasaffi of the double mound 
form, I will enter into a brief conaideration of the mutuatji or imperial mausoleum 
of the Emperor Jimmu, the founder of the Imperial dyimsty.* 

At the foot of the northern side of Mount Unobi, in the province of Yomato, 
a mound of insignificant size but a few feel in height and diameter, one of a Kiimll 
scattered group, hail been long pointed out by tradition as the mixuaffi or burial 
mound of the Emperor Jimmu, the founder of the Imjicrial dyimsty. 

Shortly after the fall of the Sbogunate it was recognised ns such by the govern* 
ment, and was surroundetl with a moat and embankment together with a largo tract 
of the ground around it. 

The present emperor visited the mittuatji on April 3rd, 1877, the anniversary 
of the death of Jimmu, and was present at the celebration of the annual ceremonies 
held licfore it. 

It is curious to note tlmt the mound attributed to the first Eni()eror Jimmu 
is ailuute<l not on Mount Unebi but on the plain at its foot; yet, according to the 
old traditionary reconls, the earliest emperors were all interred on the summits 
or brows of natural hills. 

The mistuagi is of little archseolngical importance as its construction diflers 
entirely from any of the ancient umusohm. It is difficult to conjecture the grounds 
on which its form was decided, yet it is worthy of description os showing what is 
regarded by the government to be a fitting mausoleum for the first of tlie imperial 
lino. 

The mvKuagi is represented in Fig. 10, which is oopic<l from a JajMiueso 
drawing. It consists of an inner square of level ground with sides 358 feet long, 
containing two low mounds, each about 18 feel in diameter and 2 feet to 3 feet 
high. It is enehMe<I by a low embankment and surrounded by a moat containing 
water. The mound attributed to the Emperor Jimmu is nearer the middle of the 
8<iuarc Ilian is shown in the figure. Neither mound is visible, even from the 
neighbouring slope of Mount Unebi, as the enclosure is tliickly planted with trees. 
Outside the moat, on tlie north and also on the south side, a broml roadway runs from 
the cast to the west sides of the mi»aaag\, and the whole is enclosed by a turfed 
embankment sunuountwl by a fence of stone rails. The entire enclosure is 
rectangular, and measured along the stone fence U 871 yards in ciieuiU 

' It is iTCvrd«<J in the Kojiki that in the “ 76th year of hi* reign (58S ao.X on the 11th day 
of the 3rd month, the Emperor Jimmu died in the palace of Kashiwa-lan. Hia age was then 
1S7. The following year, autumn, the ISlh day of the 0th montli, he wae buried in the 
mieojo^', north'eaat of Mount UuebL* 
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The outer gale of the form usually found at all imperial tombs ia shown by a 
hruud line on the outer side of the embankment which crosses the moat. 

On the other aide of the moat is a wootlen torii 18 feet high, and behind thLs 
another torii 12 feet high, constructed of stems of the tree htnoki (Thuya obtuaa) 
from which tho bark has not been removed. This kind of torii is said to be 
peculiar to this misasaift. On each side of tho space lietween tlie torii is a stone 
lantern such us are seen at all misasaffi. 

On one of luy visits (2ud April, 1888), 1 found a new wooden shod had Iieen 


erected in the space between tho two torii just mentioned for the annual ceremony 
of the 3rd, the date of the deiiih of the emperor, wljen a representative of tho 
Mikado' visits tiro tomb to make Uie customary’ offerings. This officer is callwl 
Chohuski or imperial ambassatlor, and, in a<ldition to tho offerings mentioned below 
presents a u{>ecial offering from the Mikado, the nature 
of which I was unable to ascertain. 

Tim offerings are made on eleven siimbo (ceremonial 
stands of white wood), and consist of products of the sea, 
river, and mountain such as tai (serranus marginalw), carp, 
sea weed, salt, water, sale (rice beer), moehi (rice broad), 
horsenulish, oranges, pheasants and wild ducka 

A ceremonial offering of mocAi and sake at the outer 
gate by Shinto priests is illustrated in Plate Til. Three 
sambo, bearing the offerings, ore shown on the table in 
front of the officiating priest 

The public are allowe<l to go only os far as the gate 
on the outer side of the moat where they pay reverence 
to the tomb. 

Tlio most ancient Jupanese {lottery yet found ore tho 
rude vessels which were unearthed near tho small tumuli of 
this misasagi whilst the present moat was lieing excavated. 

Fig. 11 representa one of these, now in the Gowlond collection in the Tlritish 
Museum; others, not mueJr different from it, are Kgured and describerl in the 
Kicanko Dzusetsu, by the late Japanese arclucologist Ninugawo. 

The uiimMiji which 1 now propose to doscribo is tlmt of tho Kmperur Keitai 
who dicil in A.t*. 531, as it is one of the tiest preserved of all tlie misasagi recognisetl 
by tho Imperial Board of Ceremonies; wo will then consider the most important 



no. tl. —raRRA-COTTA TAMC 
(haxii madk), iikioiit, 

7^ tvenn. 


■ Mikada Though tliia it the name by which the whole outer world know* the tovereign 
of Japau, it it not that now u»d in Ja{aut itaelf, except in poetry and on great uccaaiunt. The 
word it one indicative of the highest retpect, ta it it but natural that the name naed by tbe 
Japanese of old to designate their heaveu-detceuded lovereign ahonid lie. The Japanete have 
got into the habit of calling their sovereign by such alien f.liiiieae title* as Senthi, “ Uie aon of 
Heaven"; Sen-0 or SennO, “the Heavenly Emperor *; 8buj0,“the Supreme Master.* Hit 
designation in tbe official translation of modem public documenta into English is “ Emperor.* 
mugs Jajiansst. Basil Hall Chamberlain, 1881, p. :B>I. 
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of those of the earlier cmi^rois in the central provinces; and afterw’ords some 
tvjtical examples in other centres. 

Kritai Tenno .—Bom A.D. 450, reigned from 507-531. llcsidcnce at Tama ho 
(Yamato). Tltc misasagi of tliis emperor is an excellent example of a well-preacr\'ed 
double mound, situated on the plain between Takatsuki and Ota in Uie province 
of Settsu. No natural eminence has been taken advantage of in building it, and 
this, togetlier with tlie extensive embankments which still bound the moat on two 
sides, show tlmt its erection must have been a work of great magnitude, although 
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in tliis respect it falls far behind the enormous piles of Nintoku and Ojin. It 
Iiossesses fur us, however, more than usiul interest, as it is the lost great example uf 
the double mound periml, whicli, beginning alwut one or two centuries Ra, 
reached its zenith during the reigns of Ojin and Nintoku and ended at the death 
of Yumei AJ>. 587. Four emperors succeeding Kcitai were interred in double 
mounds it is true; yet these are nil of iuriguificant dimensions. 

During later times the building of large double mounds appears to have licen 
resumed, otherwise it is difficult to explain the occurrence uf several both in 
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Yaroato and Kawathi witli aides, peaks and terraces ao little weatliereil that tliey 
seem as if maile but a century or two ago, yet no iraperial name ia attached to them. 

Tlie tumulus of the Emperor Keitai. Plate HI. ia a long terraced mound, the 
upper imilion rising from the thin! ternK«; this terrace, however, Ls insignitlcant 
in size and aomewliat ill-detined compared with the two lower terrocea. 

The Imse of llie mound nn»8urea 729 feet in lengtli, 497 feet in breadth at its 
aoutheni end which ia straight, and 465 feet at its opi*osite an<l circular end. 

Fig. 12, which ia drawn from my survey, shows the mound in plan and 

section. 

The moat varies in breadth from 80 feet to 130 feet. Tlie height of tlw mound 
could not lie aatisfactorily measured, but its straight eml is not lew tlwn CO feet 
high above the level of the.water in the mosit The top of the round end cannot bo 
well seen as it ia covered closely with trees. From tlm top of tlie straight end to 
the base of the round end ia 235 feet. At the south end. the lowest terrace is almut 

34 feel broad and the succeeding one 42 feet. 

There is a projection from the lower terrace in the re-entering curve of each 
long side. These projections are not distinct mounds although they are somewhat 
higher at the middle tlian at the sides. 

The east bank of the moat lias been much cut away, ami cultivated fields 
extend to within a few yards of the moat. On the west side the ground has 
not lieen disturbed, and here fragments of hanwa occur, although none of the 
tubes con !» seen in situ. On Uie north summit there are said to bo tliree huge 
stones similar to Uiose of dolmens. 

A short ilistance from the embankment on the west side, nearly opjioaito the 
rc-enU'ring curve, there is a small circular mound with hanxvn fragments scattered 
over it, and two other Biiuilar mounds occur near the north-west comer, and remarns 
of several others are seen in the fields on the cost. 

Tlie kahtualu, or sacred enclosure, shown in Plate IV is of the usual form. 
On its right is a stone granite pillar, modem, liearing the name of the emperor, and 
on Uie left the usual official notice board.* Its dimemdons are as follows ^-llroadth, 
43 feet 2 inches; length, 30 feet 2 inehes. The torii are each 1 foot in diameter. 
The front torii ia 10 feet OJ inch high from the stone lintel to the bottom of the 
top bar. Both torii are of round hewn timber, both uprights and crow bars. 

* official inacriplion on the uotice board at a miaoaiyi. 

Anguat Tomb of the Ein|>eror . 

Eaat to Weal .. 

North to South Kon .-. 

(In aouie eases only tlw circuit is given.) 

Regmlatioiu. 

It is not permitted to enter here or to climb the niouud. 

It is not permitted to catch the fish or birds. 

It is not permitted to cut down the Uvea or Isunbiwa. 

Date. 

Tht abort nolijieatum u to be itrictif oltytd. 
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The fence consults of CArefulIy-liown wooden poets rising from a hori/Aintal 
lieaiu which rest on a foundation of one row of iH}uared stones. Within the 
enclosure there are two stone lanterns, one on each side of the inner toriL The 
space witliiu the enclosure and also in front of Uio gate is covcretl witli sand or fine 
gravel and is kept carefully swept. Outside the gate the sand is carefully heapoil 
into two conical mounds, one on each side, and when ofTerings are mode here on the 
a]>pointed days the sand is scattered over this space. Tlie same suudl mound.s of 
siuiil may be seen occasionally at the entrances of cremation groun^Is in the countr}*. 


Chwti Tfnno's MiMtaaijL PL V. 

Chiuu Tonno, bom A.li. 149, accession 192, dieil 200.2.6. Ago 52. lleaiilence, 
KehL 

The mijtastufi} Plate V, is situated at Fnjftdera in KawachL It is a double 
mound surrounded by a moat The enilnnknient and the tumulus also liave been 
recently repaired and put in order, so that the origiiml siupe of the former may 
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Imvc lieen slightly altered. Tlte oast side of the mound (Fig. 13) is more perfectly 
preservMl tliaii the west, tlie projection on Uio latter side being now almost 
shapeless. The measurements were hence made on the east side only. 

TIio kaka$aku is placed on tlie embankment of the moat, almost opposite the 
middle of the wjuare end of the end. It faces S. 20° W. The dimensions of the 
kakusaku enclosure arelength. 30 feet 2 inches, and breadth, 42 feet 7 inches; 
gate, 8 feet 6 inches broad. On one visit the moat was almost empty of water, 
fragments of haniwa, of both red and a bluish colour, were then scon to be strewu 
along the Imttom, both at tlie Ijosc of the tumulus and of the emlnnkmcnt. They 
were more numerous in the former {Kwition. 

According to the official notice boanl, the miKiwgi measures 651 kea= 1,294 


• Thi* mmuagt wm only detennined to b* that of (Jhiiai about forty-four yeora ago when 
it waa re|jaired. 
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yunls in circuit, along the eralmnkniont of the moat. The principal climensions of 
tlie mound are:— 

Feet 

Length of hasG ... . . ... 803 

„ ^ip ... ... ... ... *.. .*• 331 

Breadth of base, square end . 6374 

„ „ round „ ... ... ... ... 560 

Height of round end about ... . ... 70 

The moat variea in breadth from 109-172 feet. Tl>e summit rises from 
the fourth terrace, whioli ia unusiud, most misasnyi having not more tliaii three 
terraces. Tlio fourtli terrace is, however, very indistinct in places, anil may l )0 of 
later date than llio mound, and this, 1 think, extremely prolmhle, as the summit 
iKith at the round and the si^uare end is much less hroail than we should expect to 
find in a misnsayi of such largo dimensions. Tlie other terraces liaw also been 
much cut up for some reason which is not apparent. 

Tlio pnyections from Uie lower terrace, especially tluit on tlio east side, are 
wen to 1)0 not of the form of onlinary small round tumuli, but merely prolongations 
of tlie lowest terraiw, rising aljoiit two feet or so from their side* to the middle, with 
a low’ rounded surface. Near it are the following mounds:— 

A Buuill round mound almost in front of the kaktutaktu 40 yards distant, 
and two oUiers. 

A similar mound, on east side, in line with tlic moat at the square base 

and 150 feet from the emliankment. 

„ „ east side, opposite the cur>’e, and 150 feet from tlio 

umliaukment. 

„ west side, in line with the moat at the square bn«5 
and 50 yartls from the embankment 

A doable „ with a moot, rery small, lying cast and west, alxnit 
200 yanls north of tlie north end of the misttsaffi. 

Tliere may luivo been several other small mounds arranged around the outer 
embankment which liavo l»ccn levelleil by the farmers, as miltivation extenda quite 
up to tho moat. None of these small mounils, which in Kawnchi are rangeil around 
the inqierinl tumuli, contain dolmens. Tliey arc generally simple mounds of earth. 
In one example near the m tsasnyt of the Emperor Ingio, alioul 14-2 miles distant, 
an earthen or clay eollin, c«.>utaining weapons, ornaments, and vermilion, was found 
buried a few feet below its topi Arounil or near a misamyi in ancient times, there 
were, doubtless, btirieil the wives orconcubines and the chief retainers of the emperor. 
When tile misnmyi WM constructed the small mounds were jierlmps made with it. 
during tlio lives of those who were, at their death, to he buried in tlicm. Ami as 
the c\)ll)u is always but shallowly buried in tho top of these mounds there would 
be no difficulty in subseiiuontly using them for interment*. Many wliich liave 
been o|)ened in the neighhourhooil of tlio Kawachi mimsagi liave been found to 
contain nothing, others to contain weajions only and no bones, others to contain 
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h.„«. only nnd no .oopon^ The nboonc o( tone in U,oe o«e »toro U.c 
pln^Bi woe found to oonUin only wepon, I. not erlnin. e. .n evomlc^ known 
eTo. tho tone tove dWnteaetod «d Wlcn to powder, the .nnnwl of the tetl. 
alone toing pieerved, » that, nnleee they were very carefully looked for. they 

would escape obeervation. , 

The mwMffi of tho recognised emperors earlier Uuui Chuai are. so much 

weathered and dilapidated that they affonl no useful measuremeuts or Uic 
determi-mtion of their original siw. I will thea^fore enter into a bnef consideration 
of the most important of those of his successors. They are all of the tyi* shoun 
in Fi‘»». 2 12 and 13, so that only a short notice of each will suffice. 

?ho first is the burial moun.l of the Empress Jingo to whom the comiucst o 
Korea in the early years of the third century A.O.. is attributcL The Empress died 

rennnd. which h. . Inrgn onn. i. 060 feet Inng. 418 to hrend. nnd .tout 
60 to 70 feet high. It, cirenit » nrewtured nlnng the enter emtonkment of the 
.ee .1 i. .Uded on the eltciJ notice board to to 563 ken =1.119 ynnhe 

The ..ho^yfof thoEtnperer Ojin' (died A-D. 310). the ren el the hn,,^ 
Jingo i..itn.ted in the province of Knwrehi. It i. one of the U|ge.t of the 
reo^’dre.l intperiid nronnd.. being 2.312 yard, er neerlj . mtlynd . third tn 
ci^l. »5 meaenred etong the enter einhankineiit of the moot Ite height 

circular end is said to !» about 60 or 70 feet. 

The U..W of tho next Emperor Nintoku (died A.P. 399) is shown in 

Plate V It is situated near Sakai in the province of Izumi. nnd is the largest of 
.11 the in.pcri.1 bnriel monnito It porereree two nioeU end three tcmni^ end » 

2 47.5 yerS or neorly . mile end .-h.ll in cirenit. The north or cnenUr end .. 
i,’,tont 94 feet high. This etupendone pile wo, erected by Uie people, deuhtlree 

in recocnition of tho lioneficent reign of the emperor.* 

^ of the Emperor Kichu (died Aa>. 40.5), Plate VI is not far distant 

from the laaU It also is a large mound, but somewhat smaller than those of his 
two preilecessors. Its liase is 1,224 feet in length, and tlio circuit of its moat 

871 kon. or 1.742 yanls, »a, nl»out a mile. 

The inwisagi of the Emiieror Ingyo (died A.D. 453), the successor of Kiclm, is 

in the province of Kawachi near the village of DomiojL Plato VI. 

• TbU emnemr wnturiw after hU death wa. floiflefl m the War Ood 
. ut rSrd^ iu the XiAonui, U-t the emperor -eended a high tower and looked far and 
■ 1 hit n^loke anwe in the land ; fmni th« ho inferred that the people were «» poor that 
irho^ w^ollkingrice. He then decree.1 that for the apace of three y«« no 
’1^0 "3 uCih-ld he impend. Hie own pdai*, for want of fund. U, ra,^r 

wa. allowed to boeome « dilapklated that the roof admitted the nm^ ^bTUTwere now 
aacended the tower and beheld nnoko riaiiig from every dwelling. The people were n 

to boar taxation without feeUng the burden, and voluntarily offered iheu labour 

and contribution. towanU the 121 bubit ma.t be remembered, that 

Kintoku b nid to have reache*! th« aavaneou a^fe oi nm 

it i. not untn the next mign that the mbaculoo. doUiU which W rill 

Japhoeae history oe«. In thi. connection too. ,t mart be not«ri that 

which are thoM of the Nlhongi. before the reign of Richo, .hoald be accepted with rewrre. 
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T)ko Diound is 750 foot long and 528 foot brood, and about GO feet high. 
According to the official notice board its cirouit is 559 ken or 1,111 yanls. 

The burial mounds of the succeeding emperors up to Keitai are all of 
comparatively small sue and much dilapidated so that none requires any sfiocial 
notice. 

Passing now fronr the central provinces, the recognised sites of the capitals of 
the early emperors, and crossing over to the opposite ride of the island, we find in 
the province of Iziimo burial mounds of imperial form precisely similar to those 
with which I have already dealt. 

TIic first which I shall describe is a large double mound Irahind the temple 
Dainenji, on the borders of the town of Imaichi. It contains a double-chambered 
dolmen. The mound is very much weathered, but from ports of it which have 
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retained their form the original shapo and some of its dimensions can be well deter¬ 
mined. It possesses two terraces, the dixrr of the dolmen being on a level with the 
top of the lowest. 

In direction the mound runs E.N.G. and W.S.W., the round end, which contains 
the dolmen, being diieoted to the latter quarter. 

The dolmen has the same orientation as the round peak, l^dug longitudinally 
in the mound, n position which I have not found elsewhere in Ja{>an except at 
TereguchL In all other mounds of this form the direction of the dolmen is at right 
angles to their length. 

As the breadth of the mound is more than sufficiently great to permit the 
dolmen to have been built in the normal position there must have been some 
special reason for its imusual position. 
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Dimenstons. 

Height of round end above the plain . 42 feet. 

length of liase of upper terrace . 280 , 

tt $t aunnmt ... ... ... ... ... 145 

Tlie dolmen (Fig. 14) is constructe<1 of rude stones, some of which have natural 
flat faces, but others are much roundwl by weathering. It lias two chanilierB, 
both of which contain stone sarcophagL 

The inner, which is the moat capacious, has the following dimensions:— 

Average Length. 18 feet 10 inches, 

„ Hroailth. 9 „ 9 „ 

H Height. 11 „ 2 ,. 

Placed longitudinally in it is a liuge sarcophagus hewn out of u single 
block of hard volcanic tuff, measuring internally at the top 9 feet long by S feet, 
7i inches broail; at the bottom 9 feet 4 inches long, 4 feet 5 inches broail, and 3 feet, 
6 inches in depth. Its cover is of the usual roof-shaped fom witli projecting lugs, 
and is 1 foot 11 inches thick. 

This sarcophagus is one of the largest I have found, and is remarkable also 
for the curious opening hewn in its front side Tlie ojioning is 4 feet 4 inches 
long by 2 feet 4 inches high and is recessed to receive a shib by which it was closed. 
Below it tlie bottom of the sarcophagus projects in the form of a step, upon which 
the slali rested. This peculiar feature is seen in three other sarcoithagi in dolmens 
not far distant, and seems to be confined to the provuioe of Iziuno, as it has not 
yet btwn found elsewliere. As to the purpose it can liavo served I am unable to 
offer any explanation. It is too large to lie intended for the introduction of offerings 
of food, or for the egress or ingress of the spirit of the dead. 

Tlie other chamber is much smaller tlion the inner, being only about 10 feet 
long, 9 feet high, and tapering from 8 feet at one end to 6 feet 4 inches at the other. 
Its floor is nearly 18 indies lower than that of the ixuier. Tlio sarcophagus whioh 
it oontains is much smallur, and is constructed of slalis somewhat roughly hewn. 
Its cover is broken up and also its front side. 

lu internal dimensions are:—length, feet I inch; breadth, 2 feet 5 inches' 

depth, 1 foot 104 inches. ' 

The inner chamlier is partially sejmrateil from the outer by large stones which 
project like rude lintels from the walLs on each side and also by a huge capstone 
resting upon them. Tlie outer chamber is also marked off from the entrance 
gallery by similar side stones ami a depression of the roof. 

The total length of the dolmen from the Imck wall to the entrance of the 
gallery’ is 43 feet, and its breadth diminishes from 10 feet 1 inch at its inner 
extremity to 3 feet at its entrance. 

This dolmen, I was iiifoimed, was opened in 1825, its floor was then covered 
with small round stones; since Uiat date it has stoorl opea A Urge quantity of 
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inetallir remaim, and many veuaela of potten-, were taken out, but unfortunately 

all luvo been loet excepting the following, which are now kept in the temple:_ 

One straight sword blade, part only 28J inches long, 1^ inches bixiaiL 
Several iron arrow heads. 

Cheek piece of a horse bit, iron platetl with copjHir. 

Several metal ornaments for the trappings of a horse. 

Part of spear head, iron. 

On'e socket piece, iron. 

None of the ornaments are gilt, all are simply of iron coaled with 
copper. On the exterior of the mound I found many fragments of red tcrra-cotU 
htnitca. 

The inner sarcopliagns is doubtless that of an emperx.r or ruler of this important 
centre in the early history of Japan, and the outer, that of his empress or 
consort. 

On a low upland near the \'illagc Enya muro, about a mile to the south of the 
Imaichi mound is another double mound containing a largo dolmen of even 
greater importance tlian tiuit just described, by rca.son of the structure of tlie 
dolmen chamber, its two well-hewn sarcophagi, and more especially for the 
numerous objects, weapons, anuour, etc., which were found in it when it was 
opened in 188G. 

The mound has, unfortunately, been rerlucwl by the noeiU of agriculture and 
by weathering to a shapeless heap, hut from its great length, comisired with its 
breadth, and from the position of the dolmen within it, it was certainly originally 
a double mound of the imperial type. 

The dolmen, with ito sarcophagi in tiiu, is represented in plan and sections in 
PlalcVir. It is contained in the west-north-west end of the mound, and its mouth 
is directed lowartls the west-sonth-west (W.S.W. S'* S.). It possesses a single 
chamber only, and in this the two sarcophagi ore placed; the lar^-r longitudinoUy 
against tiro west-north-west side, and the other transversely against the bock 
wall. 

The chamber has an average measuromont of 21 feet in length, 8 feet 6 inches 
in breadth, and 9 feet 9 inches in height, and is sejiarated from the entrance gallery 
by one of the wall stones on each side being set forwar<l, and by a huge capstone 
which rests upon them os shown in the liguro. When the dolmen was opened tho 
entrance to the chamber was closed by hewn blocks built up across the gallery 
from side to side, some of which are sUll in position. The floor of the cJiamber is 
covered with large and small rounded {Kibbles. 

Tliatotal length of the dolmen from tho end of the chamber to the mouth of 
the gallery is 46 feet 8 inches, and its breadth diminishes from 8 feet 8 inches at 
iU inner extremity to 3 feet 5 inches at its entrance. Polh the chamber and 
gallery are constructed of moderately well-hewn blocks of volcanic rock. 

Tlie sarcophagi which ore more carefully hewn than the walls of tho dolmen have 
each a largo well-cut aperture iu the front aide, that of the smaller being recessed 
Vou XAXVIL „ 
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BO tliat it might be closed with a slab. The aperture iu the largest sarcopliagus 
measures 4 feet 1 inch by 1 foot 9 inches ami in the smaller 3 feet 5 inches by 
1 foot 4^ inchesL 

At the bottom of the former is an angular groove leadiug into the interior, 
probably intended to allow any water wliich might 6nd its way into the sarcophagus 
to drain away. 

Tlieir internal dimensions arc as follows:— 



Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

’Thick new 
of aidea. 

’Thick neaa 
of bottom. 

Longitudinal ■arcoplui' 

••• aaa ••• 

JT 4" top 

17* 9'" bottom ... 

r nr top 1 

S’ S'' bckttom / 

S'r 

to \cr 

I'O" 

Tranarerae „ 

6’ itr 

sri* 

S’ r 

6" to 8" 

9” 


The capacity of both is increased by the lower sides of the covers being Ihjwh 
out to a depth of 11 inches and 7 inches, respectively. 

The chief objects which were found in this dolmen are now in the Govemnjent 
oHices at Matsuye. The iron objects are nearly all converted into iron oxide, and, 
as little care seems to linve been exercised in removing them, most are more or less 
imperfect. No record was made of the position of any in the dolmen, or of the 
shapeless mosses of rust into which many others were oxidized which were 
thrown away. 


LxM of ariida now at tht Gon-rnment ojtces, 

24 Iron arrow heads. 

1 Straight iron one-edged sword, with the point broken off Length of 
remaining part of blade, 2 feet 7| inches; breadth, 1| inch. 

Wooden scabbard of the above, mouutetl with a single encircling band of 
copper, coated with silver, which boars a simple line pattern of 
punched dota 

1 Iron sword, straight blade, 16| inches long. Total length, including 
grip, 23^ inches. 

1 Iron sword, straight blade, 17 inches long. Tong imperfect. 

^ » » *• n n „ , 

7 „ 8|«ar heads, socketed. Triangular blades. 

^ ornaments for horse trappmgs, coated with copiasr 

8 Iron ornaments for horse trappings, plated with gilt copper. 

* " , »»•* 

2 „ „ coated with silver. 

1 „ horse-bit, witli check pieces of iron open work, plated with gilt 

copper. ® 

1 Iron buckle. 
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1 Bronze bell. 

2 Covcn.'<i poUi of onlinar}' dolmen form. 

Besides the above there were several ma/jniama (curved beads)^ 
and hudatama (buglesX 

Respecting the position of tliese objects in the dolmen, the statements of the 
ofTicials at the Government utSce. and of the head nuin of the village in which the 
dolmen is situated, were very conflicting; but ns 1 hi was present at tho opening, 
and assisted in talcing out the objects, I am inclined to accept his version. 

According to him, the longitudinal sarcopliagtis contained the short swords, 
bronze Iwll, some of tlie arrow heads, and some of the spear heads. 

Tlie transverse sarcopliogus contained large masses of iron rust resembling 
plates of armour, magataiua, the long sword, some arrow heads, and the silvercil 
ornaments. 

Some spear heads were found outside this sarcophagus near its W.N.W, end, 
ami the horsebit and horse onuunents on its cover. 




no. IS. —LO.VOITirDIXAt *SD TBA.XBTKHSS •BCTtOX OF DOCBLK UOUSD AT Ommu. 


No Ix>nc8 or vermilion were seen, and no pottery excepting the covets of the 
two aliallow dishes, which were found just within the entrance of the chamber. 

Leaving Izumo for a tract of countrj- to the north-west of Tokyo, where the 
provinces of Kozuke, Musashi, and Shimotsuke meet, we find the most remarkable 
and extensive series of burial mounds which occurs outside the central provinces. 

Here, within an area about twenty-five miles long, and about the same 
breodtli, are scattered either singly or in groups about 300 mounds, nearly all 
containing dolmens. Tho district to which I gave special attention was that in the 
neiglibourbood of the villages of Oya and Omuro in Kozuke, as one of its 
noteworthy features is the occurrence of six large double mounds of the imperial 
type, containing dolmemi and one a cist, and two of the former had yielded some 
interesting vessels of pottery as well as metallic remains. 

The occurrence of these double mounds, and the highly oniamcntod metal 
work which was found in the dolmens which both those and several of the simple 
mounds enclose, also the number of Uurkininyyo (terra-cotta figures) which 

u 2 
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liavo been unearthed from the interior of these and otJwre. indicate clearly 
tliat the region was one of the leading centres during the flourishing part of the 
moond'huilding period. 

The most important of those I examined were two double nioumls near the 
village Omuro. The mounds are situated on the north and soutli of a much larger 
double mound with two moats, whicli is said to have never lieen opened. 

The sectional sketch (Fig. 15), made from my own measurements, 
illustrates tlie north mound, which is called “Fiitago yama" or “twin hill ." 
The mound is of the ordmary imperial type, with two terraces, and surrounded 
by a moat. It is. however, very much weathered, so that these featurta are 
partially obliterated. Its direction is E. 20® N., to W. 20° S., the rouiuled p<*ak 
being at the eastern end. 

Numerous himwa (terra-cotta tubes) are emb«lded in the usual manner near 
tlic edges of the terraces and summit of both this and the next mound. 

The dolmen, which is contained in the round cud, is 48 feet in length, and is 
placed approximately at riglit angles to the long axis of Uie monud, with its entrance 
a little higher than the lower terrace, and facing S. 12° K It consists of a chamber 
separated from the outer gallery by two rude slabs fixed vertically against Um side 
walls with a capstone resting upon them, leaving a doorway of about 4 feet by 
1 foot 9 inches. 

The floor of the hinder part of the chamber for als)ut C feet from the liock 
wall u raised about 9 to 10 inches higher tlian the other part of the flr«)r. Holh 
w’ere paved with lajgt\ flat, rough slabs, some of which are still in tHu. Tlio 
dimensions of the chamber are:— 


Length of Cham tier 
» Golleiy ... 


17 feet 
20 „ 


Total length 43 „ 

Chamber:— 

Breadth at l»ack . 0 feet G inches. 

. at front . 5 „ 

Height .5 feet 6 inches to 6 „ 

Gallery:— 

. 4 „ 

. 5 „ 0 inches. 

A diagram (Fig. 16) only is given, as it was imiwesible make a complete 
drawing of the interior, owing to the quonUty of earth winch it contained, and to 
obtain the measurements, tliis hod to be dug into at several points. 

Tlie dolmen is constructed of unhewn, irregular blocks, none of which are 
specially remarkable for their size, the largest only measuring about 6 feet bv 
4 feet 3 inches. The objects which were found in it when it was opened am now 
in Urn possession of Mr. Negishi, of Omuro. and have been already descriUsI 
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by Sir Ernest M. Satow in a paper read before the Asiatic Society of Tokyo, 
Japan.* 

The most important are the following:_ 

From the raised part of the chamber:_ 

4 liorse ornaments of iron, plated with gilt copper. 

1 small bronze mirror. 

1 iron spear head. 

Numerous b^ds of blue glasa. 

1 peiumnular ring, plated with gold. 

From lower part of the cliambcr;— 

1 hoiwbit, with cheek-pieces of iron, plated witli gilt copper. 

1 stirrup iron. 

1 iron spear head. 

Severn! iron arrow heads. 

17 vessels of pottery, chiefly of types b, d, o, k, f (Kg. 22), but 
several of softer clay than ordinary dolmen pottery. 



no. 16.—riajt airo sjconoxs or ooum is the docbui mocsd at omuko. 

Tlic head of a tsuchi-mngtjo (terra-cotta figure) was found buried in the earth 
on the outside of the mound. 

The horse ornaments and choek-pieoes of a bit are practically identical with 
those in the British Museum, which I obtained from a dolmen in Tamba.* 

A notable feature of the mound, which, however, as wo have already seen, is 
not pecnliar to it, is its imposing size wlieu compared with that of the dolmen it 
oontaina This teaches us how very careful wo should be in our explorations of 
sepulchral mounds in pronouncing any to be without a chamber, although we may 
have sunk sluifts and driven tunnels in them without finding one. In this example 
wo might Itave sunk a shaft from the middle of its summit to its base, and tunnelled 
through it from end to end along its median line, and never found the comparatively 
large dolmen which it contains. 

The southern mound, whicli is called “ Uehibori Uuka* is slightly smaller than 

' Trant, oftkt Atiatie Socutjf of Japan, toL vii, 313, «r m;. 

* ArtketUogia, voL SS, Figa S9, 30a, pp. iB7, 486. 
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tliat joat described, and lias only one terrace, but otherwise it is similar to it The 
dolmen it contains is similarly placed, hut is only 27 feet 6 inebe* in total length, and 
faces S. 25° W. Tlie chamber is largo, 21 feet 6 inches long, 8 feet 4 inches wide at 
the Inck, and 5 feet at the front, and 7 to 8 feet high. At a distance of 9 feet from 
its Iwk wall it is divided into two by two slabs of stone placed transversely across 
the floor and rising about 13 inches above it. The inner portion of the flfX)r is strewn 
with round pebbles. 

It is merely a form of all6e couverU, its walls gradually converging to the 
entrance to the sliort gallciy*. Tlie floor is about on a level with the top of the terrace. 




Fio. 17.—rtAs ASD saonos or oooblk jioukd wrni a RAKcorHAocs axroaaD ojt in suwair 


The rematiis found in this mound were as follows:_ 

Four iron sworils, 

Several iron rings, 

„ human teeth, 

B iron ormw-heads. 


Six vessels of pottery of ordinary dolmen shapes. 

A laige double mound about four miles to the south of the almvo is 
worthy of note, as it contains no dolmen, but merely a stone sarcopliagua, which is 
placed at the summit of the round peak. It is the only example I have found of 
a mound of this form containing a sarcoplutgus not placed in a dolmen chamlicr 
although such u by no means uncommon iti simple conical mounds. The mound 
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with tho sarcophagus in situ is shown in Fig. 17. Tlic mound lies E 20° N., ^V, 
20° S., and tho saicopliagus has the same direction. Its base measures approxi¬ 
mately, length. 405 feet, extreme breadth, 225 feet, height, 32 feet, and it has been 
surrounded by a double moat Tlie sarcopliagus consists of two longitudinal side 
slabs rather roughly hewn, which are channelled to receive the transverse elalis 
forming the ends. Tho bases of these slalw rc.st on a ledge cut in the largo slab 
forming tho bottom. The interior dimensions are, length, 6 feet 7^ inches, breudtii, 
2 feet 2^ inches, depth, 2 feet 9 inches^ 

Tire sarcophagus now projects about 6 inches above tho ground, but originally 
it was covered with earth, which was removed when the summit was levelled long 
ago to form a site for a Shinto shrine. Fragments of kanitm are found on tho 
mound, and these ami its double form are the only clues to its approximate age. 

Another imfiortant and, in fact, the most ancient, centre of tho early rulers is 
the island of Kyushu. Many of the very numerous mounds tliore have been u|)cncd 
and a great number of objects have been obtained from their chambers. Tlio 





no. 18 .—8W0RM raoM tub bioo Douuur. 

mounds are chiefly of the simple conical type, some being of imposing size, and 
most contain a dolmen. 

I>ouble mounds of imperial form also occur. Some of the most im{)ortant 
objects which have yet been found in any burial mound were taken out from the 
dolmen cliamber of a double motmd in the province of Higo, which has been 
previously mentioned as having hod many stone 8giu^ of men set up upon it Tho 
objects taken from this mound ore now in the Imperial Museum, Tokyo. Tliey 
comprise, amongst others of more common occurrence:— 

Fourteen aword blades, three of which are illustrated in Fig. 18. 

The longest blade is 3 feet 0*5 iucli long and its tang 8^ inches, the total 
length Ireing 3 feet 9 inches. The shortest blade is 2 feet 6 inches long with a 
tang of 6 inches. 

Some pieces of armour and a helmet of special interest wore found together 
with tlie swords, also several S{>ear heads. 

Tlie armour consisted of two cuirasses, one of which is illnstrated in Fig. 19. It 
is forme<l of iron plates very akilfully forged and riveted together. Tho helmet is 
of similar construction. Both the helmet and tho cuirasses are entirely different 
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in fonn from thoee of historicol times, but tl»e latter agree very closely with the 
armour represented on the temi-ootta flgure {tnuhi ningyo). Fig. 6. 

Thin plates or bands of gilt copper seem to have played an important part in 
the decoration of the robes of the dead. They are of frequent occurrence in the 
dolmen chamber of important mounds, and are always found along with the 
fragments of bones, when there are any, or in that part of the chamber whore the 
body had lain. 

Tire largest piece from this mound is a brood Ijand of copper gilt foil, orna¬ 
mented with a hexagonal net-liko pattern, the decorative effect being increa8o<l 
by a small circular jtondant of gill copper foil suB]>endod by wires from the angles of 
the liexagons. But more imi>ortaut Ihmi these by reason of its elaborate decoration 
is a tiara of gUt copper having in addition to the punclred dot decoration, rich 
scroll designs in pierced work. 



no. 19.—iRox ernuss axd hxi,xrt. ^ lissak. 
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B^dcs tire alreve there were also found two pendants and earrings of soUd 
gold with small beads of green enamel like glass sot in the former os jewels. 

The shires of tiro Higo warrior are also of copper thickly gill. These like the 

brooil band are ornamented with the hexagonal pattern with pendants susirendcd 
from tire angles. ' 

Along with these splendid examples of meUl work, there were also found 
2 iron 8tirru|», 2 horse bits. 52 onlinary beads of blue glass, 11 cylindrical Ireads of 
green jasper, arid a covered eartlrenwaro dish, all of which are precisely identical 
with those found in dolmen mounds in Kozuke, Izumo. Kawachi and other provinces 
Six Chinese mirrors were also found with the above, and from these the 

approximate date of the mound has been determined to be not later than the third 
or fourth century of our era. 

This double mound, from tire objects found in iu dolmen must I thinV h- 
considered to be the tomb of a ruler of imperial rank, ' ^ ^ ^ 
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The most imiwrUnt weapon in all these burial mounds is a straight ono- 
e<lgod sword. Tliis one-cdgod sword lias one special characteristic, i^., it has a 
perfectly straight bock, and it is thus distingtiishtxl from the curved swotxls of 
later times. It is, in fact, essentially the sword of the jwiriwl of the dolmen 



no. so.— swoEM rHOM mchashi. 


moumls, first apjiearing at it« lioginning and dying out, and being disi>Iaced by tlm 
curvet! blade at its close. 

These swonis are of two kinils, vit, long and short. TImj former ore most 
numentiw, and the length of tlndr blades from guard to point varies generally from 
2 feet 0 inches to 3 feet. The latter vary from 1 foot 8 inches to 2 feet. 



na 81.— oaxiMrjrr.vL ArrKXD.\0K8 or nosBR-TE.trrixa« from a dol^kx at rokuta 

(takraX 

(RotrvfaMrf tjt a< mrtar V u< OtMwSi ^ a«S kOi^) 


The two swords in Fig. 20 are from a double mound in MusosliL They 
are remarkable for the rich ornamentation of their scabltanU and grips, which 
are plated with gilt copper. 

Of all the metal objects found in burial mounds, not even excepting the swords, 
the bits and other furniture of the horse are generally the most richly ornamented. 
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In Fig. 21 an* reprcsenUnl aome of the halbord-sliaped apitendages which were 
attached to vari»n« jiarta of the hempen trappings of a horse. Tlioy consist of iron 
plates covered with tiiin copper foil which is generally coated with gold. Those 
shown in tire figure are precisely analogojis to the four which were taken from the 
dolmen in tlie double mound at Omuro (Kozuko). 

Considerable quantities of lottery Imvc alsrj U-en found in every group of 
•lolmen mounds. 

Typical forms of the vessels are shown in Fig. 22, but more elaborate fonns 
also occur in tlw more important burial mounds. An account of nil this sepulchral 
IKJttery w’ill be found in my paper, “llie Dolmens and Burial Mounds of Japan," 
already cited. 

It will hence suffice for mo to say here that the vessels are most nHmen»us in 
the dolmen chamber, but they are also found in the gallery and on the south side 
of tlie ciretdar mounds. In double mounds they also occur on the Kuuunil of the 
square end. 

I liuve l)Con unable to give au account of the contents of the imperial mounds 
in tho central provinces which I liave described, as, with tlie cxooplion of the 
misoMji of tho Euqwrer Nintoku, there is no rocoid of the opening or exploration 
of any; and all it lias lieon possible to ascertain about tho objects found in the 
mound of that empenir is lliat they c^msistwl of iron armour and one or more 
straight swords. Tlie armour is soiil to have closely rcrembled the cuirass (Fig. 19) 
which was found in tho dolmen chamber of the Iligo mound. Although all appear 
to liave been rilled, tho penalties attaching to roblwry of on imperial burial mound 
are so severe tliat wluitevor has been found lias been disposed of secretly. In 
nearly all coses, too, if wo may judge from the present ruinous condition of most of 
tho mounds, this rifling took place many years, probably many centuries, aga 

On a re>Tew of tho fragmentary oxidence available, however, tho objects ap]K>ar 
to liave lieon magatoma (curved heads) of various stonea (Fig. 23), htdatama 
(cylindrical beads) of green jasper, other beads of glass, steatite, 
and rock oiystal, ornaments or insignia of jasper, armlets of 
steatite, iron armour, straight iron swords, horse bits, and 
ornaments of the saddle ami trappings j also many kinds of 
vessels of grey earthenware, of which typical forms are given 
in Fig. 22, 

FortuimU'ly, in tho other centres of ancient rule in 
Iznino, Kyushu, and in tho somcwluit later one, the district of 
Musashi and Koziikc, several mounds of imperial fonn have Immsu o|iened in 
recent times. Their contents, some of which I bax-e already described, have been 
more or loss carefully recordcil and preserved, and aflbrd us a tolerably complete 
presentment of the appurtenances of sepulture of an emperor or ruler in a double 
mound. v* ' 

In most countries tho building of mounds, especially of dolmen mounds, is 
associated with a rude stage in the civilisation of a race. The remains found in 
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them arc fow, and where they occnr they are mostly of stoue or hreiuc, and rarelv 
of iron. But in .Japan all the larger mounds and the dolmcna, even tlje nidest, 
i)elong to the iron age. 

Tim Japanese, indeed, during this perioi!, had reached a very liigh stage of 
civilisation. They were export metallurgista an<l workers in metal, skilful as 
potters, and hod oven then developed those artistic traits for which in later times 
they have hocome so distinguislied. 

When a chieftain was laid in the rude stone chamber of a mound, his wants in 
a future world, wliere ho was supposed to continue his existence, were supplied 
in unstinted measure. Ifo was elothotl in his robes, adorned with his personal 
oniamonts, liia implements of war and of the cliase, and the bits and trappings of 
his horse were aU placetl near him. Around and at the entrance of the dolmen 
clinmlmr were arranged offerings of fooil, water, wine and flowora, in vessels of 
jsittery, some of which are of elaborate forms. 

During the iwriwl of the double mounds, the bodies of the dead were not 
cremated,* and there ore the strongest grounds for IxjUoving that in the still more 
remote times of the earUeet simple burial mounds inhumation alone was practised. 

Unfortuualoly, no well or even moderately preserved skeleton has yet I«en 
found in any dolmen mound. Tlie damp atmosplwjre of the chamber, and the free 
infiltration of water through the siiaces between the stones in both walls and rtxif 
apimor to have Imen most destructive to bone, removing nearly the wledo of its 
organic matter and resolving it mtolKine eartli. So much so,'tlmt when human 
bones are found, they are always in such a state of decay that they can lie rublied 
to jKiwder between the fingers, and occnr in such small fragments that so far it has 
not lieen possible to obtain any useful measurements. 

Tlie body was laid in a sarcopliagus of wood, stone or terra-cotta. When the 
sarcopliagns was of stone, it might be supposed from its structure (see below) that 
the liones would not have perislied. Moet of these, however, liave been rilled in 
bygone times, and in the few which Imve been opened during recent years no bones 
are 801.1 to liave been fonnd. so that in those also the bones had decayed and wore 
in the form of earth or very small fragments. 

A considerable amount of light is thrown on the history, civiliiation and 
ciiBtoms of tho ancient .Taponeso by these burial moumls and their remains. In 
the early i»art of tho perio.1 during which they were builders of doul.le moumls 
they seem to have been a collection of independent or semi-independent clans of 
the same race, armed with tho same weapons, and Iiaving the same burial customs 

• CremalioD i.. J.pon only d.t«. fn.m Um, «.ubluhm*nt of Buddhun. in 

W of the imperUl lino who* body 

Wfore bamJ u «id to haro bwn tho Empry* Jito (d 7081 but ibi • . 

H.iworer. in A.a 84(1 the l»dy of the Emperor Junna'ws. uidouil^ly '* 

worthy of note in connection with the ritea m then followed that the ^ and it b 

pbee near the tomb, but idxiut three mil* db.ant, 

vimte<l, were erected to hb memory, one to mark the nte of th* "und*, both of which I 
•pot where the -he. were b..rbd. cremaUon and tho other tho 
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and religioua beliufK. Tliey occupied cerloin diatinct centres—now marked by 
extensive groups of dolmen and burial mounds. These are soparattsi from one 
anotlier by more or less wide tracts «»f country where few or no sepulchral muutids 
are found The country was then, in fact. <mly very partially occupied by them. 

ITio chief of these centres ore four in number, viz.:— 

The central provinces. Scttsii, Izmiii, Yauiato and 


To 


Kawachi . 

Izimio. Hoki . 

North and East provinces of Kyushu 
Kozuke, Alusashi. Shimotsuke ... 
these may perlmps be added auotlior. 


Yauiato centre. 
Izutuo centre. 
Kyushu centre. 
Musoshi centre. 
Bizen and its ai^aeent province 


Bingo, all hough this centre was prulmbly of later date than Uie others. 

Tlie province of Yiimato, according to Ja])ancse ancient records, wa-s the 
locus of a central goveniment in early tiniea Ita chief rulcre are styled emiHuore. 
and are held to liave been aupremu in authority over the whole country. This is 
open to serious doidit so far as the early half of the dolmen mound period is 
concernetl. Tlic cliaracUTistic fonn of an imperial burial mound for the Yornatu 
rulers of that time is the huge double mound, but precisely the same fonn of 
mound is also found, os we have seen, in the ftmr oilier centres assooiatetl with groups 
of dolmens. It is true that the doable mounds are more numerous, and some are 
larger in the Yainato centre tlian in the others, yet unless the tribes occupying the 
latter were independent or their nilere were reganled as the equals of the Yamuto 
chiefs, no mounds of this imperial form should be found in them at all. Besides, 
the objects which liave been found in some of tlie mounds of these four districts 
indicate even greater wealth and magnificence of display than those found in the 
Yamalo centre to which the sites of successive imperial courts are assigned. The 
Yanmto rulers subsequently acquired sway over tlusm, but not until a considerable 
part of the period under consideration had elajtsed. 

In this connection it must not bo overlooked tliat in the province of Yauiato 
and Kawachi there are many double-peaked mounds of vast size and imposing 
apjKsanince without either name or tradition attached to them, and quite uncarod 
for, whilst in close proximity comparatively insignificant tumuli are recogiuaod as 
the burial places of known emperors, and have official custodians allotted to them. 

Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain lias approached this question of the 
supremacy of the Yainato emiierors from the point of view of the ancient rvcortls, 
mid I may bo permitteii here to quote his opinion as given in the introduction to 
his tnmsbtion of the KoJiX-i. 


“ We find tliat the ‘ Territorial owners ’ of Yainato, and the ‘ Killers ’ of Idzumo, 
whom Jinirau or his successors are said to liave subjugated, are constantly sjiokoii 
of in the ]ilural, as if t<i intimate tliat they exercised a dividml sovereignty. 

“ During the whole of the so-called * Human age ’ we meet both in jiarts of the 
countiy which were already subject to the Imperial rule, and in others which were 
not yet annexed, with local magnates bearing tliese same titles, ‘Territorial 
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Prmdential AtUrm. 


Owmors/ • Rulers,’ * Chidb,' etc., and the inipreeaiou loft on tho mind is tliat in 
early historical times tlie sovereign’s power was not exorcised directly over all parts 
of Ja{)au, but that in many cases the local cliieftains continued to hold sway though 
owing some sort of allegiance to the emperor in Yamato, while in otliera the 
emperor was strong enougli to depose these local rulers, and to put in their place 
liifl own kindred or retainers, wlro, however, exercised unlimitod autliority in their 
own districts, and used tlie same titles as had been borne by the former native 
rulers, that, in fact, the government was feuda rather titan centmliaed."' 

Ho further states: " The question of tlie ancient division of Japan into several 
independent states is, however, not completely a mutter of opinion. For wo Itavo 
in Ute ffai Ching* a positive statement concerning a northern and a 

southern Yamato, and tlie Ctiinese nnimls of botlt the Han dynasties tell us of tlie 
division of the country into a much larger iiumbor of kingiloms, of which, acconling 
to the annals of the later Han tlynosty, Yamato was tho most itowcrfuL" 

I may add tlial since a.d. 1242, Itoginning with the Emperor Shijo, all the 
emperors luive been buried in the groiuHls behind the temple Senynji, Kyoto. 

Tlie late Emperor Komci, who died in 1866, was buried in a wooden 
snrcoplmgus in a temiced mound on tlio summit of a luiturul bill in the above 
grounds (I'laU; YIII^ .Several megalithio blocks, which crown tho top of the 
mound, may be regarded as a survival of the ancient practice of dolmen buriaL 

• Ktffiki, or Rteordt of Anamt Matlm (date A. 11 . 713). Tnuislation br R IL ChainberUia 
Introduction, p. Uii, UHL 
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TIIE HEAD OF AN ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIAN. 

By D. J. Cuxkikguau, M.D., D.Sc„ LLD., D.C.L, F.RJS., Professor of Anat4imy 

ill the University of Etlinburglt. 

(With Platb* IX-XI.] 

A vxw months ago I received from Dr. W. Ramsay Smith, of Adelaide, to whom 
the University of Eiliiiburgh owes so much for the numerous valuable contri¬ 
butions he lias made to the ellinological cullectiou iu the AimUtmical Museum, the 
head of a male Austniliun aboriginal. The label attached stated tlmt the native in 
«|UC8tiun was named Pokallie, alias Boco, tliat ho came from Haddoii Downs, and 
tlmt he was forty-seven years of age. I1ie hair had lieen removed from tlie sculp 
and face and the specimen had bettn must akilfiilly and successfully preserved by 
formalin injection. Tlie features and general contour of the head luul tlierefore 
sulTered little or no change, and could be studied with a thoroughness wliich 
is very seldom possible in investigations of the kind. 

Certain of the features of this head wore so remarkable that I wrote to my 
friend Dr. Ramsay Smith and asked him if he would favour me with some 
additional {Kirticulars regarding the history of Boco. By return of post I bad 
the information I wanteii. The note funiished me was as follows: “Pokallie, 
alios Boco, was sent to the lunatic asylum on May 23rd, 1894, and died of 
organic disease of the brain on Jime 13th, 1905. On ailmission ho was well 
nourished and appeared in good health. The two central incisors of the upjter 
jaw were absent. He was in a state of melancholic stupor the whole of the 
eleven years he was in tlie asylum. He never spoke nor took the least interest 
in anything tliat went on around him, nor even resented the violence lie some¬ 
times receivcil from a fellow-countr)'man.” 

\V'hether the {lecoliar formation of the head has any connection with the 
insanity, I would not pretend to say, but I imagine from the above note 
tliat Dr. Ramsay Smith, a high authority, did not think so, seeiug tlmt he 
explicitly mentions orgnnic dittate of tht bratn as being the cause of deatli, and 
does not refer to any signs of idiocy or mental deficiency in Boco during the 
thirty-six years of life which ho sjieut outside the asylum. 

iVvni KiVip o/tke Htad. Plate X, Fig. 8. 

Viewed from tlie front, the specimen presents some striking features. Those 
which catch the eye most ore: (1) The great prominence of the supraorbital 
r^oiis of the forehead; (2) The narrowuoss of the foreliead; (3) The receding 
and sloping forehead; (4) The width of tlie zygomaUc region; (5) The retreating 
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chin anil the almost complete aliseiicc of a mental prominence. Tlicae foaturca are 
more or less evident in Figs. 8 and 9, Plate X. 

The supraorbital projeclioiw constitute in each case a true toms supra- 
orbitalis, quite os projecting and prominent as in the Neanderlhul. Spy or Krapina 
specimens. Further, as in these palieolithic remains, the torus forms a continuous 
arch from the glabella to the external angular process. Tliese supraorbital arches 
are more prominent intenially tlmn externally, and in the middle line they 
are sejMirated from each other, as in the Neanderthal cranium, by a narrow and 
shallow meilian depression wliich represents the glabella. I do not intend 
dwelling in the meantime on the significance of these striking supraorhital 
formations, as 1 am at present engageil in tlie study of the evolution of this region 
of llm skull, and Ijopt; shortly to {mblish the rc.Hulte of my investigation. 

Owing to the brow pruji«ctions, the eyes are placctl very deeply and look out 
from under the slielter of Uie bony arclies which lie alwve them. Tlie nasion also 
lies at the bottom of an extremely deep notch, ls»unded above by the ntassive 
glitlwllii. 

Tlie minimum frontal diameter is only 91 mm. Taken by itself, tliis diameter 
is not remarkable. Kven in the European tlie measuromeiit on tho skull 
sometimes falls lielow this. Amongst the inluibiUnte of Alsace, Schwalbe(‘) gives 
two instances in which it was respectively 88 and 8G. At the same time, it should 
be noted tliat in tho measurements of living Australian natives which are roconleil 
hy Spencer and Gillenf*) we find none with a miniimim frontal diameter less than 
100 mm. In the Bgures given by Sir William TumerX*) Australian skulls with a 
miuiunim frontal diameter of from 90 to 93 are not imcomnion, whilst amongst the 
females there is one specimen with a diameter of 84. 

In the head under consideration Uiere is a markeil constriction of the cranium 
liehind tlie orbits. This can licst be expresseil by the bi-orbitol index (Manmivriur 
and Schwalbe) obtained in the following way; 

Minimum frontal diame ter x 100 
External orbital diameter. 

Tlie fronte-iiorielul index, as Schwalbe<*) has shown, and for reasons which I 
liave also given in a recent l»aj»er,(>) cannot be trusted to express accurately this 
feature of the skull. 

In Iloco the hi-orhital index is as low as 78-8—lower tlian in the Neamlcrtliul 
cranium, lower tlian in Pithecanthropus and only oxceeiletl in the accentuation of 
this diameter hy tlie remarkable Santee skull describeil by Nchriug,(*) the index of 
which is 75-4 (see Table in Schwalbe’s memoirf*) on Pithecunlhropus, p. 96). 
According to Schwalbe, the majority of the skulls of recent man have a bi-orbitel 
index of over 90. 

Amongst Austmlian natives it is not uncommon to meet with cases in which 
tho forehead U cxceeiliugly flat and receding, but this is by no means a constant 
feature of the race. Schwalbe endeavours to express tlie degree of frontal 
dei.ressum by means of an angle wliidi he calls tlie frontal angle. For tliis 
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puri)ose it is necessary to take a mesial contour-tracing of Ure head. Various 
instruments may be employed for this purpose, bat in tlie case of Boco I have used 
Lissauer’s Diagraph, constructed on very nearly tlie aiime plan as is described in 
the Arekie /. Anthrajwloffie, voL xv. This tracing, retluced by one-bolf, is seen in 
fig. 1. A base line is now drawn from tlie inion to the most prominent point on 
tlie glabella, and from the anterior end of tliis a second line is carried so as to 
touch tangentially the moat prominent jiart of tlie cerebral part of the frontal 
plate. The angle formed by these two lines is Schwalbe's frontal angle. Tn 
Boco this angle ia G9'6®; in the Xeandertlial ernninm it is 62°. 



no. 1 . — coscToea teacivo or the bead or boco, takes bt lissaceb'b oiAOBAm. 

Amongst the living races of man, Schwallie only found one skull with a 
frunlal angle as low as 73°. If the opportunity had been aflorded him of studying 
a larger series of specimens, he would doubtless Imve found many more with a 
similar angle, or indeed an angle still more acute. 

In two crania which I recently examined and described(') it was respectively 
69“ and 73 o°, 

But this angle is of no value in judgitig the point at issue. The glabella from 
which tlie frontal line is reared is a mucli more variable feature tlian the degree of 
frontal curvature, and in those skulls in which tlie glabella is very projectmg 
(Neandertlial, Spy, Boco, etc.) the acuteness of the angle is determined chiedy by this 
factor. This is seen in the X - Ray photograph which is given of Boco's head, Plate X I. 
In this the outline of the cerebral hemisphere and the internal contour line of the 
cranial wall can be easily followcti, and it will be noticed bow much the 6attened 
Vou XXXVTI. K 
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appearunco of Um forehead is due to the niossivo glabellar regioiL Indeed in this 
pliotograph the most prominent point on the surface of the liony torus siipraurbitalis 
(not the scalp) lies 30 mm. in front of the frontal pole of tlm cerebral hciuispltcre: 
and altlmugh unquestionably tbecerebnd ixirt of tlw frxitiUl bone U much depressed, 
it is not inclined to the degree indicated by tlio frontal angle. Of course, in drawing 
conclusions from X-Ifay photographs, the distortion of Iho figure, more especially 
in the marginal parts, must not l»e forgotten. The maximum length of the 
omnium of Boco is 200 mm.; in the X-Bay photograph it is 238 mm. 

Unfortunately, we have no aucurate method of expressing the degree of fn>ntal 
llultening in the recent head, because it is impossible to iletect with any degree of 
certainty tlio poutiou of the bregma.* It is veiy clearly umrked in the X'lfav 
photograph, but, owing to the unequal enlargement of the difierent parts of the 
specimen, the information thus afforded cannot be applied. 

Tlie zygomatic width is not excessive. Indeed, there are several cases given 
in S])encer and Gillen’s table(*) of measureineuts in which this diameter is 
considerably greater in tlio native Australian. In Itocu the interzygomatic 
diameter is 145 mm.; Spencer and Gillen give two measurements of 150 mm. and 
151 mm. respectively. But, relatively to the frontal diameter and the width of tlm 
lower part of the face, llm length of this diameter is striking and gives to the 
front view of the face a marked lozenge-shaped or rliomboidal appcaranca 

Tlic utjsc is fiat and brood, and resembles closely the corresponding feature in 
the face of two other Australian heads which tire University Museum also owes to 
the generosit) of Dr. Jlamsay Smitli. In the following table the ineasureiueiits of 
the nose in these three specimens, os well us in a fnll-bIoot|«l negro head obtaineii 
from the same donor, ore given :— 


MKAsi;BKyK.\Ts or tub Nose i.v tub Thuk* AusTitaUA.N Nativbs 

AXD O.nb Nkoho. 



Boco. 

Australian A. 

Australian B. 

Negro. 

Height (from nasion to sub-nasal 
point). 

46 

50 

48 

46 

Depth (from tip or point to sub- 
nasal pointX 

20 

21 

16 

20 

■Length (from nasion to tip or 
point). 

45 

43 

41 

44 

Breach (measured across the 
widest part of alae). 

43 

40 

45 

44 




by nuking 
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Titt; naiial indices in these 8{icciuenB are the follovnng: Bocu 9:1*4; Austmlian 
A. 80; Austniliun B. 93*8; and in the Negro 95*6. 

The relative breadth of Lite noee in the Australians is. therefore, not so great 
as in tlie single specimen of a negro examined, and this is in accordance with the 
general Itelief on tliis matter. It should bo mentioned that in Australian A. the 
noeo lu» been somewlut distorted in uouree of transmission from Australia, so that 
the mcasurcineiits are not so reliable as in tlie ease of the other 8}>ouimcns. To 
sumo extent this may acmmut for tliu low nasal index in this head. 

S|ieiiccr and Gillen give the measurements of the length and bremltli uf the 
uuso in a scries of twenty male lutivc Australians, and when these aiv expressed 
in tenuH of the nasal index we get the following result:— 



Nasal Index. 

Na of ludividimla 
in each group. 

Group 1 


79 to 86 

4 

•> 

«> ••• 

••• 

91 to 98 

12 

n d ... 

» • • 

102 to 104 

4 


It is evident that there is a considerable amount of variation in Australian 
aburiginols in tliis respect, more indee<l tlian I had expectetl, but the greatest number 
of examples are ranged in tlie immediate vicinity of the iutlex 94. One iudividiul 
amongst the twenty measiured by Spencer and Qilleii (Male 11) presented nn index 
uf 79 almost llio same as that detcrminutl for Australian A. of luy scries. 

Norma LaUralU. I’laU) X, Fig. 9. 

The profile view of the liead of Boco is seen in Fig. 9, Plate X. Tlie marked 
jmijecdon and massive strength of the zygomatic arch is a prominent feature of 
tliis asjiect of tlie head; with tliis is associated the high position on the side of tho 
cranium of the temporal ritlge, bespeaking a more tluui usually powerful temporal 
muscle. Tlie projecting zygomatic arcli and the high temporal ridge are Imth 
correlated with a massive, dense ond weighty lower jaw. Tlie strongly prognothous, 
chinless character of tlio face becomes evident in profile view, as also the depth of 
the naaion-notch and the manner in which the eye is sheltered beneath the torus 
Bupniorbitalis. 

Viewed from this aspect, the outline of the cranium recalls that of the 
Neanderthal craniom ; but this is largely due to the extraordinary massiveness of 
the glabella and torus supraorbitalis and the flattened forehead. The cranial 
height is not great, but it is for above that of the Neanderthal and Spy crania. 
When the vertical heiglit- is measunnl from the ear holes, and this measuiemeiit is 

E 2 
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with ll»e mnxiumm tlinmoter of tl>e craninm, we obtain a height index of 
62-5. ThU iinlex, ohtaiuetl by measuring the recent head, compares fairly well 
with the height index ineosurctl on the skull and, taking the height from the Iwsioii, 
Sir William Tiimor(*) give* the mean vertical index of tin* Australian skull as 70 4 
for the male and C9i> for the female, but in his series tl>ero are individual cases in 
which llie index is 65 and CO. 

The head of Iloco, therefore, presents an unusually low height index. 

Hut in tho present ca«e it is decido«lly a better plan to follow the mcU>od 
adoptctl by Schwalbe in his exhaustive treatises trpon the Xean<lerthal(*) and Pithe- 
canthmpus(‘) crania. A mesial contour tracing is taken of the head and a Ijase-line 
drawn from tho inioii to the most prominent point on tho glabslla (Fig. 1, p. 49). 
In tlie case of Boco tlio inion was discovered without much diflBculty, and its 
{rosition was then verifierl by X*Kay photography. From the l«se-line thus estal*- 
lishwl a vertical line is drawn to the liiglrest point on the cranial rault. The index 
is obtained thus: 

Calvaria height x 100 
length of base-line. 

In IkKO the calvaria height index is 51*2, but, seeing tliat the thickness of 
the soft textures covering the cranium are taken in twice in estimating the length 
of the Itase-liiie and only once in measuring the height, it is obvious that the index 
of tho skull would Ite somewhat higher. Anyway, the index is low—indeed 
amongst the very lowest obtained amongst the crania of recent man. Tho average 
calvaria height index obtaine<l in this manner amongst tlie Queensland male 
natives is 61*5 and amongst the Victoria natives 61*2. 

Hnt, on the other hand, tho calvaria height index is greatly higher than that 
of tho Xeanderthsl and Spy crania, the average of which Scliwalbe(*) has stated to lie 
41*9. Schwnll>e gives an interesting table (p. 45 of his memoir on Pithecanthropus) 
in which he shows tliat in 107 skulls of different races only 12 showed a calvaria 
height index of 54 or below, and of these tho lowest three prcsentwl on index of 52. 

In the elhnolngicnl collection of the Kdinbnrgh University there is more tluui 
one cranium w*ith u calvaria index os low ns in the cose of Boco. 

Before leaving the study of the profile view of the head of lk>co, there are 
Borne ])oiuts in the X-IJay photograph shown in Plate XI, which require to !« 
noUsl. Beference has already been made to the fact that a very considerable j)art of 
the antcro-jostcrior diameter of the cranium is made np by the projecting glaiHrlln. 
Tl»e photograph 8}iow*8 the structure of tlus prominence. A projecting supraorbital 
region is one of the more usual features of the male Australian skull, and it lias 
been shown by Logan Turner^") Zflckerkandl('*) and olliers, that in conjunction 
with this the frontal air sinus is small and that the projection is consequently chicUv 
composed of solid bone. Tlie Australian skull in this res|<ect presents on approach 
to tlie gorilla and chimpanzee typo of supraorbital arch. This, however, is not 
the condition present in the heatl of Boco. The tonis supraorbitalis and glabella, 
as may lie se^n in the photograph, are excavated hr a huge sir sinus, and in this 
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respect they depart from the usual Austrahan type. It is intcrcstiDg to note that 
the n)axillaiy sinus or antrum of Highmore is also large. 

The high degree of prognntliism is likewise brought prominently out in the 
X-Ray photograph, as well as tlie large size of the molar teeth and tlie ileficient 
mental eminence. A point of general interest consists in the fact that the arteries 
of the neck and tlic cerebral arteries within the cranium stand out very clearly. 

Norma Vtrliatlit. Plato X, Fig. 10. 

The outline of tlm head as seen from above is long and narrow, and the 
ceplialic index is as low as 66. Tlio head is thus h}*pcrdolichocephaIic, although it 
must lie iKime in mind llmt the index is much rwluccd by the great glabellar 
projection. This contiibutes a qmrions aildition to the long diameter of the 
cranium. 

Sir William Turncr<») states that the mean cephalic index of the male Austra¬ 
lian skull is 60. Two skulls in which there was no premature synoetosis of tlie 
sutures presented a cephalic index of 65 and 66 respectively. 

From this point of view of the head the approximation of the temporal ridges 
and the consequent reduction of the minimum frontal diameter are very apparent. 
(Fig. 10, Plate X.) 


The Extekxal Ear. Plate IX, Figs. 2-7. 

Tlic external car is distinctly human in all its elements and parts, although it 
also exhibits in a small degree certain anthropoid characters; furtlicr, if we are to 
regard the human auricle as undergoing a process of retrograde development, the 
Australian ear has apparently proceetled along this i»ath to a greater extent than 
the European cur. It has not, however, reached the stage of regression which has 
Iweu atuined in U»c gorilla, and it stops far short of the oxtrerae stage exhibited in 
the orang. 

In all the three Australian heads in the museum the ear lies flat against the 
side of the hcrnl. Tlie helix is well foldeil. and in Iloco and Australian A. the 
infolding is carrieil down as far os the lobule. In Australian B. the folded part of 
llie helix extends only half-way down the posterior border of the car. A notable 
point in Boco and Specimen A is tlie great breadth of the lower portion of the 
front or ascending limb of the helix. This is a character present in the ear of the 

gorilla and still more so in the chimpanzee. 

Darwin’s point is strongly marked in Boco, and it springs from the foldcil 
margin of the helix by an unusually broml base; in the other two Australian 
s]iecimen8 Darwin’s tubercle is very feebly expressed. Schwalbo(*) lias shown that 
this tubercle may be recognised in varying degrees of ilevelopment in <3 4per cent, 
of European moles and in only 32'8 per cent, of European females. Keith(*) states 
that it is present in 26 per oeuL of gorillas. 

In the two specimens of gorilla ears which 1 Iwve used for comparison with 
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the Aiuttralisn ear there is not a thico of the tubercle; whilst in tlie two oiaii:: 
ears employe*! for a similar purpose it is well iimrkc«l. 

The crus holicts crosses the somcwlutt restricted concha in the Australian ear 
to a greater extent than is usually the case in the European car and divides this 
hollow more completely into an upper and a lower part. 

Perhaps the most suggestive part of the Australian ear is in the region of the 
crus anthelicis inferitiK. In the instructive and elaborate (laiters of Schwalbe wc 
are taught U» regard the crus inferius and the part of the stem of the nnthclix 
adjoining the lobule of the ear as the most primitive parts of the authclix system. 
These {larts alone are present in the lemur. The morphological independence of 
the crus inferius is indicated in both the chimpanzee and the gorilla In the 
former it is generally (at least this is the case in my numerous specimens) 
completely or lairtially 8ei>arated from the anthelix; in the gorilla the union is not 
complete. Further, in the chimpanzee it is usual for the cnia of the liolix to turn 
spirally upwards oml become continuous with the detached crus inferius of the 
anthelix—the two forming a circle, the circumference of which is very nearly 
com]dote. (Fig. 6.) 

In Uie Enroi*can auricle a i>artial separation of the crus inferius from the stem 
of tluj anthelix, similar to the cfjnditiou in the gorilla, may in rare cases be seen ; 
but I am not aware that the continuity of the oms helicis with the ems inferius of 
the anthelix, os in the anricio of the chimpanzee, ever occurs. This condition is to 
some extent present in Boco (Fig. 2) and also more distinctly in the auricle of the 
Australian head A. (Fig. 3.) 

Tlie lobule of the ear is well marked in all the specimens, and in each there 
is a rlistinct tuberoulnm supratragienm. 


MEAStJREJfE.'fTS OK THK AURICf.K f.N' TlIRKK XaTIVK AnSTU.\MAN8. 

{• >nly one ear in each waild be measured, as the other was 
distorted through pressure.) 


i 

Hoco. 

Australian A. 

Ansfrnlinn It. 

I.engtli of cor IioKis .■ 

o2 

1 

1 

48 

(JreaU«st length. 

03 

02 

08 

Oreatest hreailth. 

38 

45 

32 

True ear length ( U, from Darwin's 
point to the sulcus auris an¬ 
terior). 

28 

35 

25 

Length of lobule ... . ^ 

20 

21 

21 
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Schwalbe, whoso lineo of nieasorement I have followed in the above table, 
calculates two indices thus:— 

(a) Greatest breadth x 100 (J) Ear-baaia x 100 

greatest length. true ear length. 

The first of Uiese is termed the ear-index by Topiuanl; Schwalbe names the 
second the morphological index, and in the specimens under consideration they 
present the following values:— 


Ear Index. 

Morphological Index. 

Tioco 

...! 60-3 

18.vf 

Australian A. 

...1 72-5 

134-3 

.Atistraliau B. 

47 

102 


I qncstiou very much if tliese indices possess any real importance in 
establishing racial distinctions, and a study of the figures gi^-en by other observers 
tends to confirm me in Utis opinion. 

The phulugniplis which illustrate this paper (with tlie exception of the X-Kay 
photograph) are the work of Mr. W. F. Buist, to whom I wish to exprees my great 
indebtedness. 


Meascbemknts or thk Head or an Abowcinal Aitstbaua.** (BoooX 


Cranium. 


Maximum length . 

••• ••• ••a 

200 

mm 

Maximum breadth. 

••• ••• ••• 

132 


Minimum frontal diameter 

• • • « 

91 

•t 

Circumference . 

••• ••• ••• 

555 


Lun^tudinal arc (from nasion to 

inioii). 

347 


Transverse arc . 

• »« ••• 

310 

t* 

Vertical height (from ear-holes) 
Frontal nulii from ear-holes— 

•as ••• ••• 

125 

t» 

to gbbella 

• ••• ••• 

117 

s» 

to ophryon . 

••• ••• ••• 

114 

•• 

to maximum point of frontal curvature 
Gccipital radii— 

117 

M 

to occipital point 

••• ••• 

111 

IS 

to inion . 

••• ••• 

98 

u 
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Face. 


Upper face length (incisors gone) ... 

• • • 

... 

64 mm. 

Total face length . 

• •• 

• • • 

114 

If 

Maximum iuterzygomatic breadth 

• • • 

• • • 

145 


Intermalar breadth . 

• •• 

• • • 

124 

9 $ 

External orbital breadtli. 


• a • 

116 

m 

External ocular breadth. 


• » • 

92 

m 

Internal ocular breadth . 

• •• 

• • « 

35 

n 

Gonial breadth . 


• e • 

135 

If 

Orbito-nasal breadth (tape) 

• • • 


135 

If 

Facial radii from car-holes — 

to nasion (upper nasal radina) 

• •• 

• • • 

100 

If 

to lower margin of nasal bones in the mesial 
plane (mid-nasal radius) . 

no 

m 

to tip of noee (lower nasal radius) 

• • a 

• e • 

115 

II 

to alveolar point . 

« e • 

• e • 

104 

M 

to point of chin . 

« • » 


111 

If 


The above are Ute mcasureuciita recommended by the Anthropometrio 
Committee of the Britisli Association. 
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Krplanatim ot Plait*. 


PUAW IX. 

Fig. 2.—Exlenuit mr of Booo. 

Fig 3.—Extenud «u- of Aiutnlian (aX 
Fig. 4.— ExtontA] ear of Auxtimlixii (aX 
Fig. 5.—ExUrnal ear of Gorilla. 

Fig. 0.—ExUmal ear of Chunpanzce. 

Fig. 7.— Exteroal ear of Orug. 


Plats X. 

Fig. 8.—Front rietr of the heal of an Auatnlian Aboriginal named Pokallie or fioco front 
Haddoo Downs. 

Fig. 0.—Profile view of the mine. 

I’ig. 10.—Nonna verticalia of the f«nir. 


Plats XL 

Fig. II.—X-Rajr photograph of the head of an Australun Aboriginal (BocoX 













THE NILOTIC KAVIBONDO. 


By G. A. S. NoRTiicoTt 

Thi Nilotic Kaviromio, or Jaluo aa they ahoulil more properly be called, who 
inhabit tlic north-eastern shore of the Victoria Nyanza, belong to the same family 
as the great Dinka trilm of the Sondan an<l are near relations of the Aluri and 
Acholi tribes which live on both sides of the Nile near Wadilai, the differences 
being far lees niarke<l than those between two adjoining Banin tribes usnally are. 

Ill nil probability, therefore, the .Talno originally formeil one tribe with the 
Acholi. What their reasons for migration wore cannot be ascertained, hot 
probably it was duo to overcrowding or to a dispute abont the chieftaincy. Tlie 
nativen themselves can throw but little light on the matter: they state that they 
came fn>m the nortli-west under one big chief and that when they again lecaine 
loo nnmerous they split np into smaller cliieftaincies. The fact that they Iny 
stress on tlieir again increasing numbers points to the conclusion that overcrowding 
was their motive for migrating; but os will be seen later, they use accession as their 
chief weapon against an unpopular chief. Had they been driven out by conquest 
there would be abundant traces of such a cause, but no such signs are visible 

In appearance the Jaluo ate a fine race, not so much remarkable for beauty of 
face as for stature and development Tliey are a laige-boned and deep-chested tribe, 
somewhat fleshy and very muscular. They present a great contrast in this last 
respect to the other Nilotic tribes in British East Africa, the Masai. Nandi and 
I.umbwa. All four are capable of great endurance, but none of tlie last three named 
can claim to lie a muscular race. The superior physique of the Jaluo is probably 
due mainly to their agricultural and industrial habits and to tlie fact tliat their food 
is mainly vegetable, while up to the great cattle plague of 1883, the Masai, 
Nandi and Lumbwa lived entirely upon animal fowl. 

Facially the Kavirondo have rather ai|uat noses, large mouths and big wide- 
opened cyea. Tlie everyday dress of the men consists of a goat akin hung over the 
right shoulder, or of nothing. In most cases they have quantities of iron wire on 
their legs and arms and strings of lieads round their necka Tlie women are 
usually completely nude, except tliat married women wear a small gmra tassel 
behind, lianging from the waist; latterly, however, they have taken to wearing a 
strip of cloth round the waist al«ut six or eight inches in breadth and only just 
meeting in front 

The tassels are discarded when a woman's husband dies and cannot be again 
worn unul she » re-msrried. It is significant of the respect which the Jaluo have 
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U)Wanl«» marriaf:^', tliat anyone who tonclips this la««el has to pay a fine of three 
{{(jata to llie huahand. 

Tl»e women do not wear iron wire to the same extent as their husbands and 
brothcre. Tliesc may fre<iuently be seen with from six to ten pieces wound round 
their amis and legs, which shine from constant rubbing and polishing with oil and 
fat. Happily there ore .signs that this wire is going out of fashion, whereby they 
will bo spare*! the sores and ulcers which are its continual accoinpaniment. Tra»le 
gom*mlly will thus l»e put upon a sound cash basis in8tea4l of resting as it baa done 
ujMii a precarious footing of liarter. The .Taluo, who arc keen traders, have l»egnn 
Uj realise the advantages of the rupee over the iron, being helpetl to this conclusion 
by the necessity of having to pay three mpeea a year for ever}' huh 

Tlie Jaluo full dress is very striking. A huge hat of monkey or goat skin, or 
of feathers, often of ostrich, surmounts a well-oile*l visage which is ornamented by 
lines of small white beads across the forehead, nose, upper lip and chin and 
fastened behind the ear. Hound the neck are strings of beads, brass cartridge 
cases, fetishes, and a roun<l or two of iron wire. Across the chest and sometimes 
down the bock are rows of cowries sewn on to strips of leather; and over the 
right shoulder hangs a big black feather boo, or an ornament made of the long hair 
from the wildebeest’s tail. The everyday goal skin is discanled. Hound tlic waist 
they fasUui strings of iron lieails which tliey manufacture from iron wire; the iron 
has an extra polish, and from it doiiend bunches of feathers, Tlie brnly is well 
oilcfl and sometiiues covered with reil clay or charcoal. Finally they fasten to the 
knee and ankle small Iwlls made of iron wire in thn sha]>u of broad-bean jxsls and 
with one or two small iron bca<l8 inside. 

Their weapons consist of a spear with a long haft ami a short bhule, a Masai 
sword on the right hip and occasionally a bow and arrt>ws instead of the spear. 
Th«*ir shields are very largo ami heavy, made of bnflalo hide and of a peculiar 
shape; vertically they sro about throe feet six inches in lieight; horizontally 
iicnrlv six feet in length and ciirvoil Iwck so that the left side, back and front of 
the warrior are covcrwl! they ore paintc*! red. white and black, often in artistic 
tlesigns. Thcs«! designs probably at one time indioaUtl to what family the owner 
l>elonged; to-day, however, this idea, if it ever existed, seems to linve quite 
disappeared, each man {xiinting on his shield the pattern which pleases him most. 
Furtimr investigation on this subject should be made in ortler to mnko certain 
whelber the patterns have any {HTuliar meaning. 

Some wear tlio hair long, twisting it inU» long thin strings and tlreasing it 
with oil and re<l clay or charcoal. Others partially shave the head, always 
leaving at least one little tuft, which is cut off and worn by the chief mouraer at 
tlic owner’s funeral. Sometimes the body is striped or spottetl with yellow clay in 
imitation of the zebra or leopard. 

Politically the Jaluo are in a semi-feudol state; the tribe is divided up into 
larger or smaller chieftaincies or clans, wliich correspond to the old baronies, but 
there is no one overlord to make the resemblance complete. Nominally the chiefa 
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Iiave absolute power, but iu reality llieir influence u not great. Each chief 
subdivides his territory, placing each portion under a sub-chief. These sub-chiefs 
or headmen are supposed to attend frequently at the chiefs village in order to hear 
and cany out his orders. If a crisis arises, an informal council of the heails of the 
village is called and the peUrts familiarum can express their view.s, though the 
decision rests with the chief. Thcte is no kind of voting. This council will also 
assemble if the rule of the chief becomes intolerable. Tliey may threaten to 
8ccc<lo, but their resistance is always passive; the usual result, however, is tliat 
one or more of the headmen set up os chiefs on their own account, and quietly 
disregard the orders of Uieir quondam superior. land is held in common by the 
lucnibcrs of each clan, but jealously guarded from subjects of all other chiefs. A 
man may, ond frequently docs, move from one clan to another, but in that case he 
lias to obey the onlcrs of the chief to whose clan he lias attached himself. There 
are no formalities attendant on such a change. 

Trespass by the members of one chieftaincy upon the laud of another is 
indeed the usual cause of the freiiuent small qimrruls which arise and very often 
lead to bloodshed. 

Internally, however, private ownciship of land has to some extent made its 
appearance The Jaluo village represents a family, the headman being the father 
or (if he lie dead) the eldest brother. liesides his family he will, if he is a chief, or 
snb-chief, generally shelter one or two retainers whom he colls his aAnri^ police. 
When the time comes for laying out tlie Shamha} or agricultural land, ooch adult 
nmlc and fctmile marks out and tills his own piece, tlie married women being 
helped by their daughters and younger sons; although the family iu practice share 
the produce, theoretically tlio crop from each plot lielongs to the member who 
tilletl it; thus, if one of the sous wishes to sell some grain ho can only sell wliat bo 
has grown himself, and, similarly, one atkari reaping what another has sown would 
be considered a thief. 

Cases occasionally ariso which illustrate this: if A’s cattle or goats wander 
into B’s $hnmha, though A and B live in one village, B claims compensation. 
l*rivate tenure is, however, only temijoraiy. If a nllage uses a certain piece of 
land for a year and then leaves it, another village may cultivate there; but aa 
tlie Mhamlas are usually close to the villages, and villages are separated by some 
little distance, such cases of appropriation arc practically unknown. Tlie rights, 
however, to a certain piece of land are only squatter's rights and confer no claim 
in perpetuo. 

In shape the Jaluo village la circular and is fenced round with euphorbia 
busli, stone or mud walls, or wntling, aa may bo most convenient. In the centre 
is the cattle pen; around this are the store houses of basket or wicker work; 
they are raised some two feet from the ground and are about five feet high 
and three feet in diameter; there is a small oiiening neor the top sufiicient to 
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allow a man's hoail anti sliouWers to enter; the roof is of grass. Outsiile these 
again is tlm cirelo of huts, strongly built of slicks and grass and with the sides 
jdastenHl with a mixture of dung and mud. Rich raarrietl male in tlie village 
lias his own hut, and besides this a hut for each wife and two snmller huts, one 
for his sons and another for his ilaughters, which latter live with an old woman, 
often their grandmother. The two sexes are kept rigidly ajuirt, and though, as 
will l»e seen, the Jalno notion of morality is scarcely the same os the European, 
there is little of the promiscuity of intercourse among the Kavirondo which is 
BO noticeable a feature among the other Nilotic triljcs of British East Africa. 

As the sons grow up they marry and build houses in the father’s village 
for themselves and their wives. The eldest son usually remains with his father 
for good and all, hut as the other sons in turn liecomo fathers of families, they 
often build villages for themselves near the iwtenial tnllage; os often as not, 
however, the sons keep together after the father’s death, the eldest becoming the 
head of the family. 

There is a strict law of exogamy among tlie Jaluo, though a son nwy marry 
his father’s wife if she is no blood relation of his | similarly two sisters are often 
simultaneously the wives of one man. 

Their rule of inheritance, though apparently complicateil. is really simple. 
The husband sets aside so many of his cattle to provide food for each wife, the 
chief or first wife naturally having a larger share than the rest. On his death 
the wife and the cattle set aside for her pass to her sons, her eldest son as the 
nev paler familiat again getting the larger share. If a man has no sons by the 
first wife hut sons by another, all the property, including the first wife and her 
daughters, pass to these sons; if u man has no sons, all his property passes to 
his brother or nearest male blood relation; females can own no property, being 
themselves hut chattels. Ou the death of a chief his power descends upon tlie 
eldest son of his first wife, even though his second or third wife may have borne 
him a son before the son by the first wife was born; i>., A is his first and 
chief wife and E his secoml A may l»ear him two daughters. B ami C. and then 
n son I>. Tliongli in the meanwhile E lias borne him a son F, D will liecome 
chief in virtue of his mother’s priority, even though he has an elder brotlier (F). 
But if I) is not of fit age to govern. F may become chief, as a regency is too 
advanced an institution; and similarly if both I) and F are infants, some elder 
blood relation, such as their cldcat uncle, will succeed their fntlier. niis rule 
not unnaturally leads to much quarrelling, as. wlicn the dispossessed heir grows 
up he often lays claim to rule, with disastrous results. 

A great many formalities attend a Kavirondo marriage. As bos been 
remarked above, exogamy is the strict rule. Tlio young man having declared his 
choice to his fatlier, the latter goes off to the girl’s fatlicr and arranges the dowry. 
He tlien returns, and the intending bridegroom goes over with a hull or some goats 
os earnest money and partakes of the preliminary feast, an essential feature of this 
being an offering set aside for the siin-ge*!, consisting of a little meat, part of a 
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chicken, some mtama^ anil some native beer. Ho goes sway again, tiaving liad no 
interconrse with his intended, and reliiriis in a few days' time and goes through 
the font! of carrying her oti‘; slie slops at his village for some days and the 
important rite of cookiiig tlm lirst dinner fur him is gone through; this may be 
Uiken to intiiiiute tluit slie accepts him us her husUiud, .She then goes liuinc and 
the husband (lays u i>urttun of the dowry ; he (*011163 iigniu and carrius her away 
and pays unutlier i>urtiuii, and su on, till the dowry is paid olT and the liargnin 
is latilicd. Should tlie wunian prove childless, or if she dies shortly after llie 
lunrriugc, the dowty can be n*claimed by the hiudiand, though it is more usual for 
her sister to take her place. Should she, at the time of uiarringe, be j»u68e88(Nl of 
children. Intimate or othci^vise, lliey lieeoniu her husliand’s property. The dowry 
is also recoverable if the wouutu deserts him for anotlier man. 

Cliildrcn are sometimes contracted for niarriago at a very (mrly age, but in 
such a case, the girl remains with her ]tnrents until the ago of puberty. The value 
of the dowT)' lias greatly docreasoil since the cattle plague of 1883, but is again 
increasing, llefore tliat date twenty head of cattle, Ijoaides gmts, grain, etc., was 
not uncommonly asked and obtained. To-day seven lioad of cattle is a liandsomo 
“ dot," and the price has been known to fall as low as one bull and twenty goats, 
though a lieifer and a hull is the usual minimnnu The birth of tlio first child is 
also an occasion for a feast; frequently, a cliild is named after the hour at which it 
was bom, onyango, moniiiig; ochituj, noon ; wiiawho, aftermxm; otieno, night. 
On other occasions some deceased relative ap^icani to the mother in lier sleep 
shortly liefore birth, and his mime is adupteil; or, if a child be bom {lostliumously, 
the fatlier's ghost ap]>eani and dictates the name. The .laluu are verv fond 
of nicknames, which ai-e often jiossed 011 to de^ndauts, though their 
sigiiificanoe is lost; t.g,, nbtle —the umii who owned much Mlama; oliufi —the man 
who killed an clepliaiit. Other nicknames are given oii uccouiil of some jiersonaJ 
peculiarity ; obonyo —Uie man like a locust. 

A funeral, however, is the greatest cjeremony of all. While the sick mau is 
dying his relatives howl in chorus round bis hut, while the doctors rattle stones in 
gounla and puff clouds of tobacco smoke around the invalid, their ohjocl, 
undoubtedly, Iwing to drive away the evil spirits. Next day ibere is a great dance, 
at wliiob all the decea.scd's relations and friends turn up; if the dead man is a 
chief Uie whole clan is represented. Kvery man is dressed in full war |>aiut and 
brings his best bull along with him. For a while they stay in the village 
lamenting, while the motlier or chief wife of tlie deceased adorns herself with the 
dead man’s goat skin and his tuft of liair, os mentioned above, and then runs round 
and round the village rattling a gourd aud singing incantatious. Then the visitors 
coma out, bavung refreshed the inner man with beer and tobacco, and proceed to 
charge up and down, lianging on to their hull's Uils and pricking the unfortunate 
beasu to encourage them to go faster. When thoroughly exhausted they collect 
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tojjether again, and singly or in twos and thivee run out and go tlurough a fight 
with some invisible foes, again ]iresunuib]y, the evil iqiirits. They arc very serious 
all tliu while, and the rest watch in silence their champions os they obaige, retreat 
and cower down beliind the huge shielda Then comes mure feustiug, with the 
customary olTering to the sun, and finally they disiierse. 

Tlio wailing is kept up in the case of a cliief for six days, iviul |K.‘rfonacd twice 
a day at sunrise and sunset, but after tlie day of tlio dance each village muuniH by 
itself; for a common penwui three days is the limit. 

Thu oorptte is buried in a recumbent {josition in the deceaseii’s liut, but the hut 
continues to bo occupied, generally by Uie deceascil man's heir; it is not at oiicv 
destroyed or disusol, as some authorities, among them Sir C. hUiot, maintain. Lost 
of all, w’hcn the munming is over, an ofTcring of beer, grain, and chicken ilesii, is 
put on the grave. 

The Jaluo religion is extremuly slight They worship the sun, and to a less 
extent tlie mouiL They regard the sun os a deity seldom larneficeut, mure often 
malignant, and usually apathetic; as one of them said to the writer, “ It does not 
matter how much you pray, you fall sick and die just the same." The ofTeringH 
made at all important occasions in their daily life they make more with the idea 
of appeasing him tlian of obtaining positive benefits. 

Witchcraft, however, and demonology occupy their minds far more. The 
wizanl is greatly dreaded, and it is easy for an unscrupulous Kaviroudo to obtain 
his neighl>oar's property by accusing him of having killeil one of his relations by 
witchcraft, knowing that he will have his neighbmirs* support and sympathy. The 
wizard is 8<-ught botli fur goo<l and evil purjroses; his aid is invoke<l alike to 
detect criminals and to do lianu to an adversary. In a recent case brought before 
the writer a man was accused of having murdered one of his wives by wilchuruft. 
According to his aecusers, tlie supjMsod murderer iniseml his razor and oc'cused two 
of his wives of the theft They both denied nil kuowlolgu of tlie missing article, 
and ho gave them till the evening of that day to find it. Wlicn their term of 
grace came to on on<i, and the razor was not produced, ho was alleged to liave 
struck one of liis wives, who was on the point of Imaring a child. He then 
produced two charms which he oiBxeil to their respective huts, threatening tliat 
the thief would lie detected by the charm and would die. Next day tlic woman 
who was said to have been struck died after produciug a still-born child. The 
curious result was that the man was tried fur murder, the accusers believing that 
the crime had been committed by witchcraft, and the magistrate holding that, if 
the man caused his wife's deatli at all, it was by the blow which he was alleged to 
have given her. 'The blow turned out to be a myth, and the man was discharged, 
much to his aocuaeis’ disgust. 

When a Kavirondo wishes to kill hia enemy secretly, tlie usual method is to 
bury a dead rut or chicken at his victim’s door. If, when the latter comes out the 
next morning, he treads on the sjiut whete tlir animal is buried, it is liclieved that 
he will die that day. 
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TIm' evil eye, it U claimed, can make a sound roan sick, and kill a man wIki is 
ill, or an unborn child. Most diseases are atlributeil to the evil eye or to 
nmlignant spirits, ami so the Itest remedy is to make ns much noise near the sick 
man as possible, in order to drive the evil ones away. In a<ldition to this 
universal remedy, the Jnluo use a conaitlemble variety of herbal medicines, and 
they are also expert at wet and dry cuppin". Sometimes, however, the treatment 
ia of a distinctly qnack nature. Some time ago a native practitioner brought a 
cose of assault against the husband of one of hia patienta The defence set up w.as 
that the accuseil callwl in the prosecutor to treat his wife, and tliat the btter, after 
much cogitation, orilcred the woman to climb to the roof of her tint and stay there 
till she was better. Unfortunately, the i«ticnt died under her open-air cure; her 
husband laid her death at the doctor's door and took steps to settle his account 
with the professor of healing arts, with a club. On another occasion the writer 
was summoned to an accident in tlio lime quarry in the district One of the 
injured was snifering from a broken thigh and internal injuries. He pnt on a 
temporary splint, sent for the Indian apothecary*, and gave onlers that Uie patient 
was not to be moved in tlie " interim.” Next day, however, the apolhccarj* found, 
on arriving at the scene of the accident, that a Kavimndo surgeon had been calleti 
in; the latter was mnoh puzzled by the complications of the case, and, in order to 
make a better diagnosis, cut the man open, with the not unnatural result that 
he died. 

Ilut, although the wizard is held in abhorrence and dread, the rain-maker is 
greatly esteemed: his success probably depends u}xm a knowledge of the signs of 
the heavens, but liis methods are as follows: His village ia to be found as a rule 
near a big tree, which he asserts is sacred; when rain ia wanted he gathers some 
herlis and puts them in a large pot containing water, which he boils hcneatli the 
holy tree. Of the decoction thus preiuired he draws off a little into a smaller 
pot, above which he squats on his liaunchea. Next a reed is proiluced, and Uirongh 
this tlic rain-maker draws up a little of the liquid and then squirts it forth into the 
nir after blowing through the reo<l and causing the fluid in the pot to bubble; the 
wliole process lieing punctuated hy voluble luuttcrings and abraaulnhm. A rt'putu- 
tion for uncanny powers, however, can be obtained even more easily tliun this, as 
the following anecdote will show. Some lime ago, during the lesser rains, the natives 
of the valley in which the writer’a station is situate, came and complained that a 
famous rain-maker was deflecting all tho rain to the hills, so that the crops in the 
valley were dying. Would the Bwana (master) send a policeman and arrest the evil¬ 
doer t The Bwana did not see his way to such an arbitrary proceeding, but, being 
carious to sec the wizard, scribbled a few crooked lines on a sheet of paper and 
told the applicants to show this to the rain-maker as a sign that the Bwana wished 
to speak with him. Next day tliey came Imck and said that the wizard had refused 
to come for the reason that the letter was not genuine hut had emanated from an 
Indian shopkeeper; the writer told them to wait a few days, meaning to postpone 
tlie matter tine die. It so happened, however, Uiat titat evening a tremendous 
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stonn of rain broke over the valley, and next morning the complainanta were Iwck 
again to point out tbat his refusal to come in at the Bwana’s summons had so 
friglitened the rain-maker that ho Imd sent rain next day, and to oflbr moat 
hearty thanks for the white man’s beneficent interference. 

Tliough the Jaltto liavo good manners on the whole, some of their customs are 
decidwlly tlie reverse of civilised- In common with the other Nilotic tribes of 
British East Africa, they draw blood from the living cattle and drink it. The 
custom, however, has its justification, for in many porta of Kaviromlo this is the 
only metl>o»l by which the natives can obtain salt. Also the older men are con¬ 
firmed drunkards and hemp smokers, which causes them to age very quickly and 
probably shortens the average term of life. 

Tliose who dwell on tl»e shores of the great lake smd of the larger rivers are 
ex|>ert fishermen: they catch fisli with rod and line, a sunken trawl line, in weirs, 
by woven grass substitutes for nets, and by spearing them with four-prongetl wooden 
spears whicli they throw with extraordinary accuracy. They are also keen huntsmen, 
though of little use out shooting, and possess highly trained dogs which will run 
down an oribi or Imre or find a wounded guinea fowl knocked down by their 
throwing sticka 

In character they are naturally very honest, except with r^jard to cattle, a 
temptation which no East African can witlistand- They are extremely jealous of 
any relations between their women and men of other tribes, nations or colour; hut 
among tlremselvcs an unmarried woman who has reached the ago of puljorty may 
have as many friends, as they call lliem, as she likes, provi<led that they come 
from another clan; after marriage she must confine her attentions to her 
husband. 

Perhaps their most pleasant trait is their love of fun and laughter: the feeblest 
joke or the slightest hit of horse-play will set them in roars of laughter. For 
hospitality and industry tljey have a well-earned name; they are, in fact, in every 
way most amenable when treatctl with a little kindness and consideration. They 
have a considerable knowledge of blacksmith’s work, though the spoors which they 
turn out cannot!« compare<l witli those of the Masai for fine work. With the hitter 
tribe, howe\'er, they show a well-develoiied artistic sense, the designs on their 
shields being generally handsome and well carried out ’They are also very fond of 
music—of a kind; they play upon an eight-stringed harp, which is mainly used to 
provide on accompaniment to their extempore songs, composed in the heroic or 
comic veirt 

Speaking generally and comparatively they are a peaceful, non-aggressive folk, 
though the common impression that tlicy are cowanls is ridiciUously wrong; in the 
writer’s small experience of African tribes they have showm themselves better 
fighters tlian the much-lauded Swahili, and better policemen than the dreatlcd 
Masai; they are certainly more amenable to discipline and leas tnolinod to prefer 
their own wrisdom to that of their officers. 

On the other hand they are most painfully litigious: civil cases which arose in 
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the time of their grandfathers are constantly brought for bearing, and the com* 
plications which ensue would bewilder the most 1^^ mind. 

Tlie adaptability which tlicy show in leammg the lower stages of all kinds of 
work is a hopeful sign for the future. To the writer's knowledge they are now 
employed as soldiers, sailors, police, masons, carpenters, sawyers, blaoksmiths, 
gardeners, and boys. In none of these occupations can they bo said to excel at 
present, though at the head-quarters of the Kavirondo Province, Kisumu, the imtivo 
sergeant instructor is a .Taluo and does his work very efficiently; but, on the other 
hand, it is only during tlm last four or five years’ time that Eavirorulo and the 
Jaluo have been taken seriously, and for tliis short time they show a great progress. 

Combining as they do an undoubted industry and keen trading character with 
a surprising quickness to learn the lessons of civilisation, e.g., their ready ohongo 
from trade goods to cash in commercial matters or their almost immediate recog¬ 
nition of the advantages which may be gained by taking their disputes to tho 
Station for settlement, the Jaluo give us every reason to hope that in them we have 
a valuable subject race, the study and consideration of which will in a very few 
years bring to the Protectorate Government a great and enduring profit. 
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THE FRICnOX-DRUJf. 

By HENBr Balpodk, M.A. 

[Wmi PLAna XTT-XIV.] 

A PBCPUAR form of sound-producing inatnunent—which I heailato to describe os 
a musical instrument, since its special prerogative os a noisy toy is the production 
of loud and inharmonious rather than musical sounds—is veiy pre\'alcnt through¬ 
out Western Europe, and, imder some of its modifications at any rale, is familiar 
to moat of us. In its essentials it consists of a small drum with a single meiubrano 
or drum-head, to the centre of which is attached one end of either a string or horse¬ 
hair or else of a small stick, the other end being free To produce sounds, the 
fore-finger and thumb, previously wetted or rosined, grasp the string or stick and 
are drawn along it The friction creates rapid vibrations, which are communicated 
to and are taken up by the drum-head membrane, a loud and usually unpleasant 
sound resultmg, which is intensified by the resonant hollow of the drum. 

It may be thought that so simple and undignified an instrument is scarcely 
worthy of being discussed seriously, and yet the method by which its notes are 
produced is peculiar and unusual, and moreover, a study of its geographical 
distribution brings us face to face with an ethnological problem of some little 
difficulty. It seems certain, too, that this instrument can claim a respectable 
antiquity, and it is equally certain that, in spite of its present degenerate use amid 
modern civilised surroundings, it has seen bettor days, and has been of some 
importance in an environment of lower culture. 

Some years ago (1895) this instrument was brought prominently forward in a 
discussion, maintained during some months in NoUs and Queries, concerning the 
bull roarer, an instrument with which one form of the friction-drum is 
fre<}uently confused. Dr. J. D. E. Schmeltz, in his interesting paper “ Das 
Schwirrholz," also refers to this noise-making toy. It is probable, however, that its 
association with the * bull-roarer," or " whizzing blade," is purely fortuitous, and it 
is certain that there is no morphological connection whatever between the two 
instruments. 

The earliest mention which I have hitherto found of the friction-drum—to 
give the instrument the descriptive name which I propose for this group—is by 
F. Marinus Mersennus (Pdre Mersenne)* in 1636. Under the heading 
" Instmmenta Indies atque Sineusia" the following passage occurs, “ Hie etiam 
additur oils, quom vocant Romme U pot, cuius cavum pello ovina regunt itm tjt r 

■ Ordini* Minimi. Barmomcomm Libri, ed. 1636 in Latin, 2nd book. ' /nttrumisnti* 
Barmoniei*, p. 111. Neither Virdung (1511) nor Frwtorina (1618) refer to thia initrument 
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timpani, circnmligato prins baculo in ilUun medio, coins violently venraa fundum 
^ impuIsHs, and cductio iKimbum rhythmicum rorticis tripudiis accomodar- 
This IS accoini«uiied by a figure which I reproduce (Fig. 1) and in which is seen a 
round, wide-nmmcd pot covered with a drum*head of sheep-skin, to tho centre of 
which w fixed one end of a small stick which carries two iieUet-bolla. By rubbing the 
hand rhythmically up and down tho stick, tho membrane was thrown into vibration 
and emitt^l notes to accompany rustic dances. Although Mersenne describes this 
amongst Onontal instrunients, I have reason for believing that his instrument was 
a European one, for his figure corresponds closely with one of the familiar Italian 
and Dutch type^ which were certainly in common use in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as wo shall see later. The name romwe U pot, loo is tho 
ordinary Dutch name for the instrument. The reference is important as showing 
that the fnotion-dnim was known in Europe early in tho seventeenth century 


Giographical DisTRTBimox AKI) Variktik of Fhiction-Drums. 

The varieties under which this instrument occurs have a wide distribution 

(including Great Britliii)' 

North and South America, Africa, India and Janan HinW i % . * 

rr r" ":r 

areas, together with descriptions of tho various local forms. 

EuBO^-Friction-dnims were used in Europe, at any rate as far hack iK- 

seventeenth century, and in all proliabUity earlier stilL Amrt t ik i 

seventeenth century reference which I have already quoted frJl Af”™ ° ^ 

>*‘"““8’ “■< dsewhere. ”■ 

r^. Iitcn.llr 

the Blling of ihuoder). Thie, „ I Tth •“ 

Monenno to the iMlnimeot dMcribed and agnj^br him wb^ ““'g-'en ^ 
An inatniment idenUcri with the modem K ^ ‘>1*^ 

eentnor pi„mm „r, pgom,,,.. 16ellTot‘“"n ‘ 

Ilemiitage Galleiy, Sh Peterebum (Na 901) Kim 1 i. , J 

t ? The same form exacUy is found, according to Herr H I . 

Frma. Amhtpelago, .hem it i. dm edimi 
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Germany .—Dr. Schmeltz* describes the instniment as used in Germany under 
the name of ica/dieu/el. He tells us that it was used in Hnmburj' more than half a 
century a}^), at the time of the Christmas Fair, or “ Chnstmarkl,” lasting from about 
the 12th-31st December. The fair was at its height on the Sunday before Christmas, 
at alK)ut 8 p.m., when a variety of musical toys were called into requisition. Con* 
Hpicuous among these was tlie u,aldttn/tl, consisting of a pasto-boord cylinder covered 
with parchment at one end. A horsehair was knotted through the cetitte of the 
parchment, its other end being looped round a notch at the end of a little stick, by 
means of which the cylinder was whirled round in the air, (as in Fig. 5 )l No doubt 
the stick was rosined to promote the friction which was communicated along the 
horsehair to the membrane. Dr. Schmeltz tells ns tlmt the laaltUeu/el was nut an 
ordinary child's toy, but was made by the poorer people in Hamburg at ** Dom " 
time and sold in tlie " Christmarkt ” for the special oocasioiL Dr. A. C. Uaddou 
tells me that this form of whirling friction-drum is widely dispersed through 
Germany. He mentions Mainz, and obtained from Leipzig the specimen shown 
in Fig. 6, in which the horsehair connecting the membrane and the twirling-stick is 
double, passing tlirough two boles in the drura-heatl A specimen, also Dr. Haddon’s, 
from Eibenstock in Saxony, is of the usual single-string variety. 

Koumanitt .—A friend of Dr. Hatldon’s has collected examples in Ron mania. 
One type resembles the French example shown in Fig. 7 and has cylinder 60 cm. 
long and 40 cm. wide, with horsehair and twirling stick. 'This is called bkiiL (pron, 
bitech). The other type is practicaUy similar to the English specimen shown in 
Fig. 14, and is called buhai. Tliey are used. Dr, Haddon telb me, in a New Year 
agricultural ceremony. 

Belgium. —Mr. E. Lovett has a specimen from Belgium, apparently of German 
make, and identical with the example represented in Fig. 6. 

Franee. —^Theso instruments ore liable to appear in France on any festive 
occasion, such as fairs, Mi-Car£me, etc. Commonly, the instrument is identical 
with the German form already described The cylinder may be of pasteboard, as 
in Fig. 7, or of tin, or of the sliank bone of some animal, while, as in Fig. 5, Utc 
broken nock of a bottle occasionally serves the purpose,* The string may bo of 
horsehair or of waxed thread, and in some is drawn through the rosined lingers, 
in otheni it is looped on to a small twirling-stick (Fig. 7). Cri ife la hetU mire is one 
of the popular names for the instrument. In the Trocudero liluseum in Paris, there 
is a type which belongs to Gascony and Guyenne, luiving a narrow cylinder of rce*! 
or luimboa The horseliair is double and passes through two small holes in the 
membrane; It is twirled on a short stick (Fig. 8). The local name is arran. 

Italy. —The Jesuit padre. Filippo Bouanni, in his “ Gabinetto Harmonieo,"* 
describes and figures (Fig. 9) on Italian example of the early' eighteenth century. 

' " Dan SchwirrhoU,” Vtrh. de* IVnoM /. A’aturte. Unterhsltuiig cu UamlHirg, vol. t>, 

pp. 92-li8. 1800. 

' H. H. S. in A'ot** and (^ueriet, Ser. VIII, roL vUi, 1895, p. 55. 

• Rome, 1722, p. 121, and pL luzUL 
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His description of the plate runs as follows; “ II Villauo qui espresso sti in atto 
di suonare an' Lstroniento usato in Italia nel tempo delle Yeudenunie. E’ qucsto 
formato di un vaso di terra cotta, pignatta, 6 simile, il quale si cuopro con carta 
{)Ccora nel modo, cho ai fk il Tamburro, mk prima, cho ad csso si adatti, si 
inserisce on bastoncino, e stretamente legato oon la detta carta peconi, la quale 
mcntre si olza, e si spinge con violenza verso il fondo del vaso, come se si volesso 
pistare in un mortoro, rende un gran suono, ink niuco, die per Tordinario viene 
occompagiuito con il suono del Como bo vino, e con esso formano balli li Villani 
doputali al tagUo dell’ Uva nello Vigne” Here (Fig- 9) ve aeo the Dutch form 
repeated and used particularly by the peasants in their dances at the gatiiering of 
the grapea This instrument still survives in Southern Italy in the same form, 
and is much in vogue at all merry-makings, popular processions, etc. It plays a 
conspicuous part at the Feast of Wedigrotta in Naples, described feelingly by an 
Italian writer* as ** La gioconda fcsta delle canzoni e della baldoria—la fosta giuliva 
dalla veglia sacra, ove all* ultima eco voluttuusa del canto fescennino, s’accompagna 
TasBordante stridlo dd tanti primitivi istmmenti d’un' orchestra inferaale—. . . .* 
Wliilfl another writer* enlarges upon the scene thus: “ Diverse voci, orribili favelle, 
voci alte e tioche si altemano continue, numerose, assordunti. fl un rullio 
incessanto di tamburi o taiuburclli, di trombe e trombette, nk moncano i famoai 
zfrr-zerr ed i famosissimi serta-tajatte.'' From these passages it will readily bo 
gathered that noi» is a predominant feature at this festival, and the friction drums 
assist largely in swelling the “ orchestra infernale." Fig. 10 is token from the 
journal which I have quoted above; Uie dnun here seems to be cylindrical and of 
pustoboanl or tin. Spodmens sent to mo from Naples by Lord Arthur Russell and 
Mr. R T. GQnther, and now in the Pitt Rivera kluseum at Oxford, are of the 
prex-ailing form, made from small skin-covered pots with friction sticks of cane, to 
which small pellet-beUs are sometimes added (Fig. 11). The membrane is alwnys 
bound round Uie i>ot. Mrs. J. Crosby Ilrown* gives the name of the Italian friction- 
drum as pan-bomba, a name closely resembling the Spanish one, zam-bomba. 
In her collection there are three examples, one of which lias three friction sticks w'ith 
a Ixdl fastened to the longest 

Mr. E Neville Rolfe describes to me the eaecarella, used at the Feast of 
IHedigrotta, as a tin pot about the size of a tall liat covere<l with bladder and 
hlted with a friction reed about 2 feet 0 indies long. This kind is represented 
in Fig. 10. 

The eupa eupa of Apulia is practically identical with the Neapolitan form. 
“ The player begins by spitting two or tliree times into liis hands, and then moves the 
stick up and down as fast as ho can ;thia mokes an odd droning sound rather like a 
bagjtipe in the far distance." The writer whom I quote here saw the eupa eupa 
played upon in conjunction with several other instruments (guitar, fiddle, 

' Frmnceaco PometU in Piedigrotta, Nsplea, Sept. 8th, 1881. 

' Angelo Peace, ib. 

• Catalogue of the Crotbg Brovm (ML of Mu*, luetr.^ New York, 19(M, I, p. 211. 
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taiubourino, etc.) as au accompaniment to clances at Leucuspido near Taranto in 
Soutlieru Apulia.* 

I Imve seen nt Home during; fair lime a small variety consisting of a pill-lwx 
with horseliair attached to the membrane. Tiiere was a very ready sale for it. 

Spain. —Prof. T. de Anuuadi describes* two varieties of the instrument, one 
with stick the other with string (Figs. 12 and 13). He says, “ The inhabitants, 
botii young and old alike, use this instrument all night long at CJliristmas time in 
Madrid, in tlio houses as well as in the streets, and use it to accompany their songs, 
which, as a rule, are neither original, pious, nor nioml. La zambomha is the name 
of the Spanisli ' rummclpott’ The instrumeut con be made from an old, 
cylindrical tin can, over the opening of which is stretched a skin, to which a ree<l 
lias lieen fastened. The smallest zamI>omba is 38 cm. long, the stick being 26 cm. 
and the can 12 cm. Tlie diameter of tlie can is 8 cm., the price is 15 c. (Fig. 12). 
Tlie chicharra (‘littlu grosshopjier *) resembles the zambomha, hut the stick is 
replacal with a cord which is well waxed. The smallest chicharra is 8J cm. long, 
54 cm. in diumeter and costs 10 c." (Fig. 13.) Dr. R. Wallaschek* mentions a 
Simnish form resembling the ordinary Neapolitan one, with small pottery bwly, 
membrane and stick, and indicates tiiat it is capable of producing something I letter 
tlian mere unoiganise<l noise. “ Wlien nihlxxl up and down," he says, “ it gives 
out a clear note, which can be raised by pressing tlie finger on tlie mombniue, so 
tliat with practice very simple airs can be played." 1 liave not heard of the form 
with twirling-stick licing useil in Spain or in Italy, though it is so common in 
Germany, France and England 

Englaiul .—Two forms liave been sporadically in vogue in England during the 
Inst sixty years or so, especially at fairs. The type with cylinder, horsehair and 
twirling stick is mentioned ns having leeu very common in Ixindon about tlie 
middle of lost century at the price of one halfpenny.* Mr. J. Astley* I'cmciuliers 
it somewhat earlier at Coventry, where it was called the humtacr, the name lieing 
changed to hoo'r. Tlie cylinder was usually a large paper pill-box with a piece of 
thread fixed witli a small toggle through its centre, the other end being looped 
round a twirling-stick. By the rapidity with which it was whirled round the 
sound was increased or diminis hed, and a well-made one would be heard for 
500 to 600 yards. Dr. Haddon has a specimen of this form from (Cambridge. It 
is practically identical vrith that shown in Fig. 7. Tliis form lias been 
re-introduceil in Txmdon in the form of a machine-made tin drum with ingeniously 
strained parchment and turned wood whirling stick. 

The type which cousists of a small parchment covered posteboanl cylinder or 
pill-box witli horsehair or string for drawuig through tlie fingcis, is also common 
in England and is frequently sold in towns (Fig. 14). \ writer' from Boston, 

• The Land 0 / Manfred. Ramhlet i» remote parte of SoutherH Italy, by Janet-Roaa, 

1889, p. IM. • Otobae, voL Uxxriii, p. 30, 1905. 

• Mitt, der Anthrap. Oeedt, in H'im, toL xxviii, 1898, p. (SJ. 

• J. Ci J. in Xotee and Queriee, 8er. Vlll, toL vii, 1895, p. 98. 

• Sotee and Queriet, ib. • Xotee and (^neriee, p. 457. 
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Lincolnshire, describes a variety long since obsolete, though formerly popular 
there, in which the cylinder consisted of the neck of a wine bottle. Over this 
was stretched a piece of parchment which was tied tightly under the projecting 
rim; a long horsehair was knotted through tlie membrane, and, when the hair was 
drawn through the fingers, the sounds “jack j-a-a-a-ck " or " jak jak " were emitted, 
and the instrument was locally known as the “jackdaw." I have already alluded 
to the use of a bottle-neck in France (Fig. 6). 

In the Horniman Museum there are two examples from Sawtry and 
Abbotsby, Huntingdonslure; the one is made from the rose of a watering can, the 
other from on old “ halfpenny-beer-horn " mug (Figs. 15, 16). In both of these 
the string passes downwartls through the hollow of the vessel, the check-knot Iwing 
outside the cylinder instead of inside, as is more usiuiL A sjtecimeu from St. Neots, 
Bedfonlshire, and another from Suffolk, both made from plain, cylindrical tins, have 
the string rimiiarly disposed. In none of these is there a membrane, the tliin 
Un or horn being sufficiently elasUc to provide an indifferent substitute for 
parchment 


Tliough usually a mere toy nowadays, we learn from another correspondent to 
NoUt nml Queries* that occasionally the simple instrument served a useful purpose. 
He writes, “ I remember, years ago, my father, who was a magistrate, taking from 
a ixiachor a partridge caller. It was a tailor’s thimble with a piece of parchment 
stretched over one end, perforated in the middle, with a waxed horsehair run 
through it; this, when skilfully jerkeil, gave the sound like the call of a partridge, 
by which means he induced the birds to approach near enough to shoot them." 

Noktii Amkkica.— a letter from a corresifondent in the United States to 
Mr. J. E. Norcross,* descrilies the instrument, apparently of French manufacture, 
as sold in Philadelphia; a cylinder of Un or pa.stcboard with double thread and 
roained twirling sUck. In the middle of the last century they were not on sale 
but were made by the Iwys themselves from a piece of an old kid glove, stretched 
over an empty spool, with a horsehair and stick. The instrument was called the 

“locust," because “the noise exactly resembled the song of Ure scventccn-year 
locust or cicada." ^ 

South Aiin Central America. 


ymnueJa.~‘‘The/Hrueo is a musical instrument of the Venezuelans - a piece 
of leather is stretched over an empty barrel, leaving an opening for a stick, which 
IS then drawn backwanls and forwards on the edge of Uie skin, so that the latter 
vibrates and a grunUng sound is prorluced." Herr A. Ernst, from whom this 
passage is quoted,* records here a peculiar variant If this description is accurate 
It would appear tliat the stick was not fixed to the membrane, but could naa, 
freely through the hole, the vibrations being caused by the friction of the stidc 
against the edges of the orifice, ami not, as in most friction-drums, by the friction 


' E. Uoton Blenkiiuop, XoSst <md Queries, 8er. VIII, voL 
» Xo^ aud Queries, Ser. VIII, rot rii, 1895, p, 158. 

• Zeiseekrifl f. Etknologie, voL xviii, 1888, pi (545). 
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of the hand upon the stick. Tliere is reason for accepting the description as a 
true one, as I shall point out bter in dealing with some African forma. 

JTondurax. —H. H. Bancroft mentions' that the agricultural Ouajiqueroe of 
Western Honduras use “ a sort of drum consisting of a latge earthen jar, over the 
mouth of which a dressed skin is tightly stretched. To the centre of the skin, 
and passing through an opening in the U^ttom, is attached a string which the 
performer pulls, the rebound of the membrane producing a very lugubrious sound.** 
This instrument resemhles in principle some of the English ones, to which I iiave 
referred (from Huntingdonshire, etc.), in which the string passes through the 
cylinder. This is also on African characteristic, as wo sliall sec later. 

AratcA. —Turning now to this very important centre of distribution, wo find 
certain well-defined and seemingly indigenous types of friction drums, in an 
environment of more primitive culture. In discussing the question of the 
proliablo origin of this group of instruments, the African forms must necessarily 
be regarded as Wing of importance by reason of their association with uncivilised 
peoples. To this aspect of the subject 1 aliall refer later in my general remarks 
upon the material at present available for study. I will here describe the forms 
under which the friction drum occurs in Africa, as far os I hav'o been able to 
ascertain hitherto. 

Barotteland. —The first mention of these instruments in Africa which I can 
trace is one by Emil Holub,* who, in describing the region of the valleys of the 
Chube and Zambesi, writes: *' Under the council hut 1 noticed one of the morupaa 
or drums that, os I aftcrwanls Icamt, are to be foiuid in most of the Marutse and 
Masupia villages. Tlie skin of the drum is pierced, and a short stick inserted into 
the opening, with another stick fixed transversely at its end, tlie wliule instrument 
being a cylinder of about a foot to a foot and a half long. Their sound, which 
cannot be compared to anytliing much better tlian the creaking of a new boot, is 
made by rubbing tlie stick with a piece of wet haohah hast twisted round tlie 
liand of the performer. They are rarely brought into use, except on occasions 
when the inhabitants are celebrating the return from a successful lion or Icoiiard 
.\himt with music." (Fig. 17.) In another work, Kine CnHurakizte da ilanitae- 
Afambuiula Iteieha* lie describes one of these " reibtrommein ” as having a wooden 
cylinder, somewhat narrowed at the lower end, 50 cm. long, 20 cm. in diainetof and 
3 cm. thick; and he mentions that the stick, which hangs down inside the cylinder 
like a liell-clappcr, ia kept in place by little cross-pieces immctliately above and 
below the membrane (Fig. 18). It is clear that the stick is but loosely fixed in 
place, as he describes it as projecting above the membrnne for about one-third of 
its length, and the cross-pieces are represeuled as some distance apart, and not, os 
he described, immediately above and Udow the membrane. He here describes the 
sound as a deep growling noise 

• TAt Satire Racte of the Pacific Slates of Norik Aescriea, »oL i, 187fi, p. 788. 

• Sevs* Years m Somth Africa, to), ii, p 128. 

• Mitt. d. (ieogr. OsstU. in Wien, 1879, voL xii, p 168. 
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Another specimen collected by Dr. Holub from the .Marutse-Manibunda 
country (Fig, 19) and now in tlie Vienna .Vluaeum. is descriljed Dr. It. Wallasohck* 
under the native name of vfujru-trupu, a name admirably descriptive of the s^iund 
of these instruments. The wootleu cylinder is slightly “l«anellod" and is 
decorated with carved network design; it is 56 cm. long, while the stick is 77 cm. 
long, projecting considerably beyond the cylinder; it is carried by a leathern 
sling. 


While sUying on the Zambesi Kiver at the VicUiria Falls in September, 1905, 
I was fortunate enough to procure at Livingstone (six milca above the Falls) a fine 
specimen of the Barotseland friction-drum. It bad been obtaine<l from the 
Musbukuluinbwe tribe in the Kafue Kiver district. It consists (Fig. 20) of a 
barrel-slraired liody of very light, soft wood. 70 cm. long and 27 cm. wide, the 
lower end narrower than the upper cud. which is covered with raw-hide Bxttl with 
l»ega. There are two raised liaiuls, slightly carved and having perforated flanges 
standing out radially. The friction-stick, which is 725 cm. long. Gts loosely 
through a hole in the centre of the drum-bead. It is kept in place by means of 
transverse jiega not of wood but of very tough hide (? hippopoUmus hide) aliovo 
and IhjIow the drum-head, and liangs down inside the l)arrel reaching llw bottom, 
which is oj)en. to enable the hand to be inscrteil for grasping the stick and 
rubbing it. The notes produced are deep, as the instrument is unusually large. I 
was unable to ascertain whetlier Uie Mashukulumbwe use it siHJciaUy for 
ceremonial purposes, or whether it is for general use where rhythmic sound is 
required.^ I liave since received another specimen, through the kindness 
of Mr. W. llarell. Civil Commissioner in North Khodesia, who procured it for 
the Pitt Kivere Museum, Tliis (Fig. 21) is from the Ma-Totela tribe of 
Barotseland. a tribe of iren-workers. The body is a wooden cyUuder ornamented 
with irregular lozenges roughly carved and blackened alternately; it is 65-3 cm. 
long by 14 5 wide. Tlie stick is fixed in the way above described and is 56'8 cm. 
long. The drum U fumUhed with a carrying cord. The membrane is fixed with 
wooden pegs. Namnlua is the local name given mo by Mr. HazoU. who sUtea Uiat 
the instrument is use^l principally at funerals. 


In the Museum of the British South African CVimpany. 21. London Wall 
uiWings. London. EC., there are three specimens from Barotseland, Thev are 
e^nuddy sunilar to that sl.owu in Fig. 21 as regards the membrane and friction- 
sUck. The membrane in each U pegged to the cylinder and Uie stick is made 
rem a hollow reed. In one (Fig. 22) Uio woo<lcn cylinder is 63 cm. long nnd 
14.cm. in diametor at the top. A kind of Maltese cross is carved unon Uie 
surface in relief. The second example (Fig. 23 in the text) measures 71 cm. by 
16-5 cm., and m decorated with reticulated carvuig. and tlie surface is blackened. 

fs^cm Th 2-* the text) is dialler. 53 cm. ty 

cm. The stick is 43 cm. long. Kaised. cross-hatched bands are carved uJr 


• J/itL d. Anthrop. OmM. m ITiw, voL 
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the upper and lower ends, and the surface of the whole is hlackencd, leaving a 
light bond at the centre. In these examples the fricUon-etick is stopped 
immediately alx>vo and below the membrane, 
and it does not rub against the edges of the hole, 
or the amount of play in the hole is reduced to, 
at most, a quarter to a Imlf-incli. All three 
specimens closely resemble the Ma-Totela example 
(Kig. 21), and it U possible that they may liave 
belonged to that tribe. 

Angola. —Monteiro' describes a similar in¬ 
strument in Angola. *' Another ver)’ noisy 
instrument with which the drums and marimbas 
are sometimes accompanied at the Imtucoe, is 
tiuhlu by covering one end of a small {wwder 
barrel or hollow wooden cylinder, ojien at both 
ends, with a piece of sheepskin tied tightly 
round it. A short piece of round wood, about 6 or 7 inches long, is pushed 
through a hole in the middle of the sheepskin cover, a knob at the end 
preventing it from slipping (|uite in. The l»and of the performer is then wetted 
and inserted into the cylinder and the piece of wootl is lightly grasped and pulled, 
allowing it to slip a little, the result being a most hideous lioomiug sound." 

Congo State .—In November, 1905, Mona Emil Tordny wrote to me saying that 
he hod discovered a variety of friction-drum amongst the Ba-Yaka, who inliabit a 
legion Iwtweeu the Inzia Biver and the Kwango Itiver in the Kasai district. Ho 



has since forwanlwl to the British Museum a specimen (Fig. 25) which differs only 
In detail from the Barotseland examples. The drum is of wood, nearly eylindrical 
but slightly constricted at the centre; it is W‘8 cm. long and 17*5 cm. in diameter 
at the top. Kaised handles are carved out of tlie solid at the sides and incised 
bands of croes-liatched triangles serve as decoration. The drum-head of raw-hide 
is fixed w'ith minute pegs and with a rough binding. Tlie friction-stick is much 
longer tlian tlw drum and lias stopping jiegs some 18-20 cm. apart, and the hole 
through which it passes is considerably laiger than the diameter of tlie stick, with 
the result that the latter can pass freely up and tlowu through the hole for a space 
of 7 or 8 inches. The player takes some wet leaves or grass in his hand, and, 
grasping the stick inside the cylinder, rubs it up and down, gripping it more tightly 
on the downward movement tlion on the upward. Tlie sounds, which are often used 
to accompany songs, must, it seems to me, in this as in Holub’s examples, bo caused 
in two different ways. On the one luind, the vibrations of the stick caused by the 
rubbing is communicated to the drum-head when the stops on the stick press 
against it. and the membrane itself is thereby set vibrating and emits a sound. On 
the other hand, tliat portion of the stick which lies between the stopping pegs, being 
able to pass up and down through the hole, must create vibrations by rubbing 


' Angola and th* Hirer Congo, voL ii, p. 140. 
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against the aiga of ttie skin, and so produce a different kind of sound. This no 

doubt is the case with all friction-drums in which the sticks ore similarly loosely 
stopped. 

In this respect these forms differ markedly from the European examples, in 
which the stick is firmly attached to the membrane, bnt they l)ear out the descrip¬ 
tion of the Venezuebn/MrMft) which I have described above. 

I am indebtc<l to Mr. Torday for a friction-^lrum from the Ba-Kweae triljc 
of Uie Upper Kwilu K., on the left bank about 19® E., 6“ 40' S. Kasai 
R^non (Fig. 26). In this, the wooden drum-body is rouglily cut out and is 
wider above than below. It measures 45 cm. in length and is 23:t cm. wiile across 
the dnim-head. Tlie fricUon stick is of cane 52 5 cm. long, fitted with the usual 
cross-stops, alK>ut 6 cm. apart, so that the stick can pass up and down through die 
hole in the membrane to Umt extent. The dnim-heail membrane is pegged with 
•nunuto wooden pegs and is brac«l round with a band of plaited climbing-plant 
stems. The surface of the drum is reddeneil with ochteons earth. 



Another example collected by Mr. Torday from the southern Ba-Mbala 
tnbe. hvmg immediately north of the Ba-Kwc«e. and now in the BriUsli 
Mi^uni, IS a very well-made specimen (Fig. 27). Tlie body is of soft wood 
.nd cyjndnc^ 49 ca. long I, 245 cm. .ide, Um upper end 

"T •"<1 ccrved tmm U,e eelid. j, 

,.r4emw«,„>e„.l..f25-30mm,.ed He kid. me„b™„ j, “ 

woode. popdnven m I,etc m,d Here. The eim.Ur hole i. the cc.l~ 
membrane is very noaUy furnished with an - overcast ** stitchino of « ^ 

Hmugh hole. eithereod oi theeplmder. X Cd'I^tfdtm It 
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moewrican examples. The native name is puitn. I am indebted to Mr. T. A. 
.lovJur a full description of this instrument. Tim name puita is given to me by 
Frobenius ax that employed also by the Ba-IIuangana of the Upper Kwiln, 
a fSitary of the Kwango, about 6® S. 19“ E. A sketch of a specimen from tliis 
Arict has been kindly sent me by Dr. Frobenius and is reproduced in Fig. 28. 
It is almost identical with the last described s|>ectmen from the Southern Ba- 
Ml«la. but is larger, 80 cm. high and 45 cm. iu diameter and the bracing thongs 
run in a zigsag lacing. The friction-stick is about 60 cm. long, and the stops are 
nl)out 6 cm. apart The instrument was <wed for rhythmic accompaniment to the 
dajice-songs. When in use the drum was hold under the left arm with the open 
end directed obliquely upwanl. The stick was rubbed with the moistened hand. 
Mr. Torday informs me tlmt both the Ba-Tetela and Ba-Kuba use this instrument, 
which is found widely dispersed in the Kasai region in the neighbourhood of tlw 
sixth parallel. 

During his journey in the Kasai and Sankurru regions. Dr. Frobenius did not 
again meet with the friction-drum until he reached the upper waters of the 
Lubilasch River, alwut 7® S., where ho found an interesting variety of the instru- 
!uent among the Biv-Lubo of that district. I have not as yet boen able to receive 
a deUiletl sketch ami description of this type, but, from the description nud rough 
sketch sent me by Dr. Frolienius, it appears that the body of the drum, which is 
,54 cm. high, is of a globular form, ha^nng a narrowed cylindrical l»ase upon which 
it can stamL The globular surface is decorated with the liguro of a lizard in relief 
(resembling in this respect a «lrum from the Kasai region figurwl by Dr. Schmelt* 
in his of the Ethnography of the Congo Basin) (pL 190). Tlie Baluba call 

this instrument tambue, lion," because the sound emitted has some resemblance 
I to the rooring of a lion. Only great chiefs liave it in their orchestraa. 

\ These are the only regions in Africa from which I liavo as yet references to 
^ the frictioiwlrum with rubbing-sftci-, although Dr. Wallaschck* remarks that the 
instrument occurs from the centre of Africa up towards the nort h as far as Morocoa 
In other regions of Africa, however, just os in Europe, there are varieties in 
which the Mtclc is replaced by a eoni or/sriblt band. 

iraniia. _C. New* describes the muanza of the Wanika of East Africa os " a 

kiml of tlmra about 6 feet long. A portion of a trunk of a tree nlmut this length 
is hollowc*! out to within an inch of one emi Over the open end is stretched the 
skin of a goat <tr alieep, through the centre of which a thong is passoil, l)eing kept 
in place by a knot on the inner side. The instrument is rudely carve*! and painted. 
The natives oiwrale upon it by taking a wisp of cocoa nut fibre in each hand, seizing 
the tlioug, polling at it, hand over hand, and allowing it to slip by rapid jerks 
through their grasp. The vibrations thus produced create some of the most hideous 
sounds imaginable," This instrument is practically identical in principle with tlie 
European friction-string variety, though it is on a very large scale and the drum 
is clos^ at the base. 

• ioe, at 


‘ £>/*, Ifanderiiy/t and LcAaan is Eattsm Afttea, 1874, p. 115L 
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Wairm Sintdaii. —An allied Woet African form (Fig. 29) is dfl>ed l>y 
Dr. Ankennann* as having come from Mangu (0° Greenwich, 10® 40' N“ It ia 
an ordinary Bhort, cylindrical drum, covered at both ends with hide.dch is 
stretched with bracing cords; it ia of a form commonly found in the Soudalionce 
the specimen .... comes. Tlio two drum-skins are perforated at thetre 
and through the hole ore drawn two long, narrow strips of leaf. These are knolu. 
inside the dnun to prevent their slipping right through. There is a large, square 
sound-hole in the side of the drum. The performer moistens his fingers and strokes 
the loaf-8tri}« with them, a fairly loud noise being thus produced." I do not gather 
clearly from this description whether the leaf strips iwa from one drum-heail to 
tlie other, so that both tho latter vibrate together, or whether each monibrano has a 
separate pair of leaf strips and is set vibrating separately, but Herr H. Klose* in 
describing the same specimen, which is in tlie Berlin Museum, seems to indicate 
that the two membranes arc connected by the strips, and in this case botit would 
vibrate when the strips were drawn through tho fingeta. In any case the two mem¬ 
branes distinguish this West African instrument from its East African (Wanika) 
ally which has one drum-head only. 

^4Ani»ti._Freemaii tells us* of a drum which, in Aslianti. is playe.! by drawing 
the end of a crooked stick across the drum-heail. the sound resembling that of a 
boss vioL Tliere U here some analogy with tho friction-drums proper, though 
presumably the sound is in reality produced by a series of rapiflly intermittent 
movements of tlie end of the stick upon the skin, caused by the friction upon the 
surface. A similar effect is often producerl by tambourine players by rubbing the 
tips of the fingers across the tense membrane with a pushing movement. 

T. K Bowdich* mentions AshonU drums - with heails of leopard skin (hrokine 
Uke vellum) only sounde<l by two fingers, which are scraped along, as the middle 
linger is on the Uunlroiirine, but pralucing a much louder noise." 

V “ « specimen (Fig. 30). obtained in 

Egypt in 1902, of veiy rude construction. The smaU drum is of baked clav 
api^ntly. covered over with paper, which also forms the drum-he«l A bundh 
of horsehairs, knotted through the centre of the drum-head, are at the other end 
looped round a whirUng slick made from tlm mid-rib of a palm-leat Tliis form 
iH^its a strong family resemblance to tho South Indian type mentioned below and 
It IS quite likely tliat it was introduced into Egypt as one of the ve^- num^^^ 

Im^n arUcles which liave found tlieir way into North-East Africa throuirh 
trade connection. ® 

|SDlA.-AUh,»*l. th. di.crib«ti«n ot friclioi..,ln,iM in A.i. .,,p™ n, l. 
very Innitol, iheir <«c„nen« then, at .11U . „.,k, af mucli 
- 1 ,ho, Uter. upon U,e ,n«,Uo« ot the origin 
^ A'HUei^e ^ 

• aUAiu, Uxjdx, 1906, p. 7a 

• TVar^ m .1«Aasri ami Jamuir, 1898, p. 98. 
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also as extending very grtjatly the area of ihe geographical distribution of the 
group, 

I have already (p. 67) referred to the iustrunjent describe<l and figured by 
Mcraeune in 1636, which ho mentions under “ Indian and Chinese Instruments, 
and I have expressetl my doubts os to whether this was in reality an Eastern form. 
Be this as it may, a form of friction-drtim is well known in Southern India. Dr. 
Edgar Tliurston, Director of the Government Museum, Madras, gives a description* 
of “ a toy called the frog {tnvalaikd or tnenghi), consisliug of a cup-shaped or conical 
clay tamlKnir, the moutlt of which is closed by stout paper, oonnccted by means of 
a Itorschair string with a stick, over which rosin has lieen smearwL W hen the 
tambour is whirled round, the horsehair, ns it winds itself round the stick, produces 
a sound which is an excellent imitation of the frog-crooking on a monsoon night. 
The toy is hawked about the streets by Muhammadan boys on all occasions of 
festivals. The first specimen which I ever saw was in tlio possession of Dr. A. C. 
Haddun at Cambridge, and the paper covering the tambour bore a printed adver¬ 
tisement of Dindigul cheroots." Dr. Tliurston kindly sent me a specimen (Fig. 31) 
from Aladnis. Tlie body consists of a very small earthenware bowl, rougldy mode, 
and the jwper covering has been put on when wet and pasted round the sides, 
tautening as it dried. Tlie horsehair and stick are exactly as in the Bronch 
example given above (Fig. 7). Tlie local popular name, signifying *' the frog, is 
admirably descriptive of the sound produced by whirling the instruuieiit, which 
reproduces the ^ptKKtKtKk^ Koh^ of Aristoplianes to a nicety. The latter 
portion of Dr. Tliurstou’s remarks refers to a specimen obtained by Dr. Raddon in 
Bedford, whither it liad been sent from India as an advertisement. This example 
Dr. Haddon has kindly given to me (B’ig. 32). The drum difibns slightly in shape 
from Dr. Thurston’s example. 1 have no reference to the occurrence of friction- 
drums in Northern India, though they are said to bo more widely dispersed. Dr. 
Iloddon gives the names girtfxra and dugdvffi for the example which he sent me 
(Fig. 32). 

Japan .—I am indebted also to Dr. Haddon for a small specimen of Japanese 
make (Fig. 33). It consists of a small, paper-covered cylinder of bamboo, parch¬ 
ment-covered at one end, with short fibre-string and twirling-stick. I do not know 
of any old references to their use in Japan, and it is possible tliat the instruments 
have been but recently introduoed there. The specimen figured was procured in 
Leipsig. 

1 have now described the varieties under which the friction-drum is fouml 
and their geographical distribution, as far as I have lieen able to ascertain these 
hitherto. There remains for coiuideration the important question as to Uhj proliublu 
origin or origins of this peculiar instrument, and the relationship of the types in 
the various regions to one anotlier. 


' Report M the AdminiaUntion of the Oootmmmit J/tuenm, M sd n w, 190A-&, p. 4. 
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Origin. 

In considering the factors winch may have led to the development of this 
instrument, we most admit that direct evidence is wanting. Nothing that I can 
think of amongst European appliances seems to offer a clue to the solution of this 
question, as likely to have let! up to this method of sound>produclion by tlic normal 
process of successive modiheation, nor is there anything which appears likely to 
have suggested the instrument outright. As far as Kurope is concerned one might, 
in the absence of evidence of a gradual evolution, be tempted to believe that this 
simple, though excruciating, toy, was the spontaneous product of some inventive 
mind. I, for one, however, liave little faith in theories of spontaneous invention, 
and prefer to seek any other itoasible solutions rather than fall back upon one which 
would involve a departuro from the normal process by which the variotw products 
of human ingenuity have l»een arrived at. 

In seeking for tlie origin of any class of human appliances it is well to turn to 
those regions in which we may find them existing as indigenous appliances among 
peoples in a primitive condition of culture, for it is among them that wo are lialJe 
to find smv’ivals from early stages in the developmentel history. This environ¬ 
mental condition certainly obtains most mnrkeilly in connection with the examples 
which I have described from the African region. With the exception, perhaps, of 
the type reconled from the Western Soudan, in all cases the cultural environment 
of the African friction-drum is a very low one. Tlie question arises—is tliere 
anything here which may suggest a possible origin for tlie instrument ? I venture 
to uige that there w, and that a fairly plausible suggestion offers itself, one which 
is less far-fetched than might appear at first sight Tliere is one peculiarly African 
appliance which is found amongst many of the native trilies, and which enjoys a 
wide range of distribution oast and west from the equatorial region to the southern 
p«.rtion of the conUnont I refer to the well-known and chaiactcrisUc tyiK! of 
native blacksmith's bellows, to that form which appears to be restricted to Africa 
Tlie structure of thaio bellows is very suggestive (Figs. 34 and 3,5). ll,e essential 
elementa (which are almost invariably painxl) are (1) a hollow air-cliamlH-r of wn,*- 
from which a duct leads to the fire. The upper circular rim of each air-chamlK-r is 
(2) covered with a piece of skin after the fashion of a drum-head, though not 
strained tightly; (3) to the centre of this “ drum-head" is attached the lower end 
of a suck, the upper end of which is free. With the exception of the duct through 
which the blast of air U directed, the above art atm the ementint feature, of the frictiL 

» -a- « -nV. N„w, « rejari, the 

mmg tl« belles (Itg. 30 The ttick. (ef the p.i,e,l bellow) fa the 
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stick, creating hy tlie friction vibrationa whicli would certainly be communicated to 
the membrane, cauiung the latter to emit a souuil. The notea pitHliiced would vary 
with the preaeure. In the Iwllows the membrane ia not permanently taut like a 
drum-head, but it becomes straincil under pressure by the resistance of the cushion 
of air in the air-chamber, and thus the tension, which is designedly put upon the 
iiienibrane of a friction-drum, is auUuuutioally supplied in the case of tlie bellows, 
and converts the membrane into a vibratile body. What is more likely than that 
the unintentional protiuction of sound with the bellows may have auggesteil the 
prototyiie of the .African friction-drums with the result of a new tj’pe of noise- 
instrument coming into being. The frictional meth<Nl of sounding may have been 
appliwl to druuiR of n fonu already in use. It Is at least very suggestive that there 
is a striking corres[iondence in the distribution of these two appliances, which 
are frequently found in use side Ity side, and the essential features (»f whose structuro 
are so nearly identical. This tyjw of Ijellows has a very wide range, extending from 
the Zambesi and Ovambolaml on tlie south U) Liberia ond the White Nile on the 
north, say from about 20® S. to nearly 10“ N., and ranging widely east and wijst. 
In Barotsolond the frictionHlrum and this form of IjcIlows occur side by side, ns 
amongst the Ma-Tolelu,' who are skilful ironworkers (Fig. 35). In Angola both 
again occur.* In the'Kasai district of the Congo State Isdh are found. Geographi- 
caUy, therefore, tlie frictiou-drums are intimately connected with tlie slick-and 
nienibranu-lioUows, and this fact supports the theory of their morphological relation¬ 
ship. It would appear from its very wide distribution over Africa that this form 
of blncksniitli's bellows is an ancient one, and the same argument may apply to the 
African friction-drum with friction-stick. It seems more tluin probable that the 
latter was known in Africa long prior to our earliest record of the instrument in 
Europe. 

One point of diflcrence between these friction-drums and bellows in Africa 
will be uoteil. In the former tho friction-stick liangs down inside the body of the 
drum, whereas in tlie lielluws the stick stands up from the membrane. It is 
obviously essential to the liellows that it shouhl be so situated With the noise- 
instnimeiit, on the other hand, this is no longer necessary, and it is a matter of 
convenience in the case of the large and unwieldy African friulion-dnims to reduce 
their length by liangiug the stick inside. The Mashukulumbwe s{iecitnun, for 
insUnco (Fig. 20), measures over all 70 cm. in height, and, were tho friction-stick 
to stand out from the upper surface of the drum-head, the height would l« almost 
exactly doubled, rendering tlie instrument most unwiehly and liable to ibmage. 
So too the Mtt-Totcla example (Fig. 21) is reduced in this manner from over 
110 cm. to 56 cm. This diflercnce in Uie ])osition of the stick is, therefore, one 
purely of convenience anil is dictated by tho differeut uses of the two appliances. 

Other instances of musical iustrumonts luiring been dorivMl directly' fttun 
objects of evcryilny use will rmdily occur to ona Witness the musical-liow which 

• Bertrand, Au Fayt </m lla ltoUi^ p. M (Ma-OiteU beIlowii)t 

• Itev. K, W, Read, Jourm. African Soe., Oct., 1D02, ■!« (belluwa in Ondulu country). 
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was a ilirect derivative frmn tlie ahooting-lww, of which the musical {wtoutialities 
were suggested hy the musical notes emitted hy the tense Iww-string. From this 
origin n long line of descendants has arisen, leading by slight succcasivo 
unprovemeuts to some highly specialised forms of modern stringed instruments.* 
The NuQtl-gevjt, or nail violin, was evolved from a more nail in a wall upon which 
a violin bow used to hang. The clear note emitted by tlie nail when accidentally 
rublKMl by the horseliair of the Ikjw, in hanging the latter up, attracted the 
attention of Johann Wilde, the German musician. nn<l about the year 1740 bo 
cotistrucletl the first nail violin consisting of several accurately tuned inm pins 
which were tlirown into vibration hy means of a fiddle-bc»w. Although this 
instrument did not commcnil itself as*a very practical one, it, none the less, by 
successive improvements was further perfecte«l, liecame furnished witlj sympatliclic 
strings and oven atuined in the hands of Triiger of Boruburg in 1791,* to 
the dignity of a koy-lK>ard instroment, under the imme nagtl-clavirr. Its 
humble origin was completely obscured in its later developments, but remains 
a matter of hisUrry. Other parallel instances might no doubt Ire mentioned 
to bear out the theory of origin which I have suggested for the friction-drums, 
hut this roceivc.s very strong supi>ort from the apjiarcnt absence of suggestive 
evidence of any other origin. If I am right in my surmise as to the manner 
iu which the African friclion-dnuns with liand-rublxal sticks wore originated, 
those forms in which a coni or strip of i«»lm-leaf is suletitutcd for the 
slick may bo a secondary development, the flexible cord or ribbon having 
supplanted the rigid rwL At the soiuo time it appears to me possible that, in 
Africa, the type with friction cord may Imvo Imd a history of its own, independent 
from though ]virallel with that of the stick fornui, and be traceable to an origin 
almost identical, curiously onougb, with that of the latter group. A glance at the 
sketch (Figs. 36 and 37) from ancient Egyptian wall p.aintings at ThelKJS (temp. 
Tliothmos 111-., c. 1450 B.C.) will make my meaning clear. The bellows 
rei)ro8cnted in this scene are closely similar to the Savage African form which I 
liave ilescribed, and consist of a pair of air-chambero having ducts which convey 
the blasts to the fire, the ends of the ducts being protected from being scorched by 
means of lire-iesisting nozzles probably of clay. The wide Downing at the top of 
each bowl-like atr-chainl)er is covoied with a loose skin which is bound round the 
rim. To the centre of each membrane is nttiichcd one end of a long cord, and 
herein lies the only essential difference between tho Ancient Egyptian and modem 
primitive African licllows described above. In tho place of tho rigid stick there is 
a flexible cord. The manner of working the Egyptian bellows is well shown in the 
illustration (Fig. 36). A man stands with one foot on each of the membrane- 
covered sir-ltoxcs, and, by throwing his weight first on U* one foot and tlicn on to 
the otlMsr, depresses the membranes allcnjately. As the weight is taken off the one 
membrane and transferred to tho other, the cord attached to the former is imllcd 


• n. Balfoar, Tht Xatvnil lUttorjf ef tht iltuieal Bott, Oxford, ISUO. 
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upwards, thus raising tho membrane and refilling the chamber with air. Ab in 
the case of tho stick-bellows, should the Imnd slip a little on tiio cord os tlie latter 
was strained, vibrations would lie commuiiicatcil to the tuotubrano and a note 
would be omitted, the sound being reinforced by tho hollow, resonant cavity of the 
air-cliambcr. The cord friction-drum may well luive l»een suggested by this 
occidental production of sound, oinl, if this lie so, one may plausibly urge that Ifolh 
types of African friction-tlrums originated in an identical manner, fn>iu two 
distinct though essentially similar tyiios of liellows. I «lo not know whether the 
bellows workeil with cords have extended in Africa lieyond the Egyptian 
bounilaries, but it is interesting to note that the two African tyjics of friction- 
drums having flexible coni or Ijonds, which 1 have above referred to. are Iwtli 
relatively northern types, the ouo from tho Wanika near the East Coast to the 
north of Zanzibar, tho other from the Western Soudan. Both loi-alities aro within 
tho limits of influence from North-East African culture even in comparatively 
early days. 

Turning now to India, the otlier principal region in which this instrument is 
found associutoil with a relatively primitive culture, the form (Fig. 31) ns seen at 
the present day in .Soiitliern India, is practically identical with some of the 
Western Eurojiean forms, so much so, indcc<l, tliat it is diflicult to doubt that they 
Itavc a common origin. Tills might easily lie accounted for the assumption tliat 
the instrument was intitxluced os a toy into India by Europeans. Mr. Thurston, 
however, maintains tliat tliis instrument is indigenous in Southern India and was 
not a foreign introduction, and the opinion of so eminent a local expert is 
iraportanL It is by no means impossible that tlio Indian form is morphologically 
related to the African ty^pcs, but of this there is no proof, and one can only 
estimate the possibility of such relatiousliip in tlie light of the largo number of 
otlior striking parallel occuirenccs amongst tlie arts and appliancos of these two 
regions, so numerous as practically to preclude the tlioory of inde|icndciit origin 
for the greater number. Admitting tliis possible oQinity with the African forms, 
08 to whose origins I have advanced a theory, it is none the less desirable to 
consider tlie alternative possibility of indei>ondent origin in India, and to examine 
such evidence as there may lie for assuming a strictly local development of the 
instrument in this region. Wliat evidence there is is supplied, as far as I can see, 
by other Indian musical insiruiucnts, in which we may trace analogies, if not 
homologies, witli the frictioii-ilrums which are sounded by rubbed strings. The 
essential features of the latter, as typified by the foralailM of Mailras, are a 
drum with tense membrane to the centre of wliich a string (or bunch of horsehaits) 
is attached, through the medium of which vibrations are communicated to tho 
membrane. Several other instruments are found in various |iarts of India in 
which these essential features occur, some well-known, others but rarely seen. 
They differ from the frictioii-iirums chiefly in the moniior in which the vibrations 
are caused, the tautened strings Iicing plucked with the Gtigers or with a plectrum, 
instead of being caused to vibrate by friction, the character of tlie sounds emitted 
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.UfTeriiK' acc.Tningly. Tlio grotij* of atringcl iustnimftnts to which 1 refer ore 
Chamctcrised by the iiossesaion of o single string which is attach.*.! to the eaUrt of 
a tense (lniitt-hea.l-likc nionihrane. thus (liffering from other stringed inslnuiienta 
in which the strings are attachctl t(» rigid snpiKirts. 

The yVX/«r or/..n/KainFiga, 38 and 39) nscl by religions mendicants in Uie 
Deccan an.l the (’entml Provinces, as also by villngo rociU>r8,> consists usually of a 
wooden cylimler ojicn at lx)th ends. Over the lower end is straine.! a piece of 
parohment after the fashion ..f a drum-head. A stiff bamboo is fastened to on.* 
ai.le of the cylinder, projecting considerably above it, and at the upper en.l of the 
Imuiboo is a tuniug-i)eg. A single string of wire is knotted through the centre of 
the membrane and is tantencl to the reqnire.1 i>itch with the tuning-peg. 
Th.* siring is plucked, an.l it follows that the membrane must take up the 
vibrations, llio gnpi ynnlra, which is also used by the Bairagis and liAuls, or 
religious mendicants, for accompanying their songs, is an ullid instrument of very 
similar construction (Figs. 40 and 41), but differs in the IsmuIkw being 8<jlid at the 
top only, where it supiiorts th.! tuning-peg. Kelow this it is cut into two long, 
narrow .ind flexible nnls which spread apart an.l are fostencl to opposite si.les of 
the cylimler. The string is attached as in the Ycktar. Tlio springj* limlis of the 
divideil bamboo ailinit of tlie player varj’iug the notes emitted when the string is 
plucked with tin* finger tips, for he can lower the tone by siiueeziiig the two linilw 
together and raise it by relaxing them.* In the example shown in Fig. 41 the 
wooilen cylinder is replaced by a gounL 

A very pecidiar inHlrunieut, seemingly relatcl to the alwve two foruu, is the 
Pulluvau “ pot-drum," puUuta ku^tam, uscl at the PimhitntulUl (“ snake-jumping ”) 
oeremony in Malulmr. Dr. Edgar Thurston, who very kintlly sent to the Pitt 
Itivors Museum the Bjawimen sliown in Fig. 42, refers to this instrument in the 
Anniud Report of the Madnu. Government Museum, 1902-3, p. 4, and also figures 
it iu use in a recently publislicl work.* That this instrument is so little known is 
prolxibly duo to its being used for ceremonial purjioscs by the l*ulluvana, who 
employ its music in the ceremony of driving awny snukes .icscribed by 
Mr. Tliurston. It consists (Fig 42) of a large, globular earthenware pot, 45 cm. 
high, Iwving a circular hole 10 cm. iu diameter knocked through its base. The 
pot is cnvelu])ed iu a sheet of raw hide, struinod tightly to the si.les by means of 
thong braces to a band round the neck. Wltcrc the hi.le covers over Uio hole in the 
bottom of the pot it becomes a kind of drum-head, affording a pulsatile surface. 
Tliruugh the centre of this U knotted a twisted hide thong, which forms the string 
of this monochonl, and which is al»out 64 cm. long, the other end Iteing knotteil 
through a hole iu a small half coconut shell When prepare.! for use, the coconut 
sIm*!! rests upon the ground ami is pressed down by the cu.l of a long wooden nxl 

• C. 11 Day, Tht Mmtie and Murifal InttntnmU af South India and Uku Doran, I8»l, pt 130. 

• V. C. Maliilloti, <’a/. dfneriptif du Mnti* hutrumental du CuMtroHoirt Royal dt Mtutaut 
d» BruTrlltt, IH03, |>. I W. 
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luivin^ ti notch throuj^h wlu'cli the atriii},' |)a*8c«. A collur or loop nttucliud lo the 
neck end of llio jwl fita over the other end of tJio mtL Tlio performer sits with 
his left log over tlie rod, which is also held down with the loft foot Tlic p<)t rest* 
upon the loft thigh, which is thus inlerjMwed between the jmt and the rod. The 
tension of tlie string is regulated by the dq^rce to which the {>ut is in this tniiniier 
“ bolstereii " up with the thigh, since the distal cuds of the string and tho pot are 
attached to the rod. Tho loft anu of the pliiyor rests on the (xit and the liand 
hohls a little woo«len bar al>out 12 om. long (Fig. 42 a), wluch is pressed ujKui the 
string at difTerent points to vary the notes by lengtbening or shortening tho 
vibrating (Mirtion of tlie string. In tho right liand a stont plectrum of w'ood, 
rcsombling a small stone colt in form, is held and Uie string is pltiokod with it. 
(Fig. 42 a) 

Tlie foregoing Indian instruments, the yrkiar or iHntuni, tho jopt tfatUra and 
tlio pullurn ktulam, are cliarocterised by the siring being attacheil to the centre of 
n vibratile membrane covering an aperture in a resonator, and, altliongh the motlioii 
employed in causing the string to vibrato is by plucking it, it seems certain—and 
experiment bears me out—that the accidental drawing of the hand along the string 
would create vibrations whicli would be taken up by the membrane, and that 
sounds wouhl bo emiltetl in the same manner os in a fricliou-<lrum, and it ajijiears 
very possible that the latter instrument may have been a<-cidentally suggesteil by 
such an involimtar)* process. In any case, it must bo admitted that these three 
types of instruments bear a striking structural analog)’ with the friction-slruins, 
while their geographical association rendcni an actual pliylogciietie relationship 
the more probable. Tills relationship is rendered even more evident in the 
stnictnre of tho ananda-lahitri, a variety of the tunhini used by nuslicant 
minstrels in North-Central India. Tliis instrumenl (Fig. 43) consists of a large 
wooden cylinder, one end of whiob is closc<l by a membtane, just as in tho tuntuni. 
A single string of gut is fastciieii ihruugb the ceutie of tho membrane to a small 
toggle, and {Hissing through the cylinder is attached at its other end to the centre 
of a similar membrane which covers a small lac<iuered wowlen {lot. In jdayingj 
the larger cylinder is held under the left arm. tho little dnim-liko {xit being held 
above it in the loft liand. The tension u{)on the string can be varicil by straining it 
more or less banl with the baud. A ploctniin, held in the right liand, is used in 
twanging the string (Fig. 44).' Either end of this instrimicnt lias the essential 
structure of a friction-drum, as the string, together with cither one of the resonators, 
might well act os such. Tlio smaller skin-coveretl |iot with the string (Fig. 45) bears, 
indeeil, a faithful resemblance to some of the Euro|)eun toy friction-drums, and 
diflers from the Madras fonii, to which I have alluded, only in the {loascssioii of a 
twirling stick by the latter. It seems, on tlio whole, proliable tluit tlic Southern 
Indian frictiou-iiruui is a derivative from some striugeil instrument lielouging to the 
group from wliicb I have given examples, and that, if thU Iw so, it U not truly 

• V. V- Mohillon, CaL Dttcript. dm ifiute Instrum^ntnl du Voimirutoitm RuyiU dc BnaWlem, 
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ivIaUhl to the African forms. Further investi^tious may I(!sil to Uic linking 
together of the types from tlicao two regions, but the evidence at present available 
points to their being traceable to distinct origins. 

In n^rd to Europe, we have Uic view urgwl by Dr. .T. D. E. Schiueltz’ Uiat 
the waUtfu/fi of Germany an«l its kindred in other parts of Kun»i>o were once 
inslnnnenta of consiilcrablc ceremonial iraportanco, ami that originally there utis 
deep significance in the now chihlish toy (•' tif/er Sinn tm KintrMchen Spir! 
He urges that there is a relationship (vermtndiiteha/l) between the WaldUufel and 
the Schicirrhaiz (ie., the friclion-<lniui and the bull-roarer). As evidence of this 
he ofTcrH the German popular n.'ime Waldirn/d, as connecting the instrument with 
the evil spirits of the forests, wliich could be scared away by the noise pro<luced 
by it, as in the case of tlio bull-ronrer, and he calls attention to the fact, common 
to Istth the WtildUnfcl and llie bull-roaror, that they are whirltHl round in the air 
in onler to produce their awesome snund. Unh»rtunately, Dr. SchmclU pHsIuces 
no evidence whatever to prove any considerable iintiquity for the friction-dnmi in 
Euro]>e or elsewhere, and, as 1 liavo alrcmly pointed out, it docs not seem Uj have 
been generally known in Western Kuro|)e early in the .seventeenth century, if wo 
may jmlge from Mctseiinc, who, while mentioning and figuring the instrument, 
describes it os extm-Euroi)oan, Tlie earliest representations of Euroi»ean 
friction-«lrums which 1 liave so far come across all show the tyjw wilheni ih< 
ticirliwj iftielr, and. although some of the late forms in Europe are. it is true, 
whirle«l round in the air, and in this one rcsjieot present an analogy with the 
bull-roarera, it docs not appear, from evidence at present available, that this ty|ie is a 
primiHvf. one. On the contrary, judging by the. fonus which are found in use among 
very priiiiitivc isjoplcs in Africa, we may more safely conclude that Um primitive 
ty|M?8 are those which are not whirlwl round, and which therefore present no 
aimh^- whatever with the bull-roarer. This joint seems to me to militato strongly 
against Dr. Schmeltz’s theory. There remains only the name, vHddUu/d, which of 
itself can hartlly bo olTere<l as n-le«iualc pnmf of the relationship of this 
instrument with the M:hmrrhotz. The varieties of friolion-.lrum8 have been given 
a great mmiWr of local popular immes: mntl^mha (Si«.in), rommd jnd (Holland) 
endftu Mir mirr (France), formrf (America), fuddaw (England). “ frog ” (India)’ 
u-upn^umpu (South Africa), etc., etc. These aiul most of tho other names given to’ 
the iiwlruiuents are purely onomaUjpmic. Is not the name Watdtcu/d merely 
another similar iiislance, a well-meriteil compliment to the voice of the instrument T 
In no case does the use of tho friction-drum appear to he associated with any 
very rfrr/, ceremonial significance. In E«ro,>c it »p,«ara chiefly at fairs and ul otlmr 
tmms of rejoicing, and. although in some dUtricts its ,«e appears to be reslricl«l 
to certain religtous festivab, these latter are associated with « joyful ebullition 
of feeling which main^ts dself in the creation of noise, and to this the friction. 

lends Itself readily. Hence, possibly, tho association with ceremonials even 
with those of a religions character. 
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If, in the absence of valid cvuicnce, we may reasonably doubt that there has 
existed any special furtctiffnal relationship between the friction-«lrum and Uie 
bull-rearer, we may without hesitation assort tliat tiruduntUy there is no kinship 
wliatover. TIjc method by which the sounds are produced is alimdnlely different 
in the two groups of instruments, and has Itcen arrived at by processes of 
development as widely separaterl as it is possible to conceive. 

DLSI'KIISAI. 

Tliere remains a word to 1)0 said in regard to the disiHJtsal of the friction- 
drums from one or more centres of origin. Their presence in the Xew World is, 
I am disjioseil to think, due to introduction fn»m two distinct smircea In the 
United StaU* the locuet, so called, was derived, with little doubt, fn>m Western 
Eurr>i>e. Thu later hmiis appear to have been imirorted from France. On the 
other hand, it seems proWble that the Central American varieties were «lerived 
from Africa. The Venezuelan /uruco, in which tho stick is rublied against the 
edges of a hole in the drum-heatl, corn^spomls with those African forms (Ba-Itotse, 
IJa-Yiika, etc.) in which Uic loose attachment of the stick allows of sounds Iteing 
produced partly by this means, nml differs in this rcsj)ect from all other oxtra- 
Africmi fomrs. The instrument used by the Ouajiqueros of Honduras exhibits 
a markedly thougir not exclusively Afri';an cluimcteristic, in tho fact of tho 
string lianging down through the cylinder, after the fasliiun of the stick in African 
forms of friction-ilrums. These types were, no doubt, introduced iuto Central 
America by Xegrrj slaves, together with the marimba, snnso, musical-bow and 
other instnimonts which accomi»anie«l the unforced iiuinigration »)f black labour 
into the New World. Here they have become natmalieod and to some extent 
nuNlincil in their now homo, even among peoples indigenous to tho region, whooo 
culture has lieen influenced by tluit of tlie incoming alien race. 

In Africa itself, I have already gi^tm my reasons for believing the instrument 
to be indigenous, and I have suggested a possible origin for them in that continent. 
jVs reganis India, too. I have given evidence which iioints to a (lossibly iiideitcndont 
origin in tluit region, although tho bare possibility of a remote connection with tho 
Afriwui forms should not bo disregarded. 

As to tlio Euro|<^an forms, there apjKars to bo no oviilence pointing to their 
having Iwcn invented locally. Unle^ wo accept the examplo described by 
Mersenne as being really of Asiatic origin, wo may be justified in assuming 
provisionally that tl>e type with a friction-»/iudr was intnxluccd from Western 
Africa into Euroiw by the early Portuguese or Dutch voyagers who so iiersistcntly 
explored the coast line from tho fifteenth century onwarda The type with 
friction-s/rt'n^ may, possibly, also have Itcen suggested by African forma, though 
hero India has a definite claim to be reganleil as having proilucetl the parent form 
of this type in Euro|H*. At any rate, if we agree with Mr. Thurston in regarding 
the Southern Indian tavalaiJcd as being truly indigenous, we may reasonably assume 
that the type which is revolved upon a friction-stick was introduced into Europe 
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from India, either from the Frenc!i jxvweSHioiiB or from the Ilritisli, pnilxthly at a 
relatively late i»crii>d. Tliu« it would seem likely, after weighing the prohahililics 
suggested by the rather slender evidence, that of the Uiree main Euroiican forma, 
the type with rubbing-slick may Im! of African origin, that with simple string may 
jioeiaibly be also an African derivative but is rather moro likely to liave come from 
Indb, while the type with whirling-stick was in all probability derived from In<lia. 
If, however, the first tyi* was an Oriental form, in accordance with the so-far 
unsubstnntiatwl statement of Mersenne, tlien we must admit the likelihixxl of all 
three Eiiitijican tyixw having reached Euivpe from India, or at any rale the East, 
and, in this cose, the claim of Africa, one of the prominent original homes of the 
friction-drum, would be weakened. 

Fresh eviilcnce as to the geograiducal distribution, antiquity and varieties of 
friction-drums will no doubt be fortlicoming, and, in the light of new information, 
it may lie necessaiy to nuNlify the views which I have tentatively e.xpr«ssod. One 
of my objects in writing this pai>er is to elicit further evidence, and to induce 
travellers to I<H>k out for examples c8])ccially in Africa niid the East, in onlcr lliat 
a fuller kiiuwkxigc of this curious group of instruments may Iw acciuited and that the 
(|UC8tion of its migrations may definitely Ih: settled. That it is frupicntly ovcrlonkc<i 
may lie altribute<l partly to its simple toy-like nature, imrtly to the fact of its 
lieing to some extent reserved for use on special rather tlian onlinor}* evcryilay 
(KX^asions. Tlic assignment and restriction of many fonus of primitive inusioal 
inntrumculs to ceremonial or quasi-evromonial use, while tending to preserv'e tlie 
ly|)cs long after limy have ceased to he employed in a general way, causes them at 
the same time to he overlooked by travellers who may not Imve liecn privileged 
to attend the ceremonies or festivals at which they are used, and a study of native 
religions and other ceremonial ol)eer\’auccs will frequently bring to light some 
interesting rudimentary tyim, which may prove of much value in tracing tlm early 
history and phylogeny of some group of instruments. In the case of the friction- 
drums tlie ceremonial use iloes not appear to usimlly of a very serious eliamctcr, 
nor to imply a B|>ccially religious significance, but, taken as u whole, the 
employment of Uiese instniinonts seems to bo to a great extent restricteil to 
INirticuIar occasions—popular oml adigious festivals, processions, fairs, etc.—when 
tlicy servo os a moans of swelling the noise which acts as a safety-valve to pciil-up 
8pirit^ and which is likely to remain an essential feature of such festive gnthoriiigs. 
At any rate, this limitation to s]x;cial occasions renders tire appearance of these 
instruments somewhat sporadic, and at other times they are in many instances but 
rarely seen in use. 

While thanking heartily all those who liave so kindly given mo their help 
already, I should feel most grateful to any who would send mo notes and especially 
npecimens with full daU as to locality, use, native names and so forth. Hy moans 
of such assistance one may liopo to arrive at satisfactory conclusions ns to the 
ethnological position of this group of instruments. 

As a help to those interestetl in further investigations, I append a brief 
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summary of the main varieties in tabular form, lojjelher with dingranimatic 
seotionnl figures. 



A. With Fwctiox-Stick. 


a. The stick pasnnif through a hole »« the membrane, 

(1) Tlic stick passing downwanls through the hole in the druin-htail, 

ainl stop])ed with Iransvemo i) 0 g 8 imme<liatcly above and below tli« 
meiubrauc. ao us practically to prevent play ogainst the cilgea of the 
urifioe. The sound produced by vibrations communicated to the 
mombmno along the atiok. [Diagram A. 1.] 

Africa. [Figa. 20. 21. 22, 23, 24.] 

(2) The stick as in (a 1) but stopped with |)cg8 fixed some distance 
apart, allowing the stick to |«u« Iwckwanls and forwanls timiugh 
tlie hole in the membrane for a limited distance. S<mnd8 produced 
both ns in (a 1) and by friction of the stick upon the c«lge of the 
orifice. [Diagram A. 2.] 

Africa. [Figa. 17.18. 19, 25. 27, 28.] 

(3) The stick not atoppc«l with transverse pegs, bnt able to pnss freely 

up and down through the hole in the membrane. Sound produced 
only by friction of the atiok against the edges of the orifice. 

Venezuela. 

/3. The stick attacketl to the- membrane, but not pasting through it. 

(4) Tlie stick standing up from the drum-head to which it is fixed by its 
end being pressed against the centre of the moistened membrane, so 
os to form a pit, ns it were. It is secured in its place by binding 
rouml the enfolding portion of tlio membrane [Diagram A. 3], or by 
a pin passed transversely through stick and membrane, or by Iwth 
methodsL [Diagram A. 4.] 

Europe. [Figs. 1. 2, 3. 4, 9.10. 11.12.] 

a. Without twirling-ttiek, Smtnd produced bg dravnng the fingers eUoug the 
cord. , 

(1) The oonl formed of palm-leaf strips, horsehairs or fibre, simply 
knotted through hole in centre of the membrane [Diagram R 1], or 
secured by means of a toggle [Diagram B. 2\ 

Africa, Europe, Great Britain [Figa. 13,14]. 
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(2) Tho coni pansitig downnanls from the centre of the uiembrane (or 
itH suhstitato) through the body of the drum. 

Honduras, England. [Figa. 15, 16.] 




B. Wmt Friction-Cord. 



(3) Thu drum furnished with a membrane at each end of tho cylinder. 
Tlie cord passes though bUh membranes and is stopped by means of 
knots. [Diagram B. 4] 

Western Soudan. [Fig. 29.] 

/9. With twlrling-tiick. Sound imnlueed by the fridxon of the cord upon the 
atick, when the instrument is vhirled round upon the latter. 

(1) The cord, usually of horsehair, knotted through the membrane or 

fixed with a toggle [Diagrams B. 1, B. 2], tho other end being looped 
Piund the neck of a twirling-stick. 

Europe, British Islands, United States, India, E^pt [Figs. 5, 7, 
30,31,32,33.] 

(2) Similar to /3. 1, but with the cord threaded through two small lioles 
in the membrane [Diagram B. 3]. 

Europe, United States. [Figs. 6, 8.] 


Jkserijttion of the Fiyurta. 

Fig. 1.—Frietion-dnim, rommt U raid to bo Oriental, hot probalil/ Dutch. Cupm! from 
P. U. Menenne, Ordinit Minim. Uarmomieontm Uhri, 1636, book ii, p, lU. 

Fig. S.-Boy playing upon the rammd pot, Holland. Copied from P. St Hough, DnleK Lift 
m Tottn and Country, 1901, p. 06. 

Fig. 3.—Dutch performer on the romiMf poL From painting by Jan H. Steen, in the 
Hermitage Gallery, St. Petersburg. (No. 001.) 

Tig. 4.—Ditto. From painting by the same artist in the Royal Gallery at (No, J06.) 

rig. Whirling friction-drum, tbs body made from a bottle-neck, Northern Fiance. 
Showing the manner of whirling the inatrument round. Author'e collection. 

Fig. 6.-Whirling friction-drum, moldUufd, with double cord, Leipzig, Germany, Cylinder 
» cm. X 7 cm^ of iwsteboard; stick SI cm. Dr. Haddon'a collection. 
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Fig. 7.—Whirling friction-drum, Ambleteuae, Pm de CUaia, Franca, 1836. Cylinder of 
lauta board, 8 cm. X S"? cm. j stick 15"7 cm. CoUacted bjr F. York Powell. Pitt 
Rirers Moaeum, Oxford. 

Fig. 8.—Whirling friction-drum, arram, O.iacony and Gnyenno, France. Cylinder of bamboo or 
reed, c. 10 cm. long, double horsehair. Trocadero Miiaonm, Paris. 

Fig. 9.—Italian peasant performing upon friction-drum. Copied from F. Ilonanni, Oabinetto 
JrmoauM, 1722, pL 83. 

Fig. IOl — P erformer upon the eaecartUa, Naplea. From Piedtffrotta, Naples, Sept. 8, 1891. 
llg. 11.—Friction-drum, eaeoamlla, Naples, 189t Body consiaUng of an earthenware pot, 
13'5 cm. X IS'S cm ; stick of reed, 54 cm. Collected by It. T. Gunther. Pitt Uirera 
Museum, Oxford. 

Fig. 12.—Friction-drum, tuat^oathu, Madriii. Spam. Cylinder of tin, 12 cm x 8 cm.; stick 
26 mi Copied from T. do Aranzadi in OMnu, voL 88, lOO.'i, p. 30. 

Fig. la—Friction-drum, chiekearaL, Madrid, Spain. Cylinder 8-5 cm. x 6-6 cm Same source 
as fig. 12. 

Fig. 14.—English friction-drum, Oxford, 1889. PMteboard cylinder, 6 cm x 5 5 cm Author’s 
collection. 

Fig. 16.—Watcring-can rose oonrerted into a friction-drum, Sawtry, Huntingdonshire. 
Iloniiman Museum 

Fig. 16.—Friction-drum made from an old horn beer-mug, Abbotaby, Uuntiiigdonahire. 
Uomiman Museum 

Fig. 17.—Friction-drum, montpa, Barotsehuul, with section drawing. Copied from Ehnil Holub, 
Seims Veart in Soutk Africa, voL iL 

Fig. 18.—Ditto. Copied from Emil Holub in Mitt. d. Gtograf. OettU. in ITien, 1879, voL xii, 
Ix 158. 

Fig. 10.— Friction-drum, ww/iu-impw, Barotseland. Collected by Emil HoluK Wooden cylinder 
66 cm long; stick 77 cm Vienna Elhiiograidiical Museum. Copied from 
Wallaachck in Mitt. <L AntArvp. Oe$clL in H'ira, 1898, rol. xxviii, p. [2]. 

Fig- 20.—Friction-drum, Maahukulumbwe, Kafui^ lb, Barotseland. Collected by the author at 
Liringatonc, Eamlswi River, 10«»5. Wooden body, 70 cm x 27 cm ; stick 72 5 cm 
Fig. 21. — Friction-drum, namalua, hla-Totela, Barotseland. Collected by W. llaxcll, IU05. 

Wooden cylinder, 653 cm x US cm; click 66-8 cm Pitt Rivera Mnacum, 
Oxford. 

Fig. 22—Friction-drum, BarotselantL Wooden cylinder, 63 cm x 14 cm Britiah South 
African Company’a Museum, l/mdon Walk 

Fig. 23.—{In the text]. DitUs BaroUeland. Wooden cylinder, 71 cm X 16-5 cm; atick 53 cm. 
Same museilm 

Fig. 24.—(In the loxtj. Ditto, BaroUeland. Wooden cylinder, 53 cm x 15 cm; atick 43 cm 
Same museum 

Fig. 25.—Friction-drum, Ba-Yaka, Kwango region, Congo Suto, c. 9* 8^ 20* E. Collocted by 
Emil Torday. Wooden cylinder, 34-8 cm x 17-6 cm British Muaoum 
Fig. 26.-[In the text]. Friction-drum, Ba-Kweeo, Kwilu It, Kasai region, Congo SUtc. 

Collected by F-mil Torday. Wooden cylinder, 45 cm x 23 3 cm; slick 52-5 cm. 
Pitt Rivera Muaeum, Oxford. 

Fig. 27.—{In tbc text]. Friction-drum, pniltt, Southom Ba-Mbala, Kasai Congo Stale. 

Collected by Emil Torday. Wooden cylinder, 49 cm x 24-6 cm.; stick 64 cm. 
British Moaeum 

Fig. 28.—{In the text}. Friction-dnun, pttita, Ba-Huangaua, Upper Kwilu River, Congo State, 
e. 5* S., 19* E. Collected by Dr. Frobcniiia. Wooden cylinder, 80 cm x 45 cm; 
atick 70 cm From a sketch by Dr. Frobeniua' travelling artist. 

Fig. 29 .— Friction-drum, with double membrane and palm-leaf strips, Mangu, West Soudan. 

Berlin Muaeum Copied from Ank urmann, ** Die Afnkaniachen Muatkinstrumente,” 
Etknotogi»ck$» MotitUatt, Berlin, 1901, voL tii, pC 1, p. 01. 

Fig. 30.—Whirling friction-dnun, Egypt. Body of clay, 4"5 cm x SU cm; stick 18 cu 
Given to the Author by Mr. £. Lovett 
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Fig. 31 .—Vttalnika or Madnui, Indi*. Collectod l>y E. Thiirnton. I’olUTjr 

body, & cm. x 3 cm.: rtick 13 cm. Pitt Riror* Muoeuin, l»xft»rd. 

Fig. 32._DitUs girgim or dayingi, India (obtained a» an advertbomitnt in Bedford, 1903). 

Pottery body, C cm. x 2‘6 cm.; atick 14 cm. Given to the author by Dr. ITaddrxi. 

Pig. 33.—Ditto, of Japonrac manufacture, obtained by Dr. Iladdoii in Leipadg, 10(0. Bamboo 
cylinder, 4 5 cm. x 3 cm.; atick 10*5 cm. Oiren to tlm author by Dr. Iladdon. 

Fig. 3 L—Bari 1>Uckamith'a ImIIuwh, White Kile. After Richard Buchta in F. RaUel’a 
VidtrrtamU, IBM, roL li, p. 66. 

Fig. 36.—Ma-Totela blackamith's beilown, BaroUeland. Copied from A. Bertrand, Am Pag$ du 
BaroUi, 1898, jx 03. 

Fig. 36.—Ancient Egyptian ftre-bellown, from a vall>painting at Tbelteti, temp Thuthmea III., 
c. 14S0 Bj::. G>jriod from F. CVilliaud, RtehmAt* tur U$ Art* tt Metier* . ... d* 
rKgypte . , . . , 1831, pL 6 a, fig. S. 

Fig. 37. — I>itto. Same aource, pL 6 b, fig. 1. 

Fig. 38.—Monixhord, yektar or tttHtami, Deccan and Central Prorincea, India. Cupiod from 
C. R Day, Music aud Mutiatl luttr. of Southern India, 1891, pL viL 

Fig. 39. — Ditto, India. Total leugth, 68 cm.; wooden cylindrical body, 20'4 cm. x 12‘6 cm. 
Pitt Rivera Mumum, UxfonL 

Fig. 40.—Mnnochurrl, gop\-yantra, Aboriginea of Citota Nagiair, India. Toul length, 70 cm. ; 
wooden cylindrical iKxiy, !il cm. x I6'7 cm. l*itt Riveni Muaeum, Oxford. 

Fig. 41.—Ditto, Galratu. Total length, 73 cm.; body of gourd. Tagore collection, Indian 
Inatitnte Muaeum, Oxford. 

Fig. 42.—Uunochonl, pulluea htdam, Pulluvan, Malalair, Southern India. Collected by 
E. Thuraton. Body cunaiating of a large earthenware jkH, 45’& cm. x 43*7 cm.; 
wooden l»r, 93 cm.; atring, 63’.5 cm.; a « movable w<Kiden fret, 12‘3 cm.; 
h • plectrum of wood, 8'4 cm. long. Pitt Rivera Muaeum, Oxford. 

Fig. 43.—Monochord, ananda lahari, India. Woixlen cylinder, c. 38 cm. long. Tagore 
collection, Indian Muaeum, South Keiiaingtoo. 

Fig. 44.—Method of playing upon the ananda lahari, India. Copied from V. C. Mahillon, 
Cat. Dteeript. dn Jfuamr /ustminental du Cbtuemtoir* Sojpd d« Bnudles, IBD.*!, p 130. 

Fig. 46. — The amaller drum of an ananda lahari, of turned and laci|uered wikxI, 6 cm. long. 
Tagore collection,-Indian Iiutitnte Muaeum, Oxford. 

Diagrama A and B [in the text]. Sectional aketchea illiiatratiug diagraminatically the chief 
varieliea of the friction-drum. 
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THE lUHIMA: A COW TKIUE OF ENKOLE IN THE UOANl>A 

PKOTFXTOKATK 

[With Platm XV AJir XVI.] 

Bv THK Bev. J. Roscok, Local Correnpoudent of the Anthropological Institute. 

Three rea-sons le*! mo to undertake the journey to Eiiknle from Mongo in bgundn, 
where I hail resided for many years. 

Firstly, from iny own herdsmen, who are related to these Banyankole, I 
hoanl some interesting accounts of their customs, and hy constant contact for years 
with them I hail acquireil a smatU-ring of their language which enabled mo to 
gather that it was an interesting field for etlinoh^ical research. 

Secondly, the native Prime Minister of Eukole hail |iaid us a short visit in 
Ugnnila, and we had become friendly, and he invited mo to visit his home. 

Tliirdly, I heanl the people were destroying all tlioir old fetiches and temples, 
and were rapiiUy adopting western ideas wlien they became Christian, so I was 
anxious to see the couutiy before everything Isslongiug to the old regime luul 
posscil away. Accordingly, in July. 1904, I obUiineil leave for a month to make 
the visit; uufortuimtely, this oidy gave me a week in tlie countrj’, and only four 
days of real work. The Prime Minister Mluignta gave me all the sympathy and 
Iielp he could, am! secureil a couple of excellent men well vereeil in the old 
traditions and customs to give mo information. I was glatl to find 1 could 
understand most of wliat was told me without tlie aid of my own oownuiu as 
interpreter j then, too, I soon secureil the full confiilence of my infornuints, and 
w'os able to make good prog»i«8 with the work during iny short visit. When I was 
rotnrning to Uganda the Prime Minister gave me a guide to take me to the sacred 
forest where the lions and Icoiwrils ore said to he, hut through u iiiisiimlerstandiug 
1 oycletl some miles jiast the naul which branches off to the forest, and did not 
discover the mistake until late in the day when the guide caught me up; it was 
then too late to retrace iny steps and llie visit to tlie forest liail to l»c abandoned. 
So far os I niii able to judge the information here given is correct, and the men 
who assisted me were not likely to wilfully mislcail me. It is, however, desirable 
that the infonnalion should be supplemented, and, if necessary, corrected by fuller 
details than I was able to obtain during my short visit. 

1 am indebted to F. Knowles, Sub-Commissioner of Enkole, for kindly 
taking s/mie photographs for mo on the sjiot; to the Kev. Ei. Millar for other 
photograplis, and to the Bev. H. Clayton for kindly securing 8i>iue amiilcts and 
other fetiches for me. 
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The Country. 

Tlie countr)’ of tbeso interesting people is called Eukole, or according to the 
late Sir II. M. Stanler, Ankole; it is in area larger tiuui Wales, being 75 miles long 
and C5 miles wide; it is bounded by Toro on the north, Karagwe on the wmth. 
Uganda on the east, and the Albert Lake and Congo Free .State on the west. 
The days are cool for Tropical Africa, and the Jiights are decidedly cold, especially 
in Uio valleys, where a heavy mist hangs all night. 

It is a very undulating country, though none of the liilla run to any great 
height. The land docs not apjiear to bo nearly so rich or fertile os that of 
Uganda projwr; a short coarse grass covers hills and vnlloju, and njion tins the 
cattle tlirivc. Tliere arc few or no swamiis, though Uiero are three or four smidl 
rivers; the alisence of iwipyrus in the rivers, and of elepluint grass in any quantity 
(as in Uganda) is striking. Tho senajus of the year are nujre defined than in 
Uganda, few showers of rain fall during the dry season, and the grass dries up and 
becomes like liny ; it is during this season tho grass is fired and burned to its roots, 
whicli w the only form of cultivation it receives. Afterwards, tho fresh green blades 
begin to shoot up, even in the ilry wcaiher, ami tlie large lienls of cattle are driven 
over these to the more abumlant growth of tlie jiast year. Tho country is not well 
wooded though there are clumps of trees here ami there; the timber seems to bo of 
little value oven for building native huts. 

Tue People. 

Tho Itahima or Banyankolc, as they call themselves, are a tall, fine race, 
though physically not strong; many of them are over C feet, the young king is 
a giant of C feet C inelics, and broad with it; few of them are under 5 feet 10 inches. 
The women are also above Uie average height of Englishwomen; their features are 
like those of Europeans, straight nose, finely-shaped hcails, with lofty foreheads, 
thin liiis, absolutely unlike the negro type, ami their carriage U dignifimL There’ 
is a difference between Uie women and tlie men; tho former liave a slight liend 
or sloop from the hips, this is artificial and is affocteil from an idea of its 
gracefulncss-thcir back and shoulders axe perfectly straight: tlie reason for 
walking with the Umd may be accounted for by their e.Mremo stoutness, and the 
lack of exercise. A Muhima beauty must be like a prize ox; too fat to walk, the 
women struggle along a few yartls, and then stop to rest; the mcUiod of resting 
is to place a liand on either knee in a stooping p,j6ture for a few moments. 

Tlio men are scantily dressed; except for a bit of cow hide on the shoulders 
they are absolutely nude. Tlie women are profusely dressed; they wear two laree 
cow hides, one fastened round tho waist, while the other covers the head and 
shoulders and extends to the feet. 

Tho ohict occupation of tin, men i, ho,ai„s dtlo; ihov („m, .nnu 
«Uu:h.„c.it. to, tho aniiuaK aomo ,.I Uioin tlioj l„,o liko cl.iian-n, pot .,u| tdk h. 
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them, cuox them, utid weep over their ailmenta; should a favourite die tlioir grief 
is extreme, and coses are not unknown in which men have committed suicide on 
the loss of a favourite animal. As herdsnicu they can manage a couple of hundrcil 
cows; their duty is to guard the herd fruni wild animals and against tieing carrie<l 
off by hostile tribes; the cows so thoroughly understand the men tliat they conic 
and go os they ore told. 

The herdsmen arc armed witli one or two spears, and with a long stick to 
drive the cattle (the men stand at various parts of the herd). They have a 
peculiar habit of standing on one leg with tho other roised^ond tlie sole of tlie fiait 
placed on the calf of tho 8up|)orting leg, wliile they lean on their spear or cow 
staff; frequently, one man stands whilst tho others 8(}uat about on their hannchcs. 
These men liave no permanent houses, tho herds move from place to place 
according to the state of the pasturage. At each place where they camp, huts are 
built and a kraal for the cattle; the huts are built at short distances from each other 
to form a circle, tlie doors all look inwards; between the huts trees with thorny 
branches are placed to keep in tho cattle, and to prevent the entrance of wild 
animals. The kraal has only one entrance wliich is cl<.>8cd at night by rlrawing in 
a large thorny bush; no oue can enter the kraal or go out fnim it by night. The 
herds go forth early each morning after tho milking is done, and return in the 
evening at sunset; all day they wander about grazing; often makiug a circuit of 
twelve or fifteen miles. They are token to water twice in the day, about noon, 
ami again towards the evening before going into tho kraal. A kraal is always 
built near good water, though in some places the water is inaccessible to the 
animals, and has to be drawn by the men; under such circumstances long clay 
trouglis are made, and a couple of men are told off to ilrnw water and fill tho 
trouglis, whilst otheia keep tlie animals in onler so that they do not overcrowd; 
they also see that each animal has sufficient At watering time grass fires are 
made to create smoke, which keeps the Hies from tormenting the animals whilst 
they drink; men also stand about amongst tliem with leafy brunches to whisk 
off the Hies, and prevent them from settling and annoying the cows whilst they 
driuk. As each batch is watered they moke off to a little distance to await the 
test of the herd; it is arousing to see how soon they learn to know the benefit 
they derive from the smoko, ai:<l the struggle with each other to obtain the places 
nearest the fire. 

The cows liave no artificial food, nor are they feii after entering the kraal; 
sometimes, if sick, a little sidt may be added to the water for the animals to drink. 
The amount of milk each cow yields is very little, about five pints in the morning, 
and perliafis a little mute at night; the calves are always reared by the mother, 
aud never, except when a cow dies, is the calf reared artificially. Tlie Bahima say 
a cow will nut give Iter milk unless tlia calf is with lier, on tliis account the calf is 
allowed to suck first before any attempt is made to milk. When a calf dies the 
skin 13 preserved and produced each time the cow has to be milked. Tlie men 
know niiiiienius herbs for iloctoring tlieir cuttle, and administer some herb by 
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injection into the utoni-s to make a cove yield milk when its calf liaa died; this has 
to he done with care, and not too often, or it causes the animal to become barren. 
No vessel is allowed to be used except their own wooden or earthen ones, the use of 
ollters would they believe be injurious to the cows and calves. Nut otdy are utlier 
vessels prohibited, but tlieir own must 1)0 fuiuij^toil with smoko from a particular 
grass to give the milk flavour and make it luilatable to their taste. Butli moruing 
and evening a fire is mode in the kraal around which the cows arrange themselves 
Ut l»c milked; these fires arc fed with grass which luu been used for the calves’ 
betiding or with drie«l dung only; the asli heajis are left in tlie kraal undisturbed; 
dung is placefJ on the top to keep the fire alight during the day. Each morning 
when the herds luive left the kraal some of the men who remain at homo sweep up 
the enclosure; the refuse is placed to one side of the Injap, whilst some of the dung 
is put to dry to Ito used for fuel for the central fire. 

A brgu sheep is usually kept with each herd and goes to graze with it daily; 
it is said to be a protection against thunder. 'Tlie calves do not go with the 
herds, they are alIowe«l to run aliout and graze near the kraals, and are brought 
in during the heat of the day ; in Uie evening, after being suckled, they go into the 
huts fur the night. 

Tlte iwrploxing nueslion is. Where dul these people come from ? According io 
one theor)’ tliey come from a country to the east, possibly the Mnanj country. 
Others again, amongst them, believe they come from Egypt; some of their pots and 
musical instrumenU l»ear a strung resemblance to Egjptian pottery and 
instruments. Tliero is no doubt tlusy migrated in large numliers, with tlusir cattle, 
int.> Ankole, overcame tlie aborigines, the Ikthera, who are agriculturists, and 
mmie them their slaves, to cultivate millet and plantains for makiug beer. 'Tlicac 
slaves do all the menial work, such os buihling huts and zerebas for their 
kraala 

Tlte Balmra girls are kept to carry water, and do the heavy work of the Eahima 
latliea. Tlieac Balieru fpoverty-strickeii ones, as tlie name applies) liave adapted 
thoiuselves to tlicir masters by learning and ndoiiting their language; their fixxl is 
almost entindy vegetable, eillier plantains, millet, or swwt potato; their dress, 
the skins of goats or sheep tied round their loins; they keep sheep and goats, and 
fowls, whilst a few of the more wealthy luive cowa 


List or Ki.sos. 

It is impossible to aecare a reliable list of llahima kings, owing to tlie custom 
of abolishing the name from the language directly the king dies. Shoidd the name 
be thu name of an animal, they give the animal another name at once; for example 
the king is often called a lion, and at his death the generic term lias to lie clianged 
and n new name coined. 

The following is a list of the kings obuinwl from an ehlerly person who was 
induced Ui ini|»art tlie information; it is not, however, guaranteed to be 
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irusiwortliy, all that can be aaiil is tlwl sucli racu were kings at some time or oUar 
in the past:— 

1. Luhiuda S. ilachwn. 9. Mutaiubuka, 

2. Kasasiru. 9. Kalnya. 19- Ntalc. 

Miriinai. 7. Wabiseiige. H. Kalmya. 

4. I.uinongi. t-Jnsiyongn. 

' 'Phe reigning sovereign, lieforo deatit* aniioniices who is U> snccvol Iiini, bnt, 
should the chiefs liavo any sjieciul reason for <lisiegarding the late king’s wishes, 
iiiiothcr person is elected from nniong the princes j the chief reason for setting 
aside tlic former king's selection is, diss<dute life or evil toinpor; the choice of a 
successor U decided by his (^ualifioation^ and not by his seniority: wlien the chiefs 
differ about the selection, each party places its conditUte at the head of a force, a 
iNittlc ensues, and the war oontinnes until one or other of the claimants is kille<l, 
when the conqueror takes the throne. 

'riio princes arc usually placed in various parts of tlic kingdom under some 
responsible chief; the cliiefs are expecteil to train them in the art of cattle 
breeding, ami also in tlie customs of the trilw. When a prince comes to the tlirone 
he invariably raises the chief, who bmught him np, to be one of the first men in the 
kingdom; all the jieople call him the king’s father. Neither the people or the king 
have any penuanent houses; like the commonest iluhinm the king lives amongst 
his cattle, the only distinctive feature being the aiso and letter structure of bis 
kraal. Inside tlie hut, opposite the door, is a dais of earth; one portion of this is 
taken up with the feticlies, wliich are laid out; in another part the iiulk imts are 
aiTangcd ready for the evening use. On one side of the hut., which is divided into 
three compartments by skins hanging from the roof, or by lorkcloths. arc the 
sleeping apartments; Urn centre of the bnt forms the hull where visitors ara 
received, meals taken, and busincs-s traneactcil. In Ins lint the king has, cn 
Uie right side of the door, a dais of catlh ujion which a lion skin and an antehqw 
akin are sprcoil; these form the royal scat, chairs and stoids living unknown, and 
(initc foreign to the Bahima ; all tlie lower orders squat .m llieir haunches. Tlie 
fieeilom and familiarity with which the king is ticated by oil is striking; even the 
IKHirest child can walk up to hiui and talk to Iiim freely; Imt witirall this ease 
imd freedom they hove a deeply ingrained respect for tia-ir king and princes, and tho 
king’s wonl U Uw. All weiglity and imiKirUnt matters are discus^nl oi>enly.crowds 
Ilf people gather together and the leading chiefs sit near the king and assist him 
by their advice; on such occasions a lion skin is spread for the king, ho alone sits 
tlown, others present equat on their haunches. hen any iierson from another 
country or tribe visits the king he has to leave hU weapons at a distance before ho 
can be presented. If any one uses abusive language to the king ho is instantly put 
to death. Any Muhima who has been deprived of his cattle for an offence is 
never allowed in the king’s presence, or doubtless lie would kill him. 
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Government. 

The kiny ia recoyuiM«I by the l$ahinia as llie owikt of all cattle; they form 
liis principal wealth. The land is not reganleii as of any value to him or his 
|a>ople except for gnuiug puriKwes; ncith<*r king luir people ever sjieak of tho Inml 
us having any value, nor is it carefully delimitated as in Uganda. At the same 
lime it is roughly dividwl up amongst nine Bakungu (Iwuling chiefs), who liave 
control over these districts for pa.stoial puqioses. What the land is to the king of 
Uganda, the cattle are to the king of Ankole; the chieftainships are awardtsl 
acconling to the Iiead of cattle ]X)e8e8sed and imt by the amount of land. 

These chiefs settle all disputes, and troubles arising alsmt cattle, and questioua 
coiiccniing the elaius. Tlie chiefs (Rakungu) are namei\:— 

1. Xganzi (who is prime minister.) fi. Kijumu. 

2. Lugumnyo. 7. Mazinyo. 

3. Moaiko. 8. Igumira. 

4. Kalyebara. 8. Nsonga or Kamulasi. 

5. Mliangira. 

The last two, 8 and 9, are princes; the districts over which iliey rule belong 
cxchuuvtdy to the royal family. Each Mukungu is directly under the king and 
responsible to him for the conduct of tho herdsmen and tho cattle in his district. 
As stated above tlu:y care little for the land, still they adhere to natural boundaries 
for tlieir districts and do not trespass into other districts for grazing purposes. 
Under the eliief (Mukungu) are Rahima from every clan, and instead of liaving 
sub-chiefs to assist in the government of his district, he luis representatives, or 
heads, from each clan. The heorlman, or father of the clan, is nominated by the 
clan ho represents, aud preaentod to the king for ooniirmation in the otlice; if 
approved ho takes his duties under the Mukungu; should he be rejected the clan 
nominate another nuui in his place. Tlio heads of clans try cases in their own clan, 
lliat is, between members of the same clan; other cases, of clan against clan, can 
only bo seltletl by the Mukungu. Members of a clan may apjwal from tiro •leoision 
of the head of thoir clan, if they are not satisfied with it; in such cireumstanoos 
the COSO goc^to the Mukungu, from him au appeal goes to the Nganzi, and finally 
to the king; in case tlio i>arties aru not satisficNl with the king’s decision, there 
ia the fire onleal, wlrich is final. There are court fees, which are jroid into the first 
court before the case is lioard; the fees are usually (taid in hoes, or weapons, and 
in tho mom diflBoult cases in cattle; once the fees are paid there are nocliorgcs 
even if the case goes from court to court. In each district are scttleroenu of slaves 
(BoheraX who are agriculturists; the chiefs (Bahtnffu) and various clans claim 
from them servants of both sexes to do their menial work, and men for building the 
more permanent kraals, and fur canying tl,e baggage from place to place, when 
they move to new pasturage. The cattle of a kfuXungu ate numbered by the 
thousand, even a poor man may liave a couple of hundred animals; the Mukuagv 
has to see that aU the cattle in his district are cared for, that their pasturage iagood. 
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herding Lhoroagb, and that svik aninuils arc tended; he unst prevent the various 
guardians from killing too many for his own use. or selling them. Any one selling 
cattle or killing too many is depiived of all, and condemned ns being unsuited fur 
the office of herdsman, and injurious to the king's interests. Each guardian of 
cattle may divide or subdivide his herds amongst his relations, or he may dispose 
of some if be wishes to purdiase a wife, the cattle in this case being only trans¬ 
ferred from one clan to another; he cannot, however, port with them to anyone of 
another nation: even cattle taken in war. directly tliey reach tlie country, belong 
to the king; though on the way a man may, with his leader's sanction, excliange 
a few for slaves, or may kill some for food. The head of the party is the king’s 
representative and responsible for all the spoil. The office of Muhtngit. is hereditary ; 
siiuuld, however, one fall vacant by death at the time a new king begins his reign, 
ho may disregard tlie custom, and bestow the chieftainship on some favourite, who 
may bo of ^uite a ilifTerent clan. Tlie Prime Minister is elected by the king alone; 
each new king chooses his Prime Minister directly he is crowned, and should the 
office fall vacant during Ins reign lie elects a new minister. 


Vixsa AND Mdziba (Totems). 

The Buhiuia are divided up into fourteen clans, each liaving its own particular 
sacred object, viuzira or totem. Some of the clans are sulidivided, but retain the 
one common viuzira (totem) in addition to the new one atlopted by the section of 
the clan. I could obtain no satisfactory information as to the origin of the totem; 
the same feeble explimntions given by the Roganda were offered, namely, tliat some 
of tlieir ancestors partook of some portion of the a n i m al anil died from the effects, 
the descendants were then prohibited from eating that food, and it became the 
family totem. The raemlwrs of a clan are all closely related, the same term is 
used in speaking of a brother or sister or cousin ; the clansmen must be cared for 
in sickness, helped in distress, righted when wronged, and avenged in death by the 
clan. 


The names of the clans are:— 

1. Abahinda, whose totem is Mima, a monkey ; these arc princes only. 


2. Abasambo 

3. Abagahiya 

4. Abasingo 

5. Abasito 

6. Abasaigi 

7. Abami 

8. Abagai 

9. Abasingo 

10. Abasikatwa 

11. Abaldmbiri 

12. Abatalogo 


Ngnhe, a cow. 

Ngcbt, a cow. 

Kitale.A oow with a black stripe from neck to tail. 
KxgcJbo, a cow. 

Zultmi, a cow’s tongue. 

EtUe luuzimu, a cow with black or white spota 
ygdbe, a cow with stripes upon it; they may not 
drink the milk from it or even touch it 
A cow with markings running from bead to tail 
ErUe jfolukunffH, a cow of a dark brown colour. 

A cow bom feet first 
Ebgenda, entrails of cows. 

B 2 
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13. AbatA-a wboec totem is Ahalomjo (twiii*). When a woman gives birth to 

IwiuB they desert the kraal, place the mother 
and her twins with her parents, and build a 
new kraal; when the twins Imvo cut their 
lirst teeth the huabond restores Ids wife to 
her homo, and lias connection with her. 

14. Abttitira „ „ Mabere (the human breastX WTion a woman 

gives hirth to a female child they bring a 
piece of cow dung, put upon it a little human 
milk, and throw the dung into the kraal to be 
trodden upon by the cowa 

No Muhi-uut con enslave one of his own tribe; they are all free bom and may 
notheld as slaves by one another, or sold into slavery. Ail their slaves are from 
other trilica whom they happ;?n to capture or purchase. 

The men always milk lire cows, the wom«*n are never pennilled to do so; 
should a cow lie a restless one, or one that kicks, its hiinl legs are iMuinil Uigcther 
by a liHithor thong, above tlm middle joints (hue^ks), it is released when the milking 
is over and the calf is allowed to go to finish its meal. 

Tlio women's duties are to wash tho milk pots, perliajA it would bo l«tter to 
say see the jiots are wnshetl, Itecauso the work generally falls upon the slaves to 
licrfonn. Tho pots in wliicli the milk is kept are mostly of wood; they are washed 
out with Iwiling water, and left to dry; tliey are then fumigated with the smoke 
of sweet-smelling grass. Sometimes tho vessels arc said to nectl extra cleansing, and 
for this pnrposn tho urine of cows b used; they are washed out thoroughly with 
this, and then with boiling water. When young men go away herding cattle and 
have no women with them to cleanse their jiols, or draw water for them, thev 
invariably use urine for elennsing their vessels ami only smoke them aftenvanls 
For fumigating they liave small pots some G indies in diameter w ith narrow necks 
and a flange at tho bottom of the neck. In the side of the fumigating pot is a hole 
'1 indies in diameter, and into this hole dried grass is inserted ami ignited, the 
smoke being forocil up the neck by patting the hole nr gently blowing into it; tlio 
empty milk jmA is then inverted and pbceil over the fnmigator, the neck 
of which is jiUcoil in tlio neck of the milk pot. Women also dmm; their cliurns 
are large bottle gourtls; into these the milk is poured, tho neck corked, and a pud 
of grass or berk cloth put lieiiealh the gourd, which Uiey rock to a'ld fro until the 
milk is churned. Butter is chiefly used for anointing themselvea 

Food. 

Milk is the chief diet of the Baliima. When mUk is plentiful they drink it 
warm from the cow early in the morning, and what is over they drink at noon 
never allow the milk to stand after noon or to go sour; what they cannot 
dnnk they give to their sen-ants. When catUe are few and milk is scarce the men 
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drink the morning milk, and the women the evening. The men arc allowed to cat 
lieof, the meat of certain antolopee, and bnffalo; women are only allowed to cat 
beef, though when pressed by hunger they may eat plantains; vegetables are, 
however, tabu to Imth men and women under onliiiaty circumstances; the person 
who cats vegetables ought not to drink milk, llcer made from plantains may l)e 
drunk by the people without causing any liami the animals; their common 
intoxicating drink is made from milk or honey. All the wealthier people Imve 
meal for the evening m«il. The meat is cooked on a spit of wood over the fire; 
fiKid is cnoke<I in this way alone, ninl all foreign melhivls an* avoided. 


I>E.\TH ANII Moi-nS'lXC. 

When the king dies the ImmIv is laid out at once on a litter, the knees arc 
brought up under the chin iu the favourite sitting posture, the liamls are erosse<l 
over the breast, uiiU the lx)dy is placed on its left side. The Ixnly is kept a couplo 
of ilays iu the kraal, and woshctl over with milk two or three times each day; on 
the second day it is wrapjxid in a largo cow skin and taken to Ensanxi, the hurial 
place of tlu* kings. Ensanxi is a forest which is inlmbited by lions, which are 
said to lie (lossesst'd by the spirits of former kings of Ankole; in tlic forest Is a 
temple and attacheil to it are a nnmlier of priests whose duties are to feed and 
care for the lioas, and to hold communioatioiis with the fonner kings when 
iieces-sary. The skin useil for wrapping the king’s lioily nntst lie the skin of a fat 
cow just killed by liuving its head twistwl round by several strong men until the 
neck hreaka; when the royal Ixsly arrives at Eusan/,t it is renioveil from the skin 
hy the priest, who washes it with milk; it then lies iu state for several days until 
it swells, and the stomach hurst.s. During this time the priest is busy daily 
fcetling and feasting the lions with cattle which have been lirought as offerings to 
the dcjiarteil kings. He also has to find a young cub to present to the jieoplc, 
Iiecause the swelling and collapse of the coriw* represent pregnancy and birth of 
the lion king. Directly the colla]«c takes place a lion cub is produced, and the 
jiriwl announces that the king has brought forth a lion. He pn^ents the cub to 
the jieople, and proceeds to IimmI it with milk. For some d-sys the iteoplo remain 
until the cub bus gained strength and liegina to cal meat; all the interest and 
anxiety now centre iu the cub, the corpse receives an ordinary bmial ami is 
forgotten; the king lives in the cub. When the cub grows up it is releascil ami 
allowed to wander in the forest with the other lions; it is thus by no moans fully 
tame, still it is less fierce Ilian the ordinniy wild lions, and is accustomed to seek 
it* food in a certain place from llie hands of the priests. Tlie priests, calleil 
KKQfrmx (pleailors), live always in the temple in the forest; they receive constant 
ofTorings of cattle for the lions, and feed them daily. The lions in this forest are 
sacred, no one nmy kill them, they ore said to be so tame that the priest* can move 
amongst them without fear; in any other i>art of the country lions may lie 
killed with impunity, only those iu this forest bell lieiiig sacred. 
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Tin* kiug's wives have their burying place in a belt of the same foreat Nsanzi. 
The corpse of a unecn is washed with milk and kept in the kraiil u couple of days ; 
it is then wrappe<l in a cow-hide, and taken to the forest where a priest receives it. 
An ofleriug of c<jw8 is sent for llie Iw^pards, l>ecause (he spirit is supjHMed to 
licconic a leo^iord. The priest of Uie leopard fopesl lakes the IkmIv out of the hi<le 
and washes it daily with milk whilst it swells; this as in the case of the king's 
bo<ly. is said to lie pregnancy, and when it collapses he prevints a leojwrd cidi 
which he saj-s the queen has brought forth; the cub is tended and fed until old 
enough to be turned out witli the other animals, when it runs loose with them. 
The priests of the looi>nrd forest always live in the hirest and daily feerl the 
leopards with meat from offerings sent to tlio dcpartetl queens; the office is 
heieditary. 

Tlie spirits of dead princes and princesses enter snakes; another ImjU of lire same 
forest, Nsanzi, is sacred to snakes; in it is a temple with priests who feed the snakes; 
and guard them. The bodies of princes or princesses are taken and tieat«l like 
those above mentioned ; the swelling of the l)ody is said to be caused by pregnancy, 
and at the collniiee a snake is produced which the i»rince or princess is said to have 
brought forth; it is fed with milk for a time until big enough to be turned out 
with the others in the forest. In neither the case of queens nor in that of princes 
or princesses are Uie fnnoral ceremonies so elalwrate as in the king's obsequies, nor 
do the peojde seek their aid to the same extent that they seek that of the departe<l 
king. 


nm ghosts of the common iwoplo have no special abode, but wun.ler about 
near Urn kraals ; they have their little huts in which food, drink and clothing ore 
placed. 'Hio burial place of a commoner is always the dung heap in the kraal; 
Uio widow and reUtions guard the grave for three or four month.s to keep wild 
animals from disturbing the body; the kraal is then left, and a new one h.ult 
wme distance away. The reUtives mourn a couple of day^ during which lime the 
l>ody IS kept wTappi-d in a skin; during Uie mourning the heir is cJioson. At the 
funeral he stamls in the grave to receive and place the IkhIv in portion. n^sUng on 
Its left side. A i«™od dring childless is buried with the leg., strelchL,! out not 
bent up in the sitting posture, and little attention i, paid to Ids ,K,sitioi. in’ the 
grave. The glmsts of all coiiimonera have first to go to Karagwe or Rome other 
.Iwtanl Und; they afterwarxls return am! arc able to do good or evil to the 
relatives ; on this account huts, loo often in ignorance callcl devU huts are built 
... which offerings to propitiate them are placed. When the mourning is endeil’ 
the widow, and relations sl.ave their heads, and resume their d..ties; should a 
relative from a distance airivc after the mourning is ended, the chief widow takes 
h.m to some spot a little distance from the kraal, and telU him all about the 
illnea. death and bunal of the deceased; they weep U.geUierand retuni; moutnimr 
IS not renewed in the kraal once the rites are ended. ' ^ 
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Sickness. 

Sickness is nccouiiUsI for in four ways:— 

1. It is thought to be cause*! by tho<Ie])nrtiNl king, who has Iteen ofleiiiie«l in 

some way; the ^tfandwa (chief priest to the king) is tlw only person 
wlu) can assist in such a case ; paralysis is nttributeil to this source. 

2. It i-H set down to withcraft (kulnjit), which is j»nu^li8ed by «i j^erson 

with the desire to kill another secretly; the illness may take any 
fonn of disease. 

.3, Fever is attrihnto<I tt» natural cnuscfs. 

4. Illness is attribute*! to ghoats {miztiiiu), which take [xviaession of 
people for various causes, an<] have to be exorcise*!. 

T!ic Mandwa (oliief priest) is lield tesiMitsiltle for any case of iMra!}^^ The 
remedy is to jireseiit oflbrings to t!ie. dejuirte*! king, to di8(;over in wliat t!ie 
patient lias oflended and promise not to offend again. 

Witchcraft usually takes the form of chest complaints and skin diseases; 
medicine men are employed to discover the jierson who has cauaeil the disease; 
the acouBod person has to supply the rvmetlies to cure the disease, and also give 
his reasons for cansing the iUiiess. In cases where the accused person denies the 
chaigo of bewitching, the case is trie*! by the chief of the district, and if necessary 
it goes before the king. 

Fever is brought ou by local or climatic conditions of the country, no person 
is held responsible fur it; it is a freak of nature. When a person l»ecomes delirious 
it is put down to possession by a malicious ghost, and the medicine man has to come 
and smoke out the ghost: this is dune by burning various kinds of grass known 
to lie distasteful to ghosts, and causing the patient to inhale the smoke. Offerings 
are also made to the ghosts in the little huts near. 

A common complaint amongst these (leople is a dee{>-seatcd abscess; their 
cure for this is to transfer the disease to some other person by obtaining herbs 
from the medicine man, rubbing them over the place where the swelling is, and 
burying theui in the road where people ountiiiually pass; the first person who 
Kte|M over these biirie*! hcriw contracts the disease, and the original patient recovers. 

ISHERITAXCK. 

A man's ehlcst son usiudly inherits his father's cattle at the father’s death. 
.‘Should then> lie several children the younger brothers liecomc assistants to their 
eldest brother. Hie father's brother takes the widows, unless ho happens to have 
two wives already ; under such circumstances the eldest son takes cliatge of them, 
though they are regarded us tlie property of the uncle, and he {layB them marital 
visits from time to time; auv children bom to these widows are accounted the 
children of the deceased, not of the uncle. If a uian dies childless all his cattle 
go to llie king for redistribution; the king may give tlu* deccastxi's brother, who 
inherits, soiuc of the cattle, that is os be chooses. No woman can inherit 
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property. Concubines and slaves become Uic property of ibe bcir, tbe son may 
many* tlicm if he wishes, even though they have had children by his father. 

Adoptiox. 

Tlie Biihiron practise adoption; the male relatives always take charge of a 
brother’s children. When a man dies his brottier tokt's any ehildreu of tlii> 
tlecca8c<l, and places them one by one in his wife’s lap. Tlien he hinds round 
her waist the thong used for tying the legs of restive cows during milking, just ns 
is done after child birth. The childien are then hmught up with his own family. 


Iloth girls and boys aiv liclroihed by their parents whilst they are ipiito 
young; the mother has the care of Uic girls and kee|« strict watch over them ho 
that they may grow up pure. Girls are therefore in constant attendance up<»n their 
muUier; if she goes away from houie to visit relations, the ilaughtcrs go too. A 
girl prior to marriage may not cut her hair, nor may she wear any ornaments mx>ii 
her waist or legs; boails and cowrie shells are worked into her long liair, and are 
a tiikcn she is still unmurriiNl When lictruthed couples are old enough to iiian v, 
tlw youth Ukes a milch cow and a heifer to the girl's parents; this gift ratifies tlie 
engagement, though lie is not allowed to sec his future bride. ITie bride is kept 
cloaely vcileil from the time the betrothal gift Ima been brought; no man, not i-vcn 
her hrothora. may look uiion her. When the date for the marriage lias k-en 
orrangwl, tlie bridegroom gives ten cows as her dowry. TIic relatives of Uith 
parties then assemble at the parents' lionae for the ceremony. Tlie bride’s fnllitT 
supplies a fatted row for the occasion ; this animal is taken n short disUnce fiom 
Itic kraal and killcil, fires are made, the llcsh is distributed omongst the guest'*, 
who grill it over the fire, and all partake of it on the siiol. After the meal they 
return to the house, the bridegroom enters, Uke* tlio bride by the right wrist, anil 
lends her out of the house; she is still closely veiled in a finely ilrcssed cow hide, 
so that nothing of her face or form is visible. Directly the bride is brought out 
her relations produce a strong rope, one end of which they tie to her leg. and the 
rebilives of the bride and bridegro,)m take siiles and liavc a tug of war for lier, 
llio brides party stniggling to retain her, while the opposite party try to drag la*r 
off. During this lug of war the bridegroom retains his hold of Uie bride’s WTist and 
she stanib weeping and sobbing at Udug canietl off from her fnllier'a Imusc 
Tlib contest always ends favourably to the bridegroom’s jiarty The 
bridegroom hurries his hrido along a few yarvb to a spot whore a few of |,b 
tr»nJ. .tad a;.dy,»UI. . Urg, hide .,,re.d the 8r„„„d; Ue: hrido i, 
ld«od npoi, this. Olid a,e joone uiou hoiot Irer o,,, ,„d n»h off will, lor ii. 
ntmpl. to iho hridogiooio'. hlbor'. hooic. Meonttao iho Iridt^nt'o i^oot, 
have homed hack, and mode reedy for the rtception. Ilireetlr the Ino, * 

With d,e Wide. U,. hride^poom pWe. hi. Wide! hi. mltSCoIirZ rh^ 
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falhcrs; she is thus received with every tokcir of affection as a daughter. After 
this she is taken to their bed, and lies on it for a time. This ends her inauguration 
as a member of the family. An aunt accompanies the bride and remains witli her 
for a couple of days though she does not sleep in the same liousc with her; on tlm 
third day the marriage is conaumniatcd and the aunt returns home, taking a fine 
cow with her, a present from the brhlegroom’s father. The bride’s father always 
gives his daugliter a present of cattle when slio marries; this must not lie less 
than six good cows. Should a girl go wrong Iwfore marriage sho is degnidc«l an<l 
cast out by her clan ; if she is with child slie is sent out of the country until her 
child is lorn. A place callcil Karagwe on the west of Ankole is the place to 
which these imfortuuates are Iwnishc^l. After the child is lorn the girl may 
return to the country, but no one of position will many her, only a serf or sonic 
dif^mcc<l pcnvui who is imnhlo to obtain another wife. 

I'oLVAMtUY. 

Sometimes a man llnds he is too poor to marry, his cows arc insutlicieut to 
supply milk for the daily need of even oue wife, or it may be ho cannot uflTonl the 
iiiuidier of cows for tlm inarriago dowry; in snch a caire he asks one or more of 
his hnithers to join him, and together they raise the necessary number of animals ; 
a woman will readily agree to this arrangement and liecome the wife of two or 
three brothers.' Tliey liave tlie right of sliaring her couch tuni and turn about 
until slie liecomes pregnant, when the elder brother alone lias tlie right of occesw to 
Iier: the cliildrcn bom umlor such circumstances Iwlong to the elder brother. 
Sucli an agreement, however, docs not deter the younger brothers from obtaining 
wives tlivniselves later when they can affortl them, ^^omen keep iheinselvcs 
veiled from all men, ci’cn from their fathers and brothers: the restrictions seem 
severe to a Western mind, and yet the morality is exceedingly lax. Once a wnniu:i 
is niarricil nil restrictions are ended, she may welcome to her bed any of 
her husband’s friends or relations witli impunity ; the children resulting from such 
intercourse belong to tlie husband. When a friend visits a aiun he eleeps on the 
same hed with him and his wife; the rules of hospitality are such, the man must 
leave his wife to his friend in tlio early morning: when a man is away from l»»me 
and a visitor arrives, the wife must entertain him, and if he desires it act as his 
wife. It is also customary to exchange wives; for instance, when a man and his 
wife visit a friend, they invariably e.\change wives daring the time of the visit. 

No man may marry into his father's clan; all women of that cJnn arc his 
near relations, and are called eitlicr mothers or sisters, etc, Tljese restrictions do 
not apply to princes, they may marry their sisters, and liave intercourse with their 
married sisters; only betrothed or unmarried princesses are forbidden them. The 
rules of exogamy do not apply to the mother’s clan, tliough it is not usual for a 
boy to marry into tliat clan, 

• The odIt other Bantu people known to the writer to be polTnndriete are the Baril« 
to the S. of Uganda. 
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The punwhuienl for forcing a girl is either to pay the dowry aiul many her, 
nr the raiin must forfeit hi* rattle luid tJjua become a common herdsman. 

Ihvorce is .seldom practised, though a mun may put away hi* wife if she 
l>ecoaie* a prostitute, or allow* her husband's enemy to linve sexiuil inten^ourse with 
lM‘r. In rare ruses a man will divorce Ids wife if she k>eomps ijuarrelstime and 
abusive. Abiuw from it wife is a wriou* matter, tl*} liiisl>ajid accuses her to the 
hrail of the clan, who calls her to give account of her behaviour, and unless she 
can give an adequate excuse she is condemned to go to a lake near Knragwe for 
purification ; a strong emetic, and a p>iigativo, are odministeretl; when these linvo 
done their work she is wa*he«l in the lake, and restored to lier hiisbamL 
Men.stniation tliey call seeking a child. During the time of her jwriods a woman 
is isolated, slic may not lie on her husband’s bed, or in fact on any bed, she must 
lie on the floor; she is not allowed to drink milk l.?st she should injure the cows; 
site lia* to eat vegetables and drink lioer. 


Biktb. 

There ore im special n^strictions or tabus for a pregnant woman, she is ullowetl 
her ordinary milk diet, and follows her uaual vocations until quite near the time 
of tlelivcry: as the time tiraws near she undergoes a jtroccss of massage with butler 
to make her Imnes supple, and this is continued daily until the laltour iiains l«gin, 
A nii.lwife is in attendance for several days Itefore, and, dirccUy she sees the labour 
has liegun, she fastens a rojte to a rafter for the mother to hold on to (hiring the 
labour; tlie mother stands in a stooping posture, and a woman supjwrts her liolding 
her under Uie anus. Tlve midwife sUnds liehind and receives the cliild, places it 
on a hit of hurkcloth or skin, and awaits the placenta; when this comes away the 
umbilical cord is cut with a strip of sharp w.*xl split from the tube through 
which they drink their beer. Tlic placenta i* buried in the floorway ; the hole into 
winch It w put is lined with swcct-smclling grass. It is unlucky for the child to 
Iw Iwrii feel finft, the cliild is sure to turn nut a worthless unsatisfactory man 
Directly the child is boni the midwife place* a Urge spike-like thorn in ils’mouui 
winch is said to make its breath awwt; the face. head, eves and nose are well 
niblxHl by the midwife with her hand*. If the child » a ky the father brings Uie 
gate i»o*ts from the kraal, and place* tlieiii on the fire to keep the mother and son 
wann ; this firu is kept htiniing brightly for aeven ilays, by day and niglit, Tim 
mother is given the oortl, whicli her huslaiml nse* to lie the legs of restive cows dnrimr 
milking, to wear as a waist-baml. lint shonld the chUil l« a girl the mother lias to 
use a strip of her own clothing for a l«md. and alao Iins onlv ordmaiy' fire-wood for 
her fire. On the seventh day. ..r when the nnihUiciJ cord faUs off. a vouiiLr 
sucking buU u brought, one of the veins U opcncfl, and a pint of blood dmwn from 

It and cooked by boiling it wiU. . little milk; in many cases the umbilical cortl is cm 

up and cf^kefl with the blood. All the young children belonging to the same Z 
« the baby ore invited to Uie feast, and en»u(U come os the dish is a favourite one 
hen the umbilical coni i* not thus disposed of. tlie mother makes a little 1^ 
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il mill wmrs it iii her belt. After the laeal the children sweep out the hut; they 
repeat the process four tinx^s, to remove all traces of the rpc«*nt birth, and new 
grass is laid down upon I he tloor, this being tlie usual carpet. Whilst the hut is 
l«ing cleansed the mother also goes through the usiud furm of piiriticatiun; site 
first washes nil over, then smrars her Ixaly with brown earth pi^culiar to certain 
{larts of Aiikole, which lias a sweet smell; she is given new clothes to wear, uiul 
may bo mitod or visit her friends without fear of evil hnpjieniug to tlie baliy or 
herself. When tlie child cuts its first two toeth in tlie lower jaw, the father brings 
u toy bow and arrows, sets the child upon the gromid, and places the liow and 
arrows in its hands for few moments; they are then handetl to tlie mother, who stows 
them away in some safe plnee in the hut. It is always said to be unluck}' for a 
child to cut the upper teeth before the lower ones. When a child casts these same 
two lower teeth the mother preserves them with the bow and arrows; the father 
on tliis occasion brings a cow wliich has had only one female calf; he places the 
child on the cow’s bock, and from tliat time the child is fed upon the milk of the 
* cow, no one else being allowed to drink the milk. The child's hair is also shaved 
off, except a bit left in a tuft on the crown, and on this tuft beads and cowrie shells 
are strung. Tlie mother at this period makes a round of visits to her husliand's 
relatix'cs, and licgs beads from tliem for the child's wrists and legs. From this time 
to the ago of twelve years old the cliild goes through iio further ceremony. At the 
age of twelve he is token hy the fatlier U) the elder of the clan, who instructs him 
daily in the art of cattle rearing, and also in the customs and Iieliefs of the clan. 
The Imy reiuaiiiH several months with tlie elder until his course of instruction is 
complete, w heu he returns to Ids fatlier and herds cattle nntil the time for marriage 
arrives; poor people remain with their parents as liordsmon after marriage, and are 
given a 8e]>arate house in the kraal; wealthier people give their eons enough cows 
to oiiiible them to start life for themselves with tlioir own hentsmen. 

A girl is placed upon the floor when she cuts lier first teeth in the lower jaw, 
iiiid a gourd for churning is placed in her hands, and afterwards 8tor»l away hy 
the mother; as the girl grows up she is taught to cleanse the milk |iots, and to 
rlmrit the hutter. When a girl liegins to luciistruute only her parents know it, tlsr 
fiu;l is kept a secret from every one else; the father sets apart for her use tlie milk 
from uu old cow, she is not allowed to drink any other milk or eat any otlior foiHl; 
when the firtt period is over the relations are told she is of age, and ready for 
lunrruigu, and preparations are 1>egiin for this event. 

Tlie birth of twins is attended by no elaborate ceremonies; with tlie one 
excc{>tion of the clan mentionefl above, tlie only thing that takes place is that the 
father makes tlie fact known by mounting the house or by standing in the doorway 
of the kraal and shouting, “ My wife has twins.” They prefer twins to be of one 
sex: it is unlucky to have them of opposite sexes. They are afraid to spt'ak about 
I lieiu in a disjiaraging way lest a ghost sliould overhear them uud lie angry and cause 
illuess in the clan. The cliildreu sleep in the same hut with their parents, but 
have curtains to aeparate their laxls from their parenta 
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Was. 

The Ilflliinm arc a peaceable people, tlier scKluni make war upon other tribes, 
their chief object in life is to live quietly with their cattle. Nevcrtlielcaa, they 
have ever to be on the defensive, for other tribes have always looked upon their 
vast henis of cattle with jealous eyes, and whenever the chance has ]iresented itself 
they have ])ounce«l ilown niton, aiul tn’eil t<t carry oil' one «if the herds. 
Sontotimes a few jrootl cows insulhciently pmUTted may tempt the Ridiima to make 
a raid, and tlie raitl may end in war; this is however a rare oc’ciirrenco. Tlicir 
weapons consist of Itows nn<l arrows, a small shield, and spears. In Inttlu there is 
no oripuiiaation ; the men stand toji^ther in an unruly nmss, now and again one 
man rushes out from the main l)ody to shoot on arrow or throw a spear, and having 
ilonc this ho hastily rcliros into Ihc main Issly again. When a rush is made it is 
ilonc by Uic whole Insly; should the rush 1>c successful the battle may Itc decide«l 
in one attack ; should tlm foe resist, the attacking party must fall lack and resort 
to other Uclics. In such lattles the loss of life is never great, ten or twelve * 
casualties being conaideretl a hcjivy loss. Before the king consents to the 
commencemout of hostilities he sends to consult his ancestors as to the advisability 
of undertaking the war and the prospetda of its success; a special messenger goes 
to the fon*st with a suitable present of cattle, the priest rvw-ives the messmiger and, 
after offering some of the cattle to the wicreil lions, he procttsls to consult the 
glwat*. giving siwcial heed to the ghost of the king’s father. If the answer is 
satisfactory the king chooses a general who collects his anny by sending messengets 
to tl»e leading chiefs in the country. The army consists, in almost nil eases, of 
v.dunteets, each man brings his own weajionH, and Is n-sjionsible for his own food • 
the volimu-ers first swear nllegiaiuv to their own chief and tfien b> tl«! king. After 
Kittle they seek out their own wonndo«l iind dead, and take them lack *to their 
fnemU and relatives. Tliey do not as a ndc mutilate the dea.l, though at limes 
wlmn they wish to strike tcm.r into the enemy’s heart they do so; mutilation 
consists in cutting off the male oignns and throwing them by the side of the corpse. 
As stateil alwvc there is no organised plan of march, or of onlcr in battle, each chief 
is snrroundeil by his own retainers. All the weaians taken in tho fight are the 
king’s property; they are ni.ndc up into bundles and placed at the kind’s fcH‘1 • cattle 
Uken also kdong »o the king, and he distributes thmu for hcnling. ctc° as hc’thinks 

\JU Slmuld the enemy prove to too strong, the king sends a vulimMc present 
of cattle and sues for i»cace. * 


J£KU(iIOUS ItKUEFB. 


Ttw .uiTome deity is «|„ dwell, in tl.e 

W; the world belong, to ... ,n.ilo b life, .nd ll,e re,nlt of l,b dtale..,,, 

sickness and death. This supreme being is not worshipticd nor are r nv. i 

to bl™, b,. n, pw. A^ongb .bey ^CyX S-iS 
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acknowI»jtlg« liiin to be tbeir {•njat lienefactor, they accept all his gifts as a matter 
of coarse, and make him no ofTering in retuni. 

Kazoba is tho god of war; when an enen»y surprisos them the women hastily 
decamp into the tall grass, or forest, when convenient, and call upon Kazoba to 
jnve victory to their husl>anda ^^^len in distress the Kahima fmiuently promise 
votive oireriugs. "When tho «Ungor is i>assed the women return home and pbice a 
pot of milk on tho side of the fire, in the middle of the kraal where tho cow# 
gatlier for milking; each man as he enters tho krmil takes up the pot, drinks a 
little, gives thanks tJ Kazolia for his preservation, and obtains his blessing for the 
future. In times of peace this «leity is not invokeil, and for all practical puri) 08 «'.s 
might bo non-existent, no one seems to giro him a thought One must not, 
therefore, conclude tliat the liahima are an irreligious people; like most of tlm 
Ihintu tribes tlreir religion consists cliiefly in dealing with ghosts of dci)arted 
relatives, and in standing well with them; from the king to the humblest iwasant 
tho ghosts call for daily consbleration and constsnt offeringH, whilst the deities are 
only sought in 1*036 of great trials or national calamities. As statcil above, 
tho ghost of the king becomes a lion, and the lions liave their priests to guard them 
and fee<l them, lly constant attention, and by regularly being fed, these animals 
are said to become fairly tamo ami know the priests. Tlie ofheo of the priesthooil 
is lioro»liUry, tlie priest’s children live with their father in the forest, ami become 
ac<iuainted with the duties of the oifioo iu their early days. In the temple certain 
fetiches are kept, and thither the priest retires for the purpose of bolding interc«un>e 
with the ghosts; only the king and wealthy people are able to consult these ghoets 
Iiucauso of tho largo offerings of cattle required to pn>pitiato them. The ghosts of 
the common people go soutli to Karugwe, which is the place of rest or ghost-laud; 
from there the ghosts pay visits to their old haunts ami interest themselves iu 
furreut affairs; for tills rea.soii lints are built for them, and offerings of food, beer, 
and clothing are pbired under these for their use; each ghost must liave its own hut 
and food, (Jhosts of yiooplo more recently dead receive more attention tlian those of 
|>eople who liave diwl long smee, though, should a priest atlrilmto, illness or other 
calamity to the iicgligeiico of the relations in not Uking care of the grave, or 
making offerings to tho ghost of some one long since departed, the hut is restored, 
and siutable offerings placed in it. Various illnesses are attributed to the influence 
of ghosts, and ofrerings are made to propitiate them, according U» the advice given 
by the meilicinc-maii. who is able to discover which ghost lias causcti illness, and 
its reason for doing so. Some of tJie ghosts become very wealthy iu cattle and 
slaves from constant offerings made to them; the cattle are sacred and arc watched 
over by tho relations of tho deceased person to whose ghost they belong. Wieu 
these cows have calves the guardian chooses one of his children to drink the milk 
of the cow. During the first week or two, whilst a piece of the umbilical cord 
adheres to the calf, the child may touch no food or milk from another cow nor 
may ho eat salt. When the umbilical cord comes away, the father takes a pot 
which must have no flaw in it, not even a chip out of it; this pot he fills with milk 
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from the oow in question, and ukes it to the child’s moUior, who drinks aa much 
M she wishes, after which she places the pot near the fire. The chUd is then 
hrou^t in and has to drink the remainder of the milk. This emis the tabu, otln-r 

monjUsm of the family may drink the milk, and the child may eat other fowl and 
onuk milk from other (x>\va. 

In addition to the deities common to »U1 clans alike. ea.:h clan has its own 
siKicml deity who alone takes an interest in that particular elan; to tliU deity the clan 

tT^h r ^ m fruitful or barren as the clan deity ilesires* 

^tlToU. ‘“t Pn.,a»ancy. Should a wife fall 

hnt iL ^u dab’7 »«'e faded, ft^ch native 

hut lu» lU dam of earth h. to 18 inches high and 5 or 6 feet Iouk. usually 

madyu the side of the hut op,K»ito to the door; it is carpeted wUh awcel- 

wnyemAc (fetiches) uive their place; the nmyemftc are made of buffalo or aiitdoia^ 
mni, winch are fiUed with sacred in^Uents by the priesto of the rCu!" 
cities; oUiers areof wood. decorat«l with mammal or lizanl skins. ailHLls• 
thers are of clay moulded into various shapes, and lK,nnd in bits of leather’ 
T^cse feuehes i^nayemh), like many symbols used by Christians, are not delL' 
Ht lia%e the powers and blessings of the deities they represent and are aide to’ 
wafer I«ous on tlm possessore; through them also the .Wtiee ore approached It U 
to th^. fetiches (maycaife) that the daily offerings are made; each one lias u small 
roun hole m i, about J of an inch in diameter and abom an indX "u 
into these holes medicines are poured in case of sickness as Uic priests pttfijrib.. 
Wtirn^ the me<lHdne is for internal use. sometimes for exUnial apSo^i' 
Tlie smalbr niayemb, are worn for protection against evils of all kimH rurdv' 

cuJZ-^lT- ™ kW o, evil 

5. Miigasa. 

^ 6. Kyomya 

3. Nyeldriro.. 7 , Ndahora. 

4. Lyagombe. 

trr - - 

Ih. hun-r IM hi. .P.CUI on« hanUog; „1»™ ... TZZT’ 
against small-pox and other much dreaded diseases. WTien » ^ u 

^ tul U. lm,.hi.(dlh i, „ 0 t dulttr«i.h. .ttribu^T^^ 

•^«g.r po,.r workii* again., hin, „r u. aagi. ,hich dJ,^^ T” 

Ot eveuu and caused failure in a nartkulsr^-- T changed the normal couree 
Mp .h,«,gh 
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Trakswiuiox or Disease feom a Heed or Cattle to one Akuiai. 

1/ at any tiuie disease breaks out uniou|^t tbe cattle, a priest is called in and 
liiis the symptoms of tiie disease descrilted to him; after hearing how tho disease 
first began and nil obout it, he resorts to divination to discover the cause of 
the sickness. When tbe cause has been deoiiled, he collects herlis and other 
remeilies to attract the disea-se from the cattle. An animal is chosen from the 
herd in the evening, which is to l>e the scapegoat for the herd; the herlis, etc., 
ore tied round its neck, with certain fetiches to ensure the illness leaving the 
other animals; tlie cow is driven round tbe outside of the kraal several times, and 
afterwards placeil inside with the herd for tlie night Early the following morning 
tho animal is taken out and again driven round the kraal; the priest then kills it 
in the gateway, and some of the blood is sprinkled over the jieople belonging to 
the kmal, ami also over the herd. The people next file out, each one jumping over 
the carcase of the cow, and all the animals are driven over it in the same way. 
The disease is thus transferred to tho scapegoat and the herd is saved. All the 
fetiches and herbs, which were upon the scapegoat, -are fastened upon the door- 
|>oeta and lintel of the krual to prevent the disease from entering again. 


Taeus. 

No man or woman is encouraged to wasli with water, in fact every one is 
discourngetl from using water; a man may smear hi** body with butter or clay os 
often 08 he wishes, but to wash with water is bad for him, and is a sure way of 
bringing sickness into his family and amongst his cattle. 

Milk must never be boiled for food, it causes the oows to fall ill and die. As 
mentioned alioro, when a boy is set a]>art to drink the milk of a dedicatetl cw, all 
other food and milk are tabu to hiuL 

Serfs are chosen to drink the milk of ordinary cows which liave calved, until 
the umbilical cord falls from tho calf; in this way the owner and his family escape 
the food tabu which restricts them to one cow’s milk, and are able to enjoy other 
milk also and thus obtain a more liberal supply of food, 

Tlie following is a list of foods which are prohibited to tho cowmen;— 

Any part of goat, sheep, or fowls; among vegetables, peas, lieans and potaUies. 
To oat these and at the same time to drink milk would endanger the life of the 
wiw from which tin? milk comes, and her calf. 

Should the king have cause to remove a ciiicf from his office, he is tabu to 
tho king and people until he ha* visited tlie lake at Karagwe and undcjgoiic 
the purificatory rites. The priest lulministers an emetic, and a strong purgative, 
and after being washed by tho priest in tho lake the man is permitted to retunr 
home. 
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MCUDER and MANSLAUaHTEK. 

Murder is punished by deatli, hence a murderer plans liis deed with a view 
to escape into some other country, or to some place where he is not known or 
likely to be traced by the avengers of blood. It is the positive duty of each 
member of the clan of a murdered man to seek out and bring to jnstice the guilty 
person; if ordinary means fail to trace the murderer they seek out a clever ilivincr, 
who, by hut magical arts, is supposed not only to discover the perpetrator of the 
murder, but also his motives for the deed. Should the |>erson moused be found, he 
is put upon his trial, and if he denies the deeil he must go through various ordeals to 
prove his innocence; it is next to iiuftossible to escape death, Itecause tlie reputation 
of the diviner is at stake, and he cannot allow that lie lias made a mistake, unless 
the relatives of the accused nmke it worth his while to find some other scajicgoikt. 
Should a murderer escape, one of the clan is seized and put to death, unless the 
clan rises and reaenes him; if the clan rises the case goes l>cfore the king fur 
trial; the king iuvanably settles the matter by imposing a tine. But more 
fre<|ucntly the murderer or the person seized in his stead is put to death Ijcfore tlie 
members of tlie clan have time to rise. In some cases of murder, the dan of tlie 
murdered man may refnso to accept the tine ordered hy the king; they wait on 
in tlio hope of finding the murderer, or until they are powerful enough to fight Uio 
clan of the munlerer and kill some one of it, Directly a case is settled either hy 
fine or by a substitute being killed in his stead, the murderer can return, his clan 
will receive him, he may go home; even the rt>lnti\'cs of the deceased will bear no 
ill will towards him. 

lu a case of manslaughter the perpetrator usually goes at once to the chief of 
his clan and tells him in detail the circumstances, and asks him to arbitrate 
between himself and the relatives of the deceased; if thu rtslalives are satisfied 
timt there was no malicious intention, they name the sum for the fine iiud the 
matter ends. 


HUXTIXiJ. 

Only a limited number of men in certain clans are huntsmen. Tlicy keep a 
few dogs for hunting the game, and use long nets supported on strong stakes to 
form a fence 4 feet or 5 feet high and enclose a large area. Tlie game is driven 
into these inclosures, and men spear them down. When a huntsman, goin-* to 
hunt, meets a woman, ho gives her a few stronds of tlie net to hold for a few 
moments before she passes on; should he omit to do so he will catch notUinc his 
luck will desert him. 


CoTOTIHa. 

The Bahima have names for numbers up to ton. after which they count by 
tens pins the units; thus eleven is ten plus one. fourteen is ton plus four, and so 
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on to one hundretL When sjMMiking they not only use the terms for numerals, but 
also make signs with the hands. For instance:— 

1. One, is indicated by extending the index finger, the othcre being folded 

inside the palm of the hand. 

2. Two, the first two fingers are extended, whilst the third and fourth are 

folded into the palm with the thumb resting against the first joints 
of the two fingers. 

3. Three, the second, third, and fourth fingers are extended, whilst the 

first is folded into the palm of the hand, and the Uiumb rests upon 
the nail of the first finger. 

4. Four, all the fingers are extended whilst tlie thumb is folded into 

the palm. 

5. Fire, the thumb is closed into the palm, and all the fingers closed 

over it. 

6. Sir, the first three fingers are extended whilst the little one is bent 

inwards, and the thumb rests on the nail of it. 

7. Seren, the second finger is bent in, and the thumb rests upon the nail 

of it, whilst the first, third, and fourth are extended. 

8. Eight, the first finger is placed under tho tip of the third which is used 

03 a lever from which to flick the nail on to tho second finger, 
causing tho flicking noise to bo heard in any part of the room. 

9. Nine, all the fingers are extended, tho second is brought forwanl out of 

line from tho others, and l)ent backwards and forwards. 

10. TVn, the lianil is oloserl with tho thumb placed against tho side of the 
middle joint of the first finger. 

In most cases tho person who uses the signs also repeats the number, tlioiigh 
at limes the sign only is given. 

Numbers from ten to one hundred are called so many tons ^ thus, twenty is 
two tens, forty is four tens, and so on. One hundred is called a herd (tgana), and 
all henls of cattle are divided np into hundreds; each herd of one hundred lias one 
bull allotted to it, they therefore 8i)cak of each hen! as one bull. Tliey have 
little or no use for numbers beyond tens except for their vast herds of cattle. 

Time. 

A year of twelve montlis is divided up into three parts as follows 
Kyanda lias six months. 

Akanda, a season of four months. 

Ituinba, a season of two months. 

At each new moon the people all turn out from their huts, and clap their 
hands; each man makes a fire liefore his hut whicli is kept burning for four days, 
anil is not allowed to die out. The king’s drums are brought outside, and men beat 
them for four ilays incessantly. Each moon (month) lias twenty-nine days; 

VoL. XXXVIL * 
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tweiity-tfiglit (luring wliich they can see some jtart of the moon, and one day wlicn 
it is invisible. 

The day is divided as follows;— 

6 a.ia., ktutJK, milking time. 

9 „ kalami/ahogi. 

12 „ haliomhula/fo, rest for the cattle. 

1 p.m., hntola masumhn., time to draw water for the cattle. 

2 „ amasifo ganywica, time for the <»ttle to drink. 

3 „ nmattgo gahika, cattle leave the watering-places to graze. 

4 „ rsxgoba, tho sun allows signs of setting. 

6 „ ente zehiririn, tho cattle return home. 

6 „ ente zaiaha, the cattle enter the kraal 

7 n Milking time. 

Tlio year liegina with the first heavy rains and is counted to the next rains: 
the niunbor of months to the year is a minor matter, there may bo more or fewer 
montiis in a year according to the rains, which some years an* earlier, and other 
years later. When the cuplmrbia trees begin to sprout and show signs of life they 
know the rains are at hand. 


Dress. 

Tho national dress of Uie Bahima is, as we sliould expect, made from the hides 
of cattle. Tlio men’s apparel is scanty whilst the women are carefully clothed; 
the women’s dress consists of two large cow hides, one from a white cow the other 
frem a red one. These hides arc dressed first by stretching them out in the sun ; 
numbers of wooden pegs, 6 inches or 8 inches long, are used, and the skin drawn 
out in every direction and pegged into the earth, leaving a clear space underneath 
it for the air to posa. When tho skin is thoroughly dried it is rubbed on the 
smooth aide with butter and worked; this is continued untU the skin is perfectly 
soft and can Iw folded up like a bit of linen, men tho skins ore dressed they are 
out into stripe 3 inches or 4 inches wide and sewn together, first a red and then a 
white atrip being used to form tho cloak. Two such robes form the dress of a 
woman; one is fastened under tho arms and extends down to tho ankles, it is 
secured round the waist with a band of leather ornamented with beads. Should 
the husband die Iwforo the wife has a child, the waist band is taken from her. for 
this liand U a mark of a married state. Tlie other robe is placed over the head 
and falls down Move tho knees covering head and face so to hide them entirely 

from view ; they use only a small openmg through which thev look to walk. No 

woman may uncover Imr head in the presence of any man of her own clan though 
before strangers she may do so. On the neck beads and other channs are 

.on., .ad .I» <me or l.o h.i™ tom .n clepW, mil y„„„g .-.b 

.«r thmr h.,r long, with bend,, cowrie ,hell^ m.d „,her .hing, which nmy take 
thew tey, phumd into iu The mnrried rimve thei, h«ui,lL Mm. to ttoe 
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except during the time of luourning, when they iiiufit not cut or shave it even 
though it may grow very long. 

The men wear bull skins dressed in the same way in which the cow skins are 
prepared for the women, but theirs are smaller and worn over the shoulilere only, 
whilst the lower part of the Ixsly is exposed. Tlioy also wear charms of \'arious 
kinds on their necks and on each wrist one large copper or bra-ss bracelet, and 
they wear a number of anklets on the left leg, but only a few are worn on the 
right leg. Youths wear small skins round their loins os a general rule, sometimes 
when about tlieir own homes they wear sheep skins on their shoulders. The skin 
of a oow which has cast its calf, bound roiuid the e<lge8 by the tail of a leopard 
skin with the tip of it hanging down from it, is tl»e dress of young princes. All 
men and boys keep their heads shaved. In some cases bark clotlis for clothing are 
obtaiuo<l from the Bagauda; they are, however, well dressed with butter before they 
are worn. During times of mourning they wear l>ark clothes which have no 
butter dressing. 


Magic, etc. 

Any |K)rtiou of a jwrson’s clothing, a bit of liair, nail panngs, spittle, a bit of 
grass which a person may liave liad in his mouth ami thrown <lown, or earth where 
one has relieved nature, are eagerly sought for and carried off by those who wish 
to exercise an evil influence over the man or woman: any of these arc taken to 
the priest to enable him to make the person ill or even to kill him. In some cases 
a man will persuade his sister, or some woman vrith whom he is intimate, to make 
love to hU enemy, or the person against whom he has a grudge; when she luia 
succeeded in having connection with him, she gives her brother or lover some of 
the semen to enable him to carry out his designs, and prevent the man from 
having children in the future. The native has therefore to be ever on guanl 
against all kinds of possibilities which may arise from leaving about, or dropping 
articles which have emanated from, or come into contact with, his i*er8on- A sick 
person will call in his magician, or medicine maker, who has to discover who the 
person is who has bewitched him. and also find the remedy for his Ulness. Tlie 
origin of illness is determined by examining the entrails of fowls, sheep or goats, 
or by a pot of water into which powdered hcrl»s are cast to make it froth, and four 
coffee beans are dropped. Tlio iR«itions of the berries in the water, or the specks 
on Uio entrails of the aninuils, enable the me<licino man to decide who has used 
magic. Once the person is discovered by these tests, the relatives of the sick man 
go and aociuie tlte person, his plea of innocence is Jiselcsa, he must prove it, in 
most cases the moused acknowledges his fault, states his reason for committing it, 
anti tells what drugs must be usotl to heal the sick man. Should a person continue to 
deny the charge brought against him, the case goes before the king, and, if he still 
persists in asserting his innocence after the king’s verdict, he is put to tlie fire 
ordeal; if he comes out without hurt ho is acknowledged to be innocent; but if ho 
is burned he is heavily fined. 

I 2 
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A child is never allowed to see ita own 8!ja<low CMt upon the wall by firelight; 
the shadow will become a ghost if looke<l upon by the child, and will catch and 


kill it • • 1 » 

When a person is caught making magic to liewitch anyone, he is deprived of 

all his property, and left in abject poverty: he is never again allowed to lienl 
cattle for anyone, and thus becomes an outcast and must either cultivate the land 
and live upon vegetables, or leave his country, seek a home in some place where he 


is not known, and become a herdsmun in some other tribe. 

Sometimes glucts enter huts and take up their alxsle to trouble members of 
the house. In such cases the medicine man is called in and allures tlio gliost into 
cither a horn or a pot, by magical arts; luiving got tlie ghost into the vessel lie 
secures the ojtoning with a strip of hide or bark-cloUi, convoys it to some distant 
place, and deposits it tliere imprisonwl in the vessel. 

Wien women retire to relieve nature they take a small gounl with a longisli 
nock in which is a mixture of tobacco and water, the water Ls then i»oure*l thnnigh 
a small lade in the gourd’s neck over the parts to prevent evil spirits from entering 
the person whilst thus expose*!. Kumbliug noises an*l alslominal jMiius ore signs of 
fioescssion by spirits. 


Bunjiuro ash Otheii Industbies. 

Tim Baliima are not a progressive tribe. Tlicir huts are of the most primitive 
beehive kind, cousistiug of a framework of sticks, wilt* a few stouter branches or 
saplings, tho whole lieing covered witli a rough layer of gram scarcely worthy the 
name of thatch. Tlie liuts are ranged round the kraal and arc seldom closed. 
TIio more imimrUnt chiefs and people have larger huts with three or four tree 
stems plontetl in the ground to support the roofs, ami a little more care is bestowed 
upon tlicm in building; inshio Uicrc is n place for the calves, aud the dais ujiou 
which Uie milk pots and the mayrmbe (fetiches) ore placeiL Tlie divisions in tlie 
huts are formed by hanging skins or bark-cloths from the roof ns mentioned aliovo. 
Tlic bcdstcmls are fi rmed by planting four stakes with forked toi>s into tlie ground, 
tlio two for tho lieail licing longer than those fur tho feet; in the forks tlie head- 
pieco an*l tho foot-piece are laid, ami the side pieces tieil upon these; over these 
crosB-pieccs are laiil and then a hide on tlie top completes the l>ed. The wealthy 
jwoplo may liavo a few bark-cloths or lie*! rovers, but the majority only use their 
ordinary clothing; nuiny of tho serfs liave no lied at all, but lie on the floor where 
they happen to be near tlie fire, covering tliemselves witli tho scanty hit of hiile 
generally worn over their shoulders; children rarely have a lie*l, they go to sleep 
where they are wlicn drowsiness conies upon them. The kraal is seldom more than 
a rough stockailo of trees planted between tlie huts in a circle, the tops lieing 
bound together by a creeper. Tlio trees often take root and form a growing fence. 
Tlie gateways into tho kraals consists of two strong side poets with a cross-piece on 
the top to form a lintel On this croes-piecc are suspemleil a number of logs, 
which during the day are raiaeil to allow Uie cattle to (viss out and in at monr^ 
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ami aKaiii iu tlio evening, after whicli the logs are let down an.l aecured on the 
insi.le of the doorway for the night. Most kraals ore only fences of thorns nimle 
between the rough huts, with a gap for a gateway into which a thorn bush is 
dragged each night when the cattle enter. Only Uie king and leailing chiefs 
linvo the more permanent kraals and huts, the others are boiit in any place where 
the catllo can find pasturage, and when they move on again these ore deserted. 
During the building of a house, or the making of a new kraal, the wivM remain so 
chaste that they are not free to entertain vi8it«>r8, or otlier relatives of then: husbands ; 
but remain consUut to him untU Uie new place has been occupietl. Spears 
are generally made by the smiths of the Boliera tribe, who also make hoes, iron 
bracelets and anklets: the wooden pots and drinking cups they make themsclvoe: 
the iiottery in use is generally made by the serfs, though a few of Uie Baliima are 
capecially skUled in making iwttery. Both their pottery and the wooden milk iwts 
aro peculiar to tlicmselvos. other tribes rarely copy their designs and shapes, flie 
iron ornaments, weapons, and hoes are geneniUy bought from the smiths for meat or 
hulls, or cows which liavo ceased to bear. 


BaoTUKiinooD. 

When two friends wish to enter into closer and more binding relations they 
make " blood broUierbood Uiis is done by iwuriug a little milk into tlie palm of 
the liand and dropping into it one or two drops of blood Uken from the pit of the 
stomach. Tlio parties sit oppoaite each other and A first draws the bloml from his 
stomach and mixes it with a little mUk in the palm of his hand; B drinks it. 
placing his lips into Uio hand and sucking it up; B then does the same, and A 
drinks the mixture from B's hand. E.ich promises to bo true and faithful to the 
other, and to bo a father to Uui oUier’s family in case of need. Sometimes coffee 
iHjrrios are useil for this ceremony: a single liean is split, one-lialf bemg Uken by 
A and the other by B: the Isian must he taken from the i>alm of the hand with 
the lips, ttu.i not lifted by the fingers. To caU a inirson ui and invito him to dnnk 
milk is also a sign of friendship. 


Musical Lsstruments. 

The BiUmne »ie not a musical people, they have le. •on8^ Uioagh lie young 
men t™,nenUy congtogalo in the evening, ronnj the lim. wiU, thei. beer pom, 
and sing; at such times the music is vocal, no instruments accom^uy them, lor 
public ilances drums aro licatou; Uiese drums however ore not original, they have 
been introduced into Uie coiintr)’ from neighbouring tribes. Tlio only instrument 
which can bo called peculiar to the tribe is a harp used by iho women (Plato X\ I. 
Fig. 4); Ibis iustrumenl is playcil in private, and is seldom seen out of the house ; Uie 
women use it to accompany Uio love songs which they sing to their husbands. 
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Gaues. 

Wrestling is the favourite aniuscmcnt both for men aiul boys amongst tlie 
Rahims; in this they revel, and have constant contests with large crowds of 
onlookers, who urge on the competitors. There is a great deal of skill shown, anti 
frequently the champion is not the heaviest or strongest built man, but one who 
has acquired the trick of throwing his opponent; a throw is not considered valid 
unless both shoulders of the man thrown are brought to the ground. 

High and long jumping is another form of sport. 

A game resembling nine-pins is played: seeds of a large kind, four or five 
inches long, are placed in a line for pins, small stones are thrown to dislodge Utem 
from their line; the competitors stand at a given number of paces from the seeds, 
and lie who knocks out must of course wins the game. Boys play a game of 
spinning stones from a fruit not unlike a plum; the stones from it arc smooUtcr, 
and the pointe*! end not so sliarp as the plum stone. A lavird, rock, or any place 
with a hard smooth surface is chosen, two boys seated opposite each other spin 
their stones iit the same moment, and in such a way the stones knock against each 
otlier until one falls. The Uiy whose stone spins longer wins; forfeits are |)aid in 
these two latter games. 

Boys moke models of cows either in clay or from large seeds; sometimea these 
models ore coloureil by asltcs or different coloured clay. 


SAwrrATioss. 

TIjo Baluma sliake hands when meeting a friend, or when taking leave for a 
lengthy period ; tlio words used when they meet are:_ 

In tlie morning, Orirtgt, how liave you slept? the answer is OriVv^, wluoh 
implies “ well," tliough tlie answer only repeats the question, how have you slept 7 

Later in the day the salutation is Otiberege, how have you spent the day T 
and tho answer again merely repeats Uie question, Oribmge. how have you spent it ? 
the person is understood to accept the implied answer," weU." 

A parting salutation b. Oribrrrge, which may be translated. “ keep well"; the 
reply is Oriberege, “ keep well" 

Although in all these cases the question and answer consist of tho same word, 
yet tho word is intoned differently in question and answer, and this difference of 
intonation conveys a different 
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Aets. 

Brass Ankids aiul UiYKv/rf*.— These ore made fwin empty cartriilgo-caaei*. braw 
wire etc. The oruoiblea. made of clay, are lilled with cartridge-cases, which are 
iHUitol in a charcoal Bre. blown by means of heUows made of goat skin flayed in 
the form of a beg and attached to a wootlon mouthpiece at one end. end to a stick at 
tlie Ollier to puU it -iien and shut. Tlio crucible is held by a pair of long mn 
uinoera ’ A mould is made by holding a sUck upright and pUing wliite powdery 
Ld round it next to the stick, and mipp.irting this outside with wet ^d. 1 he 
stick is then withdrawn, and the mcUl. wlien molten, poureil into lUi place. Hus 
makes a stick of metal wlum cool, which is then liammered round to form the anklet 

or bracelet. , . . 

AnUtU—Uado of the seed of wild banana (sarakotoy Holes are bored m the 

black seeiU with a red-hot nail, and strung on string. Useil to make a rattling 
sound in ilancing. 

CAi™. -M»lo of i»lder. Origimlly cuue Iron. Zmobar .md tartorod m tin. 
eountry to ti« i.«ry 1*1., .to-, wl*!. to b. ^.rrtod on. Now Uwy .n. n..d. 
in tills country. 

Bark Cloth-Ckumdo (Chin)iuya).-Mado of mtasra. kachtn he^ and otlier 
trees. A circle is out round Uie tree at tlie top and anoUior at the bottom of Uie 
piece of bark to be removed. The ciielos are tlien connected with a vertical cut 
A piece of string or luzi is tied round in the upper circle, and worked round and 
down under the bark untU the bottom circle is reachetl. when the whole piece come. 
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off. TIms outer hark Lb stripped off, leaving the inner Iwst; this is iuunuiered with 
a piece of wuod sluiped like an axe, and tljen nihl>eil with oil ur rciuains of p<)wdere<l 
ntesa nut till soft. 

Mat-making (ns inadu hy Cliapeta ).—Mabango (reeda), sometimes called spear- 
grasa (chiyaaliUte), gathered green, are split into about six strij^, leaving atKuit 
eight inchca of reed unsplit at the Ixittoni. This nnsplit end is aftorwartls ohupjietl 
off, liut is loft at lirat, so that the different strips of the same rewl will join where 
they were original ly cut, when they are sewn together afterwards. Tlio reeds are then 
put in the sun for from throe to five days, after which they are soaked in water for 
one night U» make tiieiu soft. The strips are now sewn, or rattier threaded, together 
side hy side with ehingwe, a joint or thick |»art of the rued lieing chosen to lhrea<l 
through. Tlio eight inclies of Imtt is then chopiied off. 

Tlie needle (tuingano) to sew the mats, descrilietl alM>ve, is a cun wl 
piece of iron, generally about eight inches long, iiointed at one end, with a hole 
in ttio other, tlirough wliich the string is tlireaded. 

I'trjw.ratiowo/ Salt from <?ra*t.—(.’ertain kinds of tall grass are gathoreil,drie<l, 
and hunit. Tlio oslies are collected and put in an earthenware vessel, with a small 
hole in tlio Imttom. They are well pressml down and the pot placed on tfie top of 
anotlier empty one. Water is put in tlio first p<it and filtcra threugh to the second, 
^olving the salt. Tliis salt water is eitlier boiled down to a thick fluid or used as 
it is to cook fowl in. 

% 

Salt is made from the ashes of gumbtext (papyrus). dri«l and burnt, also from a 
grass callwl ehtsa. Tliere is extensive manufacture of a verj- impure salt in this 
way west of Kanibwire’s. near Loangwu, at Cliichore. wliero the ground and the 
water is full of g.vi«um and salt, and presumably the grass takes it up from the 
cartlL A still greater amount is mndo south-east of iJangweolo. In Cliaiwta 
villages boketl clay basins, for making salt in, are seen in tlie eartlu 

Prymration of Castor Oi/.—The bean (nsatsi) is picked from the bush 
before It IS dead. The insiilo bean is token out and dried in tlie sun, then frioil 
on a tin over the fire, imumlwl and put in a pot with water, and simniertHl. Tlie oU 
floats to tlie t<ip and is skimmed off. 

/VT»ra;,„« (Jrm.d Xul Oit-Thi. ii in the «i„» b„l c. 

also bo mode l>y pounding alone. 


UURIAL CPSTOMa 

Wien a person dies he is wrapped up in calico and carried to the irravo T}.« 
dnughlnr, o, „t tin, ,l«»,„oa ukn. . toknt »f «n„r nnd 
of the procession, scattering u at the cru« toods or any path eomiiH.. i - 
.ho on. Ukotn Ui. tnnke. the hod, gW „d .hon,roy^^S.^rt :r.L 
the grave sooner. Then the grave is d. 4 ;. If a man cuto or 11.1, 
doing this, it is said tliat tlie spirit {msimu) of the deceased is on ”*****^' "i 
Aiun inunring Un, hod, „d filling in the g„.,n, fi„„, ^ ^ 
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and. Biting round. tl« brollier or fatlier of the deceaecd. at the hea4l of the grave, 
aaya to tlio spirit, “ Now you are gone we will not see you again. You must forgive 
anyone tlwt lias done you liann in tlie rillagc. You have left so many wives, sous, 
daughters, brothers, etc.; your spirit must Ukc care of tliem and keep tlie evil spirits 
away.” The pot is then broken over the liead of the gra>x\ and Urn party returns 
to the village. On the way liack. if they pass any water they all waslu 

On returning to the village all the nioumers sleep outside the dt«ceu8e<l’8 house 
for several days; then, after shaving their heads, they dei>art. leaving only the 
family. The roof is then lifted IwiUly off the hut and put on tlie grounil, the 
walls are Uken ilown and pileil round the roof and tlie family live there till the 
mourning is finished. Sometimes only the mud walls of the verandah arc knocked 
down, to show that it is not occupied, and the hut allowed to stand. After perliajis 
tliree years, it is burnt. 

When the mourning is over, all tlie people again assemhle. and a {lot of beer is 
broken over the roof of tlie hut os it lies on the ground. Tlien the uiournere are 
shaved and tlie ceremonies are over. Tlie whole liody is sliaved. 

Perluips four or five days after the mourning is finisheil the wives of the 
doceaseil are again marTie<l. The brother generally Ukes his deceased brother’s 
wives or arranges for their marriages. If lie does not want them liinisidf, he gives 
tlieui the knife or sjicar. (See Maiuuack Custom.s, p. 122.) 

On the death of a chief, the new cliief (even if he bo the son) generally takes 
the late cliicrs wives, excepting, of course, his own mother. 

The Ayao and Atonga bury the bmly with the head to the west and feet to the 
east, with the eyes turned to the north-west so as to see the new moon on the liret 
day. The Achowa bury north and south; head to north, eyes turned south-west 


Dances. 

Chinamwali Tliis is hold by most tribes on the first appearance of 

the menses. Girls are generally married previously to this. When this hikes 
place girls are callwl namvnli ; before that a girl is a mimmi, child. 

The Ayoo call the first menses chipulu, and a dance called Vnyngo is then 
held, lasting perliai* ten days. The Atonga call it J/itti/i. The ilanganja, 
Achewa and AchaiwU call the dunce Chinamvali, and during its course the 
cider women give homely advice to the anamicali, 

Tlio Acliowa hold Zinyas (picture dances) in the evenings during the 

Chinamicali. Tlieso are a kind of mumming. 

The Angoni husband does not sleep with any othei woman or any of his 
other wives while one of them is going through the a»iui»iini/i ceremonies, but 
sleeps with her when she returns. If he sU-ei* wiUi any other woman during 
this time there is a superstition that the namtrw/i may liccome ill or die. After 
the ceremonies are over, the nntntmli has her head and eye-brows shaved and is 
dressed up in clean clothes. Dances are held after this. 
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A native woman is very little upset by the occurrence of menses, and 
works in tlie fields or carries loads just the same as usual, but a string or bit 
of grass is generally tied round the liead, as for head-ache. A woman 
also makes no fuss about childbirth, and works up to the last moment. It is a 
common occurrence for a child to be ilropped wliile at work in the liehk The 
woman jierforms all the necessary offices, picks up the child, and walks homo 

Enceinte When a w«)man has been six months enceinte a dance, 

called Litiwo, is iield among the Ayao. Men are not supposwl to commit adulteiy 
while the wife is in this condition, or alie may get ill or die, but they may sleep 
with their other wives. 


Law or SucotssiOM. 

The Atonga, Ayao, Achapota and Achewa make the new chief from among 
the brothere of the ohl, should there any. It need not necessarily Ite the next 
eldest, but one selected from amongst Uie others. Tlic Angojii and Swahili make 
the son chief. 


&IARBIAGR Customs. 

Aehapeia, Atonga, Aehtu'a .—The iimtemal uncle (mai bwenx) of tlie girl is 
a8ke<l first by the intending huslttiul. He arranges with the fatlwr and moU>er of 
his niece {mhumba). He afterwards Ukes the intending husUnd’s present to tlie 
father and mother, and gets a small aliare of it. A man whose brother-in-law luul 
died, linving charge of his sisters, nephews and nieces, is said to liave a lot of 
mhutnha, this wonl tlien being used collectively. 

When husband and wife fall out or do not suit each other, if the latter's parenta 
Uke her liack, the original i-rcscnt or its value is returned to the husUind, and he 
gives Uie mn bweni a knife or spear in token that he ulamdous oU claim'on her, 
and will not interfere with her next marriage. Anything he may have given her 
during their married life is considerwl ns jiaymenl of the work slie lias done for 
him. ^ If, however, the husband marries her to auoUier husband without the «i« 
hvems participation, the now husband has to pay the old for her. 

^yoo.-Thc broUior is first askeil alamt the marriage, and arranges it with 
fatlier and mother. Tlie present is divided between faUicr. moUier. brother and 
maternal uncle. 

Among Uie Ayao it U a common thing for two men who are friemls to lend 
each other their wives. If a man's wife mlmite that she has committed adultery 
he semis to the co-respondent to say he has found out, demanding a pa-seut. If 
the P««nt is not suitable, or if it cannot be arranged privaUdy, the case goes 
tefore the chief, but it u more usual to arrange the matter privately. Sometimes 
the co-rcspomlent. instead of a present, lends his wife for the same number of 
nights as he slept with the other man’s wife. 
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CCSXOMS. 

Filing Teeth. —Ttie Awisa aliarpen their teetli to a point; tliis process is 
commonly refentnl to as filing, but in reality it is done by means of a veiy small 
axe, a small block of woo«l being placed in the mouth iin«ler the teeth while 
being chopped. The younger men are now giving up the practice. 

Aurmba Villagea ,—Tlio Awemba or Wawcml>a of Chnmbexi Kiver and the 
vicinity appear to be constantly clianging villages, liaving at least two, a dr}’* 
weather one on the batiks of the river, and a wot-weuthur one inland. Ttie wells 
at the hitter appear to dry up generally in the <lry weather, necessitating the 
change to the river, but it is used during the rains and is the cultivated village, 
and is asually surrounded outside the plantations with a game fence. 

Mutilation. —The Avreiiiba used to punish extensively by mutilation, and an 
enormous number of the population at tlie present day bear testimony to the rule 
before the rauntry was taken over by us. Many are seen without a single 
projection on their bodies—now*, ears, fingers, lips, penis and toes lieing cut off, all 
of which they have 8urvi\'ed will) nigger vitality. To heal the severed part, they 
were accustomed to bury the member in river mud and remain there till it Imd 
healed. 

Mourning. —^Tho Angoni women wear plaited or twisted strings of grass round 
the head {Xt'hambei). 

The Achapeta women {o/edway wear a grass head-dress differing from tlint of 
the Angoul 

Bating. —Ttie Angoni wash the right hand, take naima from the disli with the 
right hand, roll it in a boll, and then dip in the ndivo. 

Snmll flowers of moama are sometimes used os ndiuv, also leaves of devils’ 
pitchforks {zyazongo rJiingont). 

Bkvji.—Bkvji is a poisonous kind of tick which gets into the wsils of huts 
and lives tliere. Whole villages are often deserted ou account of nl-ufi, os tlie 
bite often induces sickness in the native. 

Tlie Angoni eat lion and leopard's hearts to make them brave. 

All the tribes appear to use tobacco. 

llie Atonga, Cliapeta and Ytio use pipes {kaliteo, plural ahrditeo) and also 
snuff. Thu Angoni chiefly take snuiT and seldom use a pipe— ehikololo. 

CtdtiratioH of Tobacco. — Bamea of Tobacco (tlnee kinds):— 

(1) Fodia Matuku, as grown at Togoncra's village and the cr>untry 

between Mvera Mission and Lake Nyaiea. 

(2) Fodia Kdpeni, as grown at Fort Manning. 

(3) Fbdia Kambuga, as grown at Kapilama's in Kalumbi Hill and also 
at Mzama’a 

Native tobacco is strong and hot, and will make one hiccongb if smoked in 
one’s pipe. 


' = bertared. 
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Tulwcco ap{>ear8 to bo iu use aiuungst all Uh! tribes. The nictliod of 
preparaliun, however, tliflers. 

Toljocco (Foflia, Chinyouja; ^na, Yao; Furro, Angoni) is prejMired as follows 
by:— 

Titc Atongtt. —A raised platform liaviug beeu mode in a sluidy place, tlie leaves 
are picked, and without removing the ribs, are laid In heajM on Uitiana leaves on 
the platfonii. &!<^r« banana leaves are laid on the Uip and then weighted down 
with stones. They are left compree8c<l like this for aliout tlm;e days; tlien they 
are un])ackcd, and put iii the sun for a few hours in hea|)8 of three or four. The 
tobacco is now ready to smoke or chew, and is put into a Itog. Kn~Koka Fodia 
Chinyanja — to smoke, AC., to draw tobaccix 

The An{f<mi Vhapetu .—(1) Tlie leaves are pickeil when rearly and the mid-ril>s 
torn out. Tile buives are then jioundod slightly bctwo4>n stones to make them soft, 
and rolled up tightly into a liull calleil Chamfnm. (lu Yao and Cliinyanja it is 
called Wampomla.) 

The Vha>»bwa is then dried in the snn for several weeks. It is now ready for 
use, and U ent ofT as required. 

(2) Tiie iuid-ril» are removctl and the leaves rolled up tightly. Bark ropo is 
tie<l tightly round Urn outside, completely covering it. It is then driwl in the sun 
for several weeks, when it is rmly for use. It b hard and long, and b cut off as 
required. Called Mturgo, 

The Acluipeta often hollow out the centre of a com cob, stuff it with tobacco, 
and smoke it in tlib manner. 

Tlio Ayno.—T\ie leaves are. picked, put on the verandah of the hut for several 
days and then twbted up tightly into a mpe called Chimjica. They are then dried 
in the sun for about a week. 

Preparation of Snuff, Snuff,—Fodia Onuea (u,, Uibacco for smelling) b 

prepared,in various vrnyn. 

Atongn, Yao, Suv/AiVt.—<1) Tobacco b poundwl between two stones and mixed 
writh osliea from Imnana riljs, or ashes made from small bnuiches of the Mamhi 
tree, or ashes of certain other trees. 

(2) Salt water b made from oslies of cassava (Chitianffira) or banana riba 
(NtocAif, Tlib, when it b to be used for snuff, b called Mayarri. The water b 
evaporated till a thick fluid b left. Tobacx“o is i>ounded, heated in a tin over the 
tire, and when slightly cooled b mixed with tlie Mayarri. 

Snuff and Snuff Zfatea.—Isnuff Box (J/Wr) b made from the fig-slmjMjd fmit 
of the Aistchi tree, dried and hollowed out and fitted with a wooden plug Skins 
of small mammab (skinned in Uio sliaiie of a bag) arc also often used to keep tobacco 
and snuff in. Tlie Angoni are tiqH.'cially fond of Uie skiu of the .Siwiio (spotted 
cat) for the purpose. Ltkvnyvre, Kakaka, etc., arc also largely used. 

Angoni tobacco b tom from the Ull with the han.b into small piece*. Tlieso 
are pounded between two stones. A little water b uddcxl during the process to 
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prevent the <lry tobacco powder from blowing away. This powder is iuixe<i with 
ashes of mtuukti hrauches, cassa\*a, or banana ribs. 

Tlje snuff is generally kept in the skin of a lesser spotted cat called Simla, 
the pelt lieing drawn off tlie Issly from the head in the form of a l»ag, in the same 
way as skin water-bogs are made in India and other places. Tliis lag is usually 
worn at the waist. 

Tobacco for Chewing.—Strahili and Koo.—A certain kind of small shell, called 
Ahhono in Chinyaiija, Nguinbwa and Yuo, is reducetl to a kintl of lime by burning 
over the cobs of maize or cow-ilung. Tlio white jwwder is then removed, put on 
the leaves of the Innaua, and slacked with a little water. Tlien it is cither rolled 
up in loaves and rr>aste<l near a fire, or heated in the liottom of a pot. The 
tobacco is mixed willi this |K)wdor and clieweiL The powder is called Stcaka 
in Swaliili, and Stcaiarru in Cliiyao. 

Hihtojiv ok TninKs as Nakkatku bv thkmski.vks. 

Ai/av. —The Fort Johnson and Liwonde Yao were formerly calbsl Amachingo, 
and those on the other side of tlu) lake Aiiiazaninga, while tlie Blantyre and Zomba 
|)eople were called Ayawa, and by others Aciiawo. 

The Ayao askr<l the Mlungcni Angoui to help tliom against M[>onda on tho 
Shird Itivcr. Mjionda held out against them lioth. 

Angoni. —Tlie Mpeseni Angoni fought with Jumlic at one time, but nuitlior 
side seems to Imv'o gained anytiiing. Tliey also fougiit a good <ieal with M wasi, but do 
not appear to have broken his stronghold at Kasungu. Tliey drove Kougonio ut, 
and the latter fle<l to Chirohwe. Kalulu's village, tlie present village on Fort 
Maniuiig, Kougoni road, was “ broken" by Kaugwea*. Tlie Angoni arrived at 
Xkvkn Yimodzi (first cockcrow). Tliey came three times, but did not get in. 
There was much famine in the village owing to the siege. Mabwera, another 
fortifietl village between Ihia crossing and Dowa cluso to the rood, was attueked by 
Mjicseni and Chibwere’s Angoni. 

Sicahili. —Juiiibe came from Zanziliar and settled near Kota Kota. lie 
mmlc many slaves, hence the Swaliili now at Kota Kota. He is now dcail, and 
so is his son, wini was chief after him. Ho formerly attookeil KaWInla's vilbige 
and Uxik eveiyixMly jirisoiier bi Kota Kola. When these were sub6e(]uently 
releoseil by tlie Britisli tliey rstumeil to their old village. 

Jumbo fought with .Mwasi, tlie Achowa Chief of Kasungu, but was rcpulseiL 
This was after tho arrival of tlie M|ieseai Angoni Fun«ll ex-askari, who has 
founde<l a small village close to Fort Manning, was a Kota Kota Swaliili, but had 
trekked across from tlie coast, when he was a young man, with Kiisi, ex-askari and 
and present Iwlt-mender (flattery to call him a cobbler), and a party of Swaliilik 
He is now (1904) a man of pcriiaps forty years or more. Ho says tlmt when he 
originally came from his home, Kavinga, three days from Zanzibar on the coast. 
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hP w,.fl a young man. joat too young to cariy a man's load. TJu-y crossed German 
East ynca. but this was before it was occupied l.y tiie Germana 

sent/»M^7r{ consequence of tightu^j between Xgcowa (C repre- 

Tn 1 ? 1 “ r“" ^"Sandowa, the latter left with his people 

Jiod. Sh,„,y HI. Mp«e„i mU;:'' ^'^ 7 .” 

his people settled near Dowa Mpeaeniaiid •_!. ^n»»on and 

Pinduka ^ il'cy left the Liuipula and came down to 

«'-rc7J77„TC:u7V7:'cr7ir 

chW „r the A.,|»„i i,. ,ho I.„Uiet<,n.w. Hi. rit7S'’“p“ '”"7 

b.h,n, wl^„ 1 „ ,.„t j. , 1 ^ ^ " 1.0 ».» left 

anything between fifty and seventy veon. nf « i She may be 

auteen or seventeen years ohL She was born duriIgThe tZ of 

they were about the iimiliezL ^ ^ ^ ® Angoni when 

Mhingeni vlayoai.—After the death of Cliikuai k:. . « 

chief. Kachere (Chikuai's brother) also dLl. T . 

Oomani. but got beaten. Ho tlLn lef^l'd 

nnauccessfully engaged the Ayao under Tambah. Ho then wen“ "o '‘® 

and the Govemmont intervened. Gomani was hanged and M l 
ildala was deposed and Mlangoni. widow of CTiikusi, ^ nmdo 
The chief tribes in the neighbourhoal of Itfpeseni Anoon' ** 

( 6 ) Achewa, (e) Achapeta. (rf) Achikunda. (e) A 8 cnra.and nio^ 

inw the amval of the Angoni and the consequent wars tlie't '» ^ Akunda. 
rather mixe«l. ’ ' ^have become 

TIio section of Angoni who settletl under Mwwnn; u 
Asenga and Achapeta country. For instance. MiHui^Ta 
have his village under the west side of Mchenio and hnl I ^ 

the Angoni for some time, hut wt Lt T 

^^hen things had quieted he built his village near the ^ “Way. 

the cast of 5Ichoiyc. ^ ^ “I'out 15 mUes to 

Katungwe. another Chaia>ta chief. nse«l to Iwve hi« 
kathere (Kachibiro Mission) are now. A tree in the uan 
Kalulu Hills is called Kuvakutir. by the Angoli fmm 
whra attacked. Katungwe. at that place. nuMlt^Uie ’ points . 7 !^“^ (®«»«W 8 X as 

with a nauve skin bellows before shooting them. He^fte 

2 o miles to the east “^terwords buUt bis viUage 
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Wl>en the Angoni l)egnii to Iwat evcrylwdy, the AchA|>eta conceiitmted in 
several places: nmny joined Mwasi, the Aobeiva chief, at Kasungo, to the north, 
wliile others collectod near Dowa 

When peace was restoretl, the Achapeta, who had been with Mwasi, had got 
mixed with Achewa, and tliere are many who still do not know wliother they were 
Acbewa or Chapeta originally. 

The Angoni raided and made slaves in c\'ery direction, many'ing the women 
captured, and keeping the men to help them fight. 

There are numbers of Asenga, Achewa, Achikundu. and Chapeta among the 
Angoni who now call themselves Angoni, also a few Atambuka; but the latter are 
chiefly the slaves of the Mombera section of Angoni to the north. There are also 
Akunda among the Angoni 


Laxguagi. 

Negroid lipe arc thick, hence they are not able to sjieak so clearly as other 
nations, and slur over ll»o letters " b," « y " “ w ” “ f " especially, making a sort of 
mumble which might be either. One white man contends tiiat a word should be 
spelt with a " b," while another saj's it is a ** w.” As a matter of fact, it is neither. 

Mepicines. 

Malidnes may be divided into two classes; 

(1) Real medicines, wliicb arc often wonderfully efficacious. 

(2) Cliarro medicines: such os putting hums in the way of a man to 
cause bis death, tying a snuU cube of bongo round his nock to cure 
blindness or bod eyesight; a medicine made of a bumlle of sticks 
sliuig up over a patch of tobacco in a village which has been left, to 
prevent it from lieing stolen. 

Snake Bite Aniulote. —Mailc of roots and leaves. A diflerent medicine made 
for each snake and mixed together. Venom of snake, ulwUwi. Poison to drink, 
ndura. Poison for arrow, ekaota. 

MoOKS of SuilSISTKNCE. 

Ifuntiny among Afhikunda. —Elephant and buffalo are shot with rifles. The 
side or frontal head shots arc uae«l to kill clcpliant, and the head or neck shot 
generally for buff.do. Tlie native names are the following:—Elephant, mzo'oo. 
Tuskloss male, movri Elephant having tusks about 20 lbs., gotonga. Elephant 
having tusks al)ont one load, httira (weight al>out 5G lbs,). Elephant having 
tusks abont two men's load, ptnga; female elephant and its tusks, hurakazi 
(whatever weighty Buffalo, ngatt. Bull, tambtei. Cow, nymang’ ombe. 

With d<^8 they chiefly hunt the klipapringer. The klipspringer {mbalali) 
generally ascends when frightened, and the dogs drive it to the top of a rock or 
peak, from which it cannot get away, and it is tlien shot with arrows. 
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They also hunt with dogs hartcbcest (nkonse) and waterbuck (nynkodtice) and 
Binaller ontelope, but the dogs are not able to tackle kudu (»m7o««i), eland (w/uAw), 
or the bigger antelopes. 

Oavie-piit {(Hndi) are conunon in Portuguese territory. A hing, narrow, deep 
trench like a grave is dug where animals are expected to pass, either on a pathway 
or in a row, and coverctl over with brushwood, gross and leaves. They do not put 
pointed stakes in tlie bottom. A bigger kind are made for elephant and rhino. 

A Oame Fence {ehingn) is often put round o field to keep game off at night, 
with a game-pit and noose in an ojiening. 

The. Xooee (matetnda) is fastcnc*! to a strong Imw firmly fixed in the ground 
and bout down, and so arraiige<l as to be rclease<l when the animal tries to 
|>ass. When set for smaller animals, it is arranged to catch the neck; for larger 
nniiiials, tlie legs. 

Stone Trap*. — Maliva (Jiwa in Chinyanja) and falling logs are arranged to catch 
snmller animals and lesser cats which are valuctl for tlieir skins, either as ornaments 
or to kce]i UiImioco ami snuff in, being skitincil from the head in the form of a 
Iwg. 

After an ele|)hant lias been killed and the tusks cut out, it is the custom for 
the oldest hunter present to remove the mass of uer\‘cs from the interior of the 
tusk. Tliis he docs out of sight, and the rest carefully avoid the place. If a 
younger hunter were to do this, or see the operation done, he would low his eyesight, 
according to tin; superstition. A favourable omen is sought l>efore setting out 
hunting. Medicine is taken the night before the proposed expedition, and a dream 
of a birtl flying upwards, or of a person ascending a hill, are accounted favourable 
whereas a dream of falling, or of people in blsck clothes, would deter the hunter 
from starting. 

Hunters are tatued on the arm in a special way. On return from a successful 
hunt, a dance called Chipalu is generally held. 

Mennra. —A miono might bo called the unit of linear measure. It is, roughly 
half a yard. Two mUcono arc called a Inpande, two malujxtnde are callc<l a mkwamba, 
two niLicamltn ore called a ehirundu, and two zirundu are calle<l a wngoltt. 

Very often ehirundu is used to denote any piece of cloth bigger than a 
ntkwamlpi, the computation of anything above Iwing too severe a mathematical 
problem to deal with. A mkono is meosurctl when a l<argain is struck, by calling 
any average-sizod man and measuring from the tips of his fingers to his elbow-joint. 
Tlie cloth is then doubled to make a lupande, and the lupande doubled over till the 
required number are meosuttyl oft 

Honey (Uieki). —Itees (njuehi) are not dome8ticate<i, but prepared hives of 
bark ore sometimes hung in the trees to entice them to hive there. The natives 
are very fond of honey; they devour tlio honey and the grubs impartially. To take 
a nest, u wisp of gnuw is lit and held near the nest for a short time or poked into 
the hole. It is then dug out with a pointed stick if in the ground, or hacked out 
of a tree with an axe. The l>ees do not appear to be stupefied in the least, and fly 
round, but hardly ever sting. 
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The honey-bin] is no myth, and whenever its twittering ia heard the natives 
always look round carefully. The following oro the native names for the bird: in 
Chinyai\ja, Nsndzu ; in Angoni, Saro', and in Swahili. Segu. 

Wooden Pillows are called in Yao, msamilo ; in Swahili, mto or msamilo ; and 
in Angoni, ehigoko. 

Waging .—^Tho villager uses madea (maize bran) with which to wash things 
(liaving no knowledge of aoap)i 

ArehUeeture ^—Villages ore stockaded to keep out lions, as Gwirisi and other 
villages near Lilongwe; others have a stockaled court outside each hut, as in 
Portuguese territory south and south-east of Fort Manning. 

Making Fire .—Ilefore the introduction of matches, fire was made by Swahilis 
by snapping their Hint locks till the sparks so produced kindled the grass, threads 
of cloth, or whatever they had prepared to ignite. Powder was not used for this 
purpose. 

Other tribes make fire in the same way as most uncivilised peoples, by two 
sticks cut for the purpose. One, long, thin, and pointed, is stood with the point in 
a notch on the side of the second, which is placed lying on the ground. The 
vertical stick is then made to revolve rapidly by rubbing between the palms until 
fire is produced at the point. When a man is alone he has to make it himself, but 
if several are present it can usually be done in two reliefs. Only especial trees are 
used for this purpose. A tree called mpeka is one tree used for this purpose, also 
the bamboo. 

Musical IxsTRUMurra. 

Kaligo (Chinyanja); gubu (AngoniX—This instrument is shaped like a bow, 
with a string made out of prepared sinews from the back of eland or other game. 
In the middle of the wood is a cup made of a gourd, to make it sound; the string is 
twanged. There arc sometimes some finger-notes arranged at one end to vary the 
sound. 



no. 1. —nCHLIAVOA. 


The natives, although having nothing which can be called a tune on their 
musical instruments, can recognise a {ueoe of music again. Some boys, having 
heard “ The Soldiers in the Park ** played by the band of the Ist K.^V.R. fairly often, 
recognised the same tune on the gramophone about three months later. They 
sometimes whistle tunes they have heard the band play. 

The Angoni sing in parts when carrying loada 

The Askari of the band do not learn by ear, but by watching the instruotor's 
fingers. 

VoL XXXVIL 
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Isrhtianga (Angoni).—A section of mapira cat o£F with the knot or joint left 
at «, cut almost round at b, but a strip (c) left. This is split down a short way ao 
that it can vibrato. Hole cut at d. Tliey hum through this hole and vibrate c 
with a piece of grass, which makes a buzzing sound. 

RlUOIOS AND SpPEBsrmoN. 

The old religion of the country consists of a belief in spirits and a vague idea 
of a Supreme Being. Many of the Ayao, however, call themselves Muliammedans, 
having had more to do with Zanzibar than others. They are really only Moham¬ 
medans in that they call themselves such and circumcise their children, and make 
some pretence at praying on rare occasions. Of the precepts of Islam they know 
nothing. It does not prevent their drinking beer; they never obserN’e the five 
times of prayer religiously, and some only pray during Homadhan. They, of course, 
get very distorted ideas; one idea is that it is against their religion to remove from 
their heads in public a white cap of Swahili origin, from the fact that it is considered 
bad manners among the Arabs to remove the turban except in the house of a man 
you know very intimately. 

It is largely thought Uiat the Koran is written in Swahili 


Drkams 


A bird flying upwards 

Climbing a hill . 

Much money. 

A lot of people dressed in white 

People dressed in black 
Falling . 



^ Denote bed luck. 


Boiling WtUer Ordeal .—As in England in the ^fiddle Ages. 

Spirits (il/nmu) (plural, —Artmu are the people that come to us in 

our dreams; they are never seen except in dreams. Authorities difler as to whetlier 
they can be heanl or not. A noise seemingly without cause is often referred to 
Aximu, such as a squeak or cry which cannot be accounted for. Ghosts are never 
seen, or Asimu out of dreams. 

The spirits of father and mother should provide for one's welfare, or, if they 
are alive, perhaps grandfatlier or other near relation. They should keep off the 
bad spirits who want to do harm. 

If you meet with trouble, you can put white beans or flour under certain 
trees and ask your Aximu to do belter. 


Ood (Chiuta or Mnlungu), —Nothing much is known about him. He is 
reganlcd as more or less omnipotent and omniscient, but seems to be a hozv idea 
ot tamo npreme being and In aoominl tor unei|iliiined phenomeia, Mch •< tbinder 
lightning „d .mJl-pni.. Ho doe. not mm to nnjoit. pntyer, ud U h.nilv eve^ 

mPntinnAsi / w 
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Wiiehcrajl {UfiHy Wizard or witch (niJUi).—hn mJUi can kill a man by 
medicine. If he does thia he always comes to the grave to eat the body, generally 
with hia fellow mfiti. If a man is supposed to have been killed by vfiti, a man 
skilled in medicine to use against a n\fiti stops by the grave at night after the man 
is burie<l. When the mJUi comes ho sticks a sharpened stick np either its anus or 
peni-s. TIjo mfiti then runs away and dies in hia village. A native who luid had this 
done to him would be afraid to tell, in case it was thought Uiat he was mfiti, and 
so a man is sometimes removed in this way. 


Misckllaxbous. 

The ordinaiy European will show the height of anything by holding tlie luuid 
h«»rizonlally, i«lm downwards; the native only does this to denote inanimate objecto. 
The height of a human being is always shown by holding the han«l tipright, fingers 
api)ermost. and the height of an animal by holding the arm horizontolly, with the 
palm outwartl. 

In the sign of beckoning they reverse the palm, and at first sight it would look 
like a sign of repuUion. To attract attention (perhaps when shooting or when they 
don’t want to talk) they make a click, click, click with the tongue and teeth, like 
many women do to denote vexation. 

The native day is the reverse of the astronomical day, vsUcu tea Ulo (the night 
of to-day), is what we call “ last night." The night has the prior place in their mind 

apparently. 

A journey is not reckoned by how many days’ trek is performed, but by bow 
many nights are slept on tire road. Time and distance are both very hazy ideas in 
the native mind, as they are both so immaterial to him. There is no reason for 
hurry in his ordinary life, nor any reason for getting to a place in a given time. 
An askari going on leave for a certain number of days generally keeps count by 
notching a stick every night 

Knovdatge <f Stars ,—Only a very few stars are known; their namee are here 
given. 

Milky Way .—In Yao lichinga usiht (the game fence of the night). 

Pleiades. —Yao, irimira or ilimila ; Achikunda, nsanytet. 

Stars. —Chinyanja, nymyezi] Chiyao, rUondwa. 

The Moon.—i/Mvn. Now Moon .—Lero toambalame rnawa wneka (to-day it is 
for the biids (the birds see it); to-morrow it will be visible). 

Uirds are supposed to have keener sight than man. 

Maua nyanga wtuka thi/vkuu lero veasiaiu. —^To-morrow the moon will be 
visible, for to-day it is a spirit. 

Moon in Angoni is Nyanga. 

Albinism occurs occasionally. Albinos arc said (by the natives) to have 
reddish skin, and to suffer much from the sun. The hair is white but woolly, and 
the eyes delicate. 
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Sfadnett {mnsoka). —Natives are afflicted with a kind of madness which causes 
them to rush into the bush and wander about Tltej sleep out in the bush, and, 
when hungry, come into a village and take what they want, but are not able to 
recognise their own village from any other. People are usually very good to them 
and put out food for them. They, however, prefer uncooked food, and will generally 
take maize or cassava from the fielda If they are offered cooked food they will 
generally throw it book in the face of the person who gives it The natives have 
certain medicines they give for madness, which are said to cure it 

A man who had been mad was questioned about it He said he could 
remember first running out into the bush, and nothing since, till he had an idea 
that he felt better. Other natives said that he had been found in the bush by some 
men, who brought him back and gave him medicine, and after a short timA he was 
cured. 
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ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE SOUTH-WESTERN CONGO 

FREE STATE. 

By E Torday asd T. A. Joycb, ALA. 

[With Platu XVII-XX-J 

The following tentative sketch of the population of the South-Western Congo Free 
State, the order in which the peoples have arrived in their present positions, and the 
f>ii ii«p<i whicli liave underlain the tribal niovenients, is based on a two years survey 
of the district, the extent of which is exhibited on the accompanying map. It 
forms the conclusion of the series of ethnographical papers published by the same 
authors in various issues of the JoumaV and Man* though many points of interest 
in connection with the collections made daring this period still await publication. 
Although mainly ethnological, it contains a certain amount of purely otlmo- 
graphical matter, chiefly in connection with the Ba-Yanzi, which liardly sufliced to 
form a paper by itself. The paper baa no pretensions to concluaiveness, smee 
much remains to be done in this most interesting district. At the same time the 
amount of information collected seems to be a sufiicient basis for a few general 
Uieories, which, at liest, must bo regarded as working hj-potheses. 

The tract of country of which tlie inhabitants are under considemtiim may bo 
roughly defined ns that between the Kasai on the nortli, and 7* S., and again 
between the Loonge in the east, and the Kwango on the west. The country slopes 
from the south to the north, and is drained by the following main rivers; starting 
in tlie east, the Lubue, the Luelo, the Kancha, the Kwilu, tlie Wambo and tlio 
Kwango; the Kwilu basin, whicli has been the centre of observation, is mainly 
grass-land, the banks of the rivers alone being forested. The bonks of the Kwilu 
itself appear to be the most fruitful portion of the whole region, and the history 
of tlie population consists, in a great measure, in a struggle for the possession of 
this, the most fertile, territory. 

The following tribes come under consideration, Ba-Samba, Ba-Songo, Wa- 
Ngongo, Ba-Bunda, Ba-Yaka. Ba-Yanxi, Ba-Pindi, Ba-Mbala, Ba-Uuana, Ba-Lua, 
Ba-Kwese, and Ba-Djok* (Kioko^ The position and extent of each of tbose con 
be seen on the map, and are further defined at the b^inning of the section of text 
allotted to each. 

Their culture appears to be purely ” West African '* in type, the sole 

• TJ.',TJ.*,TJ.*. 

* T, TJ.‘. 
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iucotiipiious clemeuta being formed bjr the coiled basketry of the Ba-Kwceo 
(TL XVIII, B. Fig. 2), the swords of the Ba-Bundu (PL XVII, B, Fig. 5), and the 
spears of the Wa-Ngongo. 

Cannilnlism is practised by the follovring:—Ba-Yanzi, Ba-Huana, Nortliem 
Ba-J(bala, Ba-Pindi, and one tribe of the Ba-Kwese, also the Ba-Sambo, Ba-Songo, 
Wa-Xgongo and Ba-Bunda where they are in contact with any of the abov& It 
is interesting to notice tliat, generally speaking, those tribes inhabiting the districts 
where food, both animal and vegetable, is most abundant are most addicted to this 
practice. This fact seems to prove that, for this region of Africa, cannibalism 
cannot be attribute*! to a scarcity of provisions. 

During the time that this information was being collected, the country was 
visited by a Geniuiu scientist. Dr. Frobenius. The authors regret tliat the infor¬ 
mation collected by him Ims not yet been published, since it must neceesarily be 
of great value in any discussiou of this region. At the same time there is an 
advanUge in publishing an entirely independent survey. There are a few ptiints 
in tlie preliminary observations piiblishe*! by Dr. Frobenius with which tlie autliors 
cannot quite agree, and it may lie as well to refer to them here. 

In the Znteehrift f. Ethnologie, 1905, p. 4G8. he chums to liavo identified the 
Ba-.Teje of Kund with certain Ba-,Taja or Ba-Ja; this name is not a tribal 
appellation at all, but simply a term expressing the inhabitants of the village Itain 

On p. 469, he states, “ Die Zusammengehorigkeit der erst-gennanten SUiinmo 
(Biyaka, Bassamba, Bapindi and Bamballa) liezeichncte ich als Granitbilduug. 
Das iat so zu verstehen : sie sind regellos Ober das gauze Gebiet vcrteilL Auf dem 
Marschc in irgend oino Richtung mag man erst ein Dorf der Bamballa, donn iwei 


der Bapmdi,dann einesder Bassamba, wieder eines der Bamballa, drei dor Bajakkn, 
UAW. lierflhrcn." 

Tliough Uiis is true of the port of the country through which he made his 
“ Zweitagemarsche "• (C#., behind Micliakila), it gives a false idea of Uie conditions 
prevailing over the rest of the region os tlie map accompanying this paper will 
show. Tlie fact was that the learnwl traveller passed through just that district where 
these trilx* meet, and a certain amount of overlapping has necessarUy taken place. 
The statement which immediately follows: “Die zweite Eigenart iat dass sie alle 
auf genau den gleichen Kulturerscheiningen lelicn. Die Stdmme sind al^eselien 
von der Spracho heute genau einer Art,“ can only be taken in the very widest 
sense as signifying tliat they oU belong to the " West African “ form of culture. 
Of course, in such a region as the neighbourhood of MichakUa, the villages have 
acquired a certain false homogeneity owing to constant interoouroe and interchange 
of customs, but thU is certainly not the case in il» large trocts which compose the 
rest of the Kwilu region. 

Tl» .uta^onl on tho «uae png. th.l ihe (. , 

ll..n,a„.) have their present poalion from the »)„th ,e ewinol in™Dt 

lor the reaiwnfl given in Uie section relating to that people. ^ 


* A 1906, p, 767. 
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Again, in the Zeituchrijt for 1906. pp. 737-738, Ur. Frobenioa apeaks of certain 
tribes (Banaadi. Badiuga, Banguli and Bankutu)as “ BaBchenai und Halbbascliensi." 
As is weU-known tlironghout the Free SUto tlio term Ba-Shmn means merely 
"aborigines.” No doubt the auUior was aware of this, particularly as the 
fact is mentioned (tliough of East Africa) by Ids learnc<l colleague, DrwVnkermanu. 
in Ida exceedingly valuable pa|)cr in tlio Arehiv. fur Anthropologie. 1906, p. 2^± 
But it is just possible tlmt he may have lioon misled by hia inlerprotcra, who were 
atrungcra to the neighbourhood, and therefore may have applied Uiis rather 
depreciative term to the natives, regarding them as on uncultured folk becauac 
they had not yet advanced to the “ digidty " of Iwing in the service of a Europeau. 
Also in the same journal for 1907, on p. 316, he states of the “ Kwangovblker *’ 
and the ‘‘SUimmo am unteren Kassai,” "Vor aUen Dingeu ist die Sprache 
noch heute das alte Kikongo." It is true that some of the natives, esijceially 
among those on the river banks, speak the trade Chikongo, but the local dialects, 
spoken by the populaUon at large, do not resemble Chikongo more Uian 
Chikongo itself resembles KiswahilL 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Frobenitis follows Dr. Ravenstein* in 
idenUfj-iug the “Anziken" (Auricana, Anzichi, Anziques) with the Ba-Tekc of 
Stanley Pool. 

Ba-Samba, Ba-Songo and Wa-Ngosgo. 

These peoples live in small enclaves distributed amongst the peoples already 
mentioiieil. The most imporUnt are; Wa-Ngougo, on the Luzubi and on the 
Golari; Ba-Songo, on the Kwilu to tlje north of Kongo, and to the north of the 
Luchima; Ba-Sambo, on the Gufu. Tliese peoples, owing to the smaU size of 
their settlements, speak the language of the tribe surroumling them; but they each 
speak a language of their own wbicli is not understood by tlio rest. So little is 
known of them that it is impossible to discuss their allimties, but it is possible that 
they may be the remains of an aboriginal population. They ore extremely 
reticent as regards any information concerning themselves, and though, when 
friendly relations are established, they will chat freely on any other subject, yet if 
any quesUou is asked regarding their origin or habits they immediaUily refuse to 
understand. 

The northern Ba-Mbala found the Ba-Songo in iKJSsession of tlie country 
when they arrived, and purchased land from them and the Ba-YanzL 

The Wa-Ngongo aiw particularly interesting as tire only tribe amongst whom 
spears are fouud; these an* of the socketed variety; they also use pan-pipes. 

All have adopted the hair-dress, clothes and bouses of tiro surrounding 
poprrlation. 

Ba-Bunda. 

Tiro Ba-Bturda extend, roughly, from 6® to 5*30° S., and from 19® to 20® E. 
According to the northeim Ba-Mbala they were in the country before the Ba-YanzL 

* AB. pp. 91 (note) and 192. 
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Physically they are of much heavier build than the rest of the peoples described in 

this paper, they are lar>je-boned and very dark in colour. Frobenius says that 

they are fairer than the rest, but those, amounting to many hundreds, seen by one 

of the authors at Kikwit, whither they had come to fetch loads for the Kancha 

Kiver, were certainly extremely dark. The same author says that they extend 

nearly as Cm as the Kwango, but it is certain that none are found established west 

of the Kwilu. The mistake may liave arisen from the fact tliat the Bokwa- 

Mosinga tribe of Bakwese are ruled by a chief of Ba-Bunda blood, Yongo. 

It is interesting to note that swords are in general use among the Ba-Bundn; 

/in ogee" pattern of blade is. we believe, unique. 

(11 XVII, B, Fig. 6.) 


iJA- I AAA.* 


The Ba-Yaka extend from the Kwango, south of 4-30“. where they are found 
on th^e Idt bank also, roughly speaking to tlie Ba-Ml«la. They liave been settled 
on the Kwan^ for centuries, since they are mentioned by some of the earliest 
travellers. Here they are ruled by one groat chief known as the Kiamfu. wh(«e 
power, at ‘h® of this year, lias been overthrown by the Congo auUiorities. 

the Kwmlu himself being now in prison at LoopoldviUa It Inia b^ stated that 
in former times th« state was subject to the Mimta Yamvo. ruler of Lunda and it 
see^ qnj^te possible that the chieftainship was seized by one of the emigrant 
mihng chiefs of Lunda Carvalho* pamn.), who Irnve formed so powerful a 

Kiaiuiu u uenved from “ Yoinvo.'** 

?7T' ’"T tributMT to 

..tom .t .J’olh «r..“u,e “u.iTu^'KT 

.p^to 1. totor toistoU.. .be ^bjeeto M„H "C”. 

PhysicaUy, psycliologically and culturally, the Eastern Ba-Yaka show « i 
resemblance to the Southern Ba-Mbala. The language of 
display important points of resemblance. ^ ^ two peoples also 

' SecaLvTJ.* 

to- 

it' to . .iU. rf ,1.. rto,, „f to. - V b.. „ 
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Ba-Yanzi 

Tlie Ba-Yanzi, witli which Uus paper deab, including their «ub-triijes the 
Wa-Nguli and Mokun, extend on the east bank of the Kwilu from its mouth to 
4‘30® S., occupying the territory eastward as far as the Kuncha and Kasai. 
South of the 4th degree they are separated from the Kwiiu bank by Ba-fluauu 
and Ba-Mbula territory. Ou tlio western bank they ore found from 4° to 4’30° S. 
An isolated setticmont exists on the eastern bonk north of o^. It is possible that 
the Ba-Konde' on the left bank of the Kwilu, and, if Frolienius is right, the 
Ba-Dinga between the Luela and the Kaucha, arc also Ba-YanzL 

Their original home appears to be in the north, since their manner of preparing 
manioc is typical of the Congo where the parent stock is found. There is a 
statement found in the works of nuuiy writera that the Ba-Yiuizi are Ba-Bangi, 
who have been drawn down the Congo by trade to Stanley Pool, and that the term 
Ba-Yanzi is an uncomplimentary nickname given them by the surrounding peoples. 
It is difficult to hx the responsibility for this statement, or to discover the grounds 
on which it was first made, but it may safely be said that the Ba-Yanzi of tliis 
neighbourhood do not regard tlie name as a nickname, nor do they call themselves 
by any other. As far as could be discovered they have no tradition concerning 
their arrival in the country, which they seem to have occupied moi© by peaceful 
settlement than by force of anus. Certainly they seem to lurve been in possession 
of it for a considerable time. The northern section of the Ba-Mliola admittedly 
purclioscd the territory they now occupy from them and the Ba-Songo; and, oven 
if this tradition did not exist, the subecquent arrival of the Ba-Mbaln would be 
apparent from the fact tliat they regard the Ba-Yanzi chiefs os suzerains. The 
northern Ba-Huano, too, pay the latter tribute. In fact, ajiart from the Ba-Songo, 
Wa-Ngongo and Ba-Samba, tlie Ba-Yanzi, with the Ba-Yaka and Bo-Bimda, may 
be regarded as the tribes longest settled in the stretch of country under 
consideration. 

Physically the best specimerui of the people are found in the up-country, the 
worst on the river banka 

The hair of the men is dressed in a bunch at the Itack of the heail, that of the 
women is usually parted in the middle and made up into two plaits which hang 
down behind the ears, less frequently the head is shaved, with the exception of 
three longitudinal ridges of hair, or is dressetl in the same fashion us that of tlie 
Ba-Huuno. The last is true of those Ba-Yanzi inhabiting the banks of the 
Kwilu. Head-coverings are only worn in mourning. On tlie river no point is 
used; inland they employ a red pigment extracted from the secd-capeulo of the 
Bira Orellana, with which they ornament themselves on festal occasions. In 
mourning the face is smeared with soot The men do not ornament themselves 
with scars, but women are decorated in tliis fashion on the abdomen. Clothing 
ooiisists of palm-cloth worn round the loins; on tlie banka tliis clotli is plain, but 

' The Ba-Konde appeau* to display certain adiiiitiee with the Ba-Uuana alaa 
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in the interior, liehind Luano, it is ornamented with diaper patterns; women wear, 
attached to their girdles, a number of sniall receptacles made from the necks of 
gourds. Bracelets of iron and copper are worn on the arms and legs. The clothes 
of the dead are buried with them. 

Tlie Ba-Yanzi will eat practically anything. Manioc flour is preparotl in tlm 
following ways:— 

1. A pot of water is placed on the Are and a liondful of flour is thrown 

into it; when it boils, it is stirred, and more flour is added little by 
little until it forms a comitact pudding; it is then formed into a 
ball, placed on a leaf and is ready for eating; it is Ijoth jialatable 
and nutritious. 

2. The flour is mixed with water until it forms a stilT dough; this is 

nuuic up into portions in the shape of sausages, the length and 
diameter varj'ing according to locality; it is tlien wrapped in 
banana-leaves and boiled; so prc|>arod it is sourish and not 
{talatablo us far as Europeans are concenuHl. 

In both eases the flour is prei>ared os follows:—the manioc is soaked in water 
fur three days, and then i>celed and dried in the sun; after this it is pounded in 
wooden mortars. Tlie Ba-Yanzi will oat tho flesh of all aniamls (except a certain fish 
which is considered unwholesome), even in an arlvaneed stage of deeom|)oeition. 
Fish and meat are smoked and cx|torted. ralm-oil is used in cooking, except in tho 
case of smoked meat, which is eaten uncooked. They are not cleaidy in the 
preparation of their food.* They are cannibals, but do not eat relations or the flesh 
of individuals who have died natural duatlis. In tlie case of a mnrder it was 
found by emtuir}' tliat every male in the village, except the chief and his children, 
who were doborred by his oflice from eating human flesh, ha<l sliared in the 
banquet on the remains; the children were given tlie bones to gnaw, lliey are 
not asliamed of cannibalism. Tobacco is usoil chiefly for smoking, though siiufling 
is also practised. The tobacco grown near Luano is famous throughout the 
coimtry. 

In the interior they are hunters, tliough they do not know how to make spear- 
traps for elephants and hipi*oe. These arc made for them by Ba-Mbala who arc 
allowe<i a share of the meat Pitfalls and nets arc used, the latter l<eing laigc and 
of gooil quality | snares arc set in tlie plantations of ground-nuts for partridges and 
guinea-fowl. On the river they are great fishermen. Fowls, goals and dogs are 
kept as domestic animola 

They are good agriculturists, their manioc plantations are easily recognisable 
because tlicy do not clear away tlie grass; ground-nuts, Kasai-peas (voandzeui), all 
kinds of banoiuu and plantains and much tobacco, are cultivated. 


• “My follower*, mainly B*-MbaU and Ba-Huono, frequently refoicd food offered tbeui by 
Ba-Yonsi on »>ii« account.* ' 
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Three types of hut are found atuongst them:— 

1. Rectangular, with ridged roof and two compartments, about TSOni. 

high and 4m. long, built of grass ; the threshold of the door rises 
30cm. from the ground. 

2. Semi-cylindrical, with a verandah supported on pillara, similarly 

divided in two com(>artments, about 2m. higL 

3. The same pattern as 2, but without a verandah, and 4*50m. high. The 

last type was found in the village of Kibwata, east of the Kwilu, and 
the house® were arranged in a circle, each separated from the next 
by a space of about Im. This was the only place in which this type 
was found. 

In Chitutu's village. Ganga, tire huts were of the first type, except that of the 
chief, which was of the second type, though as large as the huts at Kibwata. 
With the above exception the huts were built witliout any* systematic arrange¬ 
ment. Each wife has her own hut. 

They make good Itaskelwork and pottery; iron is smelted and worked; the 
Wa-Ngttli, in particular, ore good smitlis, and tlieir weapons, tools, etc., are 
particularly well mode. They are great trailers, exporting food, tobacco and ivoiy; 
the currency used is formed by Dfivibu,^ brass rods and salt. The first, being of 
southern origin, are not common, and, consequently, luive a value about four times 
ns great as on the Lukula. Brass rods, on the contrary, luivo a very low vulua 

As far os could be olieerved inheritance was from father to sun ; where there 
were no sons the brother was the heir. 

ITie Ba-Vauzi are governed by a number of great chiefs, each of whom niles 
over a number of petty chiefs; no tribute is paid by the latter to the former, and 
the organisation seems only to exist for the purposes of war; a free man will often 
leave his village and set up as a i>etty chief on his own account; he n^rds tlio 
cliief of the village he left as liis suzerain. At the same time the great chiefs of 
the Ba-Yanzi exact tribute from fomign tribes who have settled in their country; 
this tribute consists of the heads of all game slain and all people killed in war. 
For instance, generally sjaaking, all the Northern Ba-Mbalo, except those in the 
extreme west, pay this tribute to Ba-Y'anzi chiefs, and many of tlie Northern 
Ba-Uuamt also; in consequence, all ivory found in these villages can be traced us 
liaving been purchaseii from a Ba-Yanzi cliief. 

Tlie great chiefs are assisted by a council consisting of all the fighting men, 
though only the petty cliiefs speak in deliberations. 

Tlie great chief usually has a confidential adviser, who, in all cases observed, 
was a slave; such slaves have great inllueuce, and receive numerous preseuts from 
their masters; they often impersonate the chief before strangers, wlule their 
muster keeps in tlie backgrouniL The chief is, as a rule, the head fetish-maiL 

The slaves ore mainly Ba-Yanzi, and their status is hereditary; tliey ore very 


> Th« tfiuJl ttladl OtirMa iMNa. 
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well treated. Some chiefs breed slaves, and a male slave wlio is considered n 
father of good children receives many wives from his chief. Great chiefs live in a 
separate village of their own, inhabited only by themselves, their wives and their 
slaves. PoIyg)’ny is the rule; the unmarried ore free to indulge. In the case of 
adultery, theoretically, the man may be killed, but in practice he pays a heavy 
coiniwnsation. Blood revenge is known; if a Mo-Yanzi is killed his village at once 
rises and attacks that of the murderer; hostilities do not cease until a slave 
Iwlongiug to the latter village is handed over to bo eaten. 

The name of a married woman may not bo pronounced by any man except her 
husband or brother; she must be ndilressed as " wife of so-and-sjo." Neglect of the 
rule is a great insult and would le regarded as an excuse for manslaughter; it is 
punishable, at tlio least, by a heavy fine. 


In war, on the road leading to the village, about 200 metres from the entrance, 
a small hillock, alwut 30cm. high, is erected, with tliree arrows stuck into it. This 
is a sigu that entrance is prohibited. 

Tlie road leading to the village is defended as followsSticks, about Im. long 
are poiutml and tlm ends hardened in Uic fire, these are fixed in the ground in the 
high grass bordering the tract, the |)ointed ends pointing diagonally towartls the 
path and away from the village, so that anyone approaching and leaving the tract 
runs against them. At various distances, from 5 to 20iu. are traps, each consisting 
of a hole about Im. deep and 40cm. in diameter, at the bottom of which are aeveral 
stakes with hardened pomts; they are coverwl with grass and earth, and distri¬ 
buted unequally on the path and in the grass on either side of it. Near the village 
is an csiiecially elaborate trap; in the centre of the road is a pitfaU similar to th^ 
just described, with similar armature, but with the covering Imlf removed so that 
it is plain to tlio passer-by. but at each side, a step further on. is another trap 
carefully concealed. In the village itself, especially behind houses where people 
might hide, similar pits are prepared. ^ ^ 

T1.0 most frequent disease is an affecUon of the skin wlikh attacks the entire 
body; whole villages are affected by it; wounds heal with difficulty, owing, 
probably, to the bad food the Ba-Yanzi eat 


n» gmv» .,c ly „y . 

th« l,n,k™ pok. wteh „„ ,he„. Tho .h„l. vilkg. „„„ J 

ot one or ite membors. Ate tuncral,iooryoidcUoTO hem. Me „„„ded. 
of great ago and cannot be purclmscd at any price. 

AiMog U» Ito-Wi ot Ih. rirer bold,. copeenUl, ,b. neighbonebood ol 
Kongo beliol in Afotoh,.. tbe clue of iuckne« ud deeth, i, tound.Mid Ihe netwn 
Mmn^Ut i. kdW nnd e.«n; Uifa helW, »hieh i. „« 

tbe tnbeo ot the uitenot. baa evidenUy been adopted from the Ba-Mbala. 

Cettain tet»d»i u, be ot a phallic nature Mid an, p™pHU«d, Mid petitiona 
eopocially relaung to tbe fertility of women. Me made to them. Tb™ ** .1 ^ 
principel fetialie. in,ol,ed; llieMi wem aeon at Oamll IT 
Cbitm., who U ceoMdered tbe gmMcat magiolLlT 
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1. Chitatu hiniself said this was the male, MnlUmc (Fig. 1). It consisted of a 
coiled liasket, in which wens set four ptialli, made of day moulded on wooden cores; 
to the bases of each of these, on one side, were attached feathers, which he said 
represented the pubic hair. These were painted w’hite witli two transverse bands 
of red. The extremities were yellow from spitting with kola. 

2. Tliis was said to be female (Fig. 2 ); it consisted of a pottery vessel, globular 
in sliape, with a circular montli and a straw handle; it was ornamented with red, 
a white transverse line, and white spots. To this was bound on one side a 
sausogo-like object of clay moulded on a wooden core, painted red. On the other 
was fastened an iron bell. Inside were offerings, such as jimbu, brass rods, pieces 
of iron, etc. 



no. 1. na S. 


3. An object, also of wooil on a clay core, triangular in outline, with a conical 
projection on one side; along one edge was a fringe of feathers supposed to repre¬ 
sent hair. This was said to be female, and probably represented a vulva. 

Bossies these arc a number of wooden objects; these were said to represent 
children. 

The ceremony is as follows:—All the fetishes are spread out on a piece of cloth; 
the chief with two of his sons or slaves sits down opposite them. A cook is brought, 
and the chief cuts nn artery at the side of the bird’s neck and lets the blood trickle 
out through the mouth over the throe first fetishes, scattering a few drops over the 
others. Tlien Ite chews kola, and, meanwhile, addresses the fetishes, alternately 
coaxing and threatening them, and making his petition, which is usually a request 
for fertility for his wives and slaves. After each sentence he spits on the three 
principal fetishes, and his sons or slaves spit on the others. 

Ba-P150L 

Tlie Ba-Pindi are found in two distinct settlements on the Kwilu. The main 
body are on the right bank of the Kwilu between 5‘30° and 6‘30^; a smaller colony 
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is found on the left bank of the Kwengo, between the Ba>Ml>ala and the Ba-Ynka, 
and there is an nRshoot of this section on the right liaiik of the Kwilu near Kikwit. 
As far as is known, the main section extends eastwards os far os the Kasai, where 
Wisanianti'found them settled in territory belonging to Mai Muneno, to whom they 
were paying tribute. 

Very little is known about their ethnography, except their skill in carving and 
weaving. More, liowever, is known concerning their history than that of the other 
tribes with which this paper deals. 

It appears that they were originally inliabitants of the Upper Kwango, where 
they were attacked about the year 1620 by the Lunda chief, Kingnri, and his l)and 
of roving marauders.* Some of them mixed with the invaders to form the Imsis of 
the Imbangala people,* while the rest, a huge proportion, were driven into the 
interior, penetrating eventiuiily as far as the upper waters of the Kasai, where they 
settled. But they were not left in peace, for a T.ainda chief. Mukelenge 
Mutombo, who Iwd come from the court of Ilunga with the original Mai, attacked 
them and seized port of their territory. However, he treated them well, so they 
remained. Perhaps the tribute which, according to Wissmann, some of tl»em paid 
to Mai, liad its origin in this conquest Thus they are related to the Ba-Kwese, 
though the relatiouship is not recognised by either people; nor is this surprising, 
since the Ba-Kwese only contain a small element of Ba-Pindi bloo<l which they 
have derived from those who aoquicacoil in the rule of the Lunda invaders. The 
two languages, however, display considerable similarity. 

The two sections of Ba-Pindi, nientioned alwvo, differ considerably in character; 
the second are on the whole lazy, while the first are amongst the most industrious 
people of thisn^ion; moreover, the enlture of the former has been intluenavl 
coiwiderably by contact with the Ba-Ml»ala and Ba-Yaka. Of the latter, tlioee to 
the north are peaceful; those to the south are extremely warlike, in consequence 
of their continual struggles with Uie Ba-I)jok*. This southern portion have 
opposed all penetration on the Loaugo soutljwards, not because they are hostile to 
Europeans, but because they wish to prevent them from coming into contact with 
the Ba-Djok*, fearing lest they might supply their hereditary foes with more arms 
and ammunition. These Ba-Djok* formerly occupied their country up to 6° south 
latitude, and even, according to Arnoi, sent expeditions as far north as the Boshi- 
Longe. Tliey proved a greet scourge to tho Ba-Pindi, liarried their country and 
carried off many of Uicm as slaves to Portuguese territory. Some twelve years 
ago. however, the Ba-Kwese, with whom the Ba-Pindi had also l)een at war 
recrossed the KwUu, and the Ba-Pindi. freed from the presence of Ure latter were’ 


• W,« p. 61. 

' 8., p. 79, W,' (who alune data* this event about 1000), W.» p. 61, F. 

• W.i, W.*, p. SO, F. Imbangola appean to be the original and ^ .i. 

of the p^ple now naually called Bangala ; it ocenn an eJrij a. Purchas. 

by the Portngak, by themaelves Imbangolaa' The Ba-K^Jw^af^vT 
thua. aweae alwayi pronounce it 
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able to turn their full atrengtli against the Ka-Djok*. with the result that they 
drove them down to 7®. 

Ill these operations they laid waste a strip of land lietween 6*30 and 7 , which 
is still actually uninhabited (though traces of destroyed villages ar^ yet to be 
found there), and which seizes as a “ march” between the Ra-Pimli and Ba-Djok* 
territory. This artificial desert extenils from the Kweugo to the l«ange.‘ Accord¬ 
ing to information collected amongst tlio Ra*Kwese, the Ba-I*indi and Ba-Ruiida 
were in occupation of the right bank of the Kwilu when they arriveil there. 

All Ru-Pindi are cannibals, and buy many slaves from the Tu-Kongo for 
eating; they are despisetl by the Ba-Kwese and Ba-Mbala, who say that they are 
liars and thieves. 

An interesting question is raisetl by the fact that the Ra-I*indi in the neigh- 
IxiurbiMid of the mouth of the Kwengo alone weave pile cloth, somewhat similar in 
type to velvet This is of very good quality, and the jmttcnis are extremely 
handsomo (PI. XVIII, A. Figs. 1 and 2); it is not quite as good as that of the Ba- 
Kulia, from which it differs in cliaracter. The neighbouring tribes make no cloth 
of this description, so it is an open question whether the Ba-Pindi of this neighbour¬ 
hood may not have invented the process, 

Ba-Mbaxa.* 

Tlie Ba-Mbala fall into two distinct groups; the southern portion, who appear 
to bo the parent stem, occupy the territory lietween the Kwilu and Kwengo, from 
the mouth of the latter as for south os a line drawn through the sources of the 
Lunno. They are also found lictwccn the Djari and the Kwengo as far south as a 
line drawn through Kisamlio, with the exception of a small region occupietl by an 
immigrant settlement of Bakwese on the left bank of the Djan, near its month. 
The west bonk of the Kwengo is also inhabited by them, but they «lo not appear 
to extend into Uio interior. 

The northern section is biund on each side of the Kwilu, but is cut in half by 
the Ba-Yonr-i. Ba-Songo, Ba-Huana and Ba-Pindi, who occupy the banks of the 
river; they may l« said U) extend, roughly, from 18® east latitude to the Kancha- 
Kwilu watershml; their limit in the north is 4®, in the south 5*30® on the leB bank, 
and 5° on the right The cultural difterences between the two have already lieen 
fully dcscrilsHl. They have certainly advanced to this powtion from the south ; the 
native tnulition is that they have lieen driven from tlieir home on the sources of 
the Kwengo by the “Mulua," who are undoubtedly the Ba-Lua found further 
south.* lliis tradition is current among all sections of the Ba-Mljola; the Ba-Mbala, 
of Kolokoto, gave the additional information that when the movement started a 
section of their people took a more easterly route. The northern section found the 

• Mr. Hohmann, i»f the Ksmu Compauj, luw *tl«npUd, bat without soocesa, to croM this 
torritorr, lioth np the Kwengo and up the Loonge. 

• ^ olw TJ.', TJ.», and TJ.*. 

• See note 1 on p. 145. 
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country occnpie<1 by the Ba-Songo and Ba-Yanzi, from whom they purchased 
territory, a statement fully borne out by the fact that practically all Ba-Mbola in tlio 
north recognise the Ba-Yanzi as suzerains and i^ay a certain tribute to their chiefs. 

Further proof that tliese people have come from the south is furnished by the 
fact that the northern section, though for the most part they have abandoned the 
distinctive methwl of dressing the hair characteristic of the soutlwm, still carve 
many of their fetishes with the old form of coiffure. The question of the 
adoption of cannibalism by those in the nortli has already been treate«l in Man, 
1907, 52. 


Ba-Huana.* 


Tlie Ba-Huana occupy two disUnct districte; the territory between the Kwilu 
and the Inzia, from the mouth of the hitter to 4*. and the right bank of the Kwilu 
from the Luzubi almost as far as Kikwit; near Mitchakila the latter are separated 
from the river by settlements of Ba-Yanzi and Ba-Yaka. There is also a small 
encbvo of Ba-Huana to the west of the Kwilu about 610° S. and 18-35° E. The 
division of tliis people into Ba-Huana and Ba-Honi. mentioned in a previous paper,' 
does not coincide with llioir territorial distribution. 


According to their Inulitions this people are from the north; they say that 
they ^ descendants of tlie Ba-Teke, and that they emigrated in the time of a chief 
namcii Makoko, against whom Uiey rebelled. 

Tbe question of the relationship between the Ba-Teke and Ba-Huana has 
already been treated in TJ.*, and it was shown there that the culture of the two 
peoples affords considerable differences; yet this in itaeU is not an insuperable 
objecUon in Africa where the culture of a people seems so largely dependimt on 
their enviroumenU From comparing the Ba-Huana vocabulary collected with the 
Kiteko vocabulary published by Dr. Sims, it appears that the two languages show 
consiilerable similarity, though much of tbe speech of the former people seems to 
have been borrowed from their neighbours. Besido the weighty evidence afforded 
by tradition, the following pomt is strongly in favour of a northern origin for them. 
The northern secUon are ruled by one great chief, whose residence is near the Inzia 
and whose influtmee gradually diminishes towards the south; in fact, his authority is 
unrecognised beyond Chimliano. and beyond Mmlibi his very existence is practicaUv 
unknown. The southeni Ba-Huana. in fact, have no great diief, but are ruled by 
a number of independent petty chiefs. It seems more probable that the petty 
chiefs sliould be off-shoots from the main stock in the north, than that they should 
form the jiarent stem and the great chief the branch, especially os the nortl^ 
section are completely settled, whUo those in the souUi are still fiehtintr 
Ba-Yanzi. Ba-l»indi and Southern Ba-Mbala; moreover, the hrs^namL consid.^ 
them intruders in the country. It seems advisable to lay stitsss u h' • 

i» »f« »taolher olwerTor l«, .Uttd lh.t io hi. opiofo. .rtgiMhome 
Ba-Huana is in the south. ^ 


' See oLm TJ.». 
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11a*Lua« 

Tlu) Ba-Lua aro found betweea the Kwilu and Kwengo, to the south of the 
Ba-3klbala and Ba-Kwcse, as far south as C'40® approximately. 

Tliey slate that they ore related to the Ba-Luuda,‘ of whom they aro an 
oflslustt. .4$ they had refusctl to recognise the authority of the Muata Yamvo they 
consider themselves distinct Tlio Ba-Kwese, however, reganl them as Ba-Lunda. 
Tlie liistory of this people, as far ns it is known, has been given with tliat of tlie 
Ha-Mbala, whom they have driven north fr«>m the upper waters of the Kwengo. 
As they show a hitter hatred for tlw lJa-l)jok«. it is itossible that their revolt 
against the ^lunta Yamvo may bo conuectwl with the troubles caused by the 
admission of the latter people into Lunda territory by Nooji, the Muaia Yamvo 
who receivetl (Inujn in 1847.* 

Hint llieir present northwanl extension is of recent date, is shown by the fact 
that the Ba-I.aa of Muri Kikauiba and lk»ndo, in fact all the most northerly of the 
Ba*Lua, ]»ny tribute to Muri Kongo, chief of the Bagwa-Ndala trilic of Ba-Kwese. 


Ba-Kwkse. 

The Iki-Kweae on the Upper Kwilu are dividwl iul4) three tribes, the Bagwa- 
Xdala, Bakwa-Mosinga, and Bakwa-Samba. Accortling to native traditions they 
are comparatively recent arrivals in the country, and have come from the Upper 
Kwango, where the Imbnngala and Ba-Achinji,* with whom they claim relationship, 
are still sottlciL This relationship is reganled as so close lliat the Ba-Kwese say 
their nation is ilivided iuto five triluw, Bagwa-Ndala, Bakwa-Mosinga, liakwa- 
.Simbo, Imlrangahi, ami Iki-Achinjl The Imbangala make frequent trading 
expeditions to Iki-Kwesc territory, where they are rec?ivc<l as hrolhers. Tl»e date 
Ht which the Bu-Kwese left the Upper Kwango may bo approximately fi.\c<l by the 
following piece of information obtained fmm Muri Koug<», the great chief of the 
Bngwa-Ndttla, wIh> states that his father’s father was aimuig the liand who left 
their old home. As Muri Kongo is a verj’ old man, it is likely that the circum- 
suiiees which gave rise to the Ba-Kwese migration may lie connectcil with the 

» Tb*>n« (eenia little doubt that they actjally arc Ba-LiasLi; the Ba-Mlwla call thciu 
Miilua or Mtlua, whicli U one of the earlicft niiiiie* given to the kubjeeU of Musta Yaniv<» (»ee 
Til., 1»,“Tlie ai|MUl of Moolooa,* |il 1«, ‘‘Tlie Mootoon»,“andalM p 18^ In MR*, moreover, 
we are told tliot '‘ililua** is the Kiuko uotne for the Ba-Lauda. 

» t% p 554. 

* A mufet interesting piocc of evideuce showing the rloso loiationsbip between the 
liubangaU and Ba-Achiiiji, in fart, tlieir urfginal identity, i« given hy C., p 98. Here it it 
suted lh:it the uirknome ** Xinjes * was given to the Imbangala by the sorroanduig peofilrs, 
owing to the fort that they cat rata. It ia aloo interesting to note thit the word ShS>\ft 
among the Ra-MbaLi means a ipccifis of laU A paiollel instanoc of a nickname given to a 
people from some |ieculuirity in their diet, is affordod by the Ba-Huano, who ore calk'd AVe, 
ije~, trog*, by the Ba-Mbala, becaose this nniuml is eaten by Ba-IIwin.i women, whereas tlie 
Ba-Mfaala alwtoin friPin then altogether rTJ.*, p STtl). 

vou xxxvn. L 
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troubles between tlie Portuguese and Bumbo tlic Great, chief of the Imbongala, 
wliowas twice forced toemss the Kwango and disappear into the interior.' Itnring 
their migration they were, of course, tumble to cultirato manioc, which roiuirea 
several years to gitTj an adequate return, and thia explains the native saying that 
they liave learnt its cultivation recently from their neighbours. 

Ujiou their arrival the Ba-Kwese dtstribute<i tlicmselves os follows:_^The 

Bagwu-Ndala occupiwl the countiy lictweeii the .Tari and the Kwilu. The Bukwa- 
Moainga and Bakwa-SamU croaseil the hitter river, drove off the Ba-Pindi aud Ba- 
Bunda whom they found there, and settled upon the furtlicr shore. But tliey wero 
not allowetl to retain itoescssion undisturbed, and there followed a troublous lime, 
during which, not only were tlmy continually fighting with the Ba-Pindi and Ba- 
Bunda, but they were also engngiMl in repelling tlie raids of tlm Ba-I)jok* in llie 
aouth. 

After one of the numerous wars the Ba-Bunda wero obliged to i«y on 
indemnity to the Bakwa-llosinga. which was portly composed of slaves. Among 
these slaves was a Imy named Yongo, who adopted the ranse of his new country , 
and tcs.k jiart in tlie wars against the Ba-Gjok*. His hraverj- won liim ilistiuclioii. 
so his master gave him his freedom by presenting him with a bracelet. Shortly 
nflerwanls ho marriwl the daughter of a chief, nml his influence btsminc such that 
when the chief dieil he not only usuqied the chieftainship, hut gnuliially reduced 
all the otlier chiefs to a condition of vassalage, except Momambnlu. the headKihief 
of the Bakwa-SmiiKi. At last, tired of siipisirting a continual struggle against 
three tribes, the Ba-Kwesc of the right Iwiik of the Kwilu decided to emigrate, and 
the leadership fell naturally to Yongo, .Momambnlu following his guidance. They 
tecrosaeil the Kwilu. drove off the Bagwa-NMala not under the direct rule of .Mori- 
Kongo, and settlwl in their present home. This settlement was not effected 
without aeverul severe Iwttles.in which the victory naturally foil to the immigrants, 
who liad l«en for some time well versed in warfare, while the Bagwa-Ndala had 
during the same iwriod, been living the life of peaceful agriculturists. The 
section of Bagwa-Nilala who were thus driven out went towards the north-west 
into the l«rron pluiia tliey now occupy, where they live under considerable 
diflicidties owing to the sterility of the countiy. Tliis movement of the eastern 
Ba-Kweeo occurre<l about 12-15 years ago. Yongo divideil the countiy into 
several provinces, plwing one of hia hrothcrs-in-lnw at the head of cacli. Part of 
the nowly-acquirod country was given to Jlomambulu also, hut it seems that 
Yongo regretted his generosity, because, at the end of 1906. he attacked the 
l^wa-Somlw and took some of their territory. In fact, it was only duo to 
European influence that he did not anniliilate them. ^ 

Yongo is a powerful and energetic chief nml known Id* own power H 
r.'mrkrf u, ot .he (E T.) ■ If |,„| head 

would havo boon up Ihetu (puiiiung In tbo dtnll, behind liiml will, ik. , 
H. .b» ^uiuiked. . , buve .uBcieul n.bW, ,ui .. veu. Wb;;,Th.,t Mut, 

• &, p. 60, AB., p. 151 (BumUi dird in 1878)^ p 
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I isimll take tlje U'lrilon- <»f tlie }{agwn-X<lala." He is, iuoiv«»ver. rajuihle of carry¬ 
ing out his throat, and it is quite }M)8HibIe that lie will make an attempt on their 
territory when Muri Kongo dies. 

The following few ethnographical details may be of interest. 

lk>lh men and women wear a dress (imposed of a square of i*nliu cloth, hut 
European cloth is found amongst them in considerable quantity, and is obtained 
from Imbaugala tnulcrs from Portuguese territory. Unmarrie<l girls leave the 
buttocks Iwre; married women wear the cloth so us to cover this i«rt. Chiefs 
wear a long cloth reaching from waist to ankle, and a second piece over one 
alioulder. Palm cloth is not made locally but imjiorted from the Ita-Mlwla and 
Itu-Yoka, in exchange chiefly for pulm-oiL Ilalea of cloth are naeil as currency. No 
head ornaments are worn as a rule, but some men wear wig-caps on festal 
occasions. 

Bracelets are worn by all women and by free mon; slave men are not allowed 
to wear these ornaments, ami if a man gives a bracelet to his slave, the latter 
becomes lyw fneio free. 

Their luetluMl of dressing the hmr is the same as that found among the 
southern Ba-Mlmln, though the coiffures are not prciiarcd with such care. The 
chiefs, however, wear their hair in five banches. Chiefs also let their 1)eards grow 
as a rule, though the rest tdiave. 

In oue ear lioth men and women wear a long cane snuff-lmx, similar to tliat 
shown in the illustration of an iidiahitant of Luimbe publishe*! by Caiiello and 
Ivons.* The left or right ear is useti indiscriminately. 

T 1 h 3 nasal sejdum is often pierce<l, though no ornament is worn there. 

Ornaments ma<Ie of beads, teeth, sectiotis of reeds, cowries, and the native-made 
blue glass licails from Katanga, ore woni; also jwmlante of wiKsl carved to 
rc])resent domestic utensils, such as knives, licllows, etc. Knivc*8 are worn on the 
upper arm by men, thrust through a fibre armlet. 

Bed clay is used for paintuig the Imdy except by chiefs, who do not paint, 
Tuknla woo<I is also used, but only for the face. They do not show as much care 
in their painting as the Southern Ba-Mhala. 

Food is scarce in the coiiutty; there is not much game, and since the 
Ba-Kwese are oidy recent settlors and have been continually at war for many 
years, tlicir plantations are not larger tlian nocessarj* for their own personal needs. 
They cultivate manioc, mnizo and millet, hut they say that the first lias been grown 
only of recent years. This is easily explained by the fact tliat a manioc plantation 
requires several years before it yields an adequate crop, and therefore can be 
cultivated only by a settled people, which the Ba-Kwese have only recently 
liecomc. The plantations are exceptionally poor, and are made by the women 
round the houses, except in the north, where more extensive fields are found. All 
agricultural work is done by women; the crop belongs to the husband. Bread, 
.l/i/ai, is mode of boiled manioc-flour mixed with flour of millet or maize; it is 
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very dark owing to iiiuutticieut sifting of the flour, and ia conaidered of very l*ad 
quality by the neiglilxjuring triliea. Euroiioan salt ia uaeil in great quantitiac 
Cooking is perfomuNl by the women. Fire U procure*! by means of flint and 
steel. 

The Ibi-Kwo.so arc not oannibula; but a aecliou of tlie liikwa-Mi>«bga, living 
near the Kwilu at Xgangu, have adopie*! the practice since 1900, owing to 
contact with the Iki-Findi, and probably in the beginning, by way of repri-sal 
since they have been at war with them; they are not *leftpi»e*l by llie other 
lla-Kwese on that account. 

Wine, Malomftf, is pre;>areJ from the Elnu, and is often drunk hot, when it is 
very intoxic-ating. Tobacco is smoke*! in gourd piiKa, the leaves are tom t<i pieces 
and lieaton together into a kind of bill It is also poimdcd to make sniifT. 

With regJinl to hunting, there Is not much game in the country except in the 
south, and only t!ie Hakwa-AIosinga and IVakwa-t^mbi are Imnters. Hunting is 
pruetLse*! by single individuals except when the gross is bnnit; then everyone 
participates. The same weapons are ttsed as in war. So Ashing is fouml. 

Dogs of two kintls art* found; the ortlinary itxldish species, and a black variety, 
coiumonly cal!e*l the “ Ibi-Djok* dog.” Itotli are use*! in bunting. 

Houses are mailu of gross, mpiurr, with a dom***! nx)f; timy are Kinnll uml 
budly kept. Till' walla are about I'oOm. high; tlic d<Kir is uii n level with the 
grouniL TIu're b no venuidult. A man of inqiorlanrc Ims several houses, in one 
of which he lives, the others beuig 8tore>liouses; in addition each of his wives has 
her aoparaU* hut. Etch village cxtemls over n considerable amount of gmimd, 
since the jdantations surround the huts. 

Imijortant chiefs usually receive their guests under a flat shelter. 

Carving in wool is praetist**! with great skill, though many articles of this 
nature arc iuqiorte*! from tlio Da-I)jok». The great chuif of the ltakwa-M(tfiingn. 
Yongo, possesses a carved luonilor liranl which is snpiioeotl to be a great fetish. 

Haskets are ma<le, nn*l among the Bngwa-Ndala examples of roiM Usketry 
wore co11(!cUh1 in BalNi(r]. XVIII, 15, Fig. 8). It U most surprising to And this 
tyjie, which lielongs to the tiaHtern ami Suntheni cnlture-areos, in this lis-ulity. 

Ijirge mats are made of palmdeuf stri|)s with inwoven jKtltems, some dinjier, 
some in black and white. These are used to cover Ixsls and hut-flours. 

Metal b roughly workc«l, hut no smelting is practised. 

1‘rimitivo bridges are crecUsI across streams, consisting of a trcc-tnmk, or in.Ics 
8up|iorte<l on piles. 

Tliey have no canoes; but rafts, composed of three logs of very light wotsl, each 
about Um. long ami Imuml together with ctTci>ers, arc used. These cannot carry 
more than two persons, one of whom sits in front and uses a paddle, nlsmt Im 
long, consisting of a stick with n split at one end ihrongh which ore flxc<l 
transversely fotir or Avo sliort lengths of wood or palm-rib. 

They are great tnulers, though rather Imndicappe*! by the fact tluit they are 
greatly .lislrustc*! owing to their pmiiensity f..r r..bl*er}'. Tlieir thief cusbuncm 
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ntv liiv Imbaiigulu of i'urlugue^u lorritury and the Ila-l’itidi, fruiu ulioiu iticy hny 
slavt^A The currency used i» brass i^xl, iron ingots, salt and hales of |>aliu-ch)th. 

Inheritance is uncertain, but it apiwars that a nmn’i heir is bis brother. 
Succession to the chieftainship is also doubtful. Vongo, chief of the I’akwa- 
lilosinga, when uskttl who would succeoil him, got up and went away without 
replying; Kangufu, his most important 8ulM:liief, said that the successor would li« 
.Munta MlN)ndo, one of Yongo's brolhers-iu-law; .Muri Kongo, chief of the 
llagwa-Ndala, said that Yongo’s successor would be Saiigu, another brother-in-law ; 
while (.'batula, chief fetish priest of the Hakwa-Mosingn, said in confidence that it 
woidd lie himself. 

The Ila-Kwese ore mloil by absolute chiefs; the Bagwa-Xilala by Aluri Kongo, 
who received his title of Murt through his mother, a Soutlicrn Ila-Mbala woman; 
the llakwa-Mosinga by Yongo, who was originally a Ba-Ilunda skive; and the 
ISakwa-Samba by Momambulu, a pure Bakwa-Sambo. Of these, Muri Kongo is 
universally resjiected by all Ila-Kwcse,* tliongli, owing to bis extreme age, all real 
authority is in the bands of his brother Cliitiobo. Kacli chief has a council of 
elders whose advice he takes if it suits him. The three prinei|ial tribes are 
dividinl into sub-tribes, govemetl by suli-chiefs appointed by the head-chiefs. 
< Iftcn there aio two or three chiefs in the same village; in this case the order of 
]irecLH]cuve is by age, though the reid authority is gcncmlly iu the Irnuds of tho 
youngest. For instance, iu the village of Kingongo, iuliabitcil by Bakwa-Musinga, 
there arc three chiefs, the youngest of whom, Kangufu, admits llic priority of tho 
other two, though his commands are paramount. Treason against the chiefs is 
punishable by death. 

Tribute is paid to tlie local chiefs, and tho throe great chiefs claim tribute from 
the latter. A chief never sits on the ground but on a chair carved from woo<l, the 
snpimrt of which is often cnn'«l to represent a hippo, elephant or antelope. Chiefs 
eat in their lints and are servcil by the elders, they may not bo seen eating or 
drinking. 

An account of the reception of one of the authors by Yongo may bo of 
iutorest. Yongo sent a number of bis elders to meet the guest in the village but a 
fiuarler of an hour’s distance from his hut These ciders were armed with brooms 
to sweep a place for the intendew, and sticks to keep bock the crowd. Then 
Yongo arrived with a number of his slaves, no word was spoken, but the visitor’s 
belongings were carried into the ohiors enclosure, and after on interval, the visitor 
was invitctl to enter. Yongo was sitting under a shelter of leaves in front of a 
number of sticks, each of which was surmounted by a human skulL 

Tlie guest announccil the piiqioso of his visit, and the elders replied with a 
chorus of Zamhi, Zamhi, (Well, woll), at the same time striking their breasts. The 
chief replied, and for nearly half on hour enlarged uix>n his owa greatness; at the close, 
offering a present of a fowl and a shc-goat or a castrateil hc-gcat (an entire he-goat 

' So mucli §0 that vben the Ea*tem Ba-Kwese, under the leaderthip of Yongo, re-croMed 
the KwUu, the/ refrained from attacking tho torritorr nnder hia direct rule. 
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was linst offenxl but waa refusctl, aa, acconling to Ba-Kweao ideaa.uiifit to Iw eaten by 
a great man). Tlie crowd again exctaimetl Zamhi, Znmhi, then the visitor gave the 
chief lh« oTxlinary greeting KtcnhAa, and shook hands. After this business was 
discussed. This is the ordinary ceremonial observed u|>on tlic arrival of an 
honourwl guest. As a rule tins Bugwa-Ndaln receive their guests in a very 
friendly manner, while the Bakwa-Mosiugi try to rob them; the latter are 
most aggressive robbers in the whole of this district, even Vong<> himself does not 
trust them, but says tliut they are great thieves. 

Polygj’ny exists, and, besides their wives, chiefs have a number of slave- 
concubines. 

Cliildrcn appear to belong to tlie maternal uncle for this reason; one of Vongo’s 
sons wanted to accom|)any the visitor when he departed, Yongo said time the 
matter was one for !iluata Mliondo, his brother-in-law, to decide. However, children 
remain with their father at least until puberty. Many slaves nre kept; nonrly nil 
are foreign, mostly Ba-lMndi and Ba-Bunda; they aro very well treated, take jmrt in 
war, and may marry anyone ; tliey are inhcrital with other property. 

The Ba-Kwese are famous os makers of musical instniinonta called KimJbamta 
(pianos), and a number are cxjiortod Uiroughout the country. The sounding-boards 
aro of palm-ril>s, and tlie keys of slips of bamboo. They aro very well tuned. Tlie 
Ba-Kweso were nut heard to sing; probably they do not do so in tho presence 'of 
strangers. 

The Marimba is also found among them; thongb this instrument has 
proluhly Imen adopted from tho Ba-Lua, amongst whom it is in general use. 
These they never sell. Dnims and friction-drums aro also fouml; these ore 
chieriy uscil in war. 

As to morality, lying is considererl a proof of intelh’gcncc; ailultery is n 
liersonal injury. Theft and rape arc thought disgraceful by tho Bngwa-Ndala. 
though tho Bakwa-^Iosinga and Bakwa-Somba, being warrior-peoples, are rather 
proud of such acts. Blood-revenge is practiscil, and a whole trilnj will rise t<i 
punish n inunler. 

In war all adult males take jart, that is to say, all males above the ago of ten 
or thereabouts; the Bghting men aro summoned by means of drums; the sub-chiefs 
are summoncil by the great chief. They aro brave, especially tlie oldest amongst 
them, who aro placed in the rear to prevent the younger men running away, a 
precaution which, however, is hardly necessary amongst this people. The weajwns 
are large bows, like tho war bows of tho Southern Ba-Mbala, and guns. 'Hie 
Bakwa-Mosingn possess tlio most guns, which they have acquired from the 
Imbaiigala in return for slaves and rubber. Some of them even possess bracch- 
loaders. Tliey make determined attacks upon the hostile village, and no quarter is 
given. Night attacks are frequently made. 

The chief remedies for sickness are charms, blisters, by means of liot stones, 
and cupping. Syphilis is known and not uncommon. 

No funerals wore observed, but the natives said that if one of Uie great chiefs 
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dioB liie whole couutiy mounis, ami that the cereuioniea counectetl with the burial 
lost several months, during which all ordinary occu]>adon8 are suspended. 

They recognise an evil hpiril wlio causes sickness tliroiigh the instninientality of 
sunieone he has {iossesseil. An indiridual accused of jHwaession is forced to drink a 
decoction of tlic lurk of the ErgthrophJcrum Ouineente ; he then runs about the village 
followed by his friends and enemies, the former proclaiming his iiinoccnue, tlie 
latter his guilt His innocence is ])roved by his vomiting the whiAe of the poison 
he has swallowed; if he fails to vomit, or vomits only u small quantity, he is 
killed. 

Fetishes are kept in small hula each built round a large tree; it was impossible 
to ubtaiu permission to enter one of these, or to witness the operatiuiui of the 
magician. 

It is interesting to notice tliat, at the entrance to the sulxlivisions of Vongo’s 
village, are found erections composml of two upright poles, connected by a cross¬ 
piece and omiimcnte*! >vith palm-leaves, similar to the Mitbili, illustrated by 
Dennct, At the Back of the Black .l/hn's J/iVwf, Tlate VI, 

Ua-Djok*. 

llie Ba-Djok* are a branch of those people known variously os Kioko Kioque, 
Chiboque and Va-Ohioko. The first form of tlie numo has been used in this pup(>r 
since the IJa-Kwese certainly pronounce it in this nunner. Tlie history of this 
people is rather complicated, and, os it is bound up closely with that of the state of 
Luudo. it will lie necessary to have recourac to a largo number of other writers. 
The best account of the early history of Lunda is given by Canulho': a Luba chief, 
llunga, a great hunter, when on an expedition southward, came in contact with a 
people known os Bnugo, who were agriculturists, and li>'ed in scattered villages 
under chiefs more or less independent. Ho married tlie daughter of the most 
important of these chiefs, and gradually imposed liis authority on the rest, and the 
nucleus of the Lunda empire was formed. Of course a numlier of his own }ieoplo 
followed him, but the great majority of bis subjects were the agricultural folk by 
whom he was accepted. Ttiis point must be kept in mind, since wo are told 
distinctly at a later date tliat the Ha-Luuda were nut hunters. His brother-in-law, 
who bad quarrolle<l with Ids father, was tlie Kinguri who emigratetl west and 
eventually founded the Iki-Xgala (Imbangala, sue p. 142) {)eoplv. Sliortly after bis 
marriage and accession to power, another emigration of malcontents took place, 
among whom were twu chiefs named respectively Muxumbu Tumbo and Xduinba 
Tembo. The finst of tliesu constituted tlic Songo people on and around the Luando, 
and one of bis descendants married llihd the hunter, a chief of a tribe further to 
the south, who orgatused the Ba-Uih^ os a tribe. Thu second founded thu Kioko, 
of whom the Makosa are a branch.* The tribe of thu Minungo were furmcil in the 

• O, p. 63 foil. 

• A Miuilar Mxouot was given to CapeUu aud Irena by a subarqueut Kioko chief alao 
named Nduntba Tembo. CL, vuL i, p. IBOl 
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name wuy und at tLc saiue time. Moat authorities agree that tlicsc events took 
plae.' early in the seventeenth century. 

The Kiuko people grew up in tlie neighbourho«Hl of (’aiigomhe, on the i»hilt‘au 
laiul where the sources of the Luanih), Kwango, Kasai and Lungwehungu nn» 
situated, in close connection with the Lucliaze and L<d«alc pef>ple8. Now in this 
nan, as in all where new tribes were foumle*! by Itungo or Lunda chiefs, the said 
new tribes containe<I a far larger number of al»originca than immigrants, and tltc 
conquerors inevitably became more or less merged culturally in their subjects. 
Tlic most striking feature of the Kioko in later times is tlmt they were essentially 
a nation of hunters and iron-workers,’ hut principally tlie former. As it has been 
stated tho dominating immigrants were not hunters but an agricultural people, so 
that their fame in the cluksc must bo referred to the aborigines whom they aulKhied. 
As far as the probabilities go, in the present state of our knowltnlge, it seems safe 
to infer tliat these must have been Lobale, or Lobale and LucharA! mixed. Tlie 
athnities of these peoples are by no means certain, but they seem far more closely 
rclateil to the “Southern Ilantu" limn the “Central Bantm” It may be remarkeil 
in passing that nothing is more striking in tlie early liistory of this part of Africa 
tluin tho importance of tlie hunter; llungn, as stated above, was a hunter, Itihe 
was also a hunter,* and, according to Caiwllo and ivens* the “ real aristocracy ’’ 
among the Jinga is composed of hunters and wnrriom. Thu chief character in 
the peculiar politico-religious revolution which resulted in the institution of the 
riamba cult among the llushi-Lange was a hunter, and tho pnknurre revolutionary 
society of Magyar* was a society of hunters. 

The profession of hunting naturally induces an adventnroua and self-reliant 
clmracter, and encourages a roving disposition, so it was not long before the Kioko 
began to e.Tpand. Serpa Pinto* speaks of their constant imigration into Luchaze 
territory, but with movements in this direction we tieerl not deal, Buchner* states 
that Uio Northern Kioko may l»o dividcil into three branches, lliat of Ndumlia 
Tembo (a descendant of the founder), still occupying the Kwongo-Kwauza plateau ; 
that of Mona Kinlama, on the Kwiln; and that of Mona Kissengo beyond tho 
Luachim. Tho two latter appear to be offshoots of the first, and it is from the 
second of the three that the Ba-DJok* of the present pajicr seem to be derived. To 
return, however, to an earlier chito: Car\alho* relates how, in tin? reign of Umbaht, 
the seventh successor to llunga, tho Kioko had begun to mix in Lunda politics, 
ami in the reign of Noeji, tho next sovereign but one, who received Gnu^ in 1847, 
numbers of Kioko were invited into Lunda state to hunt elephanta, the Ba-Lundn 
not being hunters themselves. 

' SP., rol. i, p. 270 ; 8., p. 28; W.', MB.’, p. 3701, etc. 

* 8P, Tol. i, p 160, etc. Thw author, on p 174, also mcntioiM a featWal called the “ Feaal 
of the Qnieeunge,* at which four women and one man were killed and eatra : it {• inlemtinr 
to note that the man in question must he a deer-hiinter. 

• Cl, Toh ii, p <». 

• SP., vol. I, p 270, and vol. il, p 108. 

* p. 848. 


* LM., p m 

• MR’, p. 8761. 
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lie further atates that uiatiy of the Bu-Lutulu were greatly uiiuoyed at the 
presence of these Kioko, anil narrates the collisions which ensued between Uie 
iiihabiLants and the visitors. But the energy of the Kiuko in hunting aud trade 
was destineil to overcome ail olsitacles; and, Uiough in IKoG they Inui not {•aKStHi 
VP} in tlic time of Buchner, tlie latter states tlmt the Kioku were crossing Luiuia 
state in two compact lines, following the courses of litc Kwihi aud Lumdiim, and 
Uiat tlje Lundu empire sUnhI in great danger of lieing cut into sections by them.* 
Schutt* relates the first arrival of a Kioko in the tcrritoiy of the Bashi-Lange, and 
Wissmnnn* s^tenks of the ivory trade between the two jicople as having lieen 
cstablLsheil some years; the latter* also mentions the Kioko as far north on the 
Chikapa as about 7'3U^ S., and Buchner* states that in his time tliey huii 
reached to T’ S., having moved up from 10* S. in twenty yeora. They subsequently 
continueil tlieir progress northwanls as for as 6®, but wore driven back to 7® by the 
Bii-l’indi assisteil by the Ba-Kwese and Ba-Bunda m already related. 

CoxcLUSloS. 

The history of the various migrations may be suinmeil as follows The 
altorigincs of the Kwihi wore, in all probability, the Ba-Saniba, Ba-Songo, Wa- 
Xgongi>, and, possibly, the Ba>Biiiida, the Ba-Yaka extending from the Kwango to 
tlic Inzin. The Ba-Vunzi moved doun from the north, occupying {leacefully n 
country, which was, as yet, very spirsely inhahitctl. The lia-Riidi came next, from 
the Upper Kwango, occupying the country from the Inzia to tlic I/Mngc, and 
reaching os far north as 5 30® S. 

Almost imme<liately, the Ba-Mbala were forced up, from their home on the 
head waters of the Kwengo, between the Ba-Yaka and Ba-I*indi. Tills movement 
had its origin in troiddcs further south, the iiltiinatc cause licing the Ba-Djok* 
applying pressure to the Ba-Tua, who, in their turn, attacked the Ba-Mhala and 
drove them noilh. 

At the same time a tribe of Ba-Yaka revolteil from the Kiamfii, and spread 
eastwards to the Lukula. 

Shortly afterwards the Ba-Huonn, coming from the north, jirohably the region 
of Stanley I'ool, cut through tlic Xorthern Ba-Mbola, and occupied the hanks of 
tlic Kwilu. Tlien followed the arrival of the Ba-Kwesc from the Upper Kwango. 
Tilts jicoplc occupied the two shores of the Kwilu, forcing their way in lictwecn 
the Ba-Mbala aud Ba-IIndi. Being a people amongst wiiom the tribal feeling is 
very strong, they had probably forccil their way througli the sterile country 
occupied by the Ba-Luo. They were stopped in the north by the Ba-Bunda, Ba- 
Pindt, and Ba-Mhala; probably their arrival was the cause of the extension of the 
Ba-Pindl to the Kasai, where they were found by Wissmatin. 

About this time a section of those Ba-Yaka, already estahlished on the Lukula, 
apficar to have forced their way throngli the Ba-Mlwln eastwards, crossing the 

• a, p. 91. * MB', MB.* » A, p 1415. • W.», p. 41, 

• W.» p. 62. * ,MB« 
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Kwilu soniovrhero near the present site of Milchakila, tigUting the Ba-Piudi, Ba- 
Mliab, and Ba-IIuana. Further fighting resulted in tlie Ba-Pindi, who, in thin 
neighWurhoud, are very warlike, cutting utT the castcru section of Its-Yaka, wliich 
now appears ns an enclave. The section of the country in the extreme north of 
the present Southern Ba-Mbala territory appears to Itave belonged at no very 
reniute tlate to the last-mentioned branch of the l>a-Yaka, since villages are found 
Uiere, the inhabitants of which, though Ba-Mbala in habits and speech, admit that 
they are descendants of the Ba-Yaka; moreover, one of the chief villages is called 
Kiyaka. The enclave of Ba-Huana to tlie west of the main body seems to have 
been formed at tlie same time and as the result of the same troubles. In fact, at 
this period, the mouth of the Kwengo appears to have been the focus of deadly 
intertribal strife. Then followed the later movements of the Ba-Kwese, which 
have l)Ocn relate<l in detail in the section dealing with the liLstory of that people, 
culminating in the driving back of the Ba-Djok*, who hod meanwhile penetrated 
os for north ns 6®, and the laying waste of the strip of territory which now 
separates them from Uie Ba-Lua and Ib-Pindi. 

SUPPLEMKSTARY NoTK, «Y T. A. JoYCK. 

One of the most important [loints which may bo raised by any paper Jpaling 
with primitive peopltai, and omi to which few authors furuiah an answer, concerns 
the manner in which the infonnation given was collected. 

As the actual collection of the original nmterial embodied in this paper is the 
work of Mr. Tonlay, such explanation falls, perhaps, most naturally to me. 
Mr. Torday was fortuimtc to ac<iuire n fiuent knowledge of the dialects spoken by 
the Ba-Mbala, Ba-Yaka, and Ba-Huana, and his investigations among each of 
thoeo tribes were carried on personally, without the aid of an interpreter, in the 
native tongue. 

With regard to the Ba-Yanxi, though not speaking the language fluently, Mr. 
Torday know sufficient to Iw able to keep on eflicient check upon his interpreter 
on the rare occasions when tlie services of the latter wore necessary. As a matter 
of fact, most of the information concoming this people was obtained directly from 
Kangwe, chief of Matasu, and Mwama, confidential slave of Chitutu, the chief of 
Nganga, both of whom spoke Kimliala and Chikongo, the latter being a language 
in which Mr. Tortlay is also versed. 

jVinong tljo Ba-Kwese, Muri Kongo, chief of tlie Bagwa-Ndala tribe, was the 
son of a Mo-Mbala woman, and spoke his mother's language with ease; all Ute 
particulars concerning tiiis trilic, and luany relatbg to tins other two, were obtained 
from liim dirccU Among the Bakwu-Aloeingn, Tochi, the son of the cliief Yougo, 
acted as interpreter between Mr. Torday and liis father, tire language employed 
lafing Chikongo. Tire rest of the information oonceming the Ba-Kwese was obtained 
directly from Kangufu, chief of Luchima (Kingongo) who also spoke Chikongo. 

As for the Ba-HndL most of those witli whom Mr. Torday came in contact 
(on the weat bank of lire Kwilu) spoke the dialect of the iia-^llmla. 
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The importance of an investi^rator being able to obtain his information 
personally, by means of the local dialect, cannot bo over-estimated; not only are 
the grave risks of inisapprehensiun, which attend tlie employment of on interpreter, 
obviate*.!, but thu natives themselves are far muru inclined U> 8 )i 0 ak freely to one who 
shows himself conversant with their own tong*ie. It has seemed advisable to uuike 
some such stak'inent as this, since the value of any jNiper lies, not so much in the 
quantity of the information which it contains, an in the degree of reliability which 
can be attached to it. 
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Ikocription of Plata, 

1‘LaTB XVII. 

A.—1. Noitberu Ba-Mbaia fetiah figure plastered with the day (titti), withont which tlie 
figure has no supernatural value. From MolcunjL 

2. Northern Ba-Mbala head-rest; from Puturabumba. 

3. Ba-Pindi figure. 

4. Ba-Pindi uuude. 

R—I. Southern Ba-Mbala figure. 

2. Ba-Buuda whistle ; Kancha River. 

3. Ba-Yaka fetiah mask; Zange. 
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4. Ba-Pindi hoe-handk ; tka btade b fixed in the mouth of the human face and th« 
two horn-like appendage* at Ute lack are uxed for nrraping Mide the weed* 
almad/ removed from the grountL 
&. Ba-Bunila eword ; Kanclia River. 

It. Ita-Kweie liaHket; fur flour. 

PuiTR XVIII. 

I Bu-Pindi pile-clutli, made from palm-leaf fibre and culounsl red. 

3. Ba-Bumla clotli, with inwoven pattern in blvck ; Kancha Itiver. 
n. I. Ita-Kulw fipnie. 

i. B*-Bunda drinking-cup of woven string; Kancha Rivrr. 

3. Ba Kwese coiled batket; fur food. 

4. Ba-Bnuda cup of carved wo«l; Kancita River, 
b. Ba-PindL Ditto. 


PtAT* XIX. 

Fig. I.—Tlie Kiamfu of the B*>Yaka and hU eouncillora 
Figx. i and 3.—Southern Ba-Mbala warrior. 

Plate XX. 

Map of the Kwilu Basin. The antltors route bv boat up and down the river is inilieated 
hv a dotted line in ted, ami not, aa said in the kev, bjr a solid line. 
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ON THE MEDICINE-MEN OF THE TEN’A. 

By the Rev. J. Jirrt 

The following sketch is excluBi%-ely limitwl to a branch of the widespread 
Atlmboskan stock, living in the central part of Alaska, on tl»e \ukon River and 
its tributaries from Tanann down to Koserefsky. Tlie distance between these 
extreme points is about 440 miles, and the natives scattered over this region may 
number 2,000 souls, brit hardly more. Nuliito occupies a central jMJsition in 
this tract, being at 200 miles below Touana and 240 above Koscrefsky. The 
natives directly depending on the Nulato Mission for spiritual assistance are 
distributed over an area; 200 miles long, from Narardotilten (Na'lia'hdorittcn), 
70 miles above NuUto, to Blackburn. 130 miles below Nulato. By actual count of 
the names entered on the Mission Records, they number 700 and some odd souls. 
Supposing the remainder of the area above mentioned to bo proportionally 
i»opulntcd, which is rather to underrate its population, tl»o total number ought to 
be 1,540. Making an allowance for the names not cntere<l on the Mission books, 
one will easily admit that the group of Indians to whom this paper refers is 
composed of more tluin 1,000 and less than 2,000 individuals. In 188,3. one of the 
most accurate explorers of Alaska, Fretlerick Schwatku. esti^mated their number to 
be between 1,200 and 1,500 people (Comj/ilotion of Xarratiixa of Erplorattoni tn 
Alatka-. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1900, p. 349X 

They will bo called in this paper Tcn'a, a word which, in their language, 
lucaus man or mm, and is found with the same meaning in the languages of related 
tribes, under the forms Tinwh. Dini, Diwtjie, Tindjih. etc. To the Russians they 
were known as Inffoliks or IiujaltcU, an offensive api>ellation, meaning " the 
1 gy « »ive„ to them by their Eskimo neighbours, who deserve it much more. 
n,e creiip hero concerned is neatly diri.led in two tribes which join precisely at 
Nulato Tliis place is, on account of the fact, occasionally designated by tliem 
„i^,‘o-teoaladlcruntcn (uil-‘ho-tcnatadle-hnnten). litemlly, the place where we 

arc knottctl together. . 

The hicalily and the people referre^l to losing thus dchned. let us proceed. 

The Tcn'a loro has it that in the old. old times three men startcil out 
u-huiiting together. Two of them wore very rich and inttucntial in tlieir Inbc; 
the other was poor but smart and “ brainy." After many w^do^gs, they bega^o 

,mvc; and as no game ofibrediuclf, the “brainy "man proposed to go back. The 

others laughed him to scorn, notwitlistanding which ho started to returm home, 
they pursuing their adventure. Tliey roamed about, to the very ends of the earth 
continually pressed by hunger, sleeping in the open, and undergoing all kind, of 
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lianluhipfl. They were growing thinner every day, tlieir Kkina were tanned, tlicir 
hair grew long and tough, their dotiies were tom to rags. They looked tnoro like 
wild beasts than like men, an«l began to live as animals. Finally, they were 
transfonued the one into a wolf, the other into a wolverine. And this is the 
reasiin why, uj) U» ihU day, when a Ten’a hunter kills one of thoeo animals, it is 
brought, in great pomp, to the camp. "Tlie chief is coming," they say to each 
other. n>o village goes out to meet him. nio dead animal is brought into a 
cabin; the medicine-man spreads a re<l blanket lK.‘fore it and arranges it into a 
sitting poeluio. Tlien they proceetl to offer him a bomiuet, cacli family semling a 
dish well filled with the Iwat food they can j»rocuro. Tlicse are placed on the 
blanket, and when the lord of tlie forest is supposed to have enjoyed them enough 
and satisfied his posthunwus appetite his mlmirers do the eating for him, and they 
acquit themselves of the task very creditably indeed. No woman is allowed to 
tasto of the offered dishes, men only being entitled to eat the wolf's or the 
wolverine's bonqueU So much for tlw two desperate adventurera The third one, 
on his homeward journey, was beset with wonderful trials, passing through forests 
where the trees enterctl into a dance around him, canoeing through narrows where 
the huge cliffs move<l to and fro, as enormous jaws trjing to devour him; but 
when he finally reachetl hU village, after a long absence, he was emiowed with 
sujxrnalural powers. He hml become a mcflicine-man, and this is the first 
record of a medicine-man in the fabulous annals of the Ten’a. 

Fur tlic understanding of what has to be said it will he useful to remark, 
bidore going any furtlier, that the Ten’a have a wonderful faculty for believing 
or disbelieving wliat they cliooso. Tlieir intollecl seems to be altogether at tlHiir 
will's command, ready to give or refuse its ossmit ncoi>rdiug to the direction which 
it receives from the will They never judge of the cnnlibility of a reiKut or 
statement on the merits of the case. Tlunr criterion is neither the intrinsic 
credibility of the fact, nor tlie extrinsic evidence of testimony that may accomiiany 
it—although they are generally inclined to Udieve whatever is being said. The 
ultimate reason, which can lie dctccteil in almost! every instance os the one tliat 
really determines their belief, is; wliat lienetit sliall accrue to me from such a 
belief? If tlH<y sec in it tlieir own advantage, nothing mure is retiuireil. To 
illustrate this statement, I may bo allowc<l to quote from pi'isonal cx|»ori«mce. 
Many a time Imve Ten’a jxjoplc offered to me to l«lievc all my teachings and 
profess themselves Christians, for the consideration of a sack of flour, or a ]iound 
of t4*a, or a heail of tobacco. And when 1 answered that I did not care for such 
neophytes, they hiugherl at iny simiilicity, but I am sure tliey did not understand 
the reason of iL Notwitlislauding this reply, however, which has lieeu given them 
hundreds of times, as late os Christmas 1905, they came in a depututiun to 
the Nulato Mission, to make some arrangements about the Christmas celebrations, 
rc<iuesling that the Mission would contribuU* u gift to the rejoicings of the people, 
“ and, they added, “ if you ilo so, we shall all lielicve your temdiing, without 
exception.’’ 
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ms dWition i« the cause of the phenomenal credulity with which Itey 
ac.^pt all Uic absurd sayinga of the me<licinc-men. la^causo U>ey ear woe n 

cons^quencea if they refuse U. Kdieve. Similarly H J n^t 

transcendent incredulity with which they disbelieve any teaching tliat dia^s n 
suit their taste with on obstinacy that scU at defiance the most slniigent and 

iiersuasive arguments of our logic. • j 

Tlii. temo ..f mind » |»rtlj- I'tml i" 

c«n.Unt «.,d «nrUo,» of tlmir p«r.nU., m,d (nend.. ^hon W 

,„i„d of . oldid 1 , 0 . «n« K-en tlmomijhly l*rt W bcl.o»e «voml of tlm-e 
ol«nidiUo«. for reoooi.. about « ab.ut.1 o« tlio tbing. lliouistdvfo. it looi», oo it 
«cro. it. l..t.tn.l itidepetideniio. It jodgo. of thiiig. »o loiigor .cor. mg to rrlmt 
it in thorn, but .toording to wlint i. «.id .bout thorn, otid the iiobleitt teulty 
of liiou i. dolled «iid ntimbeil to pntetic.1 usolessnera. I do not know “hotliCT 
Mvege. pie«’nt thi. plieiionienon of inteliectiml degnid.tioit. hot I linvo 
noti^i it in tliewi. And it i».l»infiil eight indeetl, tor one tnuneii to think 
luid remoin, to »• nulli.v of hi. tellowKmmtures trainetl, » to »po.k, to oiditni 

and unretuon. , 

Tlie religious tencU of tlicae people are most rudimentary. 1 ley « 

religion, in the proper sense of the word. i.r.. inasmuch as religion impla^ tW 
relations of man witli the Deity. Tlicy hare even no notion of Ood, and seen 
have l«en. for ages liack, devoid of any knowledge of tlie Supremo Itemg. All 
their belief is centred on the devnls. They know of nothing else that trun^nds 
the visible world. Rut the existence, the power, the continual action around them 
of the evil spirits, are things as famUiar to tladr minds as is to us the notion o 
Divine iWidence or of tlio ,>owor of tlm Almighty. And since, as has just 
been remarked, their is.wer of Udief is very great, the intensity as well as Um 
extent of their deril-belicf is l«yond our conotqaiona Tlmr 
Klways on the alort to descry some devil moving almut in the dark or in the bre^ 
Sit » th. 0 ... m... 1., .nd no »prioo of .hr nnnilr fmicy 1 . .r» .t-gr. fnr 
them to l«lieve. Hence, to hear then. talk, one would think that they an, 
constantly in touch will, the devil, that they hare seen it hundreds of Hnms. and 
Hull thovkiiow by their names almost the whole court of U.s ^umc Ma^ty. 
Anyone of the older folks on this subject would put Uhi TascU in tlu, shmkv 
Insunocs might Ih, adduccl without end. but. to kei-p will.in the Umnds. I sliall 

only quote two. , . 

loast year, a native of Koyukuk Station. Thomas Dnton. who m not a 

medidno-man. nor the near relative of a me<licinc-man. and who m practical 
matters is a sensible fellow. i»crfectly straight and square in his dealings, a 
married man with a little family of three nice children, snd whom I have every 
niwon to think perfectly sincere, relatoil to me. very seriously ami in great 
earnest, the following fact. It happeiieil in March. 190o. I was on t e spring 
hunt," ho said. '* walking aloue in the woods. I hcanl some iioi^ behind me. 
as of one walking, and suddenly, liefore 1 had lime to turn and h»k. 1 was 
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seueU around the waist by what seemwl to be a short man about four feet lugh. 
The two hands, aa black as that stove," and he poinUxl to one near by, “ clutched 
in front of me, were all I could see of the tiend. His grasp was strong, but, 
iK'sidos, I felt inwaixlly overpowered. Although my anus were free, I had not 
the strength to raise them in defence. My breath almost failed me; my heart 
was beating as if waullDg to jump out of my breast, and I was sweating profusely. 

I made some feeble efforts to disengago myself, but I felt powerless. I waa 
conscious tliat the one holding iiio w'oa a tlevil, though 1 could not see him. 
Then I tried to remember the words of prayer, but not one came to my mind. 

I mode more and more efforts, till, at last, I recalled some few words wliich I 
hail hcanl in tlic church. As soon os 1 uttered them the grasp of the black 
clutches began to loosen. At the same time luy memory seemed to grow stronger; 
I succeeded in reiieating a whole sentence. Ui>ou which 1 suddenly felt myself 
free. Tlioro was a ruuuiug behind: I tuniod, and saw a black tiling disapiiearing 
among tliu trees." It would lio useless to relate the aiguiucnt which we had 
over this. .Suftioe it to say that no reasons of mine could convince him of his 
mistake, nor even give him the slightest doubt: he had seen uud felt; and how 
could he doubt! 

In January, 1 bnpiionetl U,i be talking, at Kallug. with Auguslua 

Tsaika, a man almiit tliirty-five or forty yearo of age, who lia« had successively 
two wives, the last one dying in the fall of 1!)05. Wo were speaking 
of the meilicine-mcn and their devils. “ Well," said Tsaika, ” 1 am not a 
medicine-man but I liave seen dvvila many time). Once, wo were aliout fifteen 
in a cabin, on the Innoko River. It was rather late at night. I went out. Tlio 
door was not oiwniug directly outside but into a 8<irt of n shed, having large 
o]>enings on both sides. It was bright moonliglil and the floor of the shed was 
as white as snow, the moon sinning on it. As soon as I ateppcnl out of the 
cabin, I saw a black thing, shapeil e.\aclly ns a man, hut sliorter, lying on the 
floor in the white moonlight. ’Oh! oh I* I thought,' here is a devil.’ 1 was 
not scared, because I luul been well instructed how to beliave under such 
circiimsUnces. 1 went to it and passed iiiy liand all over ita l»oi|y. Tlio natives 
who know about it," he remarked," always ilo so; and if you do, the devil will 
not harm you. I touched it all over; it was cold and (juite hairy. When I 
Uiuched the am-pit, he liegnn to chuckle. I stoppetl one moment and ... it 
waa gone. 1 did not see it any more. I struck a match and looked in the 
conjcrs of the shwl: nothing. Tlicn 1 went in, and told the others nljont it. 
•Oh! yes,’ they said, ‘we sec him often. Ho is quite a customer around here.* 
In Uie same place," he went cn to say. “ there lived a man who was frequently 
invaded by a ilevil. Once we were about twenty persons, squatting around in tbo 
cabin. He waa among ns. .Suddenly he stood up. unbuttoned his trousers and 
drawers, and hia belly swelled to enormous proportions. Then he be^an to tell 
us many ficcrct thing?, that were perfectly true, but were known only'to a few of 
us, so that ho made mnny oshnmeil of themselves. But no one ilareil to nqily. 
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Itocause wo ull knew that Uie devil wa.s in him. He was several hours iu that 
condition, after which he began to foel very thirsty. In a short while he drank up 
nil the water tliat was in the house. In the comer, there was a pretty large tub, 
one half of a largo barrel which had been sawed in two. Tliis had been used, 
according to the custom prevalent in that place, as a chamber-pot. It had not 
Ijcen emptied for montlts and had a terrible steucli. Well, you woiddn't believe 
it, but I saw it; he drank it all, to the very lost drop, and titon the devil left him." 
He continued: " The poor man died some years after, wirilst the devil was in liiin. 
I was there and saw it too. His belly Wtos so swollen that they could not fold up 
his legs, to bury him iu tlio onlinary |K>8ition ” (that of the child in tire mother’s 
womb); " so they remained half-stretched. He was so heavy that no two men 
could move him. They tied him to a {>ule just about the size of this storo-pipo " (it 
was 7 inches iu diameter), “ then four men got hold of each end, and the eight of 
tliem carrying the pwle on their shoulders began to move, with great difficulty, 
towards the bmyiug ground. But, before they reache<l it, the pole broke suddenly, 
though it was a tough green spruce, atid the body fell so heavily that it sank into 
the ground ami made a grave for itself. Wo line«l it with birch bark, pushing it 
down with sticks, for no one would venture to go down in the hole, although it 
was large enough. Then wo hcape«l logs and stones over it. It is still them: 
anylMMly can show it to you, if you go to that place." 

These instances will l )0 sufficient to sliow in whnt sort of an intellectual 
atmosphere tlie Tcn’a live. Tims one may better undersuiul how they really 
believe the tales of the rntMlicine-man, and what sort of an inlluence Iw exeici«e« 
over them. 

To return, tlien, to the religious or philosophical notions of the Teu’u. 

They believe in the existence of numerous devils, spirits, indeed, but witli a 
sort (»f an aerial body, not of the same matter as our own bodies, but, as it were, 
Hometliiug iutermerliate between body and soul. They are termed, in general, 
tniuUfye, evidently from tso-ne/a-ye, the evil thing, or nfktdxaUara (nekedzaltalia), 
n word which could las rendererl as the swifU or the quick-mortn, the prefix rfcn 
with Uio root tur (ta‘h) being used to signify dances and quick motions. 

These spirit* are essentially malignant, and their solo purpose is to do Iioriu. 
There is a sort of a hierarchy or subordination among them, the most i>owerfuI 
Isjiiig always spoken of as twnttyt, never as wkcdxnltarn, hut the inferior 
being indifferently designated by either name. 

Some spirits minister to men, mostly to help them in doing evil, but 
cocasionally also to provide for them the necessaries of life. Even in tliia, 
however, the spirit's intention is to do harm, viz,, to the enemies of the one 
whom he helps. They do not actually suppose that tlie spirits help men, bat 
that men, who have power to command the spirits, by this means may help 
other men. 

A spirit, considered in bis capacity of familiar demon or being ministering to 
a is called sra, a root-word which seems to have no other meaning, or also, 
VoL. .\xxvn. ^ 
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atfa, oUaa, which seems to meiiii a male, for the root-suthx tta proiierly lueaiis 
vtaU, as appoora in randlla ( hanOlU) a maltMieer, a buck, from rand^ (‘haii6ya) u 
(leer; tintt^.n male-dog, from /iA‘, dog, etc. These words are used mostly among 
the adepts, the common people, in urdiuaiy ciroumstanoes, use the terra 
luktdsaUartu 

A man or woman, who has at his or her command one of these familiar spirits, 
is a medicine-man or a medicine-woman, as the case may be. The Indian word 
for these is teyen, a shortened form of trytuen, the one who bewitches or conjures, 
from tl»e verb: CKyeo. I witch or conjure. Tliey are also called lUtni, kotniyt, the 
teller, the one tliat tolls, llie Itussians designated them by the word ahamAn, 
which, according to Ivan I'etrof, is **a Kamchatkan term for sorcerer or medicine¬ 
man. used by many tribes who once were subject to Russian influence" {TTu 
Populaiion and Btaourtti 0 / Alaska, 1880; printed in the Compilation of Narratim 
of Erploralions in Alaska ; Washington; Government Printing Oflioe, 1900, p. 108). 
lliis a]i{icllation is not uncommonly used by travellers and explorers. 

There are undoubtedly more inodicino-meu than women, ond I would estimate 
the proportion to be one medicine-woman for every' five medicine-men. Roth 
sexes, however, are ecioully admissible to the profession, and it sliould be 
understood in what follows that what is said of medicine-meu applies equally to 
raediciuo-womcn. 

Wiether a medicine-inan can have at his command more than one spirit b a 
question which I cannot presently answer. I can only say tliat I never heard of a 
single instance of the case. It is admitted commonly, though, that, by means of 
bbone spirit, a mcdicinc-man'can muster up a few others, to iierform some unusual 
Uak. An instance of thb kind b on record, and this b the legend of the formation 
of the Kayar (Kaya'h) Slough.* The legend runs tlius;-The Kayar Indians once 
a numerous tribe and Imving powerful midicine-men. were getting litU of 
portaging their canoes through lakes and marshes wheno'cr they would come to 
the Yukon. Tlicy requested tlicir medicine-men to liave a channel dug for llm 
puqKise. which would connect the Kayar settbments, by an all-water route, to the 
Yukon River. Whereupon three of those worthies joined together, at a place 
coUed Tartaenibanton, on an bland of tlm Yukon River, about 20 miles lielow tlie 
actual site of Nubto, and, having gathered the people in one house, charged them 
not to leave tiro place nor to look at what was going on. untU they would give 
them leave to do so; for the spiriu to bo summoned for the puqiose were of the 
highest order, and any profane person, even if he only saw them for a moment 


• la. tld. local rai»nins.a» word designate, a Bide . 

fromanver. Itu threughwt AUaka, whert auch nmneroi^^. K ^ 

Slough IB inooiTBcUy repTMeatod, on aU the luapB I h^re ien, aa t»i auudl riv .5*^" 

•emptying into the Yuhaa, about mid-vay betWNaa Nulato and Kalua which 

tha nap of 1904, ia really the entraoca or inlet of the alouirb * the othm- .n • * l** 

Vukao babw Koltag. (wlW Wj.uk River on the 

mouth of the riough. There i. a amall river,*th. Rotoloo (‘HotoioS 

etlUnortherhmoit tiinL - - - ~ ' “'"""’"J bto the .lough 
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uasnure to dio. Then tlieyset to work and began the incantatiouB. Seven spiritit 
wore detaclHHl for the expedition. They started from a point oppoaite to the island, 
on the south bank, and began to make their way to Kayar, swallowing up the ground 
as they passed, and a mighty crooked way it was, too, as the interminable winding of 
the Slough shows up to this day. In a few hours they hod joined the Rotolno, and 
the Yukon rushed ita waters through the new channel, towards the Rotolno, making 
a 8har{> bend at the junction, and thence flowing down witli the peaceful Rotolno, to 
the lower moutL lYlien the task vras achieved, the seven spirits were tittMl.and lay 
down to rest for a while. Wliilst they were sleeping, two young men, who were 
not swore of tlie presence of these high personages, came down the Rotolno in 
their canoes. The one who was paddling ahead came uuexpecteiUy at the turn 
and beheld the frightful sight. He ulteied a load slirick, stood up in his canoe, and 
dropped dead. His companion saw this, though ho could not yet see the aw'ful 
monsters and it was his good luck that he did not see them. Warned by the fate 
of the other man. he made for the hank and lurked under the brush for a couple of 
days, after which he saw the people coming in their canoes from Tartsenibaiiten, 
who told lum of what bad happoned. Nothing was ever found of the unfortunate 
fellow who had with mortal eyes gazed upon the seven spirits. 

The same legend, with some dilference in the details, is current about auotlicr 
slough, opposite tlio mouLli of the Koyukuk River. In tliis case, however, the 
medicine-men were many, and the spirits, who performed the task, only two. The 
slough is much larger tliau that of Kayar, l>emg, in fact, practically the main 
channel of tlie Yukon. But the verj' oouflguratiou of the river countenances the 
native tradition, tlmt the main channel was formerly the nortliern one, and that 
the actual suutbcni one is of a comparatively recent date.' 

Tlie social standing of a lucdiciue-mon is, on the whole, a desirable one; but 
it bus also ita drawbacks oud its dark side. The medioine-man is decidedly 
influential among his fellow savages. He is consulted and listened to, on account 
of tlm SHiierior knowledge imparted to iiini by the spirits. He is feared, on 
account of his power to do evil, viz., to cause the death of a person, to ruin his 
undertakings, to render him unsuccessful in the hunt by driving away the game 
from his path, to cause tlie loss of his property, of his strength, of his health, of 
his faculties, etc. The medicine-man is rich, because his services, when summoned, 
or oven when accepted though uncalled for, ore generously remunerated. He is 
resjiected on account of his continual intercourse with the supernatural world. His 
words, when said in a peculiar low loue, with a momentary glow in the eyes, which 
seems able to control at will, or when uttered during his sleep (real or 
feigned), are token as oracles, as the very words of the spirit. In short, for these 
tribes who have no- chiefs, no religion, no medical knowledge, he is the nearest 
approach to a chief, a priest, und-a physician : to a chief, because he practmally forms 
and models the public opinion, the only rule among Ten'a, to a priest, because 

> It is to be regretted, iudeeJ, that thaee medieme-'men lire not hired by the Pkn&ma Ouial 
cotapaaies: there would be ■ great esriag of time sad meoey. ** ...... 
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he acts as ihe inlenneiliary between the visible and iho invisible world, to a 
physician, Wcaoso hU power enables him to cost away devils by which diseases are 
caused. 

One ouj'ht to add that all diseases, acconling to Ten’a nio<licine, originate 
in a spirit locating himself in a person's liody. Tim medioine-man, liaving a 
devil at his service, may, by means of it, exjml the intruding spirit, provide<l, of 
oourse, that his own demon he more powerful than the intruder. If the reverse 
happens, ho fails in his attempts to euro the siok person, and incurs no odium by 
the fact It is not his fault, if his spirit is not stronger than the opposing one, anil 
he is not made responsible for it. 

It is readily acknow1e<lged tint every individual spirit has but a limitoil 
])ower, and this accounts for the superiority of certain medicine-men over others: 
it is all owing to the superiority of their spirits. Ami when it happens that two 
roe^licine-men are enemies of each other, the one who has the stronger spirit is 
sure to triumph over his opponent sooner or later. But this is a groat source of 
misohiof to the relatives of a medicine-man. If he happen to be at odds with 
another, each spirit working zealously for his own man, the darts, so to 8{>eak, 
which are sent by one spirit may be averted by the other, but if this other spirit 
is not very powerful ho will only turn aside the infernal darts, which will strike 
the relatives of the medicine-man, leaving him unhurt I hod an instance of this 
in the spring of 190.^, when one of the Kaltig Indians, Ignatius Kayirnd’an, 
commonly known as " Big William," was accidentally shot by one of liis companions 
on the hunt As he did not die imniccliately, I was called upon for meilical 
assistance and went to Kaltag, but found him already dead. His brother-in-law, 
amidst his lamentations, addressing me, saiil: " Why is it that there are still 
mcdicino-mcn living among us?”. As I failed to see the connection. 1 enquired 
why ho said so. “ Don't yon see ?" ho replied; “ two of his uncles arc medicine¬ 
men, and they liavo many enemies. Now aomc of these, being medicine-inen 
themselves, arc trying to kill the uncles. But these uncles are protected by tlicir 
own spirits, and the evil directed against them falls on their relatives. This is how 
tlris man diwl. Yes," he empliaaize<l, '• the ine<lioiue-incn are veiy bad, and we 
have no use for them!" 

This is, in truth, the objectionable side in the condition of a medicineman. 
He is inQuenlial, feared, resiieoted to a certain extent, i-eceives abundant gifts 
from his follow natives, but ho is not loved, nay, he is strongly dUliketl. He may 
win the gratitude of patienU who believe they luive been cured by him; but he 
is always considered a dangerous jwrson, who may at any time turn against his 
best friends and cause their death, eiiber willingly and by witchcraft, or even 
unwillingly by the inadequate protection of his spirit Ho is awata' of this 
feeling, too. and though he generally disregarda it. it weiglis ut times heavily upon 
him. He then wishes that he had never become a sorcerer. But it is too 
ba«; to renounce his profession, ho would need courage enough to withstand ti e 
gwooral discontent of the people, who. though they dislike the sorcerer, 6rmly 
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Iwlicve tliat they are in need of his services. To them he is a necessary evil. 
To alxlicatc would be to incur the popular disgrace, anti there are few Ten’a who 
have the strength to do so. 

As has been said, the modicine-man does not choose his own spirit, but he is 
chosen by him. There is a vocation, a devilish calling to the craft, which one 
imiv disregard but cannot make for oneself—at least, according to the Ten’a 
notions. Some, indeed, are naturally pretlisposc.l to the calling. A peculiar 
dofttrmity, which singles a man out of the vulgar crowd, is a sign of vocation. 
Tims the cross-eyed, the cripple, the lame, the sterile women, are more apt tlmn 
others to be called to the devil-craft. Thus, for instance, TinSuka (Ti'benka), a 
famous shaman of the Kayar Indians, mentioned by Dali (Alatla and Us Resources, 
p. 205) under the name of TiSkunka, had a sort of an appendix, probably a 
BUjierficially located cyst, about the size and the form of the thumb, hanging from 
his breast. Several whom I knew were cripples, and the two medicine-women 
with whom I am well acquainte<I are sterile. 

Tlie calling to the profession is by the finding of a kannih (ka'hunili), which 
invariably hapjoens in this way. Tlie predestined individual, as yet unaware 
of his election, has a dream. The circumstances seen in the dream may 
vary. To some the dream will picture their roaming in the woods and finding the 
lutrunih ; to others, it will be likewise a walking through the forest and meeting a 
nice-looking boy, who will ask them whether they would be glad to possess 
jinetcrnalural powers, or some similar bnpi)cning. Tho next day, the dreamer, 
generally filled with hopes and excitement, starts rambling through tlie woods. 
If ho sees an animal, he wiU pursue it. but he will bo led by circumstances, 
which do not depend on him, to a place which ho recognises at once as the one 
he has seen in hU dream. He looks around; perhaps the same boy who spoke to 
him in the dream will bo there to help him; anyhow, without much effort, he 
nolicw. at the foot of a large tree, a blue flame covering a round space about the 
sixe of a common plate, say eight inches in diameter. He draws near, and there 
he liehohls Uie karunih, small round bodies like beads, of the size of salmon-eg^s, 
i.e.. about as big ns a poo. Tlrey are of all colours, from twelve to twenty in 
nuiul»er. very seKlom more, their number lieing in proportion of the power of tho 
connectwl devil Tljcy seem to be alive, moving and dancing in a circle around 
ihe blue flame, passing again and again before his fn-scinated eyes. IJo generally 
hesitates for a long while; for there is nothing more irresolute than a Ten’a, and 
ho knows that it lies within him now to answer or not the call to the spirit’s 
friendship. He may leave them and go his way; and I know one who boasts of 
having done so. Generally, though, he U glad of the find,and determines to pick it 
nji. Ho takes the first bead tliat l»e can catch, lays it on the palm of his left 
hand, applies the lip of his right fore-finger on it, and, making a strong act of his 
„.ill__or imagination—ho wishes for a certain specified power connected with It, 
saying, for instance, to himself, “ This will give mo the power to call the game and 
bring good luck on the huuL" He then looks for a sign tliat liia wish is granted. 
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If lie iwes. for instance, an animal coming out from the woods, be it a rabbit, a 
grouse, or oven a vulgar luouae, he knows thereby that he has liis wish. He then 
l>uU hack the grain and picks np another, which he holds in the name way, saying. 
Iterhaps, “This will give me power for calling or sending away devils." 
Whereupon a mysterious shiver passes through his whole frame, and he Incomes 
aware that he lias the desired faculty, and lluw he jiroceeds to wish over each and 
every one of them. If some wish is not grante<l, the warning of acknowledg¬ 
ment fails to Come; then he has to hold the l>ett<l and try another wish, until he 
stnkes the right one. The reason of this is that not all spirits have all jsiwors. and, 
acconling to sound philosophy, no one am grunt what he has uoL He may 
Impiien to wish for Uiings which are beyond the power of the particular spirit 
wth whom he is contracting. These are not granted, of course, and he must hit 
on the proper ones. There should be but little difficulty in this, liecausc the 
cycle of wishes is always about the same. When he has pasaerl nil the grains over, 
ho fibers them all and places them carefully in a small skin pouch, or. in mir 
civilised days, in a small brass box, generally an empty Wx of Winchester 
primers. He now carries the amulet around with him; he does not fear the loss of 
it, for ho knows that, if it happened to be lost or stolen, it would find its way bark 
to his jiocket witlwut any more effort than a wiali on his part. Ho is a malicine- 
mon. 


Such is the ceremony of investiture. As may be noticeil. it h not done by 
mortal honiL It is all under the immediate guidance of the spirit, and one must 
acknowledge lliat for rude savages the fake is a good one, woU oombined and 
ingeniously put up. A spirit is attached to. literally tud to (ro ladlmin) the kanmih 
and this becomes tho familiar spirit of the new medicine-man. The man 
generally does not see liira. Tlie spirit may have goo.1 reasons to abscond, as had 
the veiled prophet of Khorassan ; but Uki fact is, that the inedicine-man. without 
seeing him. is aware of his presence an.l feels the benefits of his protection 

When he nec^ to exercise Ids supernatural jKiwers, the shaman takes 
rein the pouch or tlie box (m a soliUry place away from the indiscreet looks of 
the profanoX tlie iaraa.A which is fit for the purpes*. He must know them all 
unlividually. and remember their destination, or elre he runs tho risk of a 
conspicuous failure. Ho drojia it into a cup of water and swallows it Never 
mmd where it goes, it will be found again in the l>ox. m, soon as ilcsired. and 
while the htruHik is in him ho will j^rform as a full-fl«lg«l pricsL 

As to the worrl *«ni».A,it applies to the whole collection as well as to oacl. 
m parUcular. Ten’a words, unless they designate persons, have no ,ru.,ial 
fonn for the plural; the verb that governs them only clianges its fonn Hence 
w^n one gram is m^t tho form for a singular object is used, with the sare’ 

' "i f coUection is spoken of. the fonn for a plural object 

tt used the word teraniA remaining the same. The etymology of Uie word i« 

J^ry obacure to me. Tlie root nth which seema to be the main part of it 

has a \ cry general meaning, signifying oduw* or/wirer. ^ 
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Ahliou^Ii a me<licine-mnn, aa wich, is considered to be above the common 
l)coiile, his ordinary life uml his daily occupations in no wise difler from those (jf 
his follow tribesmen. He hunts and traps, fishes, chops woo«l, works, just as they 
do. Tlie consequence is, that by these means he earns as good a liWiig as any 
other Ten’a He does even better, on this score, than tlm average of them, because 
he is generally smarter. With what accrues to this fwm the exercise of hi* 
pm-lenmtural powers he has always plenty. His gains from this source always 
come to him as gifts. An Imlian, it is true, never gives but to receive, and an 
Indian gift always turns out to be a rontmejia in Honiinaltu of the kinds do ut de* 
or do ut/aria*. But the n)c<licine-nmn never requires anything os pay or salary for 
his service*. Ho renders his services only after having received a gift, Imt it is a gift, 
and u gift it must be. Tire action of making a present to the medicine-man to securo 
his help is expressed hy a special wonl uskiin, derived from the roottire, and 
which would mcaii literally, I set tire to, I burn. A few examples will suftk’iently 
illustrate the process, and offer a general riew of the shaman’s work. The. most 
coiiiruori fjccurronces are the forelclling of future events and the healing of discascrl 
l>creon8. The former is always at Uie disposal of the grceily and covetous sorcerer, 
and these are the majority: the hitter is occepte*! by any shaman when the 
opportunity ofTcra. 

To work out some profit from his knowledge of future events, a sliamun 
generully proceeils in this way. 

He Ukes notice that one or other of his neighlKiurs and friends is in |»osHe8aion 
Ilf some desirable article, as a fine blanket, or a valuable gun, or a new cooking 
stove. He comes to the owner, or to some of his relatives whom ho knows to he 
thorough liclievcrs, and confidentially lets out that he has hml sad intelligi’iico 
communicateil to hiiii. ooncoruing the sard person, and this ho discloses, as it were, 
reluctantly; the unfortunate man is doomed to die witliin a certain space of tiruo, say, 
for instance, before the next spring. Others indeed will go at it in a brutal way, and 
say that lliey will make liim die liefore the spring. But this rough way of dealing 
with the nuitter is excepliouaL Tlie news, of course, brings great conslernaliou to 
the whole family, to whom it is speedily imported. The person conoomwl Iregins 
to think of some vahrablo present U> offer to tlm sorcerer, tliat he inay avert the 
imitcnding calamity. Ho generally chooses the lust tiling he has, and is pretty 
sure to hit on the covcUxl object, which lajing offered to the meilicino-man and 
iu;copUHl hy him, will set nU things aright, Iii eonsideratiou of this gift—for 
it goes under no other title—the shaman will either perform solemn incantations, or, 
by a more act of liis will, commiasiou liis familiar spirit to save tlie threatened life. 
The doomed one does not die, the power of the great mediciue-nmn is eubauced, 
and he is liable to receive more gifts from other members of the family, as tokens 
of their gratefulness for his valuable assistance. As one can see, the process 
is simple enoiqjh, and it works admirably on the credulous and timid Ten’a. 

Similar dealings have been attributed to sorcerers of Uic Hawaiian Islands, 
with this peculiar feature, however, that the mediciue-iuen of those Islands are 
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skilled in the manitfacture of poisons, hy which they contrive to hriu}' nhout the 
fulhlmeut of their predictions. The Tcii'a fully believe that their own shnnians 
can obtain the saino result by means of their devils. But there is no one fact 
known to me that would offer a ground to the supposition that they can jjoison 
their victims. It may have been the case in olden times, but nowadav's, us far h.s 
I know, they have no knowledge of poisons nor of any way of iireparing them. 
Moreover, if it ha]>)>en8—and the case begins to bo not uncommon—tiiat the person 
wljoso death is announced disbelieves the pretiiclion, it remains without effect. I 
have seen two notable instances of this. Tlic one happened last winter, at 
Koyukuk Station twenty miles above Xulato. An Indian wouuui, marricrl to a 
white man who is trading at this jiost, was the object of such a prediction. She and 
her relatives were in great anxiety, but the white man, whose eoimcnt slic knew wtw 
needed to dispose of her or his property, alieolutely refused to gratify the meilicinc- 
inan’s imi)udcnce. She fell sick, no dotiht from the fright, and I was calle<l njKui 
to interfere and encourage her failing sjiirits. She finally was persuadwl t*> try 
and overcome her fear; the fatal period possccl and though rather unwell, she Is 
still alive. 

The «>tljer instance took place in tlie winter of 1901. A native, who claims to 
!« a half-breed Russian, though I am convinced he is a full-blootl Ten'a who was only 
adopted by a Russian convict, was living at a small village called Koye-knsten, 
some twelve miles nlwve Xulato. A ine«licinc-man came down from tho Kovukuk 
River, and made to him the dreadful ilisclosure that ho would surely die before the 
ice would break on the Yukon. "Hold on I” said tho other, "do you know to 
whom you are talking f I am the son of a white man. and you have' no busineM 
to tell mo such nonsense. I know wliat this means. You are after mv now 
blanket, but yon won't gel it, and I won’t die either." The sljaman went nwav, 
shaking his head in an ominous manner, and refused to say a word more on tlie* 
subject, although tho relatives were anxious to hear some particulars. Tlie wife of 
the doomed man was tho most affecte<l, but ho stood it bravely. Of courec lie 
neither died nor even fell sick, and during the winter of 1902 he was relating tho 
fact to me. in presenooof many who had witnessed it. and triumphantly added ; 
" Here now I am, os ludo and hearty os ever. It is one year since that happened • 
1 am not dead, and I still have my blanket." This man's name is Rem? Koltsiki 
and, if he is not a half-breed, he is surely worthy to be reckoned as one. 

During the spring of the same year. 1902. I witnessed another instance of 
disbelief in tho shaman’s foreknowleiige wliich it may not lie uninteresting to 
quote. I was spending a week in the same village. Koyiikasten. lodging assail 
travellers do, in the house of a native. My host was a aimple-mindc<l. good-natured 
fellow, who two years later shot himself in a fit of discoaragemciit or insnnitv 
His wife, much older than he, was the ruling power, not only in the house but nl.w 
in tho village, and still is veiy- infiucntial in the upper tribe • 

cx-mcdiaiio woman, formerly held in great repute as such, who had given up tho 
profession in order to become a mciiiler of the Church. AfP-r a Ionjr probation 
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I ImJ finally admitted her to the Sacraments some days before. She had therefore 
two reasons to disbelieve: the one, her newly professed faith, ond the other, her 
knowledge, personal and experimental, that the whole sliamanship is an imposition. 
They were both, husband and wife, bnsily engaged in completing their preparations 
for the spring hunt, polishing gnns, loading shells, sewing a tent, etc. An old 
me<licinc-man, Kapsul, cntcreil, and, as customary with travellers and passers-by 
was welcomed with a substantial lunch. When he had finished, he said a few 
words, which I did not understand, in a low tone and dejierteiL My host and his 
wife looked at each other, as in surprise, for half a minute, then tlie woman began 
lolaiigk Cicero has ol>ecn'ed, of old, that one could hardly see how iiaruspices 
could look at each other without laughing. She said to me: “Did you notico his 
last wonLs?“Xo,”8aid I. “'Well,” sIjc replied, “he made a prediction. Ife 
said that wc would not go to hunt this spring." “And what of it ?” I enquired. 
“ It means.” she went on, “ that either we shall be prevontc<I hy some accident, or 
at least that we will be unsuccessful." “ ^Vlmt arc you going to do ? ” I insisted. 
" Oh I " said the woman, *' I know all about that I Wc shall start in two days, and 
Ik: os successful as we usually are, God so willing. I know about it, believe me.” 
Tliey went and made a good catch, so good that she was in a hurry to inform me of 
it, and as soon os they reached a telegraph station, on Uicir way hack, she sent 
me a message stating that they bad killed five deer, seven beavers, and I don't 
know what else. 

Such instances as these are by no means the common rule, and to each of the 
above mentioned I might oppose about twenty in whicli the Ten'o credulity paid a 
generous tribute to the medicine-man and his devils. 

The liealing of the sick is the other ordinsry source of ix'vcuue to the sliainan. 
He docs it in varioas ways. He may just take a cup of water, blow into it, and give 
it to the iMiticut to drink, who feels instantly relicve<l. A case of this kind happeneil 
in the latter {mrtof the winter of 1905,at a village situated six miles below Xuinto, 
and known as Nikulik.ikat. A yoitng woman, Olga Kats, a primipnra, was in the 
pains of liilioiir. As these were unusually severe, she sent to Xuhito for some 
medicine, which I gave to tlie nicaseiiger, instructing him iiow she should u.se it. 
She did so, hut as the result was not instantaneous, acconnted it null, and called 
in the medicinc-man. He gave her a cup nf water to drink in which he 
hml blown, and immcKliately she was delivcre<i. When she related to me the 
fact, I felt almost soriy that I had given her anytiiing at all, Iiut I could never 
IMirsuoiie her that the first metlicinc bad contributed more than the socunii to 
the desired restiU. 

The solemn performance is mucli more sltowy, and well calculated to itnpre-as 
the imagination of tlie natives, who, whenever they are under on excitement, get 
altogether ont of their wita 

Tlie mcdicine-tnaii is nut gencrnlly askeil to iK*rfonn. The invitation or 
suggestion is done covertly, in n mysterious and iiidiroel way. A relative, or a 
parent, of the sick pot:*oii goes to viail the shaman. He briiiga along with him 
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H present of some kind, say n sack of flour, or a I>eavcr skin, or a blanket, which. 
ui>on entering the house or tent, he lays in a comer. He then proceeds to 
converse on couiuiouplaco topics, which hu brings gradually to bear on the 
sick person’s condition. This he describes with all particulars, generally with 
colossal exaggerations, equally emphasizing his own grief over the suflerer’s ailmeuta. 
When this is dune conscientiously, and perliaps many times repeated over ami 
again, he waits for the oracle. The medicine-man may answer simply that nothing 
should be feared, tlmt the disease will not prove fatal, and send him back 
reassurctl. In this case he is supposed to work the cure without more ado, by an 
act of his will, directing his spirit to do the job. Of course, ho keeps the present; 
though, if the patient should die, he would be bound,in strict duty to restore it, or 
its value, to the one who otfered it These people being constantly sick, all Uie 
year round, from one complaint or another, this simplified pnxjcss has to lie 
frequently mlopted, for a too frequent repetition of the grand incantations 
would be exhaustive to the medicinc-man and prn1«hly also weaken the faith 
of the believers: ab tmiuiu nnnfit jHtgsio, os the scholastic philosophers say. 

Or,again, the shaman may think it proper to give the full performance. If so, 
he warns the one who has prompted it (by ginng tlie present) that the case is a 
difficult one, and that he will have to go ami attend to it himself. Tlie lime is 
appointwl generally for lliat very cveuiug, and all the village is informetl, one 
]ierson by the other, in mysterious undertones, that the incantation is about to 
Uke place. A sort of awe penadcs the place. A supernatural influence swms 
already to hong over it 

Wlien the time is come, the believers, one after auollier, repair to the sick 
man’s house. Tliey do not walk to it openly, but stealthily, as it were, singly 
or two at a time; neither do they go in many at onoe, but few at a time. When 
a sufficient quorum is gathered the raediciue-man sets to work. 

For what follows. I feel bound to declare, though it may be of little 
moment, tliat I have never been an eye-witness of the scene. No mi*dicine- 
miui that I know of would venture to perform in presence of tlie prieat But 
tlie Rev. Father Ragaru, in the early years of his stay at Nulato, once luul an 
opportunity to gaze at the scene, whilst standing on the outside by an 
open window. It U mainly from his d(?«cription, together with a few dcUils 
supplied by natives themselves, that I have drawn up tlio sketch. 

Tlie patient is hud upon a bed, in a corner. Tlie amlioncc arc squatting all 
around, along the walls of the cabin. The incdiciiie-iuaii is in the miildle. They 
begin, the sliaman leatling, to hum a plaintive tune, tlie voices being gradually 
raised to a louder, but not very loud, utterance. After a few minutes, the 
medicine-mau, covering himself over tlie head and shoulders with a blanket, 
begins a sort of dance, keeping lime with the tune, which he sings all along, his 
voice pracUcally covering the hununiug of the audience, which sounds os a sort of 
an echo to it His motions, slow at first, gradually become quicker until he works 
himself to a regular mad dance. Perspiration runs freely over bis whole body, his 
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face, di8iort€<l by effort, amuinea a hideous appearance, saliva drops^ from his 
mouth, and his voice, tired hr the comiimous yclIiuK, liccomes hoarse. Xecdless to 
say, the excitement of the assistants is not a whit less than his own, and only the 
Vireater because it is kept under control. The patient has to he very sick indeed 
if he does not feel the influence, and if his imagination and credulity am not 
roused to the utmost. This may go on for one. two, or even three hours. HiuUly. 
when the sliamnn thinks tliat enough has Iwen done in the way of incantations, he 
makes more and more frequent stops at the beil-side, pretending to make great 
efforts at extracting something from the patient’s body. Once, twice, three times, 
perliaps, he fails in his attempt. ’The sick man groans with pain untler the 
squeezing liand. The mc«liciue-mun exhorts the nssistonts to further efforts; 
the music of the chorus redoubles its plaintive accents, and eventually the spirit 
lias to jneld. Tlio sorcerer, hy a supremo effort, has extmcteil the spirit. He holds 
it with great effort between his closeil hands, and goes along Uie row of the 
lieholdei*. putting to them the uncanny question: “Is there anyone wlio will 
volunteer to take thi-s spirit into himself, and thus save this pewr man’s life ? Wio 
will do it f Will you f or you ?" ete. They nil shrink from the task, and a 
dreailful ailencc is the only reply. He has then two ways of disposing of tlw 
weinl bunleii. He may say : “ Tliero is no one 1 no. not one' Then I take it 
myself: let it come in iny body and work eril to me. I shall save my friend, even 
at the risk of my life!" Wliereui»n he generously applies both his hands to hU 
chest, and gets the spirit into liimsclf. A noble deed, which is lamnd to deserve 
the giateful admiration of all present! Hut be will not always play this grand 
scene. More often he simply throws the spirit into the fire, or outside, tlmmgh the 
door or wimlow. This was the way it went when Father Ragam was watching the 
jierfonuance. Tlie sorcerer camo to the window to despatch his captive spirit into 
the aerial spi:cc8, when he nnexpeoteiUy belield Uie missionary’s heml laughing at 
him through the window. He lost all self-control: “ The priest I the priest! ” he 
o.xchume(L An indescribahlo confusion foUowed. 'Hic lights were put out. aud the 
audience sktslaildlcKl in all directions, as though the real spirit hail carried them 

along. 

After the jwrfoniuuice, l«olh the doctor and the jialieut generally neetl resL 
If the latter is at all curable by this method, lie ought to begin to get lietter. In 
the cases which came to my knnwleilge, however, I may say tliat the patient 
generally felt much worse on the «lny following. If he fail to recover, the 
metlicine-maii is expected to return the gift he has received, for it was not ^ven 
him to attempt the cure, but to effect it. Tliis practice is so ooustant, that tlie 
Ten’a, at first, exiawtctl that tlie white phj-siciiuis would conform to it. An 
American physician. Dr. W. Jennings, who wintertnl at Nulato in 1898-1899, used 
to attend to the natives during his stay. He rendered his services free of charge, 
whenever I assured him that the persona concerned were poor and unable to pay, 
but requested a fee of $5 from those whom 1 pointed out as able to tear the 
expense. Once he treated the child of a native medicine-man for typhoid fever. 
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hut, In sjtitc of his cfTort to save her, the girl dieil. Her father expected to get 
l»atk hU $5, and came to me for the purpose. As he «, however, a sensihlo 
fellow, wo hod not much trouble in making him understand that the white man’s 
doctor works on u different principle from that which guides the Ten’a, and ho 
willingly waive*! tlie claim. 

A mcdicinc-man who has cured a sick person generally imposes on him an 
alistincnoe of some kind, which may Iw tcmiiomiy or last his lifetime. It will be, 
for iiMtinee. to nlistain from anything hot, eating an<l drinking only add or cadeil 
focsl and leverage, or to alattaiii from a oertnin kind of fish or meat, etc, Tliese 
are scrupulously observed. There was at Xulato a young strapping fellow, wlnuii 
I frequently hiral for work whilst Imilding the sclmol-house in 1899-1900. He 
was callwl Xnvila (NVhailai, a a»rr»iption, I understand, of the Russian form 
of l^lichacl. He Imd been once cured of mime complaint hy a malicinc-man, 
and amscqucntly lunl Inren enjoined to abstain from a pcculior kind of fisli, 
very {adatablo in<leeil, which the native.^ call leUt^i. As we had to fectl our 
workmen, and telclxgn w.'us )dcntifiil, the Rttdher in charge of the kitchen 
generally gave them a dish of UleVajn for Fui»[ior. Neraila would never touch it. 
His companions, some of them strongly inclined to dislielief, as young men mostly 
are now. laughed at it. and mockal him. Rut nothing shook his constancy. At 
lost iIk* kind-hearted Rn»thcr took pity on him, and cooked a seporuto dish tar 
the man when ho had to give the forbiihleu fi.sh t > the others. Poor XeraiLi di«l 
not have to wait very long, however, to 1-j freed from his obligation, as death 
relcksal him during the summer of 1900. It is easy to understaml that, by 
this practice, the medicine-man ohuins a stronger hohl on the minds of the 
l»eople. They are thus trained to the habit of obeying him and following his 
direcliona Even those who Ime no such restriction imposed on thcmsclvx*s, 
if they sec others bound hy them and kcojung them carefully, get accustomerl 
to the iilca, and consider it as a matter of course that it should be so. 

Resides these common practices, which are still kept up by the medicine¬ 
men, they iia.1, in former years, other occasions to display their powers for tlie 
benefit of tludr follow-men. and their own. Some have fallen or arc fulling into 
dbiuc. I shall mention, however, the calling of fish, and tlie i«rformance of 
wonderful tricks, as these arc now one of the most onlinniy topics of conversation 
among tlid Tcn'a. 

Of the first, tV.. the practice of calling tlie fish or the game, something is still 
kept Even now there arc few Ten’a who wUl start on a long hunt, or set to 
work during the salmon run. without giving a bribe to the medicine-man, or at 
least promismg him a utho or commission on the catch. ’The sorcerer Ills not 
to jicrform any extraordinary conjuration, but just directs his spirit to give help, 
and if the catch is good, obuins a goodly addition to what he may get himself 
hy his own exertions, thanks to the spirit 

Wither there existed in bygone days a regular process for calling the 
game. I am not aware, but such a practice uniformly prevailed for the fish to 
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U* calletl to run ot the n^gular time. Many Imve described to me the 
wrfonmmoe, sonjc claiming to have been eye-witnesses of it Tliey mvambly 
add tliat the shamans of thU day have no power to compare with those of the 
past, and it would seem as though the old suiierstilion was near to die out Une 
can detect in this a feeling of impotence, which tries to keep to old traditions 
ill order to asaiinK- some aj-iiearance of iiower and streiigtli. They cannot foil 
to realise that the mcdiciue-man’H doings will not stand a severe scrutiny, t ej 
see the whites turning the whole fake to ri.Uoule; they hear wlmt we all have 
U. say about it, and. giving it up. as it were, for a desi*eroto case, tliey 
fall bock on Uie past times, about which tlicy relate all tlmt their iniaginalion 
suggests, tlicnj Wing no contradictory evidence that can be produced. 
It U not to be supposed, however, tbit they an* conscious of their lying 
in this matter. Their mental condition is similar to tliat of one of th^ 
convinccil -hot-air leddlers." as the miners call them, who after haying 
repeatedly gone over Uie same wonderful adventure, finally come to believe in it 

calling of llic tish, then, is thus described by the Teno. Towards the 
sorb- the people began to feel anxious for the next summer s run. T1 h> provision 
i,f dried salmon from the preceding year Is-ginniiig to faU. they uerc desirous of 
having a goo.1 catch during the coming season. The iiietUcine-mnii was at hand. 
Having sufficiently prei«in>l the iwoplc’s mind, by much Ulking and discussing 
tlio eventualities of the forthcoming salmon run. he gathered all the folks in one 
Jargo cabin, chosen for the purpose; lie coumiau-lcd tlieiu to keep a Ten a wake 
iu the pbce. no one Wing alloweil to leave it, eveu momentarily, uutd his 
lelurii If anv liersou would presume to do so. it was sure to cause ll.e shaman s 
death • and. suliscqucntly. his own life would bo lost. The sorcerer d.eu dresseil 
up for he had a long journey to accomplish, under the waters, within the short 
hitlfie of one night. Ho put on a i*arkic. the native jacket, not open in fnmt. 
inl^ of the guts of the Wlug.i or white wliale. iicrfectly waU-r-proof. i«iul« 
eoually water-proof, made of seal-skin submittoil to a special Unning process 
(with Lhes). and boots of the same material. These boots, commonly known as 
« water-boots " in this distiict, are still iu use among the Ten'a, and the whiten 
Imve adoplcil thoin also, on account of tlieir standard qualities. The two other 
articles ore no loiigiu used by these i>eople. Hie hood of the parkio loiiug fastei.cil 
lightiv luoiind his face, and the parkic itself well secured by a Wit of raw hide, he 
put oil his mitUms, aud having renewed liis waruiiigs to the people, he desceudetl 
the slope to Uie river, escorted by two assistants, whose privilege it was to help 
him in getting iu and out of the water. 

The water-bole, an opening in the river ice from which the native women daily 
»»et their fresh-water supply during the winter montlis, had been enlarged for the 
Occasion, so as to allow a man room enough to get iu. It was to be Uic 
starring poiut for tlie shaman's trip. Into it ho descended, with the aid of his 
faithful seconds, and they, well clad to stand the crisp cold of an Arctic winter 
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night, had to keep watch at the hole, waiting for his retnni. Meatiwhile, he was 
travelling at a ghosUlike rate to the plase where the sahnon, in large haiuLs, were 
spending their winter. Many a wonderful sight did he see in these exonrsions, 
many a thing hidden from the profane did lie learn in his conversations with the 
dumb inhabitants of the deep. He Ireasureil up information 'of all kinds, 
knowledge and wisdom were impartcil to him; so much, indeed, that several 
times, when I was trying to argue witli some native over the Ton’u sujwrstitions, 
and he was brought to l»y, he tinidly hud recfmrse to this answer; “All ihoee 
reasons may be satisfaetorj* for you. who know only what is written and printed 
in the hooks; but our medicinc-ineu know much mutu than tluiL They go under 
water ami talk to the fish. There it is that they acquire the knowletlge of these 
things which you cannot know because they are not written." To such a 
convincing reason there is, of course, no rojdy. Towards the dawn of dav the 
mcdicinc-mun came hook. He climbed out of the hole, the assistants having lieen 
careful to prevent its freexiiig by reinoviiig the new surfnee-ioe as soon as it 
formed. He was thoroughly soaked, very cold and very tired. He was taken up 
to the cabin for refreshments, told of the success of his emliAssy to the powers 
of the fish kingdom, and received not only congratulations, but more substantial 
evidences of the general satisfaction. The assistants liad also u share in the 
presents, and this may account for their never letting out any indiscreet revelation 
that might liave brought suspicion on the genuineness of the venture. Nowmlays. 
however, the shaman no longer goes to call the salmon, and still these well-meaning 
fish continue to swim up the rivers every year, as well os if they lesponded to 
the yearly inviution. We should ilraw an inference of no small moment from 
this fact; a Ten’a won’t. 

Ah a display of power, withoni any jjarticnlar purpose, Imt always sure to 
1)0 repaid by a shower of presents, the medicine-mcn nseil also, in former times, 
to indulge occasionally in exhibitions of wonderful feats, such os any alcight-of- 
hand performer acc'omplishcs to amuse an andieuce. The practico having fallen 
into ilisuse, I am limited to tlio people's traditions for my information, 
and cveiyljody who knows the Ten’a is l)ouml to consider it a very (|Ue«tional)le 
source. A few instances may prove to be of interest. 

A shaman of Rodokakat (‘Hodoknkat) was wont to fly in the air, as often and 
08 long as he wished, on the condition Hint no woman saw hmi whilst he 
was on the wing. If one had looked al him he would have gone out of sight, 
far beyond the clouds, never to see again his native country. This he barely 
escaped once when a woman, who had not l)een warned that the gentleman 
was in his aeronautics, happened to come out of her house and to look up to^ the 
Ay. • There she beheld him, and the sudden upward start which ho made was 
enough to warn her of the peril She closed her eyes, stepped back into the 
cabin, and it waa not till after a long while tliat the sorcerer came, through what 
herculean efforts one may easily imagine. I had these facts from the shaman’s 
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«ou. Niciiolas Sururlol (Su ha'htut). » man now about forty-five years of age. Ho 

was a small boy still when his fatlier died. 

A certain medicino-man at Kodilkakat. on the Koyukuk K.vcr to put 

aside his head, before faUing into a trauce. during which he held mteroourse 
with the spirit world. T would venture to suppose that the bj-standers 
their, rather than Iw. His apj^Urs euusUted of two spruce trees wh.oh 
had grown close to each other, tlmre being, irerhaps. a distance o eight f^t 
betwL Uio two; they were about forty foot higlt Ho gave orders to the 
people to lop them, sparing only a bunch of boughs at tlie top of each. Such 
lopped trees are sUll used among Ten'a to mark the site of a graveyard a vill^e, 
etc., Irecause a traveller can notice them fmm afar. At the top of these, just 
below the branches, u cross-piece was fastener! from one tree to the otlier, over 
which paascrl a long strip of raw hide, long enough b. liang to the ground on loth 
sides. One end of this he tied into a slii>-knot. and iusertod his hca<l in the n»^. 
Four or five men pulled the otlier end and thus hoistcil him up to the cross-pieco, 
where he hung in the air. Tl.e rope was made fast at the foot of a tree. ai^. 
while the believers were gazing in awe at the ugly sight, the body was seve^ 
from the head and feU to the ground, the head remaining at U.e top of the 
structure. The senseless, headless buily would lie on the ground for several hours 
together His soul was then journeying in spirit-lamL It all ended by the bcml 
Wling down too. and reuniting itself to the body so perfectly that no trace of the 
separation could bo seen. He had a tragical end. for he never came to from one o 
hrtrances. In vain did his admirer, wait for the reviving to take place; it 
failed to occur ou this particular occasion, and they hml to bury him. m two pieces, 
head and body disjoined. Hence be U now spoken of as “the one 
haugeil - me! keMrUn, Fifteen or twenty years ago anybody could have pointed 
out the two trees, which were stiU standing at Koiiilkakat. Now they have 

‘““’‘oriTthows could be commomoraied here, but Imrdly deserve more ihari u 
iwssiii" mention. Shamans aUowed Uiomselves to be shot at with a nflo (which 
Ihcy themselves had loaded, or allowed another man to load), droppmg ilowu m 
dead and afterwards jumping to their feet, making an-infuriatod inui, and fa.mUy 

coughing and spitting out the bullet. Other, covered an empty dish-pmi wnth a 
oieco of drill, raised it toward heaven, aud when they put it down rt was found 
fiUed with powder or shot or gun caiis. Anotlier one took the star, from Ae sky 
and laid thSi on the floor of the cabin before his wondering aduurera He 
have been very careful to put each beck in its own place, unless, perhaps, he be the 

one who is answerable for the loss of one of the Pleiades. 

If there be any truth in those facts, they would prove that the m cd n u n e-Jicn 
m the old times were skilful performers, a qualification which their actual 

successow lack conspicuously. • • 

There is also on record a famous prophecy set forth bj-a medicme-woman 

from Toiikakal, a camp about seven miles below Tanana. She predicted lh»- 
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couiing of dlcaiuers, somo fifteen years before any bad come to this country, and 
announced the coming of mUsionariea, givbg a summary of il»e ** law of Ijeaven,” 
which they were to proclaim. But this prophecy does not stand examination, and 
the first investigations show it to liave been made up after its accomplishment. 
It is just possible, however, that the coming of steamers, and even of missionaries, 
would Itave l)een foretold by some of the w’hites who came to the country with the 
telegraph exploration party in 1867, Ihe prophecy being assignable to that time or 
iherealxiut. 

With such and similar predictions, the medicine-men obtain a very creditable 
reputation among tlieir fellow Indians. Of courso they uro liable, as any other 
Ten'a, to exjtorience a forebotling of some kind, when, for instance, strangers or 
travellers are to arrive, when game is to be caught, etc. But these forewarnings, 
which generally consist in an unusiuil sensation, as an itching of tlic forehead or 
leg, etc., or a sneezing, or swallowing particles of food in the windpipe, uro an 
oveiyduy occurrence, by no means restricted to medicine-men, but liappeuing uhio 
to old women, or iu foot to anybody. Tltcy ore not therefore within the seojie of 
this sketch. 

It might 1)0 empiircd, now, what sort of lives the medicine-men live, with so 
much devilry about them. To this I can reply tlmt, in their private lives, they 
arc neither worse nor better than the average Ton’a. Their profession seems lt» 
o.\ercise no special iiifliumcc on their mural cluiractcr. They are genemlly smart, 
sotiiewhat crafty, but not to a degree tliat would greatly inuisceud the ordinary. 
•Sam* are wry wicked, hut ulliors, on the contrary, are benevolent and genial t>ne. 
who (lied in the spring of 1905 at Xarai-dotilten (Xa'ha'hdotiltcn), a village some 
sixty-five miles above Xulalo, was one of nature’s gentlemen, if tlrere be anv. 
Another, MakayiUir (MakayiU'h), who dietl on March 27tb, 1894. was a declared 
atheist and an open enemy of tvligiuii and missiounries. llis death occurred in 
circumstances that did no credit to tlie standing he luul taken aa an opjKinent of 
religion. It was after ho hml blasphcmol late in the night, cliallenging Almighty 
llo<l, “ if he only cxistetl,” to put an end to his life, that, in the early morning hu 
went out for the nccesaitics of nature, and, os Arius of old, dietl in this act. 

A shaman is always Bu 1 )i) 08 etl to die iu the same way os he makes other |)eople 
the. !>., his soul is eaten up by a spirit. I could obtain no particulars as to 
how this eating is done, but it is always the first ami the last saying which one 
beam al)out a dying or dead medicine-man: " A spirit is eating up his soul,” they 
will sjiy: or " his soul was eaten by a spirit.” Such is the summary of their 
funeral orations. 

Oue might be curious to know whether they thomsolvcs believe in tlioir 
supernatural powers, or merely carry on a syatem of imposition. I believe that 
some ore really convinced Uiat they can do aomethiug, at least, to relieve Ute sick, 
and such was the case with the Ifarardotilten medicmc-man whom 1 have Just 
mentbned. But against this solitary instance 1 was personally acquainted with 
four Slumans who acknowledged their utter powerlessnoss. Two of them are still 
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alivt*, aiitl oih! evun on his wny to conversion. I must l»o cxcnaHl from gi>iun 
tlieir namett. Thev Iwth assured mo ihal tl»ey nmke it a point always to retuni 
the Rifte tlioy receive for their piTformancos. because they say they would foci as 
though they were stwiling if they were to keep them. Tlieir wives concurred in the 
same assertion. But among Tcn’a. two witnesses are not alw.aj's a sufficient 

guarautee to the truth of such a statement. 

Tim two others died in 1900. They were hold in groat repute and had 
,H,rhai.8 the most intelligent and bright eyes that I have ever seen. One of these. 
Say’o. was himself the son of a iiiedicine-mnn. The other, udled Nedzarotiya »*r 
Rudzi.ta (N"edxa‘hatiyu. •Hudreta), ha.i. 1 think, more clients at Nulalo and in the 
ncighbourhootl tlian all the other medicine-men put together. Father Ibigaru 
assi.Htetl them during their lust illness, and they both owned U) him tliat they hml 
never lielieved in their magicail i*ower. that tlicy had l)ecn anxious for a long time U) 
get out of their awkward situation, but were morally constrained U) |K!isovcro in it 
by tlm fear of incut ring universal reproof, if they liad given it up. Vcoplc, they 
allcgeil. would have considered them as moan and stingj* fellows who refused U> 
hc'lp the suO’erers when tlioy had tlio means to do so. They b<tth authorised tho 

Fatlior to make this declaration public. 

I may a«ld that tho medicine-men have abaolutely nothing to do with real 

tianlioinc. Tlio only medical practices which I have wilncsscil among Uio Tcn’a 
arc puncturing, and the prei>arali«ui of spruce-tca, ami of n dwoctioii of a Imsli 
resembling juniper. Tlio puncturing, which consists in thrusting a small pointe«l 
bl«.le llmtugh the skin previously soired and liehl up between the thumb ami 
forefinger—j«»t *« "'lutes do with Uio hypodermic sjTinge—is their mclhml of 
blood-letting. It is iwrformed by women, genonilly old women, who have had 
much practice. The two decoctions nlludeil to are prejainxl by anyone who wnslies 
to use them. Hie me«licinc-man never interferes with those, not even as much as 
to atlviso the jiatient to recur to tliese natural remwlies. 


A1TK.NU1.X I. 

Foukius and Native Wokd.s used in thi.s PArEn. 

To comply witli tho request formulatetl oii p. H6 of iVo/w and (iarrue, I 
subjoin a list of the foreign words use<l iu the foregoing l»gc8, Ciich of them lioing 
written iu capitals, and accompanwl with some remarks when these seem to be of 

interest or value. 

A. fronts used hy Kmjlish Spmkcrs awl tchieU may U eoMuUnd as Awjhnsed. 
iNUAUK.pnm. iii’galik; jJ. Ingaliks.—A term of contempt by which the Ten'a 
were dofiignulctl atiiuiig their Eskimo ucighlmuts, and which was adopted by 
the Uussians. Probably from tho Eskimo : Inkilik, jd. InktfU, tlie lousy ones, 
from inkek, pi. xnkft, louse-nits, 

Vou XXXVII. ^ 
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lasoKO, jrron iiioku. — ^Vlso heanl oh t/woio and Vnoka. Tlie maps liave conBUnUy 
the spelling: Innoko. The name of an alRucnt of the Yukon, from the south 
side. The word is not Ten'a, as the variety in pronunciation shows, and luw 
no meaning in the Ten'a language. The native name for this stream is t.nrnn, 
generally pronounced furon, by a usual transposition, and stands for tukatno, 
ix,, fish-river, from tiika, fish, and the suffix tno, meaning rirer. 

K.VI.TAO. pron. kSrtilg.—A trading iKwt on the Yukon River, almut forty miles 
below Xulato. From this jwint an overland route, known as “ the Portage," 
g«ie8 to the sea-coast, wlienee a winter trail exists to St. Michael. Tlie iKwt is 
so cullc<l from the Indian name of a locality situated opposite to it, on the 
south Iiank of the Yukon, and tcrme<l Kntlor, viz., amongst the king-salmon, 
from KitI, king-salmon, and the suffix tor, of time or place, meaning among or 
•luring. 

KoSEUtErsKY, prow. Kos’frffskt—A Russian naiiio, more oi less disfigured, said to 
mean Leather-Village. The place is located nlmut 240 miles btdow Nultito 
on the north bank of the Yukon. It is tlie lost village of the Ten'a, the noxt 
one, Paimiut, situated twenty miles further down tltv river, being a settlement 
of Eskimo. 

Kovukok, pron. kt/yilkak.—Tlie namo of a large aftlimnt of the Yukon, on the 
north side. It empties into tlw Yukon altout twenty miles alstve Nuluto, and 
a tra<ling post, known as Koyukuk Station, is located on the Y'ukoii, within two 
miles of, and ladow, the confluence. This trading ]>ost Ims alworbcHl tho Indian 
village which used to bo ul»out a mile alwve the actual site. Various 
etymologies liavc been proposal for the name, all unsatisfactory. 

NulatO, pros. Xooli'to.—Trading poet dating from 1838, situated on tho north 
bank of the Yukon, in 158® W. long, and 64° N. lat, Tlie name is from the 
Indian word Nulartor, viz., among the dog-salmon; from nulant, dog-salmon, 
and tho suffix for, among or during. 

Paukie.—I van Petrof spells this word parlre, and adds: “ a Kamcluilkun wonl; 
upper ganneut of fur, with small head ojiening and sleeves, varying in longtli * 
{Compilation of Navraiiva of Erj}lomlwns in Aladca, Washington, (toveriimcnt 
Printing Office; 1900, p. 108). He should not have omitteil to mention tho 
hood and its trimming of thick long-haired fur, wliich forms a prominent 
feature of it 

Tanaka, jmm. TAn'Snil—A large aflluent of tlie Yukon on the south side. 
Withiu two miles of the confluence, on the north lionk of Uie Yukon, is tho 
trading jiost and settlement formerly callecl Tanana Station, now termed 
Tanana. A commercial company luis trie<I to cliange this name to Weare, in 
honour of one of its princi]tal shareholders, and tlie military post stationed 
there is called Fort Gibbon by tho War Department Hence the same 
little spot is called by five names, viz.: Tanana, Tanana Stotion, Weare, 
Giblwn and Fort Gibbon, which is as confusing as it is unnecessary. It has, 
besides, its Ten’a name, viz,, RorododetlatUen, meaning; “ the place w here 
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tho wood Iww Iteeii chopper],'’ tlie lumber camp as it wore. The won! Tunaiia 
is prulioldy of Tcn’a origin. 

Tqzikakat, jtron. Tozikii'kiiL—A native camp, some seven miles IjcIow Tanaua. 
Tho word is Ten’a and means the mouth of tho Tozitno or Tozi River. This 
stream is an attluont of tho Yukon, on tho north side, and tho camp is 
hxjated at its mouth, A river is designated in Ten’a by it« unmo, falIowe<l by 
the Hutlix liio (sometimes shortened to no), which means river. Tliis suffix is 
repluwjil by dlot, to ilesignatc the licad-watera, and by kakat, to designate tho 
mouth. Thus, tho river just mentioned is calloil Tozitno; its head-waters; 
Toxhllot; its mouth, Tozikaknt. Similarly wo have for the Rolol liivor; 

Jlolotno, liotnlkaknt, etc. In the lower «lialect kakal is prououncwl 
tmikat and teakni, Le., tshakal. 


it. Word* not Anytieiutf. 

The following having no orthography sanctioned by use, 1 write them 
acoonling to my onlinary alpliabet, and 1 add the transcription in tho alphal>ct 
given on p. 17«1 of Notn and Queries. In my olphaliot: 

1. Tlie ajiostrophe (*) stands for an aspirate, very slight indeed, but 

jierfectly distinct, which occasionally comes near to our A in hnul, 
etc. A fair approach to this sound can Iio obtaiued by making a 
very slight piuso Injtwcen tlio letters which it sepaniles. It is uol 
ri'presmitcMl in Professor Max MQllor’s alphaliet. 

2. Tho stroked 1 (1) stands for tho iwilatal or lateral 1, well known to 

philologists. It may bo tho sound represontoil by / in Professor 
Muller's alphnliet, hut I cannot make sure of it. 

3. Tho r stands for a sound which varies according to the localities, from 

the sound of English r in car, to the sound of German ch in ItucK 
(or tho r grnssryi of the Parisians). The soft sound is heard in tho 
upi)er tribes, from Tauaim down to Nulato; the harsher one prevails 
lielow Nulato. This is cvidenceil in the forms, Anglicized, NuUUo 
and KalUuj, when; the same suffix tor luw become to, where tho r was 
pronounee<l soft, and tag where the r was pronounoetl hard. 

4. Tho h stands for Gorman ch in Ich, ie„ ’y, in tho alphaliet of 

Piofeasor Max Muller. 


1. Proi>rr Names of Persons. 

Ten’a names are individual. Tlie name given to a child is commonly tho first 
incorrect or outlandish wonl which he or she pronounces, or which is said al>out 
him or lier. To this wonl is often addtsl the sullix n5, proliably connected with the 
root no, life, for the females; and it was once customary to add the root to, father, 
for tho males. But this latter practice has fallen into disuse. 
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Dat'os. —Acconling to alplmlita, |>. 173 of Xolrs nnd QHrrirn: dat on. 

Kayinklk'an— Kayiiielan. May iiifan: "ho looks as tliongli ho wore l)oateu, 
ovcrooiue,” or: “ you have overcome him for your own ndvantage." 

Kawul, kujwul.—Ai>i*mvntly a nickuamo given by llio lluBsiniuj. Tlie man’s 
genuino Tcn’a name is: lifakayuHla lue-to. 

Kats, kats (the n is long or protracted)—probably identical with tlio root knU, to 
stare. 

Koltsik, koUtik.—Prnlrably a Russian word, disfigured. 

^Iakayitar, hLikayitar or Makayita'li.—“ He tlirows him down u|ton it,” or 
some similar meaning. 

Nedzaratiya, Nedzanitiya or Nedza'iialiya. 

Neuaila, Norailu or No'haila.—Said to 1« a corrnpLion of the Russian form of 
Mifhiirl. 

Ruuzota, /hidsota or ‘Hiidzota. 

Sato, Snyo. 

SCRARUtL, Surarhd or Sn'ha'hlut. 

TtHi^KA, Timika or Ti lufnka.—I'roliably a disfigured liusHiun name. 

Tsaika, Tsaika.—Soems to bo: (mi kn, - I want tea.” Tsai, in lowor dialect, Ishai, 
means tea—a Russian import; ka, denotes desiro. 


2. Pnijtrr Xameit of Pineos, rlc. 

Kayak, Ka'yar or Ka'ya'Iu—IjleniUy : village, or the village. A streUh of lake 
and timlxir country, opposite Nidnto, on the south side of the Yukon, 
where the lower tribe Ten's userl to liavo several villages. They still k<*«}p up 
the practice of going there for a month or two every year, during the freezing, 
and some years also during the breaking of tlie Yukon. Sirellerl A'atyuA on* 
the map of Alaska, printed by the United States Geological Survey 
(Preliminary Edition, 1004). 

Koiulkakat, Kodilkii'kat.—Mouth of the Kodilno or Kmlil River, nn nflluent of 
the Koyukuk, from the west side. The Kodil is spelletl A'a/eri River on the 
map of 1004. 

KoYiiKA8TiL\, Koyirkasten.—A small village some eleven miles above NiilaU., on 
the north Itaiik of the Yukon; also callwl, Koyekasron. The final (!«» 
dwigmtes (Ar jjorr u^rre or (hr (me irhen; the final roa is a prejiosition 
moaning a(. Tims, Koyekosten means the place of the clay; Koyekasron 
moans at the rod clay. There is a deposit of clay in the neighlwnrhotKl 

NAKARtsiTikTKS, Naranlotiltcn.— A large native village about sixty odd 
miles above Nulato, on tho north Iiaiik ol the Yukon River. The name 
means the place where wc carry tlie canoe, viz., a portage, and alludes to an 
overland portage to the lakes, whither the natives used to carry their canoes 
When the telegraph stations were established by the Signal Corps of Uio 
United States Army, Lieutenant George Giblo, eudoavouietl to have tWi name 
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adopted for the station there locatcil and spelled it XtihochhiHtrn. It went 
under that name from 1901 to 1904, whoa the appellation being found 
rlecidcilljr too inconvenient, was changctl to Louden, tlie one actually in use. 
The natives of Xarardotilten am remarkable alrove all other Ten'a for tho 
elegance and accuracy with whicli they speak their langnagc, as well as for 
tlieir distinct and hamionious pronunciation. 

Nikuukakat. —A small village sitimtcil six nnles below Xulato, on tlio north Ixank 
of the Yukon. Its {)euplc luivo their summer camp at the mouth of tho 
Nikniiratno, a small alllucnt of the Yukon, whence the name. But the 
winter village is two miles above the mouth of the creek. 

Ror>OKAKAT. —A middlo*8i7.ed village, fonncrly very largo, about four miles l)oluw 
Kaltog, on the north bank of the Yukon. The name is a generic term 
meaning the month of a river. A snirtll atltuent joins tlie Yukon there and 
is also called by a gencrul term: Tokotno, the inland creek. 

Rotolxo, j?otolno or ‘Uotuluo.—An affluent of the Yukon on the soutli side. It 
joins the main river about twenty-five miles below Krdtag, at llotolkakat. 
opposite a small native village called Madzatetset’ihten, and very inappro¬ 
priately sumuroctl by the whiu^s Lower Kaltag. 

XAnTSKSiBAKTEN, Tartseuibantcn .—A once poptdons settlement, now nniuced to 
tw’o cabins, on the point of an island in the Yukon River twenty miles below 
Nulato. Opi>osito tho camp, on the north l)ank of the Yukon, a cabin bus 
been erected for the use of the nmil carriers, and is known as Half-way Cabin, 
from its being mid-way between Xulato and Kultag. 


3. Other IKonfa 

A&ta, Alta.—A familiar s]>iriu Trobably from tho root-suflix ftu, uuile. 

K.SEVKN, Eseyen.— Verb intr., I coiyure, I witch, expresses the itorfonuing of 
iucantalion.s to call or send away devils. Root: yen. 

Kahuniii, Karuni'y or Ka'huui'y.—Tlie amulet or talisman of tlie intslicine-tuan. 
It has a spirit connected to it. 

Kotm, Kotni.—Literully: something ajieaks, tho “ something,” represented by the 
indetluite pronoun It, being a spirit. Root: nt, to say. 

MKl.-Klcr8KTLKKLKN, Mel-Kctsotikelcn.—Tlie one whom wo hanged, literally, tho 
ono around whom we tied something. Me is the object-pronoun of third 
person, him ; f is a pro(K]Hitiou meaning arouiui; mtl, Iiim-around. A'r is tho 
indefinite pronoun, tomrthiny; tsettkef, we tied, first iK‘rsun, plural of I’usl 
indicative of tlie verb ettke/, I tie. This I’ost regularly iinjdics that the object 
remains tietl at the time of tlie utterance; if nut tlie same [lersuu of the verb 
wouhl bo, /serr'/Xy/. Tlie tiiiul cn is a siiflix having tlio force of a relative 
pronoun, and corresjiomling to the one who or whom. 

NEKEDZALTAKA, Nekeilzoltara or Nekedzaltu'ha.—.Spirit or spirits. Rrulmbly means 
tlie t^uick moving or the quickly iuuve<i tiling. 
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Xif. i !0 Tt;XATAiiiJ5nrsTEf, Nil ro tcna UdlmiuU'n or Nil n» tcna tadlu'huiilcii.— 
Till*, plu’c whoa* wo are liod U» encli oilier. Nit, recipror'ul jirououu; ro, 
jiaiiKisitioii, to; /rn'o, olijM;l-pn»noun of first jiersoii {dural, ns; tndlemn, third 
|K‘.Tsou siii;{nlnr ({lassivu) of Ihe form of ucluul duration from the past 
indicative of (M/run, I tie; ten, the {tluce where. 

.Sek, Sen.—A spirit, c»|)ec*inlly as connected to a JCaritnik 

StiA-M.vN, si’mon.—A Kaiuohatknn word for sorecrer or medicine-man (Ivan Petrof* 
Compilaiiun, eic., \}. 108); never used hy tho Ten'a amongst lliemselves, hut 
only when 8{)enkiug to foreigners. 

Tri.eiieoa, lerehegn.—A suinll white fish, 8 to 10 inches in length somewhat oily 
hut quite {uiiutahle, common in tho Yukon. 

Tex’a, Tcn’a.—Man. Differs from the uhject-])ronoun trnA, us, by Uie accent and 
the nB](inito ‘. 

Teykx, Tevenes, Tey<?n, tiJycnen.—S<'rccrcr; mcdiciue-man. If necessary, when 
H]jejiking of a mcilicinc-woman, the word soJtan, woman, is ])rcli.xed: sollan 
fctfcnen, a mcdicine-womau. See alwve: tscycn. 

Tsontkyk, Tsonteye.—SpiriU Literally, the bad thing; ito, l»ad, ndu, third person 
singular, {ireseut indicative of tsld, to be, the verb of circumstance; and suffix 
yt, the thing which. Spirits, in tlie language, are not persons hut things, as 
the animals. 

PsKlTS, Uskun.—I {irompt by paying, 1 bribe, as it were. Evidently from the 
root hm, fire, which in this peculiar form wotihl liave the force of I intend 
to buni, 1 mean to set fire ta 


Appendix II. 

WOHDB BKii>K(;i.N0 TO THE Meiucine-Max’s Craft. 

Tho following wonls are hen* aiipendeil os illustrating to some extent the 
belief of tlie Ten’a conccniiug their mcilicine-mcn and llie practices imlulgwl in 
by these. Tlie list is hy no means a complete one. Although it would U* 
m>ce88ary to p^>8se8a a fair kiiowkdgo of the language in order to underelaml 
thoroughly the force of these and similar exiiressions, they may afford, even 
to the uninitiated, an insight inU> the way the Ten’a think and speak about the 
craft. 

In writing these I use only my onlinaryalphaltet, believing that its value may 
lie easily estimateil from the comparisons made throughout Ap{)cn«lix I. The wnnls 
are arrangeil in the alphalietical order of the roots, although the reader might 1 h* 
induced to think differently from the appearances. It would rer{nirv too much 
of a grammatical dissertation to explain here why. I consider the root tuih, 
for iiutance, to be the fourth form (iv) of the root h. 

In, to swim. 

dz>t no4:f(UhaihUn, a caveni from which a spirit is accustomed to come forth 
and jump in the water. 
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ftnt, motion not under control of tlio will, lias 12 dilToront forms, of which I t|uote only: 
i. uio no-lamne^a/, 1 enter u house. Expresses tlmt the subject who enters 
is a multitude, viz., n modiaine-uian with spirits, 
iv. (tar) nekedsaltara, spirit. 

dzatar, the dead-dance, or the dance by which tlie dead are supposed 
to bo brought back to life. 
dzatar krlrk, the .song of the dead-dance. 
no-to-karaUdar, a spirit jumps into the water. 
no4o-ket!ar, I cause a spirit to jump into the water. 
ma ka dai attar, I dance for him t<» l>e brought liack to life. 

V. (/t/i) kade ni danet/lih, I strike (him) with poverty, I reduce (him) to want 
ww-ai rat-daHfUtih, I strike him with lameness, I cripple him (by magio 
or witchcraft). 

'ih, to see. 

TO do~Todanetrih, I foretell (foresee in word) the death of— death is not 
expressed but understood. 

'ih, stealtL 

'tfha ko ro-denamM’il, I guard against disease, I dodge sickness— aha, means 
disease, sickness, sore, etc. 

'ih, to eaU 

me nokvhedsa e$’on, I cat his soul— nokoUdM, souL 
tena nokobedza yi-rcTiA, they eat our souls. 
kaih, cramp. 

a-ketlkaih, I cause a cramp to, I cramp. 
kvih, to mu. 

te yi ao-ketekoih, a spirit invades mo. 

Anh, tire. 

tukun, I prompt or briijo a medicine-man; I propitiate. 
udasokun, I bum an offering to. 
kudamk-uH, I moke biirat-oncrings. 

la. to put or placa llns twelve forois, os root dal. Tlie following only need be 
inentionoil: 

L dsa Udtyar, we dance to bring the dead to life. 

Ik tesla, I put in the fire, viz., I make a biirnt-oiroring of (oliject plural). 
Ik letlaih, the same, in frequentative fonn. 

nu yeka kanaya delaih, in it words are put, a wireless telephone, by the 
devils; said to liavo been used by medicine-men to communicate with 
each other when at a distance. 

iv. (laih). 

nen ko nodetkaik, I bring bock to life (a deatl person). 
m yi no-zek-keUtaih, a spirit invades my body. 
ta-met-sitlaih, I am entranced, my soul Iteiug carrieil downwanK 
ya-mef-siftaih, the same, with upward motion. 
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V. (’oiAX 

itzn ruHctoih, I bccouic a iiiciliciae-man—literallr: 1 show out a thing 
(alj6tnict), I set fortli ati abstract object. 

Ho-Htttoih, 1 bring back to life (a dead person). IVrIiaps from root 'oih, 
to go. 

Hi, mental actions or changes—the frocpientative fonn is Uk. 

vu Ue I turn my mind to it; the object being a spirit, the rveult will 

lie to Imvo him come. 

TO «i tfini-neatit, I lielp by magic or witchcraft. 

a-ko ruHrtOU, T reduce to beggary. 

ityenyn lonna tor ni yini-raUk, many medicine-men are helping me. 
tta, male. 

«t attaa ara tnor ni yini ntdri, I helped him (cured him) by means of my 
spirit. 

m/I cJtaa kdflattran, another spirit has killed his. 

raha attaa rvno toruno ta~ratHoga, ei ieytnya ; whilst their spirit is alive the 
medicine-mcn do not die. 

ma attaa keien luktdzaltara yo'on, another spirit is eating his. 
ta, ice. 

N«n yar /mm, the underground ice, which is supposed to be everywhero under 
the earth surface. The medicine-men in tlieir trances often visit tliis 
nucleus of ice unknown to our scientists. 
nar, become. 

narailtnitna, ghosts, 
ni, to say. 

tsf demi, I say to him, meaning; I moke him a present to him to help me bv 
magic, practically the same meaning as utkun, 
nih, action. 

retttih, I move as a spirit or ghost; expresses the motion of spiritual beiiiga. 

karaninik, tliu thing {ie„ spirit) has come. 

ta—karaninik, a spirit has come into me. 

mt IM ratdtnik, I scud (u spirit) to him. 

vfkalzaltara mo ro kertlaye raninik, a spirit having no equal has come. 

'o. position or location. 

kfiaka rotafottt rora aba yi-iilaik, we (it., they) are sick in a way which is 
beyond (our) jiower. 
rat, to fleOL 

yar dtgamt, I invade his place hy ray spirit; this is done by sending the spirit 
under groumi to stop licneath the place where the oUier man is resting 
or sloeping, by which, first the spirit of the sleeping man, and then the 
mail himself, is made to die. 

ulryarat, I send ruy spirit to {nus underneath liim, not st/ippiug as in tlw 
preceding case; the result is the same. 
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Hek'al:xillara mf yrhi uftllrrni, ttryero to-Mon, a spirit passwl under him, and 
thus lie dietl. 

ni/yr»m7mriA//(freqnciilative). we invndo eacli ollier'a place. 
ttuM, to abstain. 

kola, nelekutr intltun, heucefortU abstain from liot food. 
tor, to di8ap{>ear, to vanish. 

no-rot tor, ktleittor, I cause things to disappear suddenly. 
ro-iltlfgttor, I cause myself to disappear. 

*kiA//, to swim, in a crowd. 

ilza no-kdtuihtttcn, a place from which spirits swim out 
yoH, to coiyure. 

mor exyen, I jHjrform incantations against him or in his favour. 
tao-ttakaye a-egeyen, 1 invoke wicked spirits. 


Appbnm.x III. 

The following is a sample of Ten'a folk-lore, which lias been thought to have 
enough bearing on the subject treated, to serve as a further illustration of Ten’a 
thought about the matter; written with my ordinary alphabet An interlinear 
word for word translation is given with the tc.\t; a current rendering follows. 


Non ma-athiiken. 

The Cripple. 

Kayar rulan. Tseyerotse teyenen* mc-ten*a jnt an ledo,* keitkanen. 

i\ village there la. And a medicine-iuau'a child apart aUya, one abalainlng. 

solno*; tsjimUe tleUl it»yan aodel, sonat. 

aud we have atiuted on the hunt; and at night only we ahaU go, we .hall go hmiting. 


Nenkonden'a lotu Ataraltc 
Pco|ile many. Preaenlly 


yi-met-t*einolotik to-roron ni ranino. 
we ahall deep in order that they have 8t<>|»|)ed. 
•A, to the end that wo may aleejs 
for a aleep. 


Aruroyct ronten: 
Tltrn anddenly: 

lonbcet-ton I 
where you lie down I 


" M*>r ni uomo-yo rulan-to lo ’<? mot ara 

“ That after which you hunt where it la la this aleep by 

taka! ttcUt wmat;” zolertis toruiio 

up * at night wc aliall hunt *; wo about whilat 

a.e., whilat ahe ahouta. 


• It ia understood immediately hy a Ten'a hearer that thia medicine-man ia the crippio 
mentioned in the title. Tlie connection ia not ao plain to na. 

I Stay, apart, rus., during the month, or the year, which fcdlowa the first a|ipcanuice of the 
catamenia. Hence it beownea evident tltat slie ia a woman. Nothing clae mark, it in the text. 

* Abstaining. Dnring the separation just mentioned the wrotucu practiae aiatinence, very 
■trict during the first month, Im so for the remainder of the first year. 

' The first person idnral la used for an indefinite aubject, aa will appear often in the 
following linea 
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tviin 

iw 


kii m’fit SonaiU'ii Itotat 

«»fter nlif wallcM. WlH're wenlMlI go liiiiiting At uiglit 


r<»yan 

only 


roiiat. 

tliey go hunting. 


Aniroyet 

ronlen xeleriw, intc 

ra-«lo-rodeivnik. 

Ta-nir’aiia 

root 

Tlien 

suddenly wo shout, but 

it stopped. 

Wherefore 

slowly 

talyo 

Tietot 1 Aruroyet, 

riKit m’ot 

toruno. 

tekeii 

»lie liegan to walk. Night 1 Then, 

■lowly she goes while, 

while she ia going slowly. 

a stick 


kot «0 


111 It* 

lirryclf licforo she puU to llie gnmnd. 
aliroJ of brnirlf 

token 

■tick 


Noyekn mtao 


anirciyet 

then 


ko 

this 


iIiKletlihtl'. 

Underneath from 
fn>m iindergmuniL 

ntio ni rotlalcncn. Tseyerotse, 

diiiappeared. And * 0 , 


zoleruB, 

we ahnnt, 


iltak; 
it is heard ; 


iiO'tatlotact; 
■he jerked 
a sudden 

iio-latleyo. 

she began to go. 


t««ycroUe 

and Ml 

Aniroyol 

Then 


kar 

Inck 

ronton 

Minideuly 


iio-tatleyo. 


kar atlo yot 

back heraelf with 

■he started back on 

Na-radot; te-lo tae 

he goes back ; her father to 



to her father 

kun-kat rotac 

na-railol; 

yuni 

a fire-place toward* 
towards a firc-|>lace. 

she is going; 

almve 

Aniroyet tacyitt'uuk 

ittak. 

“Kott 

Then we sneezed. 

it is heard. 

“ Food 

•duruniayu I non uia-attnikcn 

me-teii’a 


'sch 

raito 


ronto rtslalkuii. 

unexpectedly there is a fire burning. 

no ilini I* atoo ronton 
yon foretell 1 in rain may yini not say ! the cripple 

M no ilenirotletlia' uo rono-te-dini, rola; 

^'unT^ may rile get bUck-faeed thi. you foretell, perhajm;- and 

this it 

ko knn n-tlidoncn tetlenitson. Tae neleket-taen: “ Atteye to neketlzaltara 

tho one wUing at the fire what lie sayn. And (she) being afraid ; «This is a deril 

ko le-dcuiye," nl Tueyorotaoratto oih yatsetao 

tin* thing that spraks,- .he «ys. And ui^on this (lier) snow-shoe, in the opposite direction 

ni no nittutt, Iaj Urn romlka r<yo. t«*ycrot«* ymir no-totleyo 

Ko nokwlzaliam nn ulyo, toe ro iio-Udlckok, tc-to n> no-ilekok 
Thi. deril off she pa**,!, and up dio began to run ; her father—to ahe nui Wk 

to her father 

' Till, conld lie iindentooil in two wnya ; l.t, aa I hare tranalate.1, to nay that .lie feeU 
(^ejround aheail with a tick; or, 2nd. that a tick appeam walking alone by itaelf, 

» (hie wlio aneewa always mldresse. thua the caiue of h’is aneering, suppoaed to be a devil. 
In this he forronUtca a wlah. Here the ipeaker expretaea firt the utttal wish for food, then h ’ 

emphatw, it by w«hing that it may not be fruatrated, then lie expresses miother^^ for 
nnfortunate girL-«e« next note. -mnner wub for the 

.k: I "!“ »i*h timt she may ,urr^ the Ten*, 

think that long fastings render their .kin darker than it naturally U. Xheir l..nu r>.< 

gjmenUly occ^„ lb. iqwing.hunt, when the game haH>en. U. Iw .carce, and it i. , f,J tC 
they come back with a «un-lMimt cunidexion. But thi. ia tracoahle to th« v . “ 
and the want of .oap more tlian to their sUrring. I c.:r^m^:ern L .LT" 
who luid had ideiity U. «,t were lea, aun-bumt than the ot W 
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T«?ypn)l*e n.nlon yiii-<lo-nMlaltlet'; Uscyen>Uw 

Ami MHlrt^'iily Iwi- 


lo-ltlon. ko teyencn yolaltiinn* kA te-yUor. 

died, lliw niedivine-ni*n kiUwl it «» it were. 

Twyerota© le-to ro taWo- Ketta ku 

And so ber fother with ube betcan to utoy. F^—in ^nt of 
with ber father «n want of food 


ta-ratalta, 

they liej(nn to lie. 


tseyorotao 

and «o 


mc'ii-kat rotiif! te-to UiUror. 

a Uvko towanln her father »hc carried on a aled. 
toward* a lake 


Luka tiko 
Fiah ia-!ie9reh>of 
in iwairli of fidi 


t8Ctcn'7.on 

we dug holes in the Ice, 

ko boalia kit.' 

(in) this fowl want of. 
fmni want of food 

tte yeden-lkut.* 

in the Are she put it. 


iru. TaeycroUw iiio-to ratio yero luiltau 

in rain. And so her father thna lay down 

Tscycrotflc noy^a-lot ra-tlo-no-detadlo kut, too 
And so abeaier-akin she brought into the house, and 

Met-iuadlelen; dzanilet; iti niya Aruroyot ronton 

She went to sleep; she awoke ; out she wenU Then unexpectedly 


yulti 

down the bank 

Koko 

Ikiwn the bank 


nteu-kat lu 

(in) the lake Ice 

dtyo; tu 

she went; 


kala*; ko tu nitkatse toko Ie<Uk. 

none; this ice on both sides on the lieach is gone. 

ledak. Luka ketoke uliiik t«-to tac t© 

the lee is gone. Fidi one she took ; her father to up 

** hast* Mthi»r 


uo-latloyn tseverotae tte yotlerettUk, ko tuka. Ko ye not 
die starteil l*ck; and thus in the fire she put it, this fish. This lU flesh 
ulnik, te-to lo yeretdntt; iBeyerotee uie-to nenoko no-tottuik. 

die took, (ill) her father's mouth she thrust it; and then her father stood up. 

Kott noko dilon; tuka rott katae to-iio-tadlerok. 

Aded down the Iwuk die lironght; fid» the-sled on up she began to bring repeatedly. 

on the •itfU 

Me-to no-utlezul*; ko eoltan ratio talleyen: 

Her father ircovereil; thbi woman on tlic other hand liegan to practise the mwlicins; 

te-to kadeyor. 

Iier fsther die became as. 


Traxsijvtios. 

In a village, the daughter of u luedicine-mnn was set apart for the tlaya tif 
her abBliiiciice. Tlte wfude population started for the hunt; they were to go 

• Vir, at the relation of wlmt hail liappened to her. 

• Killed it, hut did not destroy it, a* mppeam further. He was dead, “ as it weie." 

• This want of food is the work of the devil which hsa been, os it were, killed by llw 
medicine man. A Ten'a understands this at once, but we need a bit of expl^aUon, 

• Burning this skin, which is valuable, was an offering to the angry ilevil, by which lie was 
splieosed. 

• This and the following ha|ipy events show the advantages of having propitiated the 
evil one. 

• Iteenveml. This may mean from hi* temporary weakness, or even from his cripple 
ooiiditioD. 
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only (luring the nights on this hunting expedition. They were many. Tliey had 
just cami»ed for a sleep, wlicn Bomeunc exclaimed. " What! is this tlio place where 
you will the game you are looking for ? What means this going to sleep now T 
(Set up I it is at night tliat we must go ”; aud, so saying, she was coming on their 
track. Tliey had to go to the hunting ground by night. 

Suddenly a shout was heard ; then all liecamo silent again. She began to 
walk cautiously in the dark, feeling tlic ground aliead with a stick. Another 
shout was heard coming from under the ground. She started back, whilst the 
•Stick vanished from her eyes, aud she turned back. She was going Imck to the 
place where she had left her father, when she Iicheld a camp-finj ahead of her, on the 
way, and heanl a sneezing. *• A presage of food I May it bo a true one! A 
presage, perhaps, that the cripple’s daughter will starve whilst gomg around my 
abode," spoke the one who sat by the Fear seized her: “ It is a spirit tlmt 

speaks,” she said, and she turned her snow-shoes off in the opposite direction, and 
left the trail Having possi.'d the spirit at a distance, she started to run, and ran 
back to her father. When she told him what had hapiiencd, he was quite angry; 
so much that the spirit died, as it were, from the treatment it received from him. 

She remained with her father. As they liad nothing more to cat she carried 
him on a sled to a lake. Tliey dug holes in the ice to catdi fish, but they failed 
in their attempts, and her father was tedut»d to lie down from weakness. Tlieii she 
brought a beaver-skin into the house and burnt it. She went to sleep, aud, when 
she woke up, she went out There was no more ice on the lake; it bad all gone 
to the shores. She went down the lionk; tlio ice was gone. She caught a fish, 
and went back to her father. In haste she put it on tlie fire, took some of its 
fiosh and put it into her fathers mouth. Immediately he raised himself from the 
ground. She brought a sled down the liank and begun to go up and down 
bringing fish. Her fuUier recovered, and she. in her turn, IsH-nine a medicine- 
woman ; she became what her father had Iteen. 
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CHIXESK METHODS OF CUTTIXO HARD STOXKS. 

By W. L Hildbukch. 

Tiik Chinese are excmlingly skilful in the onttiiig of hanl stones, in the 
alUiniucut of fonn as well as in the utilisation of the material, to the licst 
advantage. This is to Iw exitected, for sucli stones are very extensively ciuphiyetl 
by them, ns {tcrstmal ornaments by all classes, and for «lecomlion and utility by the 
wealthier portions of their communities. 

Tlie commonest personal ornaments arc banj'les and ear-rings, which are 
worn by rich and pwtr, esjxxjially in the South, the difTcrences in the values 
dejwiul alnu)St entirely on the natures, (pialilies. and colours of tl>o nmUirials 
used. The Itangles are usually round, and most frequently are of circular section. 
The ear-rings are like small quoits, and ora hung from metal pieces jnssiug 
throngh tlie IoIms of Uio cor. 

In addition to these, there ore, for the rich, finger-and-thumb-rings, pendants, 
amulets, buttons, iHslt-buckles, cajHbuttons and pcacock-feather-holdcrs for olliclabi. 
Iiair-pins and nmameuts for women, cap decorations (prinei[»ally small deities) for 
children, and tlio innumerable small pieces iiserl in conjunction with metal, king- 
fisliers’ feathers, {marls, precioiw .stones, and glass, in the construction of clalmrato 
ornaments of various kinds. Larger objects ate snuff-lwltlcs, cups, tea-pots, Irowls, 
vases, sceptres, wator-jstts for wTiting, iuk-stoiics, brush handles, and a multitude 
of otirer articles of domestic economy, as well as purely ornamental pieces, somo of 
which are of great size. 

The stones principally employed are the various kinds of jorle, crystal in its 
varieties (colourless or reticulated, amethyst, smoky, rose, green, blue, “ hair," etc.), 
a number of agates and quartzes, and sardonyx; several others are occasionally 
utilised, including some of the less valuable varieties of bard stoucs. Their surraccs 
aro treatcrl in the manner considcnnl, in each case, to bring out most cfTcctually, 
to the touch as well as to tlie sight, tlio beauties of the stones. To most materials 
a perfectly smootli, highly {mlishetl Huish, showing no traces of the cutting t<x»l8 
used, is giveu, but to others, such us fine white jade, a surface, like that which 
would lie produced by a series of exceedingly light hammer-taps upon a smooth, 
stiff plastic material, is occasionally applio<L A softness and roundness of line is 
valued, particularly in jado carving, but there is fre<juently to bo found, even in 
jade, an extreme sharpness of detail, heightentd by undercutting or by a slight 
concaving of the outer face, but thoroughly {tolisbcd, which is even more difficult 
of attainment. 

Only tools of the simplest cliaracter serve for these carvings, some of which 
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arc iimn-ulM of intricacy, tlelicacy of workinoftHliip or lieauly of finisli, Tlio 
cutting is done by iron fed cuntinnously with wet sand, the chief tiolii Iteing thin 
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di«C8 of different dianietoro, 
flolid an<l hollow drills, convex- 
ond concave-riminc*! wheels, 
and hand-RAWs. (See Fig. 1.) 

An artificial sand is tunde, 
luni{)8 of conindiuu—for ex- 
nniple, at Canton — lN.‘ing 
]Miunilcd in an iron mortar 
with an iron iiestlo, and the 
cmslied material gnulc*! by 
washing thrungh several sieves, 
and, for the finest rises, by 
settling. A valve of the fresh¬ 
water pearl shell is used fur 
stirring, and to dip out the 
finest sand, for finishing, before 
settling. During working, the 
sand is held, in n lump, where the cutting edge will carry it contiiinally into 
Lite part licing severed. At 1'eking, nueording to Dr. Ihuiltull,' four kinds of 
abrasives, increasing in {tower, arc iuscmI : 

"yellow sand," ({luirtx crystals; “red sand,” hcoao 
garnets or nlniandin, fur the circular saws; 

" black sand,” a kind of emery, for various 
tools; and "jewel dust,” ruby cry'stals, for 
the final {tolishing. 2 -—tsoadlo. 

Itotary motion is communicated to snoli tools os rci)uiTe it by a sluift worked 

by a {tair of loosely hung 
treadles, to each of which one 
end of a cord is attached. A 
8tra]t is given a few turns 
around the shaft, and is 
fastened to one of the treadle- 
cords ut each end. As either 
treadle is depressed the strap 
pulls the sliaft around, and 
raises the second treadle, which 
latter, being in turn dei)ie88ed, 
rotates tlie slinft in tlie opp<H 
site direction, and raises the 
first petlaL Thus, tlic tool 
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' Ckirntte Art, p. 143, South KctMUu;U)u, 1004. 
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rvGcivw u rvciprocating rotar}' luultoti, not a cuiitiiiuitiis ruUiry motion. Kich 
treatllo linn, at the end opposite to tliat to wliich the cord b attochcti, n peg on ite 
under aide, hy which it hangs from n ning of the workinnn’e cliair. (Sec Fig. 2.) 

The cutting discs vary from about a foot in diameter to a fnictio!i of an inch, 
the larger ones serving for deep straight cuts, the smaller for finer work, for 
engraving and for finishing. 

In cutting an object of ordinary sLce the workman holds the ]decti in his r^ht 
Imnd, at the bollom of the disc, and, in his left, a lump of wet .sand, tliiough which 
the disc jiasses, against the farther sale of the stone. Tlio table is so arraiigetl 
that the .spinillo carrying the <Iit>c can Is; sbiftrsl to the most convenient |iosition, 
nuniemus holes for tliat puqHise being pierceil in tlio movable block of wimsI 
wiiieli upholds the end of tlie spindle. The spindle is 8iip|)ortctl at a scctind |H>int 
by a small, tint block of wood, in a liollow of wliicb it rostiL (See Fig. 2.) 
Cienetidly the tools are detnobablu from their shalts, being simply held rigidly in 
place by cement, but sometimes the whole tool and shaft is made in a single 
piece. 

Tlio larger sizes of ilrilU are oporateil by the treadle, the smaller ones by a 
pump or bow meebanism. The snudlor and medium size ilrills are solid, but the 
larger ones, to minimise the ainounl of niateriul removed, are hollow, each lacing 
made of u slieet of iron lient circularly, with a small simco liclween its ciitb; 
with these hitter a cylindrical out is made, thu core lieing afterwonls broken 
ulV and removeiL Hy suitably arranging hollow drills a cylindrical cut can be 
made larger at tlic top tlian at tlie Isittoni, or rirr rrmi. 

The princijHd steiis in the cutting of bangles, rings, or the ijuuit-slia|ie<I 
pieces for car-rings, arc iierformcHl with these hollow drilb. A piece of jade, for 
oxttiuple, is cut by a large disc (practically, a toothless circular saw) to u level 
surface. Upon this are niarke«i the outlines, in ink, of the various pieces to be 
cut from it, arranged so as to secure Uie fullest utilisation of the material, with 
regard to colour (which is generally unevenly distributed) and to the iniiiiniisatiou 
of useless scraiis. 

A hollow drill cutting, say, the outer circumference of a bangle, is prepared, 
and is set vertically in a multiplex drilling macliino, while a thick block of wouil, 
of the exact circumference of tlio interior of tiiu drill, is cemented firmly to lliu 
area whence it is pui^iosed to out tho bungle. Tlio jade having lieen Icvellcil, 
so that tho e<lge of tlie drill is in full contact with its surfuev, the circular 
block acts as a guide for the correct starting of the cuL Other stones arc set 
in {Msition beneath tho oilier spindles of the uiacliine, each drill is surrounded 
by wet sand, and the cutting, for which strengtli, nut skill, is required, and for 
which lioys are often us<hI, is comnicnceiL 

The multiplex machines, usc<I jiarticnlarly in Canton, a centre for liangle-s, 
ear-rings, etc., ctinaist t«cli of n iiuuilier of vertical spindles, generally aliout ton, 
which, operated simultaneously from one |>air of treadles, will make one circular 
cut per spindle. The number of tlrills used depends principally ujsm the sizes 
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of the cuts ; only when theeo aro small, as for ear-rings, is the full capacity of tlio 
innchine utiliacil. 

Tlic ont Iming finishwl, the various cylinders arc rctnovwl from their hhicks. 
Of them, the smaller will l>e worked into rings, car-rings, or stoppers for smilT- 
lN)ttles, or. if sutUciuntly long, perhaps into feather-holders for oiTicials, or njouth- 
pieccs for smokers. Tlic small, irregular pieces remaining become l^cads, settings 
or eml)elli8hmenl8 for jewellery, seals, the tiny carvings nsotl as oiiditions to 
pendants, eta 

Tlio wwalen block first fusteneil to the cylinder intended for Utiigles is rc|)laccd 
by a smaller one, of Uio diameter of tlie interior of the lianglo, ami the cylinder is 
placed, in a multiplex machine, kmeaUi a drill catting a hole of that siza Upon 
completion the hollow cylinder is cut Irunsverscly by a disc, into two or lliree short 
cylinders, whilst its core is worked into rings, eta The abort cylinder posses to a 
workman who cuts, with a disc, an encircling groove near each end, afterward 
breaking the thin i*rt with a Immmer, so that llie liangle is rougldy itiundeiL The 
shaping ia continued with a broad convex grinding wheel, and is finished on a 
narrow coneave-rimmal wheel whioli gives a uniform curve to the outside. Unally 
the piece is polished by wheels, the first of iron, with fine wet sand, the next of 
wessl, with finer wet sand, and the last of wood with a little nearly dry sand. Al 
Peking, the final, and highest ixilish. U given to hard stones after the polishing 
iiiwn woimI, by a disc of leather, or of st.lid gourd-rind, dried, upon the o<lgo of 
whioh a little extremely fine sand is occasionally put with the finger-tip. 

Smaller pieces are made in n like manner, the differenoe being in the finishing. 
The quoit-shajied pieces for ear-rings are workeil to size on the face of a small iron 
wheel liaving the form of one side of the compleleil piece. Tlie engraving, or 
deejier ileooration, is done with small discs, some sharp, some short cylinders, some 
sfiort truncated cones; these last are for rounding the eilgcs of deep lines. 

Tlie smallest drilhi, oporateil by a pump or bow mechanism, are frequently 
worketl without saml. They are formed of a piece of strong, Imnl wire lield in the 
end of a lumboo stick, and sometimes liavo a stone tip. For the drilling of tlic 
small holes in the very tliin pieces used in jewellery, for whicli the small drills arc 
mostly employed, llie wire is very short, and tlie objects drilled by them ore held 
upon pieces of wood, under water. 

Ijirger drills are useil to cut the holes for llie saw-wires, in the making of fret¬ 
work pendants, pieces for ilecoralive application, and ojam-work carvings. Still 
ones are nse*! in the cutting and finisliing of high relief, their ends being pointed, 
wiuareii, roundetl, truucau><I, etc. 

Reciprecating, non-rotary saws, being much slower tlian llie revolving diisa, 
are employeil only where tlie latter are inapplicable; that is, to fretwork and the 
like. Each c<mswts of a bow of wowl, alwut one end of which a number of turns of 
wire are taken, the wire then jiassiiig to a small nail or lawk at tlie oppoeite end of 
the bow. wliere it is easily fastenetl or relcaseiL In some ilistricts the saw-wire is 
single, but in others, as at Canton, jt consists of two or more fine strands twisted 
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U^tiior, and oarnnug the sand better tlian a 8n)4K>Ut wire. A soinewimt similar 
arraiigeniout. for cnlaiying long holes, consists of several stiff brass wires, laid 
togiHher and fed with sand, u|k»m which the stone is nibbed forward and liaok. 

In operation, holes are tlrillcil at the points where sawing is to begin, and the 
wire is ]»a8sc<l througli one and fastenoil to the nail at the end of the bent bow, 
wiiich, expanding, straightens and tightens it The workman places the stone against 
the front up|>er c<lge of his table, liolding it, with a lump of wet sand behind it, in 
hus left hand. The fww w driven with the right hand, the position of the stone lieing 
chang»l as becomes neceasari-, while the saw-wire renmina always in contact with 
the table-Cflge. 

For the entting ■>! largo pieces, astonialiing lengths of time are requircil, fur. 
according to the workmen, from a year to eighteen months may be oconpied in 
the shaping and tinishing of an object no more than 3 or 4 inches in any dimension. 
Such a piece is not held as the smaller ones are while cutting, bnl is siupendeil by 
a long cord from a Ilexiblo piece of wood, relieving the workman of its weight, 
whilst leai'ing it free to lie held in any position by the left liand. 

The roughing out of an object is occomplishetl with discs oml ilrills, and, when 
much material is to Ite removed, is a I'eiy slow process. Cuts, separatetl by from 
a tenth to a twentieth of an inch, or less, are ma<le to the proper depths, and the 
slices are aftenvarda broken off. Tlien, by drilling, the deeper parts of the design, 
and the relief, ore worked out, and tins piece is finished by the use of the tools as 
]>reviouBly describoil. 

Large pieces are usually made by contract, the workman (or his master) 
taking the stone from a shopkeeper to whom on order has Iwen given, and making 
an estimate as to the cost of working it to tlie required shajH*. The stone used is, 
of itself, generally of considerable value, tliough a profiortion of objects is to Iw 
found, upon which many hours and great skill, have been exiiended in the 
treatment of a stone valued only slightly by the Chinese. Such objects are, in 
many cases, produoeil from a piece of cheaph'-purebased stone by a workman in his 
sjioro hours, or in times of otherwise enforced idleness. 

With these simple pieces of apivaratus the Chinese cut even the most intricate 
objects. Ear-rings are formed of two or three linkeil pieces, each link an unbroken 
piece of jade, and tlie artist often makes, not simple rings, but Hat or rectangular 
links pierceil with an openwork design. Sometimes a chain and its pendant will 
lie made of a single unseparated block, witli links a quarter of an inch long ami 
a twentieth of an inch in thickness. Or the artist will make a lacework of jade so 
delicate that it would seem that the mere pressure of the saw-wire would crush it 
before completion. Sometimes there may be found a button, perliaps a trifle over 
un inch in height, and less in diameter, carved in the semblance of a writhing 
tiragon, or of birds or animals in the forest, the body of the dragon, or the branches 
and trunks of the trees, passing, nearly separated from the outer wall, into tlie 
interior of the block in a way that is almost incredible. 

Other curious carvings are baskets, wlmse handles are movable, and pendants 
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wiUi oeiitres which can be shifted, but not removed T!ie joints of the baskets, 

formed Uius, are made by the use of a hollow drill at A, which sets the 

handle free on one side. Tlie pendants tiave a series of cuts driven at an obtuse 
angle from the centre, from each side, so that the two series meet, and set a 
'Shaped piece free. This, fed with fine saml, and moved, wears smootli 
Imth its groove and itself. The pieces set free are generiillj circular, but, in at 
least one specimen, the artist has set free the entire pierced central portion of a 
long thin rectangular piece of pierced jade. 

Snuff-bottles are amongst the most remarkable pruluots of the skilful 
palienoo of the Chinese lapidary. For the luero cutting and finishing of the 
interior of one of these articles of luxury from ten to thirty days, it is said, arc 
necessary, while fur the decoration of the exterior anotlier ten or fifteen days may 
be required Oftentimes, in working an opaque material, the artist is unable to 
judge, except by feeling, of the extent of the flat ellipsoidal hollow, in the 
formation of which he is engaged through an aperture of perliaps an eighth of an 
inch, or a little more, in diameter. 

The interiors of the buttles may Ire coiupIetc<l witli almost tire same jirccision 
and beauty of finish as the exteriors, as may be seen in oiy'stal, clear agate, and 
other like stones. Generally, the thinner the wall r emaining , the more highly is 
the bottle prized, not only because of the greater time and skill retiuired, but also 
because of its lightness in carr)'ing, and the greater advantage to whioh the 
material appears. 

Thougli some snuff-bottles are circular in horizontal section, tlie majority are 
elliptical or oblong, and some are exceedingly thin and flat Some U’pical sections 
are shown in Fig. 4. 
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In making a bottle the exterior is first shaped, in order that any imperfections 
in the stone may be revealed, and removed, or utilised in the ornamentation, 
and the decoration is completed. This procedure is particularly ncccssaiy in the 
preparation of bottles of whioh the exterior is not regular, as in the case of many of 
those bearing cameos, for the making of which the Chinese may follow the irr^n- 
larities of a coloured spot in the stone. 

The first step of the hollowing is the drilling of a circular bole through the 
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neck, to the depth of the cavity to be made, liirough which all the toola 
flubaequently used are introduced Thia hole ia gradually enlarged to the 8ha|ie of 
a flat wedge, by aimple straight tools held at an angle to the axis of the bottle, 
which widen it at the bottom. Then tools of a special sliape ore introduced, and 
run at high Bp>ee<l in like manner to a drill. 

Those tools, of soft iron wire, up to about an eighth of an inch in diameter, are 
of various shapes (see Fig. 5X and are fed with a mixture of sand and water within 
the bottle. They may be described as hooks, mostly very long in comparison with 
their widths, and twisted out of a flat plane. Tlie wear conics on the back of tlie 
liook, not on the point, ami the 
cutting surface is generally 
about a sixteenth of an inch 
wide. Only one bottle is cut 
at a time, it lieing held in the 
left band, and its axis and 
that of the cutting tool Iteing 
kept as nearly as possible in 
the same plane though the 
inclination of the axes to each 
other is constantly changing. 

The longer tools arc used 
for the sides, and the shorter 
for the upper parts and the 
comen. The same tools are 
use<l for cutting and for finishing, simply the ({uality of tlie saiitl being varieil 
from coarse to fina The neck orifice must be large enough and 
short enough to permit the axes of the bottle and the tool to 
make a considerable angle ; that is, if long, the hole must be wide. 

.if short, it may bo veiy small Some liottlaj are made with net^ks 
of ordinary lengtli, but witli exceedingly small neck-openings, but these have 
their openings widening at once instead of continuing cylindrical throughout the 
neck. (See Fig. 6.) 

Sometimes bottles imi made double, consisting of two separate liottles side by 
side, and joined cxtenmlly but not internally. Others are made, to outward 
apjiearance, single, but with two orifices and two separate compartments. 

In soft stones, and in amber, bottles are, apparently, sometimes made by 
scraping, instead of by the use of rotary tooLa 
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NOTKS ON A COLLECTION OF BRONZE WEAPONS. IMrLEMFJsTS 
AND VESSELS FOUND AT KHINAmAN TO THE WFST OF 
KEUMAN in SOUTH-EAST PERSIA. BY MAJOR P. MOLESWORTH 
SYKES. C.M.G. 

Bv (Jaxos Grkeswki.1, M.A., D.C.L, F.R5., F.S.A. 

With as Istbohuctorv Note nv Major Syee^. 
fW’tTH Platr XXL] 

ISTHODUCTORT NOTE. 

1 rRoroiSE. iu tlio first place, to give a brief account of bow the collection cnine 
into my posaession. For some years 1 liad Iieen hnbling the post of Consul at 
Kcrroun in South-east Persia when, in 1900, a Persian friend, the Governor of 
Khiniiinan, a sub-district of the Kcruiiin province, situated some forty mile) to the 
west of Kerman city,wrote me a most interesting letter. He informed me that, while 
trenching ground pre|Ninitury to planting a garden, he had come on a quantity of 
bronze and copjK'r objects and that he hope^l that I would come over and aee whnt 
ho luid found. As the district was entirely une.vplure«l, iu addition to the chance 
of making interesting arclueologicnl discoveries, 1 accepted the invitation and 
reached Khinumiin shortly after. 

The find wa.s made near the hamlet of Kdkh, situatol on the slope of a low 
ridge. Furtlicr south is a high hill, on which we saw the luins of an important 
fortress, known as the Kal.r-i-I>ukhtar or “ Virgin Fort," and lieyond, a Imge graved 
slope forms the northern side of a valley up which runs the main road from 
Keniuin to Y’ezd. Owing to a tine stream of water, Kukli and the auirounding 
villages were evidently always of some imitortance in a land where cultivutioii 
depends on irrigation, and this theory is contimitsl Iwth by lire size of the ruinerl 
fort and by imporUnt luit more niotlem ruins. Tire only legend |>eculiar to tha 
•iistrict is that Aza MahAu—the founder of Mahun under Niwhirwr'm—was also 
Governor of Khimimdn, and that, at the lime of tho Arab conquest, in the seventh 
century* A.D., seven warriors mounted «)n bulls were sent to aid liapless Yezdgvid, 
the last monarch of the house of .Sils-dn. 

To come to the actual collection, the long thin khU puzzle Canon Grecnwcll 
and myaolf. Persians, however, suggest that they were place<l in the arroiuts of 
tho coriMes as sticks of the pomegranate are placed to-day. The bowls are also of 
considerjble interest. The smallest one can be identified by the fact that most 
Persians use its identical counterpart to-day. It is, in fact, a pocket drinking 
vessel. As to the vessel with a spout it seems at least possible that it may have 
been a lamp, although rattier deep. 

I believe tliat I obtained specimens of everything that was found, except a 
silver carving which was melted down before T could rescue it. 
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Tliis concludes anythin}; that I can add to titc able iiu|«r which Canon 
Greenwcll has written, and I only hope that his poper may ultunatcly be of service 
in our efforts to throw light on the dim pa»t of Persia.’ P. M. S. 


Tho weapons and other articles were found in the district of Khiiiamun, 
in the province of Kenniin, not many miles west of the town of the same 
name, in tho oouth-eastern part of Persia. Tliey had been associatetl, as grove 
goods, with huriols of unbiimt iKslies, which had gone entirely to decay, in a 
cemi'len.' of no great extent The graves, which wore discovered accidentally, 
were situate*! at the foot of a ridge. Tljere was no sign that a mound or any 
added earth had ever been placed over the graves, nor was there anything on the 
surface to indicate tl»o existence of the burials 1>enealb, which had been mailo close 
t*’gether. The graves, more or less wjuare in form, which had lM.*cn sunk to n 
deplli of from 3 fcrl to 4 feet into the ground, had neither l>een lined nor coverwl 
with stones. 

Tlie discovery was made by oixlinary workmen, to whose recollection Major 
Sykes, who only became acquainted with the find some moutlis after it was mode, 
is indebted for any facts which Imve been preserved in connection with tho 
burials. Thoy are but scanty and otherwise insufficient, but each grave contained, 
it is said, a largo vessel of pottery and two pins of a metal, which appear to be, 
a.s were all the other metallic objects, constituted of cupjier with a small addition 
of tin, an inferior kind of bnmze. Besides tho lurger vessels of potteiy, which 
were too big to remove, two much smaller ones, well made and slightly oruamento«l, 
have Lecn prcsorveil; one of them, quite similar in all respects lo the other, is 
illustrateil. The lorger vessels were of givat size and destitute of any 
onmmcnUition. Tliey much rc«?mble<l the iiots, now called in I'erein kkom, and 
were ca]iable, like those in which Ali Baba and tho forty thieves wens hidden, of 
containing a human body. They were of a globular slmpe, somcwliat elongated, 
standing on a flat iMittom with a wide mouth. Tliey measured about 4 feet in 
height and were 2J feet wide at the middle. These vessels were probably the 
receptacles of the corpse, os was the case in burials in other parts of the world, 
ns for instance in Asia Minor, Spain, etc. Nothing was found in them except 
some yellowish dust, all that was left of the interred body, supposing they 
originally contained one, nor in the graves themselves was any portion of human 
or animal bone discovered. 

So far as is known no similar cemetery or burials of a like kind have hitlierto 
been found in Persia. 

It is impossible to over-estimate tho interest and value of tliis discovery. 
This arises not only from the nature of the articles themselves, bat also from the 

• lUustrstioiu of the find appear in my **Ten Tboutond Miles in Persia," in Journal 
JiuKrof. vol. xsxii, 1002, 341 ; and in ArcAaologia, vol. Iriii, pp. 8-16, 
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light it throws upon the early metallic stage of cultivation in that country, about 
which our information is very scanty. 

Btifore giving a description of the various articles, it may be well to say 
something in rvganl to their puqtose and use, as well in connection with the 
living as with the desiL The axes and spear or javelin heads arc weapons of war 
or of the cliase, and were placed in the grave in accordance with a practice which 
has prevailed largely over many parts of the Old and New Worlds, the belief that 
the burictl person would require in an after life those things which had been 
necessary for existence in that which luid already been passed through. The pins 
and armlets are {rersoiial articles connected with dress or ornament. The knives 
were for ordinarj* tlomestic use, but what wns the pnqrose of the long thin rods 
with a curved tenuination it is at present difficult to explain. Tlie Iwwls, which 
hail no doubt been of use in the economy of the household, were probably the 
receptacles of food for the sustenance of the late owner in another world, and 
correspond to the vessels of pottery which in other countries fulfilled a similar 
purpose. Tl>e smne use may be assignwl to the snjaller vases of clay, which most 
likely held liqnid. 

Tlicse vases, of which two have come into Major Sykes* p<i6se88ion, arc of 
similar site and shape, and are similarly ornamented. They arc globular in form, 
of thin fabric, lathe-turned, and apparently baked in a kiln. They have a short 
narrow neck, 1} iftches high, whicli expands at tlie mouth to a width of 2 mches. 
Their height is 7| inches, and they liave a Hat bottom 4| inches wide. Tlie onui- 
menUtion is confine.1 to tlie upper jiart of the l>o<ly of the Imse immeiliately beneath 
the neck and occupies a space of 2 inches in depth.- It consists of tliree encircling 
bands, of a rather roughly-made xigsag pattern, which increases downwanls in width 
fnim |-inch to {-inch. Tlie l»nds are divided from each other and are bordereil 
at top and liottom by a plain gnioved line. Tlie design seems to liave been made 
by drsvring a bluntly-pointed tool over the moist clay liefore it was fir&l. 

Five bowls have been presorvetl, four of which arc of the same general sliape. 
lliey are made of hammered copjier, and arc, on the whole, somewhat globular in 
fonn, but varying to some extent. In height they nmge from Ij indies to 6 indies, 
and are from 3| inches to 6 inches wide at the mouth. Tliey stand on a Hat circular 
Iwttom, alHiut 2 inches wide, from which, except in one case, the sides rise after the 
fa.shion of steps, from one to three in numlicr. Tlie fifth, wliich is 2J inches high, 
and 3| inches wide at the mouth, with one step at tlie liottom, is provided with a 
handle 2J inches long, having a channel along its length, which may also have 
scrveil as a spout The two knives are quite diflerent iu form; one, which has lost 
a portion at the cml of the blade, is now 6 inches long and i-inch wide, witli a 
flat narrow tong, which occupies If inches of the whole length of the knife, and is 
prolonge<l ilown the blaile in a fiat rib |-inch wide; tlie other, of very thin fabric, is 
in shape a narrow oval, inches long and If inches wide, with a sliarp edge all round 
it Neither of them are very different from similar implements of the Bronze Age, 
whidi have occurred elsewhere. The two pins are very much alike in every way; 
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one is 7j inches long, the other inches. Tlie head in each case is a Hat circular 
disc, grooved roiuid the edge hj* vcrtii:al lines, and having a round plain projection 
on the top. Iluniedlately beneath the head arc two grooved saltires, side by side, 
placed • lietween two lines above and two beneath, the wliolc l»ciug in one case 
li inches deep, in the other }-iiich. The two armlets are ponannular and (^nite plain, 

3 inches and 2} inches respectively in diameter, and might have come from any 
country where bronze was used for such ornaments. The two enigmatical rods 
with curved ends ore of about the same length, I8j inches and 18|| indies. Tliey 
iliffer, however, in some slight jiarticulars. The longest is round at the part which 
may lie called the handle end, though it becomes square for the space of an inch at 
the end itself, where it expands a little, apparently by having been lieateu out as a 
rivet woultl be when hammcreil. It is square in section, for a Icngtli of above 
11 inches at the curved end, and finishes at the jxiint of the curve in a cutting edge. 
The other Is round throughout ami expands at cither end in the some way as does 
the first at the handle end. Wliat these rods may represent it is difficult to say, 
but it is possible they may liave licen emblems of direction, control, and power, in 
other words, the shepherd's crook, and have been carriwl by or before the chief, the 
symliol of his authority over the tribe or community which he ruled. 

Tlie javelin heads are leaf-shaped, with a tang for Imudling, and are not very 
difTcrent from otliers whicli have been found in voriotu parts of llie worhU One is 
4jf incites long, of which the tang occupies 2jJ inches, and 1 ^ inches wide, with a 
sharp rib down Ute centre of the blade; the other is 4J inches long, the tang being 
1^ inches, and 1^ inches wide, with a flatter rib dow n the centre than has the first. 

Of the various articles discovered in the cemetery the axes are the most 
iiiip<irtant and noteworthy. It has not been possible to ascertain if any oilier grave 
goods wore ussuciated with them, with the exception of the large pot which hail 
contained the body. Tliey are descrilied as axes, hut it must not l>o understooil 
that they were wea|)on8 or implements to be employeil in war or for other useful 
purpose. The way in which the handle was paasetl through the blade precludes 
the possibility of their haring serveil os cnlting instniments, though one of the 
ends is to some extent sliarp-edged. It is preliable they were representotive 
weapons made In bo buried with the dead person in place of that which had been 
used by him in life, or, as is perhaps more prohable, they were of a ceremonial 
nature, to he employed in prooissional rites, or to be carried as a mark of dignity 
Ixrfore a man of rank and power in the community. In general form they ore 
much alike, and are double-ended, with a bole for the handle about the middle, and 
u peculiar curve towards the narrower end. One end is curved, wide-spreading 
and blunt, the other end is much narrower and sharp at the curved edge. The 
larger is 7 inches long, the blunt end Ijeing 3J inches wide across the curve, tlie 
sliarp end 1 j inches wide. Tlie socket for the handle, which passes diagonally 
through the blade, is nearer the blunt than the sharp end. Tim upper edge of the 
socket, which is |-inch by I-inch, appears to represent the open muuUi of a lion; 
the lower edge, which is acutely pear-shaped, 1} inches by may roughly 
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repreeeat part of the body of tlie souie I>ea8t. Both edges of the socket are bordenxl 
by a fiand of small round bosses. Between the ends of the socket is a sbarp-pointeti 
oval raised figure, divided along its length by a similarly shaped groove, parallel to 
the sides of the figure. It may be a representation of the human eye. Just above 
the pear-shaped lower edge of the socket is a narrow sharpended oval groove, which 
is perforated, at the end nearest to tlie sharp edge of the axe, by a small similarly- 
shaped hole. Immediately beneath the ejre-shapcd figure, on one face of the axe, 
is a small round hole drilled, in a gradually narrowing way, through into the socket. 
The edge of the blunt end of the axe is oniamcnted with two parallel bands of 
projections; the outer one consists of loops, which are joined at the top, and form a 
kind of wavy pattern, the inner one having a series of round bolls similar to those 
which surround the edges of the socket 

The second axe, whicli is a still more interesting one, is 6 inches long, the 
blunt end being 3 inches wide, the sharp cud IJ inches wide. Tlie socket for 
the luindle, though it lia.s not so diagonal a passage as that of the first axe, docs 
not pass straight through. Each edge of the socket, the upper one being | inch 
by i inch, the lower 1 inch by a little more tlian J inch, is liordercd by two 
liands of short, narrow oblong projections. Occupying the same position os that 
on tlie first oxc is a similar pointe*! oval cyo-like figure, which has a Under of 
projecting oblongs smaller than those at the ctlgcs of the socket In the same 
place ns the opening tlirough the blade in the first axe, and beneath the hind 
quarters of the grotesque beast, iirescnlly to be noticed, and close to the edge 
of the blade is a small oblong hole which i)erforales it The edge of the blunt 
end of the axe is ornamented with a band of triangular shaiied hollows, their 
liase being towards tlie e<lge, within that and parallel to it is a narrow bond of 
straight lines of vertical pnncliings. rarallcl to and near to the lower edge ore 
two bands of slightly inclining linear pundiings, each bordered by a thin engravcil 
line. Upon the upi>cr Uind arc two triangular tigurcs fillc<l in with crossing 
linos. Tlie whole of these pnnelied or engraved lines are rudely executed. 
.Standing over the socket is a winged grotesque, whicli has a beast’s head with 
open mouth, topiXHl by a curved crest and liaving a beattl Opiioscd to this 
creature, standing on the carve of the sharj) end, is a lion upjMirently roaring at 
his adversary. 

It will Iw oliscrvcd that on lH.th these axes the lion appears in whole or 
in part giving a distincth'e character to the design. Tlie lion occuts as a 
prominent feature upon two axes which come from places which may he treate<l 
ns within the same area of Asia. Tliey differ, however, in more tlian one 
particular from those illustrated, more esjwcially in their having liecn iustramenls 
for use. One from Hamadnn (Eclxilana) in Persia, in the British .Musemn. has 
the socket for the handle maile through the month and part of the body of the 
Inm. ■riie other from Van in Annenia in my collection at Durham, has the lion, 
which is being Iwiteil by two dogs, seab-d upon the socket. They are described 
and tigurcil in Arehtrolo^n, voL Iviii. 
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THE ORIGIN OF EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION. 


By Edouabd Naville, D.C.L., LL.D., etc. 


Who were the Egyptians t Were tliey a native race, bom in the country 
which they inhabited, or did they come from abroad aa iinmigranta ? Were they u 
mixetl population, and if bo, can we diatiuguish the various elements which fonne<l 
the Egjplion nation f Tliese questions have btely occupie«l most intensely the 
attention of E^plologists. The excavations made during the last twenty years 
enable us to give an answer very different from tlic iwint of view advocated by 

such masters as I«psiuB or E. dc Rouge.* 

For these two pioneers in the field of Egjptiuu learning, the Asiatic origin o 
the Egy ptians seemwl a certainty; esjiecially for L«i»m8, who bail been verj' 
much struck by the fact tliat the oldest monuments known in his time were tlie 
pyramids and the tombs around them, while in Ethiopia, as fur aa the province of 
Fazoql, he found nothing but very late monuments. The ctmcluaion he drew from 
what he saw was that the ^-ptians had come through the isthmus of the Suer, 
and that after having settled first at Memphis, they had extended in the valley of 
the Nile, the civilisation going up the river towards the south. 

This idea seemed justified at a time when nothing was known of the beginning 
of civUisation, which appeared from the first aa complete with all its special 
charactcre. As no trace had yet been discovered of its first stejie, of a lower and 
primitive stage out of which* iho EgjTtiAu culture might have emcrgeil. it was 
natural to supiwee that we had before us an imporUUon from abroad, and that, if 
not the whole, at least the principal features of the civiUsation were a proilnct of 
Asia, whence they bad been brought hy the first settlers in the valley of tho 

Nile. _ . »r 

One of tho first to dispute the Asiatic origin of tho Egji.tmus was M. Maspero, 

who in liis Eiaory of Egypt (1895) stotes that « Uic hypotheaisof an Asiatic origin, 
however attractive it may seem, is somewhat difficult to maintain. Tlie bulk of 
the Egj-ptiAu population presents the characteristics of thcee white r^ which 
liave been found esteblished from all antiquity, on the Mediterranean slope of tho 
Libyan continent."* 


. E. d. Boagi-. idea h- b«u expounded ly his J. de Roug6 f ^ 

EpyptUnn., PariflSUft) “The .Urling point of the for m A«a 

where they lived in the neighbourhood of the ancertor* of the Chaldnae. 

Daun e/ CitUimthm, p. 45. 
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Since >!. Masptro wrote these lines, the excavati«ms of MM. Petrie, Morgan, 
AmtSIineau, followed by several other ex})loroi8, have revealeil to us Uie primitive 
state of the £g>’ptians—a degree of culture which had nut gone beyond the Stone 
Age. The tombs discovered in various places have preserved, not only tlte bodies 
of their primitive inhabitants, but also their implements, their tools, what 1 
consider to be their idols, and potteiy*, the painted decoration of whicli shows their 
inode of life and their occupations. 

Tliese tombs caused great astonishment to the explorers who first opene<l them. 
Tlie idea of an Egv'ptian burial was, till then, so intimately connected with 
inummification, that it seemed strange to unearth small tombs of oval or rectangular 
form, in which the body lies witliout any trace of mummification. Tlie skeleton 
Is folded, the knees being against the cliest, and tlie tuuids holding the knees or 
being at the height of the mouth, lliis has been called the embryonic position. 
It is not tlie only form of buriaL Sometimes the body has lieeii broken in pieces 
immediately after death; in other cases there is wliat is called a secondary huriuL 
After the flesh had Iwen ilfstroyed, tlie bones liave been gathered; occasionally an 
attempt has been made to give them the embryonic posture, or they luve lieeu 
jumbled together into the tomb; Ixiiics belonging to various Ixslies have l>ecn 
mixed, so tliat Mr. Petrie lielicved at first that those burials showed us the 
remains of feasts of canniUils. M'ith the body pottery' of different coloiira is 
found in the tombs, and also vases of hard stones remarkably well and 

tiuished; a few tude human Hgtirea, some of them cliaracterize<I by Uie steatopygy 
whicli exists in other countries, and with distinct traces of tattooing, tools of 
ivory, flint iustrumenls, of exquisite workmanship, and a great numlier of slate 
palettes. Sometimes the latter liave the forms of animals, chiefly birds and fishes; 
others are mere lozenges. The puqiose of tliese slates has not yet been clearly 
recogniseii. I am inclined to think that they are the images of food oflerings, 
when they are in tlie hand of the deccaseil who holds tfiom up to his niouUi; nr 
they may bo amulets or images of divinities. 

That is a short description of what arc called the preliistoric or prc^vnastic 
tombs of the old Egyptians.’ They were first iliscovcred in laddie Egypt; 
hut, lately, so-called prehistoric cemeteries liave been found nearly everywhere 
above the Delta, so that we have here a positive proof of the existence of a 
Iioople whicli luul not yet adoptol properly Egyptian customs, hut which occupieil 
the whole of the valley. Therefore 1 cannot consider the name 'prehistoric' 
os being correct No doubt the state of civilisation revealed by these tombs is 
Uiat which preceded Menes, the first historical king, but I cannot admit Uiat 
it should have ceased when the foreign invaders conquered the native race and 
settled in the valley. Certainly a vase in red pottery, with black rim, of the 
land which is most commonly found in those tombs, may be prehistoric, hnt 

• export, " L*a riUa fan^nurra drs Egyjitirtia prihiaiorkiuca,* Atowlu tUtaSoe. ScieiUi/tgue 
•it BnurtlUt, L uiv. * 
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wu Iwvc also definite proofs of that style of jjottery having lasteil. at least till the 
Xlllh Dynasty in historic times. Evidently iIhj native sUwk was very nuineroxis, 
it was tins hulk of the population, and its customs cljanged only by degrees. 
Let us consider what Ukes place at the present day. In the cities like Cairo 
or Alexandria, we find all the refinements of civilisation. At a few honre distance 
if we enter the tent of a Bedouin of the DelU, except for nn old matchhxjk. 
wliat we shall see is much more similar to a prehistoric dwelling tlian to a 
product of llw twentieth century. 

Tlmrefore 1 entirely disagree with the chronological classification which has 
lieen attempted of the so-callotl prehistoric pottery. I believe tlm true classifica¬ 
tion should be geographical We have to notice tl»e peculiar taste ami style of 
each locality. Egypt is a very conser\-ative country; Ijesides, the fact of its 
not being concentrated around a city, but lieing a line which extends along the 
river, makes it much more difficult for an influence originating from tl»c capital. 
U» bo felt at the end of the country. Even at the present ilay tastes and fasiiions 
.liffer in the various localities. Tlw pottery, for instance, is not the same at 
Sioot, as it is at Keneh or Edfoo. U seems evident tliat it was tlm same 
in antiquity; besides, tlicre might bo diflFerences in Uie degree of ilevelopment. 
One locality, under favourafile circumstances, may have maile a certain progress, 
while another more remote, without interconrse with its neighbouiw, may have 
preserved longer the rude and coarse stylo of old times. Tl>at does not mean 
that the rude and the more perfect vase could not l»e couteinporanoouK, 

I should tlmrefore propose that tliis name " prehistoric '* should be droppetl. 
and should be replaceil by llmt of native, or rutlier African, civilisation. For 
tliis is tlw result of the latest excavations As far liock as we can go wo 
find in Egypt a native race, with customs and culture distinct from that of tluj 
later Egyptians, a culture which we must call indigenous, since we have no 
clue whate\-cr to indicate that it came from abroad. Tliis race does not 
seem to have progressed further from the Stone Age, but to have attained a 
remarkable skill in working hanl stones, ivory and wood, not to speak of flint 
implements, of which they liavc loft us magnificent specimens. This culture 
lasted late in historical limes, and may have ceased to exist at very different 
epochs in the various jilaces where it existeil 

I call this cultnro African. One of tlic distinct African features is the 
mode of burial which I mcnlioncil before, the so-called embryonic posture, 
Herodotus, speaking of the African nation called the Nasamouians,' says tliat 
"they bury their dead sitting, and are right careful, when the sick man is at 
the point of giving up the ghost, to make him sit aud not lot him die lying 
down.” 

Now, when Herodotus speaks of a man sitting, we must not fancy him 
testing on a chair. Scats do not belong to the funiiture of a desert dwelling. 


• L. iv, p. IBa 
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He bila ou his heeU, aud, iu ihiil |>oslure, Iiiii chest leans n|^iust the kuees, 
and his bauds arc at the height of his mouth. Hundreds of old £g}'ptiAti 
statues represent men in that position. Supposing that a man has died silting, 
and lias fallen on his side; ho has exactly the so-called embrj-ouie {losiu'oti, which 
finds its explanation in tliat Afiicau custom. If aflerwanls vases with footl 
and drink, and sonio of his tools are put tround him iu his grave, his tomb will 
ho the abridged image of the hut in which he sal in his life-liiuo; it will 
be his “ olernal house," as the Memphite Egj'ptiiuis calletl the tomb. 

As for the secondary burials. 1 lieliovc the explanation is to lie found in a 
custom still prevailing among some Soutli American Indians, and of which, I am 
told, some examples liavo been found in old burials iu Switzerland.' If a man dies 
at a great distance from the cemetery which is to be Ids grave, he Ls interred pni- 
visiomdly : some time aftcrwanls his Umes are gnlherwl and carrieil in a skin bug 
to the place where he is to lie finally buried. This wouhl explain the disorder which 
is sometimes noticeable in tlie U»ncs of a tomb, and tlie fact that the Uinesof several 
skeletons liuvo been mixed togetlwr. Tlicsc skeletons have U*eii brought from another 
place, after the llesh has lieen dosiro.ved and carelessly put into their grave. 

Th«*sj tombs give us interesting information ns to the mode of life of the primitive 
ICgyptinn. We gather it cliieHy from .vellow vases, hand-made, and decorated with 
subjects in red luinting. Tlieac tlniwings, licing very rude, luivo received clifferent 
interpretations. It seems to me evident tliat what they usually show us are not 
IsMits, but repiesenlations of dwellings. Tlieae dwillinga were huU, placctl on 
mounds, and probably made of wicker-work. They were surrounded by enclostircs 
nrade of jKiles, Bomething like what is called now a" zeriba," aheltcring tlie inhabitanls 
against wild licasts. Tlicn^ are guiierallj two huts with a kind of slope between 
tlicm, which is the entrance. At the side of one is a standard pole, benring either 
the aymliol or the god of the village. 

In these enclosures we see men whose life is that of liuiiteru. They are armed 
w ith bows and siKtars; the animals are those of the desert; large hinls, chieflv 
ostriclics, gazelles and antelopes, of which the rich ilemjihitc Egj piLms liked to 
have large Hocks. Trees appear here and tlicre, hut the inliabiUiitsof tliese villages 
do not seem to have pracliscil agriculture, we do not see cattle, neither oxen nor 
sheep nor aws, none of the domestic animals. Sometimes men are shown struggling 
against wild hcasus, women holding tlieir hands over their heads, as if they were 
carrying a jar or a basket, lloals with sails will oo^sionally npisjor, therefore 
they know how to cavigatc. The great number of slates in form of fishes are 
certainly a jiroof tliat they practised fishing os well as hunting. 

Tlicso iieopie, who in some respects seem to liavo reached only a verv rudi- 
mentaiy degree of civiliaotioii, knew how to make fine vases of verj' liard stone, 
^loir flint inslniments are among the finest known, but their aculpluro is rode, not 
in snunals, but in tlie ixpicscnUlion of the human figure. The eharactctislic 
feature of this race is tliat they were hunters and not agriculturists. 

• I am uid<Lt«l for Hut lafonualloa to the kimlnns of luy countryiuau Mr. A. dc Moliii. 
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As for their phj-sical type; the views lictwcen the numerooB experts who have 
studied Egyptian skulls are decidedly conflicting. However, they ore unanimous 
on one point. They nil agree that the prehistoric Eg.vptian 8 were not negroes, that 
they had long hair, generally black, but sometimes fair, and that prognathism 
hardly ap])earcd. 

Some of the authors ndmit a negroid influence, and Imve come to the conclusion 
tliat Uioro wore two races, a negroid and a non<nogroid. Tins view is strongly 
attacketl by others. If we hM)k at the {minting of a prehistoric grave found at 
Hieraconpolis, we find the men of a brown or redtlish colour, verj' like tliat of llio 
Egyptians of later times. 

As for the connection of tlie prehistoric Egyptians willi the other races of 
North Africa, especblly the Libyans and the Berliers, unquestionable evidemo 
luis l»een songht in craniology, or anthropometr)’. I cannot help qimling the 
two following statements wliich are given as equally decisive, and which are derivetl 
from tlic same kind of arguments. Let us hear first I)r. Macivor: “What has 
uiithro{)ometrT to say on Uie question whether the |m*historic Egyptians were or 
were not Dbyans f Tlie answer is most definite and exjdicit. The {irehisloric 
F 4 ;v{)tiaii 8 were a mixeil race, the component elements of which it is difficult to 
analyse with e-xactnCBS, but this mixed race ns n whole was not Hcrlier . . . ." 

and further, "It is im{)c«sibIo any longer to maintain the view that the |>rchistorie 
[•Igyplinns were Libyans.”* If we turn to i*rofc 8 .sor Sergi, 1‘n'fessor of Anthropology' 
at Uume.we find tliat be finishes his chajiler on tho]ihyBical cluinicter of the Libyans 
by the following words*: ** The Egyptians were a racial hranoh from the same stock 
which gave origin to the Libyans specially so r.allet1, one of the four peoples of the 
Mwlitcrraneau." It is well known tlint Professor Sergi’s statements rest mainly on 
the study of skulls considensl in a point of view different from that of other 
anthropologista. 

Tliese two quite contradictory slateiucuts are llie lichl prf«*f llinl we can trust 
craiiiology in the main linos, in its broad distinolion.s, while it is no safe guide in 
the minor difierences which constitute the ethnological charactersi Virchow’ 
himself, the illustrious aiilhrojxtlogbl, has declared that from the sight of a skull 
it is impossible to truce with ceitniiity the ethnic {Mwition which it occiquos. 

Thus we find at the origin of the E^-ptian civilisation a {>eople with the 
l-'uucasian ty{ie, with long hair, occupying the valley of the Nile as far os Assuan 
and further south. Even now various nuUiors suppose tliat the valley wo-s {(oophsl 
from Asia, and that these prehistoric iiihabiUnts came from the ELisU We sec 
alisulutely no reason to dispute their native character. We cannot touch liere the 
vexed question how the diflierent nations were born, and liow, leaving their cradle, 
they dis{»r 8 ed in the various {lorts of the world. We must take them when they 
first appear as nations. At the first sight which we have of the Egyptians, they 
show themselves to us os Africans, having some connection with the neighbouring 

' D. BaodtU-MacIver and A. WUkin, Lihjfan .Vofto, pp. I0.t, 107. 

• O. S«rg{, TH* Jfft/itermHHtit Bcr*, p. ®3. 
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natives of the west, Libyans or Iterbers, as they are called now, Tohennn and 
Tomaliu as tliey are styled in the Eg)'pttan inscriptions. 

Certainly their civilisation, such os it appears in the prehistoric tombs, is uu 
foreign import It is so completely determine'! by the nature of the soil, and by 
the animals and plants which ocoupic<I the lan<l, that we are compelled to aflinii 
that it is of African growtli. 

It seems nearly certain that in that remote epoch the white races of the noith 
extended further south than they did later, and tliat they were driven northwards 
by the negroes. If we consult an inscription of the Vth Dyiumty of the old Empire, 
found in the tomb of an oflicer called HerkhQf at Assu4n, we read tliat he went to 
a country called Amam, which uould not be further north than Kharlftm or the 
Soudan. The people of Amam wished to drive the Tamahu towards “ the western 
comer of the sky.” He himself went through Amam, reached the Tamahu, anil 
Iiacified them, so that at tliat time the Tamahu must liave occupied ooimtrios now 
called Kordof&n or Darfur, or perlmps Horku. Later on, in the struggles which the 
Libyans waged against the Egj'ptians, wo Hud them inhabiting the desert on the 
weal of tlie Delta. Evidently the negro races must have invaded the territory 
which tlie Tamahu originally occupieil, and compelled them to settle near Uie 
coast, where we find Uicm under the Pliamolis of tlie XXth Dynasty. 

With the Tamahu are often mentioned the Tehenuu, a name which means 
“ tlie irellow ones.” I consider them as being one of the African nations of a 
colour lighter than that of the Egyptians, a ilifTerence which is so ensilv noticeable 
in Cairo in going to the Tunis iiazaar. 

I believe the name of the prehistoric Egj-pliaiis lias lieen preserved. They 
are called the Ann. The sign Ah, with which their name is written, means a 
pillar—a column of stone or wood, or even as Brugsch translates, a heap of stones. 
Aoconling to Brugscli also, their name Anu, or, in the latter inscriptions AiUi 
means the Troglodytes or the Trogodytes, the inliabitants of cavenis, and in 
Itolemaic times Uiis name ajiplieil to the Knahite nations occupying the land 
lietwecn the Nile and tlie Hed Sea. 

But we find them much earlier; they often occur at Anu Ta Khent, the Anu of 
Lower Nubia and of Klieut Hunnefer, the southern part of Nubia. An inscription in 
the Temple of Deir el Baliari speaks of the Anu of Klieut, Lower Nubia, of Khent 
Hunnefer, Upper Nubia, and of Setet, which, in the U'xts of tlie Pyramids is clearly 
the land of the goddesses Sati and Anijet, the land and islands of the cataracts.* 
The Anu are found much furtlicr nortli. lu the inscriptions of Sinai we see the 
King Klmfu striking the Anu, the inhabitants of the mountains who are evidently 
the population he conquered when he invaded the peninsula. 

An is the name of Heliopolis, one of the oldest cities in Egypt, and the 
religious capital of the country. The same name, vrith a feminine termination, is 
Anit, which means Tentiya (Dendereh), but also LatopoUs (E8neh)and Hermonthis 
(ErmentX The land of Egypt is often called the two lands of An. so that we can 
' W. Mas Mailer, dti*H umd Airapa, p. SO. 
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traco tl»e name of An, not only among tlie neighbouring nations of Egypt, but in 
the country itself, from an early anlujuity. Evidently this luime—^the two lands 
of An—for Egj’pt, is a remainder of the old native stock before the conquest. 

Anti, a word with an adjective form, means a bow. The sense of tlio word 
seems to be " that of tire Ann, the weajwn of the Anu." We can recognise the Anu 
in those archers who are represented several times on the slate palettes, wliich, 
although later than the conquest, arc among the oldest monuments of Egypt. Tlie 
Aim use arrows with triangular flint points. Jlore often we see them as unarmed 
men w ith pointed beards, trwlden down by tlie king, who has taken tlie form of 
the divine bull Bat, or tom to pieces by a lion. An ivory blade found by 
Mr. Petrie shows a bearded prisouer standing, over whom is written Setet, the land 
of the cataracts, which, as we have seen, is one of the countries inliabited by 
the Anu. 

Several Egj ptologists liave admitted tliat llio Anu were foreign invaders who 
had Iteen repelled by the Egj'ptiaus. On tlie coutrarj* I conclude, from what has 
lieen discovered lately, that they were the native stock occupying the valley of the 
Nile, and tliat tliey had Iteen conquered by invaders, who very soon amalgamated 
so completely with their subjects, that they fonned one single people. 

The aboriginal stock, as we saw, had carried the civilisation to a certain point. 
But it is clear that before the historical times, at on epoch which we cannot fix, a 
foreign element entered the valley of the Nile, subdued tlie Ann, taught them a 
culture which was unknown before, and created the Egyptian Empire. 

Witli this invasion appears the hieroglyphical writing, which seems to have 
l>een unknown to tins native stock. This writing has such an absolutely Eg}-ptian 
character tiuit it must have originated, or rather develojied, in the country itself. 
We do not know any written monument which we may trace to the African 
dwellers of the country. On the slates and cylinders which are later than tlie 
conquest, ami which are the oldest written remains which luivc lieen preserved, wo 
find signs with an archaic character, but which lasted through the whole time 
when hieroglyphical writing existed. 

Let OB first consider how the conquerors designated their kings. It was done 
ill a peculiar maimer, in a shape which is always the same. At the top of the 
group is a bird, usually said to be a hawk, but which M. Loret lias recognised to 
be the peregrine falcon. The bird stands ou an oblong rectangle, often called a 
banner, at the lower part of wliich is a drawing showing the faqade of a funeral 
chapel, the doorway giving access to the ht, viz., Lliu double of the deceased. Above 
tlie drawing and below the bird are a few signs which, whenever we understand 
them, give us an epithet, a qualification of the king. Therefore, it is not his name, 
it is his first title, the first part of the complicated protocol, which will develop 
into a sentence, and which forms the royal name of the Pharaohs. 

Thus, every king is a hawk, or, as we said, a falcon, the bird which is the 
symbol of the god Homs, and by which his name was written throughout the 
E g yptian history from .its earliest beginnings to the time of the Romana The 
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king is the gwl Homs. This name loads us to Arabia, where tlie falcon is called 
horr} This is the country wliere we have to hxik for the starling point of li e 
race which conquered Egj-pl. If wc consult tl»e Egyi»tian inscriptions, we shall 
find that, on Imlh siiles of the Red Sea, in Arubm as well as in Africa, there was a 
region which has ha»l various namea One of them is Kxttk. wrongly translated 
Ethiopia; another is /'an/,very fre<iuenl in Egyptian tests, where it is spionymous 
with Tanuter, the divine land. It seems that the region originally called by Uiat 
name waa Southern Arabia, whence tin* populations emigrated, which scttleil on 
the African coast. We do not know exactly the appearance of the race in tliat 
remote time, but the sculptures of the Temple of Queen Hntahepsn at 
l)pir-cl-Rahari show us what was the appearance of the people erf Punt At that 
time the population of the country was mixed; it containwl negroes of different 
kinds, brown and black, Imt the real Puntitea. or Punites, as I think their name 
must Iw read, are voiy like the Egyptians. Tlioy lielong also to the Caucasian 
t\q»e. with long hair ond pointwl beards. Their colour is a little more purple-hued 
tlmn that of the Egyptians. 

Here a veiy’ imi>ortant question arises. Did the Punites, the inlmbitanus of 
.<touthem Arabia, belong to the Semitic stock ? Looking at the information which 
wc have derivcil lately from Arabia au<l from Itabylonia, 1 liave come to the 
conclusion that they were not Semites. Tliey were Hamites, like tlwj Egj-pliuna 
themselves, and some of the North Afm^n populations, and like some of the 
inhabitants of ChaUUna. whose origin is also attribute*! by a few scholars to Arabia, 
so that they should luivo tlu* same starting point. No doubt I slioll hear the 
objection that Egj'ptian is a Semitic language. My answer is that tlie better wc 
know tlie I^q»tian langunge. the more fully wc grasp the conceptions of the 
EgA'ptian mind, tlu? more it seems ovidont that Egjplian is an onte-Semitic or 
pre-Seroitiv bngnage. In certain points it lias kept the clioracler of infancy. 
.Semitic languages are in n more advancetl linguistic stage, they haw outgrown by fur 
the ilegree of development which Egyptian lias rcaohetl. To my mind we have to 
reverse the method which is generally followed. ^Yo are not to look for the origin 
of Egj'ptian in the Semitic languages, hut, ou the contrary, to sec what the Semitic 
languages have borrowe*! from the old Egyptian sjieech and writing. 

The Arabian origin of the Eg}'ptianB is mentione«l by the Numidian King and 
writer, Juba,* quoteil by Pliny. After liaving given the names of the various 
tribes of the Troglodytes, the inhabitants of the African coast, between the Nile 
and ilic Po-hI Sea, the writer says: “As for the neighbours of the Nile from Syeno 
to Mcroe, Uicy are not Ethiopian nations, but Arabs. Even the city of the Sun 
not far distant from Memphis is said to have been founded by tbe Arabs.” Thus 
for Juba the Egyptians are .\ral«. When he says that they are not Elbiopians, 
we must consider this word as meaning negroes. 

The Arabian origin of the Egyptian population is adopted hy several scholars 

' Lomt, IlonU'l»'Faueon, p. iO. 
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ojiinions tlilTor as to the way they followwl in their invusiun. I sahi lieforo llmt 
the ojMJiion of I/'])eius, who siiiipoeed tliem to have eoine llimugh the isthiniiB of 
Suez, is now iiiMiuioned. I’nif. I’etrie thinks llmt they cuiiue t!irou}j:li the harl)onr 
of Kosseir, uml that, after having' followwl the valley of llumauiut, tlicy rcaehetl the 
region where is now the city of Keneh, ami where was the old Eg}'j>tinn city of 
Coptos. But if we study the traditions of the I^ptians. which are to a certain 
flegree oonfimiwl by the Greek ^vritcr», we come to the conclusion that live conqnorore 
must have crossed the Red Sea further south tlinu Kosseir. jHjrliaps in the region 
where is now Mnssowah, and that they atoppetl some time in the valley of the 
Nile, in the Sudan, before they came dorvn and settlerl Iwlow the cataracts. 

This has l>ecn translateil by Diodorus in this way :—The Greek ^vriter says. 

“ that the Ethiopians assert lliat Egy’pl is one of their colonics; there are striking 
lik-oncasea Iwtwcen the laws and the customs of Iwth lands; the kings wear the 
.same dress and the uiu-us adonis llieir iliailem.’’ In this case we must give the 
name of Ethiopians another sense than in the quotation from Juba. It does not 
mean negroes, but the African population called the Anu iif Nubia. 

If we consult Egj’plian iiiHcriptions. we tind tlml, without any exception, the 
south is always wliat comes first. Tlie north is never spoken of as an ancient 
resort from which the population should have issued. Tlii' south has always the 
pre-eminence over the north. The Kings of tlie South are mentionevl liefore those 
of the north ; the usual name for king projierly means " King of the South.” In 
his orientation when he fixes his canlinal pointv, the Egyptian turns towanls the t 
south, so tlmt the west is for him the right side. That does not mean that he i» 
marching towards the soulli. In Uh' mythological imjcri)>tiun8 wo reail that Honui 
first resided in the south, and (oming down the river, conquered the country as far 
os the sea. Tlie Egyptian louka towards the direction whence his god originally 
came. Tliis direction is at the same time that of llio Nile, of another form of 
the god who gives him life, and allows him to exist Thu mythological narrative 
of the conquest of Egv'pt hy the gml Ilonis is of the lime of the Btoleiuics. Tlio 
enemies of the go<l often take the forms of auimHls, and are lc<l hy Si*t Homs 
conquers Uic land for his father, Harmachi^ who is the king. “ In the year 363." 
savB the text, “ His Majesty was iu Nubia, and his numlM?rIww soldiers with bim." 
Homs is the general who leads llie soldiers, while his father remains in his boat. 
Battles arc fought in various phu’cs along the river; all the epiwHlca of llui 
stniggle are rccoidcil by the iinines given to liK-uliriea, Ui temples or to religious 
objects such as sacrwl Isiats. The last encounter takes place on the northern 
iNiumliiry of Egyjit, on tlie I'clusiac branch of the Nile, at the fortress of Zar, imw 
Kantarali. Tliis inirtativu seems i-ertaiiily a late remembrance of an establishment 
in the valjey of the Nile, of a warlike race coming from the south. 

In the monuments of the first Dynasties which have Iwen disoovenxl at 
Abydos and elsewhere Uicre is a reeonl of Uie conquest and of the subjection of the 
native stock. It is a festival called the Festival of Striking the Ann. 

Tlie oldest represenUlioii of it is on the large slato found by Mr. (Juiladl at 
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Tliu king, ptvcedctl by Lho queen and by four stniuLird beurera, is 
shnwii entering a liall where his enemies are seen lying down \vitli ibcir heads cut 
oir, and put l)elwe«!U their fe*^t. The proofs that the onouiics of the king are the 
Aim is the ivory blmlc, which we quoteil Indon-. on wliitli u prisoner is seen 
eoniing from the country of tlie cataracts, which we know was inhabitcii by the 
Ann ; also a tablet found by ^^r. 1‘ctric' on which we r»*ad that " the heails, or the 
chiefs of the Ann are brought t4i the great hall.” (?) And lastly, another Uiblet on 
which the signs are more doubtful, but which speaks perhaps of the ilefeat of tlie 
Nubians.* 

On the other aide of the slate lulctte wi; see the same king holding liis enemy 
by a tuft of hair, and striking him with his mace. This scene U also engravtwl on 
n small ivory tablet lielonging Ui King Den, and on ivory cylinders, where the 
king striking his cnoniies is repealed many times. We have already mcntioneii 
the sculpture i»f King Khufu at Sinai, where he is seen striking in the same way 
the Auu of Sinai. It seems to Imve l>een the typical and conventional way of 
representing the victor)’ of the invader over the native iuhabiunts, ami it occurs 
several times in the Old Empire. Liter on it changcil. Instead of ono single 
enemy we see n great number of various races. 'Hie king holds them Iwund together 
by their hair and fells them at a blow. This, in my opinion, does not record victories 
which the king himself has achieved ; it is a (»nveutionaI and 8)’mbolieal way of 
indicating that he beloiigs to the predominant race, tliat he can trace his descent 
to the conquerors of the Anu. llie cluster of enemies held together is only u 
modification of the original scene, whicli may 1» invested witli a ceremony at the 
coronation. 

Tlie Festival of the Striking of the Ann is mentioned in the Putermo kUiuc. 
a document of the Old Empire, showing lliat the Iraditiou persisted. Even us late 
08 the XVIIIlh Dyiissty, this festival was celebrated by Thothmes III.' 

Tlie mommionta of the first dynasiies found at .Ahydos ami Hieracoiipolis 
give us on idea of tlio civilisation of the foreign invaders. As soon as they appear, 
we see domestic animuhs the hull, the ass, the sheep, wliich are not found on the 
pictures of the prehistoric vases. The careful researches maile hy Dr. Lortet on 
tlw mummies of Eg)ptian hulls have leil him to the conclusion that the lou"- 
hormsl hull, which is tlie oldest luwd found on the monuments, is a native race 
and has not been iuqwrteil from Asia Dr. Lortet says the some of the ass ami of 
the sheep. Thus the foreign invaders domesticated tlie animals wlndi tlicy found 
in the country. Tlie fact of their having practisml domestication implies that in 
that people there was a propensity towanis civilisation niid pnygrvss, wliich did 
not exist in the nstives. Probably also iliey were agriculturists. When they 
sclUerl below the cataracts they took with them tlie papyrus, which even now 
is found on tlie Upper Nile, although it Ims disoppeared entirely from Egypt. This 
plant WHS used for various purjioscs, and not only for making paper. 

' Rog<tl TootU, i, pp. IG, 80. t ji^ 3 , 
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lAMikingat f;iviIiMilion in gi-ncral, wo liml that tlicro is haitUy iiii clonieiit 
of it wliicli couhl not uri^^'imU; in Eoyjit. They innst soon Imvt* |)orwiv«l 
llutt tlry Xilo mini was ii vorj’ o,kx1 iimteriul for ituililing, which did not nsjiiim Ui 
Iw hiimt. The art of hiiilding certainly Itci^aii in I'^yjil witli lirick and woml. 
The first sleji afterwards was to re|ilac« the liricks Iiy stone, of whicii there 
were various kinds narticnlarly well 8uile«l for that imrjiose. It is naluml 
tliat, having such tine material as the sandstone of Silsilis, the limestone from 
the quarries of Turiih and Thelies, the diorite and hlack granite from llamamrit' 
and i-sjiecially the beautiful reil granite fiinn Assuan, the Ejyptiiins should 
have betiome great Imildeis. It is jierliaps the only art in which they far exfrellod 
tin* neighliuuring nations, much more tlian in sculpture nr in |kainting. 

As we have said before, the writing also is of dccidinlly K^'ptian origin. 
We can find in it no trace of a foreign element. Civilisation Heeni.s to have 
grown entirely in the lust settlement of the invaders. They adopte^l and develop«‘«l 
the rudimentary culture of their 8uhj(>ctA. Tliey improved it 8<.» as to prislucc the 
atimirahio display of Egyptian art and industiy which occurs umler the IVth 
Itynosty. If the followers of Horus had hrought their animals from Anihia, one 
would exjiect to see among them the horse, which iloes not upjicar liefon? the 
llyksos invasion. If they had Iicen already civilised before reaching Africa they 
would have left traces of tlmir piutsage in the various places where they stopped. 
At present no vestiges of an early Eg}’ptian civilisation have lieen discovered in 
Soutliern Anihia, or even on the Upjier Nile. However, then* is one side of 
their culture which decidedly comes from abrood, the uit of working metal. 
Except {M-rhnjis for a little gold in the country iK-twecn the Nile and the Ifeil 
S^, no metal is found in Egi'pt. neither copjicr nor iron. The arrows of the 
Ann c<*rtainly had llint points, and, although the Aim were vciy skillwl in the 
way they made and uaeil their Hint instntmeiit.s, they did not employ metal. 
If we consult the inscription of the conquest of Eg)’pt l»y Horus, wo see tiuit 
his comiMmions arc often called Monrunu, blacksmiths, who knew also how to 
cut stone and wood, hut whose chiel art was that of working metal. Homs 
gives sctticmcntvs to his coiii|>aiiion3 in various |Mirts of Kgi'pl. I lielicve metal* 
luigy must have originatisl fniiii the necessity of Imving instruments for the 
cnlture of the soil. One can imagine the Hortan inviulets stopping in a land 
of ruiuarkabli> fertility, and feeling indiiceil naturally to improve the means they 
luid of deriving advantage from the admirable soil of the eountiy' which (hey 
had chosiMi for their iilsKle. It seems to me that at tlie beginning metalluigy 
was tlie iLssriciuU' of agricnitun*; later on only it was used fur the fabrication 
of weapons. 

Wo said before tliat the Horians prulwbly brought into F^vpt from their 
original n->«irt on the Up|K*r Nile that most useful plant, the isipynis. Another 
plant which is often meniioiHsI in tla^ inscriptions of tlai first I)yiia.slie8 is the vine. 
On the clay sculingBof the big jnt^ discovetvd at .-kbydos mention is often mode of 
the vineyanls from which the wine erintatned in the jars is ileriernl. I lid the vine 
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Come to Kuj’pt from Aniii 1 Ilm' (i"ain wc can trace an African ori^u for this 
planU l)e Caiulolle, in his IkjoIc on the cultivated planta, saya timt the vine grows 
H]NititancousIy in S4»uthcni Euro|»e, in Algeria anti MtirtKaM). The kiiiuc Imtanist 
lays stress on the fHietsihic (lissetninnlion of the plant thnniglt natural coiuies, like 
the hirds, the wind luid the currents. In the oldest lists of offerings several kinds 
of wine are quitted. ^Vhen the lists Itecoine niotu iletailoil and complete the 
names of the localities from which they came ore given. They are most of them 
places in tho Delta. 

In the new Empire the gissl quality of the wine from the various oaH)>s is 
often pniisdl. There it seems proltahle that the plant ennio from Africa; the 
oases always hail mure connection with Africa—with tis* West—tluin with the 
East. We hear of tlie lihyan wines brought hy the Taiiiuhn. Tliey are known to 
StrniNi 08 well os those from Murcotis. Tims, even for the vine, we are not ohiigiul 
to admit an iiiqsirtation from Asia. 

The I^ij'ptian, and after them the tlrcek writers, tell us that tlie lirst liistorical 
king was Mena or Mem's. llenxlotuB uilds that in his time all Kgy’pt cxct'pt the 
Thelmid was a marsh. Mena is said to have foiindeil Memphis and its Temple of 
rtah, and also to have built a gn*at dyke in onler to regulate the course of the 
Nile. At‘Ci>rding to DiiMlorus Mcnisi taught hia jieople to fear the goila, and to 
offer them sacrifices; also to nuke use of tables ami Uils uud of tine garments, 
lie iutnjiiiiced luxiir)’ among his subjects. 

It is usual now to 8{)cak of pre-Menite kings. I believo this to Iw a mere 
hyiKithosis. Tlio tradition of Menes having been the lirst king rests on Egyptian 
monuments, and is reconlcd hy (Ireck authors. When a soveraign like Katuesea II. 
engmveil on a temple a list of bis preiluces-sors, I cannot help thinking that he 
Ijcgnii with the lirst, and lie would not luve put aside the kings who wen* liefote 
Menes, l•sls 1 •ialIy when their graves or their funeral chniiels wen? only a short 
distance from the temple where he cugraveil his list. 

As for Muni'S, except for the scanty infomution whicli we get ehielly from lliu 
f Ireek antlinrs, we are reiluoeil to conjectures, rnilouhtcilly, he lielongctl to the race 
of the conquerors, to the civilisers, hut I should not think tliat he was the leailer of 
tlie conquest. The ttibo of Horiu must have U*en settleil in the countr)- some 
ci'iituries Iwfore him. They must luve Iwd time to develop the civilisation which 
we lind under the lirst Dynasties. He prolwbly was lliu first to unite the whole 
eonntrv' under his rule, and thus he was the founder of tlie h4{}'ptian kiugilom. 

One may fancy iliat the niitivu sUick, the Aim, comsisteil of various tribes, each 
luving as its central point the village where, os we see on the iKillerics, the syrnlsd 
or gisl of the tribe was put on a jiole as a standard. Tlicse syniUils are the only 
teligiouH elenieni, the only trace of worship wliich we notice on the drawings of the 
l»»lteries. Tlie tribe of Horus did not erailicate these local cults. As time went 
oa the standanls liecaiiie tlie great ilivinity of each nome or province. I lielieve this 
is the explaiution of tlie greet niunU*r of local goils which we find in EgypL Tliey 
were at first the tutelary divinity of a small clan of nhorigincs. The conquerors 
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secot l<t have prescn’ed the religious traditions of their subjects; for instance, one 
of the most ancient cities of £g.v|)l, its religious capital, where wrns taught a cosmo¬ 
gonic doctrine, which was adopted more or less in the whole land, Heliopolis is 
called An. It liiis the name of the Ann. These aneioul natives appear in later 
times in religious ceiviuonies such os the Sed Festival celebrated by Osorkon II., of 
the XXIInd I>ynasty at ItulMstis. There ilocs nut seem to have existed l>elwueu 
conquerors and subjects nu irrecouoiiable ndigiuus feud such os there was later 
lietween the llyksos and the Eg}'ptianH. It would Itave prevented their mi.xing 
together and becoming one nation. 

The relies of tlie first Uireo dynasties show* an extraordinary development of 
all ceremonies and customs concerning religion. Ilesides Horns, the Falcon, which 
is the symbol of the king, the royal go«I. there are other divine animals, like the 
jackal, the god Apiuilu, the gisl who shows the ways ; and also a bull, or rather 
judging from the nature of the aninuil, a ImfTalo. The hierarchy of priests is 
already ti.xcd; eourt cinploymeiits an^ mcntiumsl, ami h'stivals which will go 
through the whole of Egyptian history, like the Sc<l Festival, which I think to liu 
an imiiction. The rites of the foundation of temples are very similar to what they 
will lie in Itumaii timea Hieroglyphs arc scnipturetl, very archaic in a[i])earance; 
they are the first rudiments of the hieroglyphical alphabet, which is already 
fully dovolo|te«l in the IVth ami the Vth Dyiuisties. 

Very interesting religious ohjocta are the slate palettes, liaviug on one side 
near tlie mi<ldlc a oinuilar iIeprt?saion surrounded hy a ring. These slates are often 
sculptured, and licar animals or war scones, or representations of festivals such as 
thill, of *' striking the Ann." On such slates with a depression there are sculptures 
on Imth sides. Tliendore I cannot mlinit with l*rof. I’etrio tliat these depressions 
were made for mixing green paint If that was their jmqKJse, llierc was no reason 
for their licing so large os tlint found at Hierac^tniKdis, and for lading adonied wdth 
such tine scnliitnres, not to speak of their >>eiug quite inappropriate for mixing 
colours. I Iwliove lliis depressiou contained u religious emhiuni, a piece of 
wo(mI or a piticious stone, which hiul tlie form, either of a knuh or of a bud. It 
corresponds exactly with the description which Quintus Curtius gives us of the 
appearance of the god in the oasis of .Tupiter Ammon. The god liad the fonii of an 
“ umbUicHt," Tliis krioh on the Hieracon|>olis ludetle has a guard of two panthers 
or leopards, in other cases, of two dogs. Tliis is not the only form of the gml, 
who hod the name of /Ai/. He may lie a hull with one or two heails, and also a 
tree. In that case ilio two I(>o|Mirds arc replaced hy two other 8]Mittod animals, 
girafTes standing r>n each side of the tree. Wo have Imre an c.xample of tree 
worship, such as was prnctisorl in Crete and in the jEgean Islands. 

In conclusion, such aro the princiiml features of tlw civilisation of the early 
Egyptian dynasties. It belongs to a nation formeil by an indigenous stock, of 
African origin, among which settled conquerors coming from Arabia, from the same 
sLariing point as the Clmhhuins. Tliis explains a certain similarity between Eg^'pt 
and Itibylon. Tlie foreign clement was not Semitic. Tliey belongml, like the 
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natives, to tlic Haniitiu staik, llicrnfore tlK*y easily mualgnuialed with the aboriyines 
iuu» whom they infused Uieir iu«»rc pnif^nssive and active spirit, Tlie result was 
the f^ ptiaus such as wo know them under the lirst Uiree dyiiastius, or, as wc call 
tliat tiiiio, the Thinito {leriuiL At tlic ond of it something took place which wo 
cannot yet explain—a sudden liound from the rude culture of the Thinilcs to the 
refinement in art and industry, and to the literary growth whicli are exhibited by 
the IVih Dynasty and afterwanls. Has there been a new invasion, coming this 
time from Asia f It is possible; but there again, we have no historical evidence of 
any kind, and we Iwve to resort to oonjooture. 

The dawn of Egyptian civilisation, which we liave to place at a very early 
period, is certainly a distinct proof of the important port played by Africu iu the 
historj- of huiiian culture. Whether the whole region of the Me«iilernuujttn was 
liret iMwpled by Haiuites as is now asserted by various authors. I do not feel 
competent to decide. Hut it seems to mo umiucstionable that the Hnmitic civili¬ 
sation 1ms lieen the first in ilate. and that it lias largely influenced the islands and 
the neighbouring nations. Wlien we look at the startling n»ulu of tlie excavations 
in Crete, when we remember that this island is the natural brii%e between E^.t 
uiid the Hellenic iwninsida. we cannot help concluding with one of the 
excavators of the “house of Mimw," Dr. Mackenzie, that the races wlio were tlic 
bearere of the ^Egian cir^isution came from the south. 


ON A SERIES OF SKULLS, COLLECTED BY JOHN E PRITCHARD. 
ESQ., F.S.A. FROM A CARMELITE BURYINO-GROUND IN 

BRISTOL 


By John Bkddok, M.D., LLD., F.R.S. 

[Wnn Plat« XXI L] 

It is my object in the following paper to give a fuller description than lias yet 
appeared of this very interesting fintl, from the anthropological |)oint of view. 
Eveiy'lhing else that can be said about it has Ikhju well said already by Mr. John 
R IVitobard, in his i)a{)er in Uio TratuactioM of the BrUith and Olouceeterahire 
Airhaologica! Society, to which I oontribnted a brief report on tho bones discovered. 
I will only premise now that this Carmelite Friary was founded about 1270, 
prolmbly by Prince Edward, afterwards King Edward I.; that it endured till the 
dissolution by Henrv’ VIII.; tliat there was a fine chOrch, in which it is stated 
some eminent citizens were buried; but lltat the bony remains hereinafter 
described were not found in any vaults or buildings, but in the open ground, 
though buildings of later date luid covered most of the sita These buildings 
were hastily removed, and tlio site quickly excavated for the reception of a new 
one, under the pro\nsionB of a contract which necessitated baste; but the foresight 
of Mr. Pritchard, and the goo<lwill of the contractor Mr. Hayes, and of the clerk of 
tlie works, Mr. Ashluy, securetl eleven skulls in more or less measurable 
condition, under somewhat diiticult circumstances. The soil was a strong red 
marl, and the bodies lay at no great depth in it, often one above another, in two 
of even three strata. They were all masculine: there were no women or children. 
There was not a vestige of a coffin, nor of anything in the way of clothing, with 
the exception of one buckle, which has been figured by Mr. Pritchard. 

Tho greater part of the ennia that wore found in anything like good 
condition were preserved, owing to the zeal and cate of tlte gentlemen 
superintending tho work. Tlie facial bones generally, and the mandibles in 
several cases, were saved, tliough some of the latter could not be allocated with 
certainty. Some of the principal measurements have been published in the 
appendix to Mr. Pritcluud’s {Mper; but the whole of those taken on the crania, 
with the individual descriptions, are here presentc*! to the Institute, and by the 
great kindness of Mr. Pritchard I am enabled to give, in Ulustration, some 
excellent photographs, by Mr. Brightman of Bristol, of four of the most interesting 
heads.' 


• Th« long boDM were too much broken ap to yield any valuable evidence at to atatnre. 
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Largu “findtf*’ of luedioival skulls are tmcommon, and when they do occur, 
the opportunity of utilising tlioiu for scientific purjKises is generally lost, from 
luwte, or negligence, or quasi-religious prejudice. The great Whitechai>ei and 
Moorfields finds, which rrofessors Thane and Pearson and Hr. Macdonell have 
utilised so thoroughly, are hrilliant o-xceptions. One which might have proved 
equally valuable, at Bradford in Yorkshire, lately 8lip{>ed through the hands of 
Dr. Kowe and myself, to our great mortification. The present one, though 
comparatively small, seems to me of considerable \'Blue, partly from the clear 
identification of its origin, but chiotly from the conspicuous manner in which the 
skulls fall into two extremely dissimilar grou{H. This is clearly exhibited in one 
of the annexed tables, as well as in the following arrangement of the eleven 
indices:— 

72, 73, 74. 75, 76, 77. 78. 79. 80, 81, 82. 83, 84, 

1111 11 1 2 2 

Here all the five brachycephals are of large capacity, some very large; all are 
lofty (over 74) with good fronud and general development; while the three 
dolichoa are small in caiiocity, low in elevation, narrow in forehead. The three 
which ore intermediate in cranial index are all more or less im|M!rfect: two at 
least of them are of good capacity; but they are of ordinary English or Anglo- 
Saxon type, and do not at all resemble the brachycephals. but may Iw classifie<l, if 
at all, with Koe. 3 and 9, though they differ therefrom by greater breadUi. 

Before attempting to explain the remarkahle discreiwucics mentionetl above 
and set forth in detail in the table, I must refer my reader to a pa]»or iu the JoitniaJ 
for 1899, to one “ Sur ITiistoire de ITndex C<-phalique clans les lies Britnnniques ” 
in rArUhropdoffie, and to the measurements from the St. Werbuigh's find, 
tabulated in my Jtaea of Brilaiiu Tlicrciu will be found my reasons, liased 
partly on craniological evidence, partly on history and on tlie surnames, for thinking 
that the mediaeval population of Bristol was hugely mixed with French blood, and 
that more from the brachycephals of Gascony than from the loss broad-headed 
Nonnans. In the present cose, however, it would rather seem as though we liad 
to do with two distinct elements of (lopulation of strongly contrasted types 
rather than, as appealed to lie the case uiuler the vaults of St. Werburgh's. with a 
type forme<l by tlie almost complete fu-sion of two clomcuts. I am thus led to 
form another conjecture, which I liave already put forward iu the appendix to 
Mr. Prilrliard’a Jiaper iu the Jinatcl and (JluMerstenhirt Tranmclians, viz.: ilat the 
brood, full-brained heads may have Indonged to friais, but the small and narrow 
ones to some of the plebeian lay brethren. Tlicse latter would naturally enough be 
of English or rather native extraction; they may have been not citizens by birth 
but immigrants from the h-as de-Anglicised rural neighbourhood. The first 
occupanU of the Friary may very likely have been brought by the founder from 
Gascony or eveu Burgundy, and brought their broad heads with them; and by 
some not inconceivable chance we may liove got hold of the remains of them. In 
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those daj*8 community of crce«l and of clerical profession was often a stronger 
Ixmd than that of country or race. The commerce and other intercourse between 
Bristol and Aquitaine must have continued active until the loss of Bordeaux 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. And later burials may have been, not 
in the open ground, but in the crypt or vaults, as I suppose those of the eminent 
citizens above mentione<l must have l)een. 

Including those under consideration, I now possess the measurements of 
forty-nine male crania of the medueval period, foimd in Bristol: forty-six of 
these I have myself examined an<l measured. Their average dimensions were 
186-6 (length); 146-6 (breadth); and, in thirty-eight, 13315 (basibregmatic 
height) ginng indices of 78-58 and 71*4. 

Tl:e uumltor is considerable, and one is tempted to contrast these proportions 
with those of the Bristolians of to-day and yesterday. Ten modern, but not 
recent, male skulls from .St. Werburgh's graveyard gave 78-1 and 71-2, but seven 
females of the same origin only 74*2 and 71*7, showing a somewhat greater 
tendency to dolichocephaly. And eighty contemiwrary (living and male) 
Bristolians gave me an index of only 77*65, precisely the same as I got from 170 
Somerset and Gloucestershire men. On the usual theory of the two degrees of 
difference lictween the living head and the dead skull, this would imply a cranial 
index <if about 75*65 or, say, nearly 76, which approaches the confines of 
doliclux:epludy. But even if we make no allowance at all for the difference under 
iliscussion, we find the modern head distinctly narrower than the medieval one. 
Y^et tlie seventeenth century London head (probably the low-class head, while our 
figures relate partly at least to the higher class) was of still narrower proportions, 
76*1 or 75*4. Clearly, if we wish to have any very positive knowledge as to the 
inediievRl English head, wo must !« on the alert to secure further material, and if 
possible, 08 Lr. Macdonell remarks, from a rural district Meanwhile I must 
yet once more call attention to the fact that a large proportion of my medieval 
material belonged presumably to ecclesiastics and not imi> 08 aibly to foreigners, who 
may liavo unduly raised tl»e index of breadth. I nwy also remark that No. 7 of 
my Carmelite skulls departs considerably from the common Anglo-Saxon, Frisian 
or indeed Englisli types, and that I think I see in it some approach to the one 
which Mac»lonell finds so frequent among his Moorfields and Wliitechapel 
collections, and which he is diqx»e<l to liken to tlm loug-barrow type. In my own 
opinion its chief measurements are not nearer to those of the ordinary long-barrow 
man than to those of the Rowgrave man, for example: probably it might crop up 
in the course of urbanwation in any race of European dolichocephals; but it does 
seem to occur in Sicily; and it is not common among the old Anglo-Saxons or the 
modem English. After all, one must confess that a trained eye can tell us more, 
sometimes, titan the most elaborate craniomotcr; but the trained eye grows dim 
and perishes, and its impressions vanish, while the printed results of craniometry 
may go for ever, or till craniometry loses all interest and value. 

Many of us think that the comitaratively sluggish braohycephal is destined, 

Q 2 
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like « phagocyte, to envelop and exterminate U»e restleaa and migretory dolioho. 
blond, in oi^iliaed countriea. There are plenty of facta that ]Kiint in that direction. 
On the other hand, Pittard’a obeeiv’ationa seem to indicate a converae proceaa in 
the Wallis; and the same is said to be the case in Tyrol. Ammon and Do 
lApouge seem to find a dark long-headed tj-p© to bo the growing one. 1 tliink 
such is the among the proletariat in England; but I cannot prove it; and I 
have a strong impression as to the important port which conjugal selection bears in 
such changes. 


Jomrmti ^ /A# AmiM‘Cp<itogiC0i Imstiimiff T6i, JCXXVIf, 1907» Ptaie XX12» 
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TAl^LE OF MEASUREMENTS OF SKUXLS FROM CARMELITE CEMETERY, BRISTOL as. 
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InL 

Uph. 
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Fac. 

Up. 

Fro, 

Min. 

Step. 


A or. 

klax. 

Maat. 

Ast. 

Baa. 

Brag. 

Baa 

Max. 

Circ. 

Fro. 

Par. 

Oc. 

Up. 

Oc. 

Lu. 

Saglt 

Tot. 

Kor^ 

Amen, 

Cks. 

Xa. 

Baa. 

Air. 

Tra. 

(Q.) 

Anu 

B. 

H. 

L. 

B. 

Chin. 

Body. 

Bam. 

Big. 

Ul I 

All. 

1. 

Adult 


IflO 

178 

174 

179 

113 

65 

101 

193 

137 

1 

116 

140 

1 

136 

104 

135 


530 

122 

133 

70 

41 

366 

36 

i 

99 

333 

2U4 

37 

33*5 

44 

25 

34 

» 



81 *66 

76 

1590 

9. 

Old... 

aaa 

190 r 

186*5 

179 

189/ 

127 

77 

105 

1») 

140 

126 

161 

138 

no 

' 148 

— 

560 

I.38 
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52 

392 

38 

lbs 

91 T 
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— 

38*5 
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58 

26 

41 

OB 

71 

— 

84*74 

77*9 
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a. 

Adult 
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189 

18] 
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— 

— 

97 
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— 
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55 

63 
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39 
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— 

— 

— 
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72 
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— 

89 
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— 
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47 
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37 

97 

98 
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38 

35*5 

56 

24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

84-53 

74*6 

1608 

6. 
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189 

— 


07 

no 

— 

1 
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— 

— 

— 

— 
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i • 

51 
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— 

7“ 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

— 
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— 
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78 

44 
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— 
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Youug: 

aa4 

186 

ISO 

175 

184 

— 

67 

90 

no 

1241 

1 107 

137 

108 

100 

126 

— 

517 

132 

130 

76 

46 

383 

35 

103 

|i« 

310 

270 f 

36 

33 

45 

91 

— 

— 

— 

— 

74 0 

68*1 

1390 

8. 

Elderly 

aaa 

189 

179 

171 

189 

IIS 

70 

98 

119 

197 

109 

137 

119 

109 

— 

— 

510 

130 

124 


48 

373 

33 

97 

96 

3291 

— 

30 

32 

51 

93 

39 

— 

— 

— 

75*97 

79 

1451 

9. 

Young 

at# 

187 

183 

ISO 

187 

116 

73 

96 

no 

— 

j lOfi 

135 

120 

— 

132 

— 

591 

129 

131 

71 

62 

383 

36 

98 

94 

308 

278 

40 

34 *5 

51 

25 


89 

— 

94 

72 *2 

70 6 

1429 

10. 

Mid-aga 

•a* 

185 

ISO 

187 

185 

119 

67 

108 

139 

139 

116 

154 

130 

no 

143 

— 

533 

136 

134 

58 

64 

382 

.14 

109 

lot 

34S 

— 

38 

27 

48 

25 

33 

89 

62 

94f 

83*94 

77 *.1 

1088 

It. 

Very young 

163 

183 

179 

189 

110 

69 

1116 

133 

l» 

121 

153 

138 

— 

137« 

— 

535 

132 

K 

)6 

44 

882 

— 

— 

— 

340 

289 

138 

136 

36 1 
.10 / 

49 

21 

33 

83 

f 

97 

83-6 

74*63 

« 

1055 

Average of U 

awa 

183-7 

(10) 

189 

00) 

177*7 

(10) 

183 

(«) 

in 

,1'i 

(10) 

100*5 

(10) 

190*7 

(7) 

134*3 

(9) 

115*6 

Ua% -7 

(0) 

126*2 


(8) 

136 

— 

(10) 

531*6 

lai *6 

(9) 

198*6 

(0) 

71*1 


380*8 

(8) 

36 

100*9 

(7) 

95*6 

(8) 

329*8 

(6) 

283 

(8) 

37 6 

(*i) 

33*4 

(8J 

60*2 

■ (8) 

94-7 

(6) 

34 *6 

(5) 

68*4 

*- 

— 

79*10 

(») 

73*4 

(8) 

1565 


e 3.7.0 

184-0 

161 *3 


153*6 

— 

(*; 

70 

94*3 

119*6 

— 

100-6 

135*3 

119 

.ff.. 

129*6 

— 

519 

130-3 

198-6 

67 

■ 

53^ 

ziw 

30*6 

90 

1 ^ 

311 *6 

975*3 

(8) 

38 

(8) 

.13*7 

(9> 

4A 

(3) 

28 

— 

— 

- 


73*3 

70*1 

139n 


„ 1.9.4. 

10,11 

183-8 

183*0 

179 

183 

in 

7S 

106 *4 

199*4 

137*8 

1 

1 120*4 

IM*4 

132 

(») 

108 

130*6 

— 

' — H 

.*(30*0 

131 6 

(3) 

131 -0 

.(3) 

68 

47*6 

.181 

(4) 

30-9 

(4) 

109*5 

(4) 

97*2 

1 

(4) 

345*5 

(») 

292*0 

37*7 

33*5 

61 

04 >9 

(4) 

35*9 

'"1 

96*9 

— 


83*86 

76*0 

toeo 


TIm nutajiurM an thaw I naualtr take t tlie^ moatlj explain thcinaelrna. Thntnuiavene 
arc (<)1 and the anterior arc are taken from the eeafn* ef tlie auditory m aatna, in tbe manner 
«if Von Baer and Buak : Uie former crmae* the Im^^ma. The “auricular" breadth at tho 
pit above the root of the inffmna. The ctrcumference aa low down ua the ({laljella aa 
conrenientlv mar be^ Fhcial Iwighta from Kaaion. 

I. Regular broad oval ; mazillai 7 breadth nut far back, ^boUa moderate, orlata 
Mpian'ih, teeth aound, alightl^ prognathaua, none ^uiline. 

8. Occiput broken i^ decajred from reating on damp eartli, had perhapa been 
lKiihroce(*ha]W Sphenoid in rertWal, cuboid in lateral aaiwct, maximum brrMtIi puaterior 
«dge of tempotala, bragma oaaifted, <^U rounded, fine doai^ forobead. opiathugnathoua, 
teeth eound, but worn amooth, noae fine, thin, hi^ klagnifioeot akuU ; reaemblauce to tha 
Ute Deu Elliot. 


* The height, 137, ia ocmjectuial; that frtira pfdathian to I| inch behind birgiua ia 140. 

3. Regular amooth elHpaa; domed forehead : inioa huge, fiarroa axtreme point of occiput, 
which k acuminata. 

4, Rrgnlar broad oral; maximnm breadth temporal, forehead domed ; norma occipitalia 
eiimewiiat pentagonal ; orbita wjuariah ; three teeth aomid, worn ; uoea fine, thin^ |u»b 
Kaaeinblea No. 2. 

ft. (.>vo-prriform : superior curve regular, one temporal tnlaaing. 

AL Full regular oval, noeipnt runnded, filled, auperhir outlina convex in region 
of •‘fimineei," Anglo-Saxon Ivpe. 

7. Beloid or aphmoid, lateral aspect oblong, mwe doubtfnl, fot^iianl domed, teeth good, 
unworn; arindom teeth cuminr throuj^ 

& Ovo-elliptiG ; oerebelnur rt^m full, fiat floorad ; forehead domed, brows fiat, nme 
fine, Ihiu, prominent; teeth aound, worn. 


0. Oral, alielitly pentagonal, but for«hea<l arched in norma vcrtkaiia ( gf 4 tranarorHil^ 
over ** finnnrae , laterallv haa A.8. aapeei, brows not narked, orbita small, irouided : 
pluenuX 7 gnue, frontal autore, maxillary inrognathkm, alight bothroM^ialkm. 

10. Brornl eliipae ; ra^ar curve In profile; hM domed foreliiwd, oecipnt roonded, 
receptacnlnm oereWlli amaTl, flat, foramen far hack, iniao large, orliite oblung, nrwa abort, 
aquiline or prominent; 90 teeth, aound, worn, 

11. Ovo-clliptic, but in norma lataralia noadrata, forehead rrrtical, ilomed, glatiella 
fiat, w.imo alveoltf prignaihieui. naaal form doubtful, orbits megateme, circular. Right 
oacipito-|airietal ntgion much decajad, probablj' from disease ; r»rf young, wisilom teeth 
not through. 
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HINDU BIRTH OBSERVANCES IN THE PUNJAB.' 


Bv H. A. Bosb, Local Correspondent of Uie Royal Anthropolot^ical Institute. 


1. Obskrvakcbs bkfore anu at Bnrrn. 

Ludcy and utdiidy births. —The auspiciousness—or the reverse—of a birth depends 
upon several factors, such ns the season or time of its occurrence, its sct^uence 
relative to preceding births in the family,* and the child’s position at birth. 

Frtmatun birth. —Birth in the eighth month of pregnancy is attributed to a cat 
having entered tlie mother’s room in a former confinement A child liom in this 
month will, it is believed, die on the eighth <lay, in the eighth month, or eighth or 
eighteenth year, after birth. Hence the number eight is never mentioned in 
speaking of a child’s age, an-ffiiuit or " uncounted ” being used instead; thus, 
an-yiimf eftn = eighth day,* an^-ginat barhd = eighth year. 

In K&ngra a child which dies at birth, or immediately after it, is inauspicious, 
and iu nose is bored, for a gold ring to be inserted, in order to avert its evil 
influence. 

The afAiodAd.—In the Ders talisll of Kfingra a chUd born in the eighth month 
is called an afhwdhd (fr. afh, 8), and is regarded as unlucky to both its parents, 
foreboding the father’s death. As a remedy a spinning-wheel is passed thrice round 
the mother’s head, and then given to the midwife. 


Unlucky times for Birth. 

Monday is an unlucky day for birth, and as a remedy the cliild’s nose or ear 
is bored. 


In some parts, eg., among orthodox Hindus in Balulwalpur, Ferorepore and 
Mandi, the following remedies are U8e<l to counteract the evil influences of the 
various planets;— 

Saturn; seven kinds of grain, or anything black, such as iron or a black 
buffalo, should be given away in charity. 

Mars; articles such os copper, gur, cloth dyed red, oil, etc. 

Tlie Sun: reddish things, sBch as gh{, gold, wheat, a red-coloured cow, etc. 

The Moon : white articles, such as silver, rice, a white cow, white cloth, etc. 


P • conUnuatioa of the paper on “Himlu Pivgnancy Obwrrance. in the 

fixnjab" {J.A.I., rol. xxxr, p. 871). 

pp. "gnificanoe of the Mqueoee of birlh^ see FM-Lore, toL xiii, pp^ 63-«7, sod 


• But the Mine writer (a OoidiAl Singh in J.A.S. Bengal, Ui, Pt. 1, p, SOSt mvs that 
a child i. never Mid to be to nianjr dajt or months old, hut so many ytan eg chAr barhtm 
four day. or four month, old, a. well .. four ycara ' ' ’ 


H. A. Kosk.— /Tiim/m BiHh ObttrntHtt * in the Pitnjab. 
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Mercuiy and Venus: green articlee, such as mung (a kind of pulse), green 
cloth or fruit, such as oranges, etc, 

Jupiter: yellow things, such as yellow cloth, gram-pulse, yellow Stt'eetmeata 
(nul-hli and laddu), g«»ld, etc. 

To avert the onl effects of Rili (or ascending node); coconuts, ght, sugar 
(khand) and i/uisA (a kind of pulse); and that of Ketu (Kret) or typlmn (the 
descending node): samotd (a kinil of sweetmeat) and bluisli cloth are given in cliarity. 

Tliis is termed girnh^ujd (or worship of tlie planets). 

A birth which occurs during the panrhak penal will, it is lielieved, be 
followed by tlie birth of three children of tlie same sex. 

The gandaa are five days which fall in the «lark lialf of the lunar month, and 
a child born on any of these dales bodes ill to its parents. Acconlingly, the father 
must not see the child until, in the recurrence of the nakthalra in which it was bom, 
lie has womliippeil the gods, or until five dolls liave been made, put in a copper 
vessel and anxiously propitiated. Fruit is placed before them, as they ore lielieved 
to eat; and Bndiuians recite mantraa. Lastly, an oartlien jar is pierced with 
twenty-eight holes aiul Blleil with water and various drugs. It is tlien hung up 
some distance from the ground and the water alloweil to trickle on to the parents 
heads. After this the Brahmans are rewardeil. 

As we luive olreatly seen, eclijisee aCTect the |>arents during pregnancj*. So 
too a child, of either sex, Iwm during an eclipse brings ill-luck, to avert which the 
following observances are in vogue, at least in KAngya:— 

Tlie image in gold of the rleily connected with the asterism in which the 
ecliiwe occunwl, and one of the sun (if it was eclipsed), or of the moon (in the 
case of its eclipse), together witli an image of Ihihil, are reverenced. A hatcan is 
also performed, ok wood being used if the sun was eclipsed, or, if the moon. paid*. 
Like other unlucky children, a eJiild bora under an ecUpse is weighed every month, 
on the aankrdnt day, against seven kinds of g^in, all of which is given away. 

A child (unlike a calf) bora in BhiVlon is lucky, while one bora in KAtak is 
inauspicious, and the mother of such a child should be turned out of the house, 
though she umy be given to a Bruhnuin and tlieu redeemed from him. Children 
bom under certain aslcrisms ore peculiarly liable not only to misfortune 
thenlselve^ but to cause evil to others, and various riles ore performed to avert the 
conse<iuences of their birth. 

A child bom in KAtuk must either umlergo symbolical birth from a cow 
{goparaab). or liotli it and the parents must Uthe, on the first aBnlmlfif after 
the cn«l of Kutak, in water drawn from seven wells and mixed with turmeric, 
samlal, ginger and other drags. Tliese are teniial tarbokhadt, and ore placed in 
an unlioktHl earUieu jar, with 1,000 orifices and a lip. the appropriate mantras 
being duly reciteiL Water from seTOn wells or rivers is then similarly purified 
by mantras. Tlie parents, with the child in its mothers lap, are then placed 
under a sieve, throngh which the water is iwureil. llawan is then performed, and 
lastly a tray of ghi is given away by the parents in cliarity 
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A chiltl )>orn when the uitton is in the sixth or eighth zodiarol sign is ill- 
omened, and to avert its influence the following rite is oljsenrcd: On the 
twenty-seventh day after the birth a l>asket made of bamboo is filleil with sixteen 
tfn (thirty-two Iba.) of rice, some camphor, a pearl, a piece of white cloth and 
some silver, and given away in charity, together with a team of white calves 
yoked, and vessels of milk and gki. Worship, in which white sandal-wood and 
white flowers figure, is also perfoniHnl. This, however, is an orthodox rite, and in 
K&ngra the popular idea is tlmt a child bom in the ghdit-ehamlanudn, {.e., when 
the moon is inauspicious, is not ill-omened. 

The unlucky tiUu or lunar days for birth are the amdwas, or last day of the 
dark half; and the ehatunlaahi (vulg eluituias) or fourteenth, the last day but 
one. Children bom on the fomier day are unpropitious to the father, those Imm 
on the latter to the mother. To avert their evil influence an idol of Shiva is made 
of silver, and in an earthen jar are placed leaves from various trees, mango, paid*, 
ptpal, etc. A coconut is then placed on the jar, whicli is covered with a retl 
cloth; and on this is put the idol of Shivai, after it lias been purified by manhn*. 
Ifawan is perfomied with sesame, pulse {mdah) ami white mustard. The idol is 
given to a Bralunan. 

Tlie follovring thirteen naJahaira* and ooiyunctions, especially 1 to 6‘, are 
unlucky:— 


1. Asauni (AswiniX 

2. Bewati, Reott (Piscium f and 31 other stars, figured by a taborX 

3. MaghA (S Regula, and p of Leo, figured by a bouseX 

4. ShlAkliAn (AshlckhA, the sontliera claw of CancerX 

5. Mfllan (Mill, the tail of ScorpioX 

6. Jtehtan (the eldest or first lunar asterism, and conBecpiently of the 

same import as Mftl, the “root": see BenUey’s nindu Aslrtmomy, p. 5). 

7. Grahn (eclipseX 

8. Ate[i&t. 

9. SartkrAnt (passage of the sun or planetary bodies from one sign into 

anotherX 

10. Gand. 

11. Chaudas (14th of the lunar fortnightX 

12. AiuAwas (the first day of the first quarter in which the moon is 

invisible: see also Platts, ar.) 


13. Bhadtfi, (the 2nd, 7th and 12th days of a lunar fortnightX 
Each ekam,f^ has a special influence of its own. Tims in ShWkliAn the 

• In Nurpor UhsU of KAngra Uw era influeue* of a birth in any nnlnckr 

aven^ by bathing the parenta and child with water from a jar, containing 1(K)0 holea into 
which Icareo from 108 male trc«a am put (mango, ptpal, banian, are male ^hile mIM ^ncar» 
and hM, ‘plum,’ are ftminineX Children bom in the remaining reren of the thi^’ 

nahhatroi ipecified am not very nnlocky, and the planeU are merely worehinned hv T 
more rigid obeervere of Hindu precepta. ^ ^onhipped 1^ the 

• Lit; “foot- 
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second charan is fatal to wealth, the third to the mother and the fourth to the 
father.* In the Jfishthii asterism, which is di^^■ded into ten eharane, each of six 
ffhari*, we liave the following scheme of fatality:— 

Birth in Mctiod rAttnrn : to father. Birth in first ekaram : to mother. 


Father. To mother, fourtli dlciraa ; to hn.»ther,* third eAarutu 


To elder brother, eighth ehantn ^lild, to itself if bom in fifth cA/tran ; 

to the “ members lof its familjr * I'f in sixth or sereiith ; to ito father-in-law 
in the ninth; and to ever>'thing in the tenth.* 

In the Mill asterism the htsl chamn is uupropitious to the father, the second 
to the mother, and the third to wealth.* 

The OamU—The fourth eharan in the Sldekhiip, Jcshtlul and JR^tl asterisms, 
and the first in the Mill, Ashwini and Magliil arc called gauds, and a birtli in these 
is unlucky: if it occur by day, to the father; if by night, to the mother; and if 
in the morning or evening, to the child itself.* 

Hut all these refinements are hardly known to popular astrology, and the 
general practice is to regard births in the Jf'shthfi, MAlil, Slihskhau and Maghu 
asterisms only as unlucky.* 

In the Simla hills the evil intluence of a birth in the Krishnpak cliaudas is 
averted by propitiating the nine planets. A birth at the end of a month and in the 
•Tamgandhjag, Kolijag, etc., is unlucky to the parents, etc.; and they should not 
see the child’s face until alms have lieen offcreil. Triplets portend the speedy 

• To nTcrt the evil inflneuoe five earthen jare, filled with wmter and learee {ptjyal, ct&X are 
covered with a rvd cloth, and the golden image of a aerpent placed on them and worshipped. 
The pereon to whom the birth forebmlea evil givee alma, and a Katiau performed with gU ; 
K&ngra. In Dcra the five jara tliould contain gold images of Brahma, Vtshno, Mab6sh, Indra 
and Vanina. 

» Special attention may here be directed to the position of ths mother’s bnrthcr in 
astrology. The part played by him in weddings mag oonoeivabty have an astrological baoia. 
He is cnriously affected by his sister’s child cutting iU upjwr teeth first; see Imdiau 
Antiipuinf, voL szxi, 1903, p. 203. 

» To avert the evil a piece of gronnd b plastered with oow-dnng and a pbtform for a 
knmtn ma<le on it On thu pbtform mantra* are written in flour. In five jam, full of water, 
are put the leavee of five trees (frf/xif, mango, palAkkar, patA*, and a fiflhX with faneJuuunt and 
panekgahh. In a sixth jar, unlMked, with 1,000 orifices, are jJaced 107 different drugs. T^e. 
parents and child ate then drenched through a sieve, and then they join in the Aovum, which 
most be celebrated by sixteen Brahmans. Finally parents and child bathe in the water from the 
five jars: KAngrs. 

• The rites are the same as in the case of a Jfishtfi birth, except that the idol made b a 
gold one of a rfikUshasa: Kiugra. 

» Tlie rites resemble thine in the J«shth* or MAI cases, but a cow b also given as alms in 
the child’s name: KAugfa. 

• In the Deta tahsll of KAngm the ritea observed on such l>^rtb^ or in those which occur 
under an inauspicious (ghAtai) moon, are simple. Images of Brahma, Indar, SAmj (Sun) and 
Cliandann&n (Moon) are placed in four jam, with the bavea of seven trees; jam are 
then filled with water and covered with a red and white cloth. Motlisr and child are then 
sprinkled with the wmter. 
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death of parents, and, to avert the evil, hatntn is perfomietl, aliim are given to tho 
parokii and the ekdnti mnuktit is read. 

The /irrf-fwm,—Speaking generally, the birth of the firet-bom child, provided 
it is not a girl, is the occasion for special rejoicings—and in Kaiigya a pilgrimage 
is mode to the family god (k-ul-*Uola), and a bc-goat, callcil the L-udnu rnndd, is let 
loose in his honour, anotlier being also socriticed at his slirine, and a feast given.' 

In Sarilj a few people of the village visit the parents' house and fire off guns. 
The father feasts them, and gives each guest a small turban and a rupee; tho 
village deotn and musician also receiving each a ru]iee. Tliis money is called 
vxidhdi kd ruplyn, and it is all dejioaited with an hononiry treasurer, and when 
enough has been collected a great feast is held. 

In Hamirpur the panjdh rite, whicli consists in giving alms to the poor, is 
observed on the eleventh day after tho birth. Brahmans and the kinsmen are 
also feasted, menials also receiving gifts. A good deal of money is thus spent. 

Platt of ecmjinement. —It is a wry general, but by no means universal, custom 
for the wife to return to her own parents’ house for her first confinement. 

A child bora in the house of his ndna, or motlicr's father, often receives the 
name of NAnak.* 

Care is taken not to let the fact tlut tho pains of labour liave l>egun be noised 
abroad, lest publicity increase their severity. And if the pains are severe a tray 
(thdH), on which a cliarai is written, is shown to the patient in order to remove 
them. 

It appears to be the universal custom for delivery to be effected on the 
ground.* But after it is over the mother is usually seated on a mat or liassock. It 
appears to lie almost the universal oustom to tell her that she has given birth to a 
girl,' in the curious belief tlut if she were to learn tliat she had l)ecome the 
mother of a son, the after-birth would not come away. 

As a rule the umbilical oord is cut with a sliari) knife, but in LudhiAna it 
is tie<l with thejhitra of an elderly man belonging to the family. This is also the 
usage in Hoshiaqmr and Si&Ikot, but in these Districts, if tho child be a girl, the 
cord is tied with tlic thread of a spinniug-whecL Any other method is supposed 
to injure the child. In GfijtdnwfdA the coni is not cut till two or three hours after 
birth. 

' A RTMt many HInda women wImi lure never bad children, or Iwen nnable to Itring up 
any, propitiate the Deity by vowing that tbeir/nt-iom, it preserved, thall, till be comes of age, 
or of a certain age, eerve in the proceaeion of the Taaa aa a water-carrier, or in eome other 
capacity ; and euch sons alwaya wear the green uniform till they attain that age during the 
Mahanam, and aervo aa their mothem liave vowed they ahall eerve, but return to tlindu rites 
and ceremonies aa soon aa the Muharram is over, without prejudice to their caste or reproach 
from their aasodstes. MS. note in a copy of Slerman't RambUt and RrcoUettiont ft bv the Iota 
Mr. OitT Stephen^ 

• Cf. Temple in J‘roper Xanut of p. 60, I su unable to eay whether Ndnak, tlie 

founder of Sikhism, was so named for this reaaon. 

In HoahiArpur delivery is said to be effecteil on a ehArpai. 

* Ami if she lia« given birth to a girl, she ts told «he luu borne a atona 
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Satyd-wors/tip .—A curioiw CQstom ia obacrved iu tlie JInd State and adjacent 
territories. On the birth of a boy the worehip of taiifd is Unis observed: on the 
ehhafi (sixth day after the birtli) seven concentric circles* are made with cow- 
dung on one side of the wall near Uie door of the house, and in a lump of cow- 
dung. stuck in their centre, is fixed a four-anna bit (ehvajtnt), while seven $tnkhj? 
are also stuck in the central lump. On the otlwr side of the door the *a/yd mark 
is on the wall with cow-<lung. seven uinkhs being fixe<l in the middle of it on 
tlie wall, and a rupee put near them as shown in the diagram. A plate conUining 
five and a quarter $en of wheat and a suit of woman's clothes is placed at the 
middle of and outside the threshold. 'Tlie mother now comes out and sits by the 
plate. She worahipa tliese things, and then the wheat, suit of clothes, and the two 
coins are given to the boy’s father’s sister.* 

Tliis obeer%'ance appears to bo identical with tlie propitiation of Satiai in 



BUpanl of tht In Ferozepore the secundines are buried in a 


comer of the house. 

In Mandl the after-birth is buried at the spot whore the child was born, after 
the eldest matron of the family has made the mother worship it. 

DttaK in cAiW-ifd.—If a woman die within thirteen days of her tlelivery it is 
believo<l that she will return in the guise of a malignant spirit to torment her 
husband and family. To avert this a shdntt is performed at her funeral, a piece 
of red cloth and tlie grass image of her child being placed on the bier. Some people 

' In Mxne parts this cereniODr is shortened, and instead of seven, live orcles are made, and 
■o on. 

< StiM or tint means a twig from a broom. 

* The people of Bipurii, in Tahsil Bhiwlnl, pat the ihtb* in the reverse of the uiraal way 
placing the thinner or upper ends downwards. 'The reason is said to be that owing to an 
accident to Lokkhan MahSjan, their anoertors hade their deeceiidanU do so nutil they had 
gained a victory over the people of Sanwar and brought brkks from that vfliage. This ia the 
form of the taty<l mm dnwn in the account received from the JInd State. Klaewhere the 
«a<ea or «d/i'4 resemble the ordinary ewdeftln in shape. 
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also drive nails throngh her liead and eyes, while ©there also fasten nails on either 
side of the door of their house. 

In HoshiArpnr a woman whose child has diotl within forty days is called a 
parthhdwuH^ and she must not see a woman in confinement during the first forty 
days after hirtL 


II. OnSEBVA.\CES BUIWKQOKXT TO TIIK BlRTlI, 

The oljservances after birth ate manifold, and their chamote'r complex, so that 
It IS as difficult to distinguish between the religi.ms nn.l social ob?er%ance8. as it is 
to say wliat usages are based on magic and what on the first glimmerings of 
medical skill. Nevertheless, under much tliat U barbarous and puerile there 
are ^cee of more rational ideas regarding clcaiUineas, and even a kind of 
primitive anticii>atiou of antiseptic treatnienL One important point to note is tliat 
the observances are far less ehiborate in the case of a girl child, and UiU idea, 
that the birth of a girl is a misfortune, re-acts injuriously on the mother, less care 
being bestowed upon her. and every observance Wing hurried over and many 
stinted, if the child is not a boy. Thus in Iblwalpindl the mother of a son is 
carefully tended for forty days, but if the child is a girl for only twenty-one. 

Pi* 0/ impurity.—The periwl of impurity is most commonly called $iltak 

but It u also known as ekhiU, especially in the north-west of the Punjab. 

Iw Jumtim B, in tliwry, ten dny, ^ 

pnritr o( theJ»,te. I ni m p™t u« it b eleven .lay, „,„o„g Bmliman, ,n.l tl.irteen 
among Khatrls; or only eleven or thirteen for all castes.* 

l.ni «.>»ection he te».,Je,l a. 

Jterl^.t “ «' 

The midwife washes the child in a vessel into which silver has been thrown 
before she gives it to the mother. But the child is not suckled for one and a iJl 
days. Tlio pap must be washed by the liuslhand's sister Wfore the child can be f«l 
r or this she receives a fee. ^ 

As on lUl auspicious occasions, oil is thrown on the ground and under the 
mother s bed. Wnealh which green ddi* grass is ahvi placed, as it « a aim, of 

Pivsented to the child's father by his 

To^prevent mischief to the mother or the child, a numWr of precautions are 

L Fire must W kept in the room, as must also 
ii Grain close to the bed, as an emblem of good luck. 

• (y. Phrchhain, ihadow.— Pan/ahi p. fics. 

• In Rahuk and Lohint it would appear to be oalr ten • . . 

Gujria^ it i, *id to b* thirteen day> for Brahmane and TI.* d<uiiAau. In 

• Prohabljr dalU u meant AiW4 or drabM (Eraymui • ■ 

- ranou. Hte. : .Sh iGrtyoa) m a 
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iii. Water must also be kept there, as it is a purifier; and 

iv. A weajKm should be placed close by the mother, 

V. Under the bed should also be kept the handle of a plough.' 

vl There should be a lock on the bed, or else it should have a chain round 
it. Tins is termed bel nidrin.* 

vii On no account should a cat be allowed in the room, nor should the 
mother hear one call, or even mention the word “ cat.’’ It is most 
unlucky for her to dream of the animal, aud if oue is seen in the 
room, ashes sliould be thrown over iU 

viiL The house should uot be swept with a broom—lest tlie luck be swept 
out of it 

ix. No small drain into the room should Ims left o|)en, lest ill-luck enter by 
an aperture which must be uiich>aii. 

X. A lamp must be kept burning all night, and allowed to burn itself out 
in the momiug. A son is called ghar kd dtied, so if the lamp were 
blown out, he too would be destroyed. 

Neitlicr mother nor chil«l must come out of the room for thirteen ilays. 

On the thirteenth day the motlror gives her old clothes to the midwife, who 
sometimes shares them with the n/iin. Tlio latter brings some cow’s urine in a 
fhtJird or jar, with green gross.a supdrf,and a »ifiA«Tnd,()r nail-i>arer. She sprinklee 
the cow’s urine over the mother with the grass, burns some incense, and pares her 
nails for the first time since her confinement. Then the mother must put on tho 
mi’s (tlie nain't husband’s, not tbe natn's) slippers, and walk out of tlie room 
carrying the child. The tuiin sprinkles oil on the ground outside tho door, and 
there the jhiwari, or some other menial, stands with a pot of water aud some green 
grass. Both she and the nain are paid for their services. 

In tho outer room Yidh/UA (vulg. Bidh) MiUil is worshipped, no men, not 
even a Brahman, being present. Tlie women make an idol of goUir, coveting 
it with a red cloth and offering to it the food cooked for the feast. Drums 
are theu beaten. Brahmans and relatives fed, aud the members of the household 
congratulated. The idol is kept for one and a quarter months and then deposited 
near the well. 

Tlie pcriotl of confinement lasts forty days, and the mother must not stain the 
palms of her hamls with henna, nor wear clothes dyed with kaAumhha, until the 
ancestors have been worshipped and kinsmen feasted. Dn this occasion the 
dkidnis* or girls bom in the tribe, must also be fed, fee’d and reverenced. 


I Probably because the plough tunu the eoil which produce* gram, and n wiiche* will 
not come near it. 

• In Panj&bt hHi%A or Wfml-to press or roll; also to strike the bridegraoni's hand at a 
wedding. M mAntd is not trooeablt in the Panjabi Dietiamofy. 

• Or dhiAKan or a sister or daugfaur. Tha term Is used by Brahmans, mirdtU, etc., 

in addressing the daughter or sister of a patron. 
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Third day ,—On the thinl day tlic ubaorvance called hdhir is current in 
Rohtak, and, as the name denotes, the mother on this day comes “ outside,” from 
the room in which she was confined, at an auspicious hour fixed by a Drahman. 
The women of the brotherhood assemble at ber house, each bringing half a pAo of 
grain. The Main makes a chauh on the ground, in which are depicted the planets. 
The eldest woman of the family then puts five ters of grain, some jaggery and oil on 
the cAauA;. and all the others follow suit Then the mother comes out of ber 
house and touches the grain, which is divided, witli the jaggery and oil, between 
tbe nain, the Bralimani and the midwife. A chJiatdk of jaggerj’ is then given to 
each female of tlie brotherhood present, and songs are sung. Menials also get 
their dues, and, when the mother comes out of tlio house, tlie nai waits at the 
door with a nahernd with which ho touches the boy, for which he gets a rupee, 
lie also puts blailes of dahbh grass in the turbans of the child’s forbears, in order 
that they may multiply like the grass. For this he receives a second rupee. 

In Hoshifirpur the mother in some pbices is Iwthcd on the third day, if she 
lias given birth to a girl: a function i»ostpone«l to the fifth day if her child is a 
loy. In Simiftr, too. she Iwthes on the thini or fifth day; and in Mandl a rite 
callwl the tirph/d kd gmdni^ is observed on the former day. In Rawalpindi 
the mother bathes on the third, fifth or seventh day, and ehtlri (baked bread, sugar, 
and yht) is then distributed among the females of the brotherhood. Li the 
evening of the same day slie puts the child in a winnowing bosket and takes it 
outside the village gate—accompanied by the midwife. 

Fvnrth day.—As a rule the mother bathes on tlie tliird day, or on one bearing 
an odd number after it, but in the Dasuya iahsU of Hoshifirpur she is bathed on the 
fourth, seventh, tliirteenth, twenty-first, thirtieth, and forty-eighth daya 

Fi/lh rfay.—Excluding the bathing already meutioncil, the riles of tbe fifth 
day are confined to Jhelum, in which district and Hoshifirpur the panpedn or fifth- 


• Thb rite U thM dweriUd: Tlie courtyard of tbe hoiue k .wejd, and circlw drawn 
on It with mud. Theee cindea are called maM. The threahold of the huiue k -a 



hrother’e forehead k then market] with the tilat, and the nearest 
also sung. The eldest matron of the family also gives tbe mother 
oallsd ptcAhlay^. (PieJicAA = rk« water.) 


are leo. ewnge are 
rice mixed with aalt^ a diah 
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day oboorvaiice simply cousists in a bath. In tho latter district a foster-brother is 
made for the child ont of cow-dung, and grain, sweets and bread placed beneath it. 
A red cloth is then thrown over it All these things ore the midwife’s perquisite. 
The rite is performed Iwth for a girl and a boy. The mother also bathes on this 
occasion, and her head is washed with milk and c»)w s urine. Hsewhore in this same 
district the mother is Ijathed on tlie fifth or seventh day, and the wiin plaits her 
Iioir. Then she is brought out into the courtyard, wearing Ute nain’t Jupatfa or 
shuwL Tlie yard is previously plastered with cow-dung, and in it the mother is 
seatetl on a stool, an<l given cow’s urine and Ganges water to drink. She then 
re-enters tho room in the house, which has in tire meanwhile l)een re-plnstcretl 
with cow-«lung. Inside she sits by a wall, cl<*8e to which is placed some grain i>n 
which a lamp is lit. Each of the kinswomen then brings some grain and money 
and puts them by the lamp. Then rice, loaves and mddi are distributed among 
tho brotherhood, the grain and money brought Iteing divi<led by tho midwife and 
the rutin, 

Sidh Tho ceremony called tho chh/tUt was doulRlcss originally, as the 

name implies, observed on the sixth day, but it is now extinct (in SinuAr), or else 
held on the sixth or any 8«di<w<itient date.* Only in Mamli must the rite callol 
chkaltl gontai^ actually l»e held on the si.xlh «lay. 

Elsewliere the chhattl is known os tho <f/utjndn* and is Iwld only in eases when 
the child is a Isiy. 

When tho mother goes to her jaircnts’ house for lier confinement the ehhatti 
is olwcrx’ed on her return to her husband's house, and in Ferc> 2 ei>ore it is in this 
case postponed till the twenty-first ilay. 

In Ludhiana the rite is simple. The mother is l>atlied(fAAo«i kA aahndn), and 
boiled rice an<l sweets are •Ustributc*! among tlie memliers of the brother¬ 
hood. Tlie motlier fasts all day until sunset, when she is given starch to eat, 

' In Oajrtnwil* Uie ckhUtl is dMcribed as being ob«.TVC<l on lh« fifth dsj, mi whicli day 
the child is named. 

• This reaembles the tirykaUa. The house is swept, as before, and GanpAtl again 
worshi(iped. Tlien imagea of a cow, a calf, and a hetdmnan are made of braaa These are 
known as daml wcicAAd, and are placed near the goddeM* idol. Pnttekgubk is given to the 
mother. The female* of the brotherhood assemble and sing songs. They are regaled on moist 
grain, and red thread is then sent to the mother's parents, a i-ustom called fforl rfead, or 
“giving the thteail." In rrftuni they send money and aweetmeata. In Mandt ia also 
performril the third or last gtintar. On the evening |)receding tlie ilay fixed for this rite, tho 
bouse is swept. All the near kinswomen are invited, ami they speml the night in singing, 
while the priest makes the mother worship (taiJ]sitt. Alms are aW given to avert evil 
|JaneUry influences. <Ju the following day tho priest performs a Aairati (Aom), b much the 
usiul way. The mother and all tho meiiibetm of her family are then purified, and finally a 
bifttkl of cow-ilung is mode, and the mother inatmeted to clean her teeth with twigs of a 
flagrant plant These twigs are stuck in tho fiiyJAl snd preserved a* long aa the child lives, 
being worshipjasd at its hirthdaya. The kiydkl, with the twig* stock b it, moat, at this gontar, 
be set afloat on a river or stream. 

• According to the pM\fM Dietiomarg, dkaatdm or dkttmAmk in PotohArl mesns “ the period 
of child-birth.’' Possibly the word is really (/AommdN, and is derived from dAarmd, and so 
means simply “ rule " or “ due observance.” 
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and tlicn she is brought out of Uie room by the midwife urith a lamp biimiug 
in the winnowing basket. After the sixth day the mother is not so carefully 
looked after. 

In Amritsar the chkattl is said not to lie oheeiA’ed by Bralrmans or Khatris, 
but only by Ard^ 

In Montgomery thccAAoUf is termetl $athX} and the Brahman suggests tlie 
boy’s name—no such observance being retiuired for a girl* 

In Bohtak and Loh&ru it is said to be the occasion on which the goddess of 
fortune will visit her house and jwrtakc of grain and water therein, so water is 
set forth, and pen, paper and ink placed ready for her to record a happy future for 
the child. 


Tlio kinswomen and the jmest's wife sing songs all night, the idea being that 
the goddess will record a letter fate for the child if they arc awake and a lamp is 
kept burning. After this the mother is allowed to cat grain, and the child is 
dressed in a kuria and cap, and oniameuts are put on it. If it is a boy, mango or 
leaves are hung on Uic door of the house, and thdp/U or Imnd-prints made on 
either side of it in the comers, with henna. 

Special care is taken that the sounds of mourning nmy not reach the mother's 
ears if a death occurs in the noighiMuring houses. 

Dhamdn.—in the Ilaxro tahsll of Attock the lenn dhnmdn U nppliwl to the 
custom whereby the mother keeps her bedtling on the ground. On the first 
Sunday or Thursday after the birth, mother and child are bathed and dressed in 
new clothes. They are then place<l on a chdrpni. Sweet porridge is also 
distributeil among the brotherhood on this tbiy. If during the ilhamdn period 
thunder is heard, a jiewter vessel is beaten, lest the sound of the thunder reach the 
mother's ears. 

Seventh Dny.—The vatwdii, or seventh-day observance, is only known by that 
name in Jhelum and BAwalpindl, in whicli district* it consists merely in a bath— 
as in Hoebillrpur—in lieu of or in addition to those previously taken. 

Tenth rfuy.—The tenth day is not generally marked by any special rites, in 
spite of the fact that it give* its name to the daeUthan (lit. bathing on the tenth 
day after childbirth).* In Siraiftr it is also calle<l eemdhia* and is observed at any 
time before the child is five years old. 

Z>Aaiiuf>t.—In Sifilkot the dhamdn rite is observed on the oleventli day by 
Brahiuoiw, and by other castes on the Uiirteenth, i«., after the antnk is over. Four 
copper coins and an idol made of cow-dung are placed under the mother's feet 
After bathing and putting on new clothes the mother worships a lamp, placed 
before the idol on a pile of grain (which is the midwife's perquisite). Each 
woman of the brotherhood then gives her a coconut and five dates. .She is then 

• Bj cwrnption, sppsnmUy. Tliere may, however, be eome connection with 

* In this District, the dAamdn sppest* to be obeerved, as a diatiuct rite, mi » q j * 

or Wednewlay after the birth. 
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takfln U> the kitchen, where a Brahman administers the pnnchgabK, receiving a fee 
of aimns four or eight, and a meal. Lastly, the idol is taken away outside the 
village and pUoe«l under u plum tree. On this same day the child is invested 
with the taragtjd,' a thread on wliich are strung a cowry, an iron ring, another of 
green glasw, a tiger's claw, and a piece of the child’s umbilical cord, cut off after its 
birth. Tlie kinswomen arc also fojisted on this occasion. In the Dognr country 
this thread is nuide of silk. 

ThirteaUh day .—^The thirteenth day is important, Itecause lire xatak period very 
commonly ends on that day, and it is therefore signalised by rites of puritieation. 
Very generally the mother is bathed, all the earthen veraels in the house arc 
broken* or replaced, and tliose of metal are cleansed. Clothes also are washed, 
and the house plastered. Brahmans are sometimes fed, and occasionally tiro child 
is named on this day or dressed for the first time. 

twenty-first «lay is merely marked in Hoahiaqjur by 
bathing the mother and purifying by fire all tlie vessels U8e<l by her since the birth. 

Titirtuth day .—The thirtieth day is only the occasion for a bath, in 
Uoshi&rpur. 

Fariuth Aty .—On the fortieth day the mother Itathes for the last time, and 
then ceases to be even ceremonially impure, and can take part again in the 
duties of the family kitchen. Strangers also can now take food from the house. 

The cAdnt karam .—In Mandl an observance callcil the ckilrd karam or 
jnrdlan is held in tho third or fifth year of the child’s life in Mdgh, Plnlgan, 
Baisakh, .JC-th or liar, which months are auspicious for it. Two children must 
undergo the rite togetlier. Ail their relatives are summonwl the previous day. 
On the ilay fixe<l a ch>tuk is paintetl red. and over it is placed a platter, made of 
oow-<lung, and containing four hollows, one of which is filled with cold water, another 
with hot. a third with milk, and a fourth with curds. In eafsh a little Ganges 
water is also poured, and a bundle of duhbh grass is place<.l on the platter. X little 
oil is tlufn drojiiKsl on tlio cluldren’s heads, ami their bodies are rubbed with bafud.* 
Tliey are next buthetl, and tho eldest matron of tho family passes sweets round their 
heads to avert evil spirits from them. Then they ore made to revereuoe Ganpatl, and 
tho priest parts their liair into three, tjdng each with rod thread. young girl is then 
told to apjdy all the contents of the platter, with tho dubbfi grass, to their hair.* 
Brahmans ore tlien fed. Next day at dawn the priest makes tlie two children worship 
the nine planets, and then he receives his fee in money. Oil is then poured on their 
heads and the barber cuts their hair, which must fall into the mother’s skirt. 

* ' Like the tagddkri in aoue part*, and probably tho eAtrit in Amritsar, tli« htraggA 

appears to forsahaduw the Janeo, and to be a atop-gap for it during childhood, until the child is 
of an age to Iw invested with the sacred thread. For rort^jsrtl, cf. Utrxlgart, or tardyt (tar- also), 
which means a string tied round the smist: a string or silver string wore round the waist of 
men or boys, espnoially M&rwAria (Panjabi Dictionary, p. 1106). 

* This u not done in Amritsar, in which District the room is simply cleansed. 

* Hindi ubfan, a paste nukde of meal, tnrmerio, oil and scent, used to clean and soften the 
sldn. 


* This rite is called jofi tncAni. 
Vou XXXVIL 
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Tlie Writer is paid his due. The mothers offer the hair at the temples of their 
family n^ldesse*. Then the children are Wtheti and dressed in new clothes, their 
hrothers’ wives, or their sisters, painting their eyes with antimony. A gohlsmith 
then Iwrcs their ears and puts gold ear-rings in them, receiving a he-guat and sonm 
cash as his fee. (.’upper coiiis are finally distributed among the poor, and a feast 
given to the Itndimans and near kinsmen. 

WfU vx>r»hip.—\n Rohuk. a month nr so after the birth of a Iwy. a rite 
called the dfighar piljd is observed. If the mother is very weak the other women 
of the house place n jar of water by her, and they themselves visit the nearest 
well, singing songs as they ga The well is wnr8hipj)e<l. rice and dnhbh grass being 
offered to it. On thoir return copj^er coins are given to the menials. Or if the 
mother cannot i>erfonn this rite hi^nielf, it is oliserved at home In Femzeporo the 
mother goes, on the twenty-first ilay, to a well, and there distributes Wiled barley 
amongst chihlren. 

Suclltiuj .—Suckling the child for the first time is the occasion for n curious 
rite. At sunset the midwife washes the mother’s breasts with water, using some 
blades of dnWt grass os a brush. They are tignin washed by the child’s sister, 
or some other female. The midwife geU annas two or four, the sisU'r a rupee, 
for this. Next ilay the iiiidwife brings some green wrin leaves and ties them 
with a maidi threail bi the house door—a fee of annas two or four being [taid 
her for this also. In Ferf»rei)ore the cliild is not suckletl till the evening after 
its birth, and then the mother’s breasts are washed by a young girl, who gets 
a rnjjee if the child is a boy, but only annas two or four if it is a girl. .laggorj- 
is applied to the child’s lips Wforo it is given the breast. If the milk does nut 
tlow freely tl»e child is given sheep’s nnlk. 

/’(wfmi/yr.—Fosterage is not verj- common in t he I'unjab, and sometimes it 
is a mere ooncesgion to superstition, as when a llmliman declares that it is 
iminspicious f»ir a mother t.. see her child, it is put out to nurse, if the jiorenls 
CJin affonl it.' The j>c*jple in the submontane tracts, however, sometimes employ 
(Ifljar women us wet-nurses, the object being to ensure the child’s health. 

J/tad comjrrnnon.>—Vor some notea on this practice in the Punjab, reference 
may W made to Man, 11*02. Na 2. 

CAo/d.—The oeremf)ny of clothing a child for the firet time is usually calle.1 
cAo/d. and is held on various dates. In IWwalpindl a Rraliman fi.xea a dnv; in 
Amritsartbis is the usual emstom, but often Aropis and Khatris hold it oVthc 
tliirteenth day. 

In Forozeiwre the ebo/d ceremony is elaborate, and is thus fleecrihedA part 
of the house is plastered and a figure of a cow made by the midwife— both with 


' Temple (in J‘n>pa- .Va»« of Punji»bU, p. 27), inoreorer, «y, Oml, child i. riren •,melim« 
to a (.lifthrA (•WMiicr) wouwn or to a MulmmmiMlui U> eucklc— apparently to avert evil 

« It liu Wu naviiected, ni>t without reoaon, that the cAuAdf or •* mbi" n. \ • < 

ShAh D»uU in the (Sujrit Diorict in tJ.e Punjab ore children whose hcmls have bccnlAifidaUv 
compn-sed, but umny. ,f not most of them, ore undoaltedly microcephalous idioU^m 
P*'****^ Lopes Ui imbtub a full Accouut of tliia ■htiue •iMirtl^* 
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cow-dung. This image is covered with red cloth and designated the Ridli-miiUi, 
or " goddess of fortune.” Next the liarber brings cow’s urine in a cup, in which he 
also puts some blades of dnbbh grass. Then the mother puts on the barber s shoes, 
and, holding his skirt in her hand, she reverses the liidh-maUi, her children sitting 
on her lap. Two copper coins, the barlier’s perquisite, are also placed licneath her 
feet Tlio liarber now applies tlic cow’s urine to the child’s lips, with the dahhh 
grass, and tlien gi>’e8 it to tluj motlier, who is thus purified, as is the cliild. If the 
latter is a boy the parents place a rapee in the cup, but if it is a girl annas two or 
four rtiiftice. Pinjirt and lumps of parchetl wimat are distributed to the brother- 
hootl, and tlic females belonging to it place grain before the image of Bidh-niiltA. 
Tliis grain is divided between the barber and the midwife. The mother is given 
Btreugtlicning food after this. The ceremony* aiipears to l« raually observwl on 
the thirteenth «lay, but this is not always the case. 

In Montgoineiy the e/Wd also takes j)lacc on the thirteenth day, but if tho 
Wiy was liorn on one of the six unlucky asterisms, the oliseivancc is jicstponetl till 
the twenty-seventL In GnjrAnwiUA. however, the rh/dd is held as early os the 
first day, ije., immediately after birth, or on any day till the thirtoentli. Speaking 
generally, the customs connected with the rite are s<K'ial rather tlian religious, 
but in HoshiArpur the family gtai's temple or some Muhammatlan saint’s shrine 
is usually visited. 

Naming Cn*tomit, —In some i>art«, t.g., in the Himalayan valley of KullA, it is 
customary to mark a child’s forehead with cliarcoal until it is given a name, in 
onlcr to protect it from evil spirits; but this custom is uon6ne<l to the higher castes. 

Tho naming of a child is a regular Hindu rite, and is called ndm htmn aan»kdr 
in SiAlkot. It is performed in many different ways* even in the same locality, and 
at various limes. 8<imctimca it is performed in connection with tho ehold, os in 
Amritsar, or after the dJuimdn, as in Feroseiwtv, but no precise time is specified, 
although, in coses where a Brahman is called in, the thirteenth is the most usual 
day. As a rule, the rites observed are simple. The child’s name is chosen by tho 
oldest representative of Urn family, or ascertaine<l by astrology, or by simple rites 

' The aoooiuita of the eAcld rite are veiy oonfueed, becaune cAold fitentUy meana a elmk, and 
tlie child ia dreoMsd tn tliat ganueat ou other oocaaioiia, on the 6fth, seventh, or ninth day ; 
when the mother ia hathiHi, the child is dreaaed in a yellow cAoU. And a boy, born after 
several suooessive female children, ia dressed in oue made of cluUi, which moat be given by a 
friend (Feroaepore). But in RAwalpindt the cloth ia gut from a friend or the mother's 
relatives under any circumstances. 

* In Mandl a giri ia named in the fifth and a boy in the sixth montli, un an auspirioua 
day Axed by a Brahman. The house is cleaned and the throshulil painted yellow. Tlie 
Iclnswumen are invited in the evening, and they sing songs throughout the night, ddnu and 
mlrdel* being also called in. The prieat makes a cAaict, and on it places an effigy of Ganpatt, 
which, with the nine planets, the c^ild and ita mother worahipL Ibc priest reoeivsa a fee in 
money for tbia. At dawn the father gives the child a a Jaiteo and a nut, a gift called 
dtarnk Uatran is then performed, and the child is clad in new clothea. The name chosen is 
then written on a poplar leaf and whiapered thrice into the child's ear by another child. Kklr 
of the roots of grass is then made and some of it given to the child by a young girl with a coin 
of gold or silver. A gold riug is also put on its finger. 

B 2 
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of (lixinatiou. Thus in Hoahulrpur the pandit takes five bits of pajHjr, on which he 
writes as many naiiies, rolls tln'm up, and puts theui in a jar. A young girl is then 
worshipped and a tiliU: appUed to her forehead. She then draws a name, and the 
oiwurvance oiids with the distribution of sugar among the assembled brntlicrhooil. 
This is done on the thirteenth day, hut any day before tlio fortieth, or even l<eforo 
the child is six luontlis old, will servo. In Ferozejture thu family ehooso the muue 
for thciuHclvcs, or ut lea.sl select one of aeverul suggested by a Brahman after casting 
the child’s horoscope. In this District thu mother goes to a well with llie child on 
this <iocasion, and then distributes ImiksI liarley among ohihircn, bringing ioick with 
her u pitcher full of water, for wliich service the Jhlwjir gets a rujwe. He and the 
l>arhor, priest, and midwife get a cloth each at this oli9er\'ance. In Amritsar, wliere 
the rite is callo^l nittiit,* the motlicr's ]iarent8 send her clothes and sweets, and 
tlu'oads ore tied on thu chihl’s w’risUs as soon as the {icriod of imjiurity is at an emL 
Tlu) Bruhiuun announces the first letter of the name after an astrological observation," 
niul the fatliur's sister is the first to call the chil«l by name. On her, bx), devolves 
the task of olioositig tlio name if there be no Brahman. 

Ah a rule, a girl's name is merely chosen by the women of tlie family without 
any ceremony. 

Xomenriatiire ,—A volume might be, and a small liook* has actually tjcen, 
writUm on the juxtjer names fouml among the people of the Punjab. Tlie lima 
or season of tlie birth often detenninea a lioy’s name, r.j;., Mfil Cluuid for ono 
bom under the Mill asterism; Sidekh Ram (Saleklm), Inirn under the Shl^khftn; 
Itwilrt, Isim on a Sumlay, and olhero." Similarly, many names arc deriveil from 
montlis, HUoh as Silwan .M.n!, Jelha Mai, Chela, Biiialkhi, etc. As in the rest of 
Intlia, from Peshnwiw to Gai»e Comaain, ojiprobrious names, designed to avert 
jealousy, the evil eye and ill-fortunu, are numeroua. Thus, a Isiy U>ni into a 
family which lias lind no »me, or in which the iMiy-cliildren liave died, is culleil 
Oliasipi, Glinslta or Arilpi, and on his hirth bo is plaeed in a winnowing Umket ami 
drajj^axl in it. His head, too, is Khavwi from the middle, a custiim apparently 
rosembliug that found among the Muliammmlans, who sliave only lialf a oliild's at 
a time to avert misfortune from it. Many utlier pro{)er names luru Ixiseil u{iun 
rites and superstitions. Tlius, tlie child redeemed from a /aijtr mav lie named 
Faqlrifl, Kliainltt (fr. Uuiirdt alms) ; Chfthrft.* etc. (fr. Chfilinl, ijt.. one weighed 
against grain given Ui a ** swecjKir "); Chhajjft (dragged in a " winnowing Wket”); 
Ohdrul and Mepdu (from the custom of burying the umbiluial cord in a 
“duug-pit" or "field Imundary”); Bftr, etc. (lit. "cnuMiared," when the motlier 
outs off a piece of the child's ear and eats it); Xathft, etc., Bulilql or ChhwUP 

• yt •' thrtad." 

• Eacli mtl$katra cutuisU of four and the uame must licgin with one of ihew. 

• Temple, Proprr A’amet of Panjabi*^ Bombay Education Society’s Prea*, 1S83. 

• /Ait/., p. 39. 

‘ But Uiu name may be referred to the cuitom of ’employing Oifthfl women aa fortcr-niotbem 
■ce p. ^ tupra. ' 

• A'lUA, a nooe-riug: butdq, uoae>«tud ; eMmittf, to pierce. 
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(from tlio cttBtom of piercing a boy's noso and dressing him as a girl). Many 
children ore muned from llw doity nr saint t<> whom tliey wore dedicated before 
birth, such as Gftgan. “vowed to Guggft," ZiUiirUi, “«le<lioate«l to Gnggft (Zahir 
Pir),” anti so on. 

Chhvehak. —In Rohtak the mothers parents send her clotlies and omamenta 
for herself, the child, and her husband. This present is called thhuehak, and it is 
Muit in response to the hadhAi. 

FettimU .—The Lohfi following a birth is observetl with special pomp, copper 
coins and cowries Ijeing given away to the poor. 

So, too, tlie next Biwali is oelebrstetl by a grander illumination than usual, 
sweets being also distributed among the brotherhood. 

Tonturr .—^Tlte first tonsure of a child is an important rite, but it is known 
by various names and celebrated in various ways by different castes* and in 
differont localities. In the aouth-wost it is known as the jhantP and in other |iarts 
as the mindan or Wiaddan} If the mother has made a vow prior to the 
birtli of her child to observe tlio rite at a certain shriue or temple, it is duly 
carried out there; otliorwise it may be clone at home.* An auspicious hour sliould 
)>e fixed by a Brahman, or the rite should be performed on the marriage of a near 
kinsman, or on tlie Bais&kbi or Duselira. In HoahiArpur* a boy’s cars are liored on 
this occasion, and some people smear his foreliead with goat’s hhxxL In LudhiAmi 
the rite is, like the birth observances, described as the mdndaa vinAldr, and it 
is unlock}' to shave a child’s head until it has been performed. 

The menials receive fees, and the brotlierhocxl is regaled with sweets prior 
to the 6rst tonsure, and a day or two afterwords Uie barber sliaves the child's 
head, after which the hodi* or tuft of liair is allowed to grow,* but it is more usual 
to let the lodi grow oidy after the marriage of a near kin.<uuan. 

As a ride the rite is performed holween the ages of one and a qmirter* and 
four Vi>are, or, in Fero/eporo,* as soon os the child has cut its teeth. Sometimes the 

■ The Hiudii BAniM of MabrAj in Feroxepore have a epccial Unie for the rite, riz., the light 
halves of Asaaj and Chet, and a lock of the hair is then left uncut. 

• JAitnd, lit : lanugo, or down, is the hair on the head of a uew-boru child. 

■ ifSadoa = mmmniI, to share. IlkaJdan, a m. = sharing. 

• Sonin aections hare fizetl places for the obserrance of the rite, €.g., the Khanna Khatrls 
tdaerve it at DIpAlpnr. In RAwolpindl, most of the Khatrls ohserre it at home, but not so the 
Jaggi and Awal sections, and some families olwerre it at KaUs in the BaisiUchl, or at the Jogt 
shrine at Kot Sarang. 

• But in this District a diatiuetiou appears to 1« drawn between the cutting od of the 

jhand, wbicli is remored at a tank or under a jand tree, before the child is three (tboogh oiilr 
a few families ohaerre this rite), and the regular bhaddan, which ia perfornied at a (AiUnrduttra 
or gurJiriira between three and fire years of age, and is often celebrated with txmaulenble 
pomi>. * Buddi, qrn. maaai or raiAni, 

' In Ferowpore the bodt is allowed to grow on the BauAkbl or Ikuehra, and in lUwalpimll 
on the seventh <iay after the jAand. 

• One account puts the minimum age at fire mouths (Ferozepore)L 

• It is stated that in this District tome {Niople sluirc the child on on auspicious day 
uitAmit informing Ms jarmU. If this is ao, comparison mar tie made with the idea that 
(unlucky) children shonld not see their parsnta. 
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rite is repeated once nr twice. In Giyrdnwillit the observance is called rtt and is 
held in the third or fifth year. 

In short, the obser\’ance is essentiollj a domestic usage, varying in its details 
according to the ancestral custom of U>e caste, section, or even family. Sometimes 
women vow that a cliild’s hair shall never be cut (Montgomery), and a girl’s liair 
is never cut. Among Siklis the rite is not very common, and, if practised, is 
observed when the child is only two or three montlis old. In a weII-to-<lo familv 
tho rite is the occasion for a feast to Brolimans, otherwise Brahmans appear to lave 
no port in it 

The"i&neo*' or ineretl thread .—For an account of Jtho ceremonies connected 
with the sacred tliread in tlw Punjab, reference may be made to the Indian 
Antiqnari/, voL xxxi, 1902, p. 216. 


NOTE. 

One of the main diiBcultiae experiencMl in inveatigatiug these mnltifarioiu loca 
custom* in the Punjeh is the want of adequate dictionaries, espccialiy of dialects like the 
PahAri or langnages spoken in the ShiniJUayaa Many word* are not traceable in the esisUitg 
dictionaries. A Gloesary of the commoner words, not explained in the text, is appended, p. 860. 
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MUHAMMADAN BIRTH OBSERVANCES IN THE PUNJAB.* 

By H. A. Ro8K, 

Local C^rreaiwuilent of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

When the hirth-paius commence, lOH Mttriam JcA jxtnjd,* a loaf whose shape 
resembles that of a hand is put in a jar of water. As delivery approaches, the leaf 
opens out, and as it does so the birth Ukes place. This ohsen ance also, it is 
believed, facilitates the delivery. 

Sayyids and /aqtn also indite charms, which are tied round the patient’s 
waist, or sometimes a Muhammad-ShAhl rupee, oii which is inscribed the luilima, is 
put into water, which is then given her to drink. In KAngni the Mng, or call to 
prayer, is pronounced in the room set apart for the confinement by one of the men 
of the family, the call being a prayer used in any time of trouble. 

fiirth Crrenumic *. — As an>ong Hindus, delivery is usually effected on the 
ground,* the mother lieing made to lie on a quill wiili her licatl to the north and 
her feet to the south. She thus faces Mecca, and if she dies in child-birtlt she 
expires in the posture in which Muliammadans are buried. 

If tlie cljild is a girl, the parents give some grain in on old black hdn-dt (an 
caithen pot) to the midwife. But if the child is a boy they give her a nqiee, and 
the relations present also give her money, calloil the mtl, according to their luenna 

Whether it l>e the hot or cold si'ason, the mother remains in confinuiiieul for 
one week- If in good health she is batlied on the eightli (or sixth) day, provided 
that it is tt Friday, or Wednesday, or a Monday, the latter living the day on which 
the Prophet was bom. 

During the actual contincmeut only tlioee women who are closely related to 
the jMitient are allowetl to be present, but her motlrer is sure to bo one of them. 
Some stand in tlie courtyard in the open, with out-stretchetl arms, and, looking 
upwanls, pray: Ildki! is It mtishkU dsdn/Ui! (“God! grant that her troubles 
may lie lightened I"); olliers vow ^aund (sweets put in cups made of folded leaves) 
to .Muslikil-kusluk* Meanwhile tlie midwife tells tlie mother: JJieli dojhcli, ix., 
“ bear tlown.” Such are the usages in Delhi, but in Uissar they are different. 
There the patient is seated with a piece of cow-duug under each foot, and os the 
lime of delivery apjiroaclies she is made to lie down on n bed with a copjwr coin 

• This paper ia a oontinuation of that on Mnluiiumaibin Prognoncy Oliaerrancea in the 
Pnnjab (J.A.I., xxxv, p. 279). 

» TUU leaf is eaid to be imported from Arabia. Ekit one account »p«d» of it aa a kind of 
graaa or piece of wood ahaped naturally like a band, obtained from Arabia : panja = fiat. 

■ Bat in aome porta, r.^., in Jtnd and Kamil, abe b allowed to tie on a bed. 

* AJi, the son-in-law of the Prophet, b ao called on aocount of hb humane qualitiim. 
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under each of its four legs, two in the name of Ilaltnui, the midwife, and two in 
tljat of AH. Further, four heaps of grain, costing five annas, are jmt in the 
names of certain saints on the floor of tlio room. 

A child born feet foremost is called a pa'tl, and people believe that a few 
gentle kicks from one so bom will relieve pains in the back. 

As soon as the child is bom the mother is told that slie has given birth to a 
one-eyed girl, in order that the heat engendered by this ill news may force out the 
after-birth quickly, and that the joy of liaWng given birth to a mole child may 
not retard it. 

Immediately after tlie child lias liecn liora its nmbiHcal cord is tied up with 
fcnfdicvf. a bit of thread dyed itmI and yellow, and severed wilh a knife, the thtewl 
being thrown round the child’s neck* until the rest of tl»e cord falls off. The part 
actually cut off is buried in a pot inside the house,* a charcoal fire being kept 
burning on top of it for ai.t days until it is all burnt up. Into this pot tlie near 
kinswomen put annas two or four, ns a iiresent to the midwife. .Some betel-leaf and 
silver are also placeil in it, and, when buried, turmeric and charcoal are thrown in 
to keep off evil spirits. Tlie coni of a jmhlauHfhi* or first-lsim cliild, is invariably 
HO buried, but if a woman’s children do not live, slie has it buried outside the house. 
Tlie midwife now gets her ml/ kafdt, or foe, for cutting the cord, in money ; but 
among the wealthy the mother’s parents and her husband add gold or rilvor 
bracelets, according to their [losition. 

In Amritsar and G&jr&t tlie parents or inotlier’s formal pemiission to the 
severance of tlie cord must l« obtained by the midwife. But in Rii\»Tdpindi tin* 
oldest and most respected woman of the family Uke.<» up tlie cliild as soon as it 
is iKim in onler to communicate her own virtues to iu She q1si> buries tin* 
secundines on tlie spot where the birth lias taken place, and cuts the cord, which is 
prest'rved with great care. ’Hie Gliebos do not use a knife to cut the cord, but a 
ntillti. or spindle, obtaineil by the midwife from a weaver’s house. With this llic 
midwife cuts the cord, after pressing it with lior feet, and then buries it in tlie gnmnd.‘ 


' This i> also dona in Lahore. 

» Peo|Ue are believed to U deeply stUehe<l to the spot where their unrel-.trinff u buried 
•o Uwl to *T to s man: “ /ml uAl toKoAtm imjlug Jtd n.im A: mr/ls laM/- i* «I. 

your cord burierl here that you do uot even talk of going I* 

• TV fimt-bom child b ..ippoaed to be peculiaily atuceptible to the influence of genii evil 
•pinu, lightning ni^a the ^ ' 


• The Kbatur. of lawali.iudt have the uncut part of the oord. after it has dried ui. 
falleuoff, encaaed in diver and bung round the child', neck wi a charm againet .tornwh-adie. 

TTim^hoiU Uie wmth-caet Ihiniab, the umbilical oortl U mrefully buried, often with Uw 
after birth, in an earthen vewwl (fAtlrf) in a comer of the houae In IIi«£r . ..i.i. ^ ^ 

,k. I. d,. .1,. ».b. JSL 

fee. Beeide. this die receive* presenU from the kinewomen, etc., and thi«-*».-i?^ « i 

.\moag the Kaehmtru only the eecundinee are buried, the piece of the cord c i #r i • 
m Clue the child if it geu wue eyea In Amritaar the unmt pie^ 3' 

In Ilcra (llitjd Khiii the coni ia earrfnlly preserved and buried on the right of th b™ ‘ 
In MulUn it h, buried where the birth took place. boiwenloor. 
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After birth a child is bathe<l, its 1 k«u 1 being pressed to give it a round shape,* 
and lie<l up in a .>r handkerchief folded in a triangle. Tl« nose also is piesse^l 

to prevent its lianlening on exposure into a bad simpe. 

Tlie mullA is next sent for without delay. He repeats tlm H in 

the cluld's right ear. and tlsj takUr in its lefU clawed, or something 

sweet, are also applieil to its palate. i 

Tlie WU//4 receives a gift.* After bathing, tlie child is made to lick honey, and 

then the ghutfl is ailminwtcred. . 

After tiH* ghuUl has been given. U.on the third day. the child’s father s wstcr 

waslH^s the mother’s breasts with milk or with water squeexeil out of kneaded 
flour.* and then her hair, in which some green blades of grass are woven. The 
following song is sung by her or on her belialf 


Bimn, bhnigd, mniii ttrt md ki jdt, 

ITdlar tunknr, Ixulhdurt ttkar dt, 

Bimn, Wlni'yd. mniii Urt nid hi jdt: 

Chhdti dhulAl, katdri luwjX, lu lot tUinldt, rupavjd, 
paun iihutan Jio. 'ckM lungi; to kluunn rharkan ko. ghord. 


Tmndatim.—‘‘ Brotlier! I am thy mother’s own daughter, anil he^ng that 
a son bis been Ixim into tlie family. I Imve come to feliciUte thee. For Irnvuig 
waslied live breasts, 1 expect a silver cup us a present, and money for waslung her 
tresses. I will accept from thee a liand-nuiiden to wash luy feet, and for my 
husliand a horse to ride. 

For tliis observance the fatlier’s sister receiv'es a ntg, varied according to her 
brother’s position, but not less than mi>ee« 1 annas 4. 


I TUU U abo done in HUeftr, but neither there nor in Dellii u any ve*Kl nneil to force the 

tieai! into a round ehape. •« i /» 

r o n. morning call to prayer." B«t twually the .ud- pare and .unple 1. .fitted (for 

thi. -ee J/»gM Pirtimafy o/Mha. ar. Jrda). 'Hie u«al -ynonym for orda « the F. bang, 
11, . a call or cockcrow. In the .outh-east of the Punjab ,l » whu,.cr«l, m BaliAwalpur 
r!;«,tJin a lond voice, and ebewhere r«it«l or rcpeatcl apparently in U.e ordinary voa*. 

• Hi. fee variea. depending mainly on the child’, -cx. If it i. a Ik-j he geU a ruj^ or 

more with*>ine flour and .ugar ; if a girl, only an an.—in Hi-ftr. t^meUme, he wh«pe,. 
U^e till to laaycr thnumh a -out or tube; and, if the child b a girt, he muuet.ma. whieper. 
Se in ith iu ear., not the tnlng. If a m-fW U n.U avadahb, f 

niety mv pvrfottu the rile, receiving ..mo aweeUtuff only, not a fee. In Kwn.\ a man of 
,^ute b adicd in t.. ,s.riorm it on the U.ird tby. and ho r«c.v« no fee, 
dbtributed. Or the eUlcel male of the family may I«rfoim it m lien ,A a muffd. In 
Kinata thb doty devolve- on the child’- uncle, or any pioo. member of the fmudy. In 
MAleV Kotb'the rite b adminblcretl with conai.leraUe -oleumity. A woman .^d. with her 
JLL t-a^ M^xa. holding the child that it may fac thet^.bla. Aa the «a«d mpeata the 
«da dir turn. iU right ear towards lum. and then iU bfl « be r^ile. Uie Until the 

(udn bUiua repeated, the belief b that the chUd b convuUed with fear. In Jlttd aome juice 
of the date b fionre*! into the child', mouth, if it b a b*y, in token of welcome. 

* She b eaUed dkiyd*L Bot in SiAlkot the brtaau arc waahed by the Hoin. 

. (Vdled o|e W dudh, or milk .4 flour, and it b mwd bccnuae amongrt Umdu. it would be a 
^ to throw die milk, after it bad been uaed for waahing, on the ground. 
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From tlio time the child ia bom a knife, sword, or piece of iron is kept under 
the inotlicr's Iiead, to ward off evil ^irite. 

On the sixth day the husband’s sisters make and distribute the achktcdnV 
amongst the relatives and receive a present in return ; but amongst the poor the 
mother alone is given aehhwAnl. 

For six ilays the mother is never left alone, j>artly lest she overlay her child, 
partly to keep off evil spirits. Amongst the well-to-do a lamp is kept burning 
continuously for forty ilays (but only for six among the poor), and a stove is kept 
alight, in hot weatlicr or cold Wild rue is also burnt for sLx days, to keep off the 
evil-eye and purify the air. I/?8t the mother sleep on, and her WcxmI so stagnate 
and got cold, women take it in turns to sing jnchd-airiAij or birth songs, of 
which the following are examples:— 


1. Jdert ltdhai Ico lHhio mndts, Jhan^iild aj hud: 

Bubal hamdre, rdjd he chdlar; Idran, bait bhes: 

Jhaifduld had. 

••Tell my father tliat his daughter lias Iwme a son: my fatlier is a 8er\'unt of 
the nljn. U, he is wcU-UmIo; and tliat my brother ia yet a child: tlie young one 
was bom this day." 

2. Ajjnnam liyd mert rSjdul&rt ne.pdlnd bandungf, rl, poind ban&iirufi ! 

Ohf, khfehrl hhfji, bdbat. Uuhrang. nighar jiehd lr> main tdre dilhdiingl, 

n, palnd landi^xgl! 

•• The beloved of my kingilom, my prince was bom to-day. I will make a crmlle 
for him to sleep in, dear women 1 I will assurwlly make a cradle for him I Afy 
father, liaviiig heanl this news, lias sent ghi and khicbrl for me. ITubning (the jioet 
who wrote tliis song), says ‘ I will show the stars to Uiis acc-omplisheil mother,' 
ix., I will p«»rforoi the ceremony of the rhhatji." 

3. Jaehd* vieri kdht ko rfl/Af, main (trd itr, khilaund ri ! 

Kaho to jaehd rdni, dai ko buld ddn—kaho kone palaifg birhhd ditn—kaho thai 
thai ndchup. 

Cltortu — Jaehd, mrri, ete., ete. 

South main bhul dyd. nb la diinga, ri f—hdth men kundi, bagal ,nm son/d 
Idgd, ri I tonth bhiU dyd, ri ! 

CltoruM — Jaehd, meri, rte., ete. 

Tere holar kd naukar, at beg<im, main lerd naukar. (erd ehaknr ri tonth 
wirti’n hhal dyd, ri! 

Clionu — Jaehd, meri, kdht ko ruthi, main ferd itr, khilaund, ri / 


• .leUinlar for eAha- in Sinnftrl-caaille. PUtU, av., whm it apptvni to be traced back 
aiuuin. It may, howerer, be derixed from ehU, mx. It ta given to the mother for six da 
A cup of it is sent to every house in Ibt brotherhood on the day of the birtJ. /rr !^^ 
but not universally. The cAAainlai (or *o) is also distributed among kinsmen and • 

M&ler Kotla, and in return they send money to the midwife, according to their r" 

also given to the mother, but only for three or four days. lu ingredients vsrv “ 

women •samW or ^jubebsubrtituted. «»d for delicate 

* Zaekehd or jaehd ia the Hindustaui term for “a lying-in woman " : see Platts tub race. 
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Thia is a comic if it were made by. and sung for. the husWd^ 

The husl^and addit^ the wife and says: “ Belovetl ^.aehA. why 
with me ? 1 am in truth jour scento.! toy: if you r^iuim a midw.fe. mU ^nd 

for her • if you desire a be.1.1 will make one for you in the corner-should eien 
this not pleLe you I will dance {thal thalY to amuse you. I confess that I foigol 
to bring dry ginger for the zoeha-klidna, but I can go for it immediately an. >nng 
it quickly-^- was employed bringing the (stone mortar^ ^d un 

,»y armpk I Imd the eonfa (a heavy wooden club, useil as a iK^sUe). which were 
yL nsL-m you see. my .lear. I could not help it: O. my queen! I «m yo« 
S’8 servant-yoiir servant-your own seiwant. Why are you .lisplease.1 f No 

doubt. 1 forgot to bring the (dry ginger)." 

4 Aibele m mujhe ditrad rftyd-«i».«^/yd mujh* dnrad diyi: 

Sanwalya M mujhe dnrad diyd, paialya mujhe darad d,ya ; 

J&c htho larke he bawa *r, u/iMi mubat dkarao, re ! 

Chonu—Albeie ne, etc, 

JAe. kAho, Utfke ke. nAna ae, rang hhari khidirl lao, rt! 

Choru*—Aibele ne, etc, 

JAe knho larkt ke mAviu »e, hnnali, kare ghnrhao, rt! 

Chorun—Aibele ne, etc. 

Jot kaho, larke k-i khalA te. kurit, lopl, lAo. re ! 

Chorue—Aibele ne, etc. 

JAe kaho, larke ke lAmA te, bhAnd. hhagatye naehAo, re ! 

Chorus—Aibele ne, etc. • 

«• T1.0 fine lieautiful. nut-bmwn. slender child, to show his l«iuty in the world 
has given mo tlie i>ainH of childbirth; go. and tell its father tlmt he should 
prtrlaim its advent by a nnubat (music on tlie upper stoa.y or i«..f); have 
nlayed so that 1 umy be rewonlod for my i«ins by its nm, thing melody: and toU 
the mothers father of the child to arrange to bring the 

magniHcence. for the ehhatti (sixth day) is given by him: go mid tell the «>« 'I*-* 
te^or of the child also U> make reoily the hemdi (necklet) and (wrisUets), 
(U give orders to the goUlsmith to prepare them): go also, and tell the mothers 
sister to have ready the k-urU (shirts) and caps, for these are supidiod by 
Uie father also that on this joyous occasion he must give us a dam-e by the bl,A,4 

and bhagatie. » i _ 

This last song, though it is in reality the pa-an of joy sung by Deoklji on 

the birth of her sou Krishna. U still sung among the Muliaraniailans. 

Tim clothes worn by Uie mother at her confinement are given on the day of 

birth to the midwife, and ore repUced by new ones on her chhaUt or chhdd. 

I To beat tinia, aa in moaio, and dance, cUppin^ the hand* “ like a W." 

* A clarionet or life. 
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It was formerly the cuBtom that the lobe of that side of the ear by which tho 
chihl was l)om was pierced, the object l»eing that tho child might live—women 
having a lielief that the piercing of a vein in tlie ear is a preventive of mortal 
disease (presumably convulsions); further, with the same object, the end of the 
nose was also pierced on the same day and a noee-ring inserted: but this custom 
is now rare amongst the lower castea 

From the day of birth, the unkfi (“ nose-cut," or noseless one, ir., the cat) is not 
allowed in the mother’s room, in the l^lief that slm is possessed of genii, or, more 
probably, in order to protect the buried umbilical cord from any possibility of 
injury, and she is kept out till the ehhafn or chhtid. 

It is also worthy of remark that a hijrd (eunuch) goes doily to each mahallah 
(street) and cries Hud hdd t Kaun sd gkar jdgd i (ic, " Has a son been Iwm ?" 
“ Which house lias awakened ?"). Some child, or the sweepercss of that quarter, 
informs him of the family in which a son or a daughter was Iwra; going to that 
house he gets two pice for a daughter and four for a son, and informs all the hhdud*, 
etc. (players, actors, bufToons, eU-.); from that time the hhaiulela$,zanunn» 
hijrda, *hdh ftnyam-taigiU.ehine-tcali*, bhdn^. and hhagatxam of the town, all those 
whose business it is to sing, dance, play, or amuse, l»egin to come, and after singing 
ur acting for an hour or two demand their presents and go away, only t<i come 
back again on tho chhatti. 

fhtkrt .—All the females in the Ijouse at tho time of tho birth drop some 
coins, from one pice to two annas, into a fhtM, the lower part on earthen jar, 
the first to do so lieing the patient's mother or raotlier-in-law. If any near 
kiuswonuin is myotiating a betrothal, she dn»pa a rupee into the jar, and this 
renders the agreement irrevocable. This is called the thtkrt Ici mgdi. Tho money 
drupjMsI into tiie jar is the midwife’s pcn|uisite [HisslLr.] 

fihulti. — Ohutti,' nr janm ghutll, luually consists of anisiKNl, dill, sugar, etc,, 
but various <Aher ingredients are nibleil to it. Sometimes it is simply (nlle<i 
oeAhiedni (tlill), ami sometimes a little honey or milk and sugar is use<l instea<l 
of it. 

Whatever the ingredients may l»e, it is essential timt ghuttt should lie adminis- 
tensi to tlie child by tlte oldest and most resjteclc*! matron of the family, in onler 
tliat it may imbil)o the fortune and virtues of llu* woman chosen for this function. 
If a child grows up ill-temi>ered its bail humour is proverbiallv ascribed to the 
ghuttl? In Amliiltt, ghuUi continues to 1» given for a tlay or two. and m KilugrB 
for four dnysi, or even longer if tlte child lie conHti]ntc(L 

There is a curious belief in Dent Gluul KhAn tlrnt tlu* brain of a child, where 
brothers and sisters liave all tlietl in infancy, oontaimt a wonii which will lie fatal 

' called gufkn in Psnjsbi. 

* tin the Mnifl principle eonte people gel s gsnnent which has been uwd by a man of good 
qualiliee, ami from it make a htrta for the child. lUhem get a reepected mem»»r of the 
family to chew a date anil jdaw it in the child's mouth, an observance called tahett in 
Arabic. 
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to itoelf, BO u bitter gkmi « adininintered to it. couHisting of a deoootion of isAiwr 
(?) leaves and Uie <lung of a black ass. 

The aqlpi or Tlio aqtfi is ati orth<idox Muhoiumadan nte, consisUiig 

in slmving a child’s head for tlie first time, on Uhj seventh, fourteenth, tweiitj-first, 
twouty-eighth. or llurty-fifth day after birth, and in sacrificing two goals or sl.oep 
for a lH>y and one for a girl' Tl.is himide rite luis. however, leen confuseil wit ^ or 
influonood by, tlie observances pnijicr to l\yojhaml ; or, in plnees. it lias never licen 
mloiited, or if luloptwl lias liecorae obsoleto.* As a rule Uhs aqiqa is eolebraled 
witliin eovou days of tlie birtlu* 

The cliild’a lieatl is shaved, and tlic weight of the liair in gold or sUver given 
away ns alms.* 

The liair itself is carefuUy buried in the eartto* For a Uiy two lie-goats are 
sacrificed and for a girl one.' The Isines must not lie broken, hut carefully buriwl 
ill the gromuU Tlie flesh is distributed* among the brolhcrhooil uncooked; or 

else tliey are feasteil on it. # i „ i 

But the cliild’s imnmts, and its paienU’ puenU,* must not eat of tlie fleali. 

Such are tlie main outlines of the rite. 


< Tlie meaning of the word aq^a ia dUimUd. It may mean (1) Uie hair on a iww-bora 
cbild'e head, WVtjkandi or (2) be a derivative of ^ 

amongst orUiodoa Muhainiiiadan» the obeervancee vary.rfl the Mukedt ut-MtuAbik, Mathew^ II, 

T to*ilhaw*nl it ia only obeerved by well-tonlo people, never by the 
but on the ckkUU the child’, head ia ahared. Occioiudly a vow i. made U.at the child, l.einl 
•liall not be .haved unlean and until it can be done at a .pecifieil place. Or pwt of the hair i. 
left uncut, to b. Milieequcntly ahaved in fulfilment of the vow. In SUlkot the aqtqa 
difldacing the old dhamdn rite. 

•Hi. very commonly heUl on the ekhattl, .w on the aevenUi, f.iorteenth, twe^ty-fir•^ or 
twenly.*ightl^ in Uiaatr; on the -venUi or tenth in BhawanJ; on the .evenU., fourt^nth, or 
fortieth in Sirmflr; at any time within .ia month, in Kfingra, vorj- commonly on the fifth, or in 
Numur on the eighth; in Milcr Kotia on the .iaUi; on the aerenth,eleventh, or twvnty-firrt in 
Lahom • it i. also very common in the central Punjab to perform it on the aiath, thirteenth, etc., 
•lay, t.g\ if the birth occurred on a Monday, it would be held on the following Sunday, and w> on. 

• In Delhi, and wime other parte, thi» i. the liorhor. jierqaiwta 

• But in Delhi it ia made over to the wn»herwoman, to be thrown into the river ; in HiwOr 
it ia carefully preserved ; ui MAler KotU it is kept wrapped up in bread ; in Rfiwalpliidt the 
liair i. caught by the uater, or fatlier’. auler, of the child, led it fall on the ground, and kept in 

the houae with great cate. .... , , , , 

• In K&DgT» the gvaU miut be youug and free from bleminh) and of a uutfomi colour ; for 

a girl, the latter it tlie oniy essential condition. . , , .... 

» Or a. carefully iiteaerved ; whUe the b«a>i and feel are given to the Urber, and the dun 
to the waunnan or the tmUaA (Hinal). In Kangra, the bonM are boried within the hmnw. 
In AmriUar, a portion of the fleh is given to the midwUe. and the rwt dirtribuUd among 
tlie hrolherliood ; both bone, and blood are buried. In ShAlipur the fleali is given to the 
iiour and the bone* ate buried in the graveyaivl, after being placed in an earthen jar. In 
Dem' OliW Klian, liolh hone, and blood ate oarefnUy pnmerved (I buried) at mpartUe ptaem. 

• If the fleah ia ihu. didribnted it would appear that Uie bone, need not be kept intact 

(Liidbi&na). , - . , , 

• On\j the groudimtcuU, the ^rtuUjfnaid|»reuU apportuli}* not being ueuamda 
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BeH barhdna ,—A blue cotton thread, called ben, i« tied to the left foot of a 
chiltP in the tuune of Mnin-wl-Din Cliialiti of Ajmer, and when it ia three or four 
yean old it ia taken to tlie alirine of tliat saint, and the porenta there make an 
offerini' of five and a quarter sm of malaidj two pice and a trouaer-atring. 

Bindd bdndhnn, —If a nmn’a children die in infancy, Iw puts a bit of Intulrl or 
ailver wire in the left ear of hia next cliild. 

Petd eharhdnd .—Women denroua of ofTapring often vow to offer petd* to the 
ahrine of Dilnii Slwr at Hiwair, if their wiafi iagmiiUHl A little of tlni/xM ia given 
to the cuatialian of the ahrine, uiul the rest ia diatrihnteil among tho brotherhood. 

The ehhatti, or sitth The religious obaervunce of the at{i»ia ia cloaoly 

aaaocinUHl with llie chhatfi, the ehlitirhak, and tho naming of llie child, three 
uliaervanoea which will now lie deaurilied. 

Aa among the Hindus, the ehhiiili, in apile of ita name, is not ueceaaarily hehl 
on the sixth day after the liirth. Thus in Delhi tlm motlier and child are Imthed 
on tlw Monday or Wednemlay nearest llie aixth day, the former Ix'ing an anapieioua 
<Liy liecauae llw Proplwl was Inim on tliat ilay, the btter liecauae: Budh it Hpe li 
tab kdm sutih hdn, U., “ Weilnewlay, in onler that all things may be right” and 
lliUH all sul)se4|uenL children nmy lie sous. 

Tlio motlier aits on a shad while lier huaband’a sisters [siiir milk, or water 
«iueeze<l out of flour, over her head; green grass or a thin slice of lietel-leaf are 
put into llie water or milk. In return tho sister-in-law receives presents 
Then the mother battles, and, taking tlio child in tier arms, puts on her nose-ring 
and sits on tlie tic<l. The guests, mostly women—ttimigh among the liighcr classes 
mrar male relatives are also inviteil—come in. Outside tlie men are cntertninc<t by 
eiinuclis, bhtindt, iJidh-tniyam-tnii/i, and clnncing-fprls; wliilo inside the house 
Domnis and rhuneuyllidn give disidays of ilaming. Tlie inotlmr, with lier head 
wrnppeil in gold lace, sits enthronwl like a queen, tlie child’s head lieing also 
enfolded in a kcrcluef. Mubdrak-badidn or congratulatory songs ore sung, 
such as:— 

Jami jam thddtdh, rnuMrak-hadtdn ; 
lidirm fnrsawl aaldmat, taldmat-badidn. 

" May you Iw ever blessed with such liappiness; nay, may you, with your son, 
ever oiyoy peace.” 

Or— 

Natimng rhureywdlidn, tneri jarhd rantdn: 

Sukd jdrd pahin tukdgnn moti bhart ranidn : 

Naumng rAure-udffdn. 

• In Rohuk Uie Ihnaul w denaibod m black, anil aa bebg tied on both feet. The dilld^ 
hair ia alao allowed to grow until the period of the vow haa expired, when it ia cut at the 
ahrine. 

» ilaUda, thick hand made broad, broken up or pounded, and then mixed with engar and 
yAt 

* P^d, not traceable in the dktiunariea ; ptfd ia wealth, property <« tripe. 
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•' Our Zaciui qutieu, witli lirawlets of inaiij coloura and rolje of red, a wife 
whose lord is alive, and ll»e jnuting of wlioee hair is decked with pearls, yea, she 
is our bride.'* 

In HiasAr llw ch/mtli is oltservctl on tlie sixth ilay, tlie mother and cliild being 
iMilhetl, the brotlwrhiKxl feusteil juid the mother dressed in new clotl>es. Her father 
also sends the cluorhaJ:, or gift of clothes, and the mjltja is ol«erved on this day. 
If a man does not okserve the rhhaUi it is sahl -.—Chaftt na rhhUA hogat/deh. 

Like the Hindus, Muhummailans imagine that on this, the sixth niglit, the 
child is iwculiarly subject to demoniacal influences.* 

In Ijihore the mother and child arv Iwlhetl on the first Thurwlay or Suntluy; 
this is called cJi/ial/i kd ghugal, and food calleil mdak kd khdnA* is sent to all the 
w’omen of the fatuily. 

The chJulchhak. —Tlie chhdehhak is very eommonly observeil on the chluitli, but 
it may be postjKjned to the forlietli day, and indeed there opjasars to be no absolutely 
fixed day for its observance. In the central I’unjab the first confinement onlinarily 
takes place at the house of the mother’s p.rrente, nmi in this case the mother, 
if the child is a bejy, brings l uck with her some gold and silver omameuta for 
Itorself and the boy on her return to her husband’s house. These gifts are called 
rhhdehhak. In tin; soiith-eaat the first onifinement is arranged for at her 
husband’s house, but the mother visits her father's house some four or six months 
later ami then brings luick the eldidehhak.* 

Generally siteaking, the ddtAchhak ap{>eurs Ui be used for any present sent to 
the mother or child on tlic chluitti, w/Uju, etc., by her parents or other relatives, or 
even hy relatives of the child's father. In Itohtak, indeed, the term appears to 
l>e Uinited to the presents iiuule by the sister of the chiltl’s father. 

In Hissar mention is made of a gift callc«l yaiadirdna, made by the raotlier's 
parents to her. It consists of gum, gh t and sugar, wit h clothes and ornaments fur 
the cluld, and would npjtear to be distinct from the cJihUehhak. 

Weham. —Closely analogous to tlie chhdthkak is the tetham observance, which 
is widely spread tliroughont the submontane and soutli-westeru ihstriets. 

In Lahore Uie taham is, among wcU-UmIo people, a link in a cliaiii of elaliorato 
observances. <Jn the chhtld, or fortieth ihiy, the women of tlie family assemble 
imd make presenLs to tlie mother and child, who are then taken to a shrine. Churl 
is then distributed among the women, and the kinswomen of the mutlicr’s inotliur 
are also given food from her house. Her mother then sends her clothes and 


' Among Uie iomSudiln of Ikliiwolpur and Alimodpur a ceremony called the doydu i* 
obeer^-ed on the cixtli or eleventh lUy after hirtli; ehd/rt or anudl loave*, nl«u termed madUn, ore 
evoked, dipped in eymp, and diitributcd among the brotherhood. 

• Stidak, a weird not trooeaUe in the dictiouarieo. 

* Platto, tui) roee, aayn ehkMkak tt the ceremony observed after childbirth, when the mother 
vioita her father—generally forty dayii after childbirth—and retnnie with preeenU : no the 
preHcnte mode on thia occoeiou. The derivation of the word is ubecure. In iliwur it lakes the 
form cAeocAuf. 
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oraaments, for hersolf and the diild. These gifts are called lorham. The 
observance is only observed on the birth of a first-born child. Poor people also 
obscr%’e it. but on a siiiallur scale.* After it, the midwife is dismissed. 

On the day after the mother goes to her parents' house and returns 
witli her child and tlw tcrhaui presents, the women of the mahaUa come to view 
them, and the child’s grandmother distributes sweetmeats and panjtri to the 
brotlicrhooil. In return the women each give the child u rupee, or less. 

In Amritsar tlic Icnn uxtham is applied to tlie preseuts iimde by the motlier 
to each of the kinswonwn assembled on tlie fortieth day. 

In Rah4walpur the parents give her on the eighth, twenty-first, or fortictli 
day, when slio Iwthes, pinnit* and a trrvar for lieraelf and her cluld: together 
with otlier clothes for it. according toils sex. If wealthy they also give a silver 
bmcclet, or A/irff, a silver necklet or a gold maihar for the child,* 

On tlie seventh or eighth dny, in Jihller Kotla, halted called Shaikhjt H hnlwd 
ia nuule and distributed among the relatives. Only persons bclouging to tlie 
family of Shaikh .Satir daliiln can cat of this halted. 

The Tbkatmknt of the Mothkk. 

In theory tlie mother is bathed on tlie tenth, twentieth, thirtieth and fortieth 
days, as in Rohtak, Uissor, KomAl, Amliila* and SirmOr; hut to this rule tliere 
are numerous exceptions.* 

The Iwlh on the fortietli day is calleil rhhila (lit., fortieth), and lluit on tlie 
tenth iliittrdn, on the twentieth buncan, and on llic tliirtietli tUurdn. But in tlie 
KamAl district tliese three earlier Iwitlw are called rhhofd rhhild ; and in Delhi, tlie 
doAtedn rhhild (tenth), hiswAu rhhild (twentieth), rhhotd rhhild (thirtieth), and 
Ijaiil rhhild (fortietli)—a curious instance of tlie cuufuscil use of precise terms in 
Indian olieervances. 

ShotPtntj the ttan to the. mother. —On the night of tlie rhhaltt, mother and 
child are Imth dresaeil, their heads lieing enfolded in three-coniere<l embroidered 
Iwtids (fjaedba), and the mother is seated on a low strad placed in tin; courtyanl of 
llic house. Two women, liolding nake<l swords in tlieir Iiands, bring her out; tlie 


' In KapArthaU Iho uLaerraDi-es arc «tm|>lc. ()n the third day the father eenda a man 
of lAiehrt to his wife’a father, and he, on theleightb day, aenda in retom pinjri, clothes and 
oroanienta for tlie mother. 

* PinnU are ndla made of jht, flour and jur, and weighing about half a pdo cacli. 

• In SiAlkot the (larenU aend their da^hter ghi and augar cm the aamc dava, with or 
without pitmU, to recruit lier atrengtli. They alao aeud clotiies for the midwife,’ aa well as 
to the mother and child, and an onuiurnt for the latter. Well-t<Mio |teople also permit tlie 
ornament to be given by the hither's sister. 

* As well as on the sixth (chhafft). 

• E.g., in Sinn alie is mid to bo bathed (I only) on the aixth and fortieth days. Or on the 
Mlh, seventh, or tenth (KarnAl), every eighth ilay (KapOrthala). In one account from 

it ia mid that the cAAtZu is only given on the fortieth day if it falla on a Friday. In Lahore 
the aoventh, eleventh, twcuty-fint anil thirty-first are said to be the days for the latha; or. 
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biidwife carrying a ehaumatd to light the way. Standing on tl« stool with the 
child in hor anna and the QnrAu on lier head, the luotlwr looks towards the sky 
and conntH seven stars, while her companions bring tlie {Mints of the swords together 
over her heatl, forming a crescent so that jinna and parit may not pass over her, 
and from tliis day the danger Umt they may oversluuiow her ceases. 

Meanwliile the fatliergoes to tlte mother's Led, and standing thereon, repeats the 
bismiUdh in full He then slicNjta an aiTow into Ll» ceiling, at the wtiy. Hence 
this oliservanee is called tin* mirg mifmd,and tlie wife’s motlicr gives her son-in-law 
a tuy on titc occasion. 

Once, on the birth of a prince in the family of RahAdtir SlidJi, King of Delhi, 
the |)oet ShAh Nasir of Delhi, «le8cribed this custom thus:— 
jyuhln phir thdh ne pih rasm ki wa\t ; 

Chhuparkhai par qadam raPh, ho-kt thdddn. 

Add kar harf i " BismiUdh " sard, 

Karndn o tir k‘kar mirg mdrd ; 

Namdd&r i* Uir’h tha saqf mm fir, 

Falak par kahkashdn lA jaise tahrir. 

" Forthwitli (while liis consort was viewing the stars) the king observed the 
rile, standing on Ids wife’s bed with a bow and arrow in Ids liand, and after 
repeating all the bismiUdh, Ids arrow sliot by him into tlie roof looked like the 
Milky Way in the fimuuuent.’' 

After seeing tlm stars the motlier returns and seats herself on her bed; a 
table-cloth is s{)read in front, the stool being used for a table, and on this is placed 
food, including seven kiiuls of vegetable and various dishea TIte zachd rdnl or 
" ({ueen mother,” togetlier with seven other women, whose husbands are living, 
takes a little from each disli, and the only words heard are ** mubdrak t ” " saldmat," 
Songs are also sung:— 

Jathd jab dfkhne ko ai tdre, 

Sitdre ekdr^h i ganlut} ne utdre .* 

Had farzand gih sab ko mubdrak: 

Kaho, larkt kd bawd, m\rg mdre : 

Chhatti lA dhUtn jo pahuneki falak tak, 

Qamar aur viushtari donon piikart, 

Khudd ne kyd fehushi donot) ko dl hat: 

Iktmdme baj gae — naqdrt. 

" WHien the mother came out to see tlu) stars, the revolving heavens were 
pleasetl, and sliowcretl stars u{K>n her head (sliowcred stars over her, like the 

aceording to another acooant, on the first Friday {eAhalti ta ghutal), and on the tenth ton both 
these days the ntidwife gela dne»X on the twenty-first (when yxoybi >• distributed and a feast 
held in memory of the ancestors), and on the thirtieth and fortieth daya. In SiAlkot the mother 
ia bathed on the fifth, if the child be a girl, and on the eighth if it is a boy. 

* Tr.: ekanmakh, i.s^ “ with four months,* It ia made of dongh, in the shape of a 
foor oomerrd cn|i, to bold four wicka, and ia fed with gkt. 

Voi- XXXVII, 
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money llirowii at weddings, etc., upon the the chief character in tlie ceremony)i 
As the child tliut was bom will be a blessing to all, tell his fatlier to perform the 
miry mdmd, whereby Ids courage may lie proved. When the sounds of rejoicing 
at tlte ehJiatti reached the skies, the Moon and .) upitcr cried: ' \Vlint joy hath God 
liestowcd on l>oth (tlie jMirents), tlmt the drums liave thundered fortli theit 
liappiness.'" 

Some ru])cc8 ore now thrown into the ehaumak us a {^resent to the midwife. 

This ol)eervance is verj* widespread, but tl»ere are several interesting local 
variations. Thus, in Ludhiana the Ja^s, Gujars, Arains, Ilfigars, etc., oliserNO this 
rite on the tliird day, and the mother goes to tlie door of tlie house aco<jm]ianied by 
a boy who has a phdid (ploughsliorc) over his shoulder and a paruin or oxgoa<l in 
his hand. In Glider Kotla the rite is culled ehhatti ke tdrr dikhdnd, " t4i allow tlie 
stars of the sixtlL'* The mother comes out attended by the midwife and a woman 
carrj'ing a lamp. A man of the family carries the Qiinln, out of wliich he reails certain 
{lassages to the chiliL In her mouth tlie mother lias some uncixiked rice, and in her 
hand an iron weapon or implement, while in her lap is some uncookcil kkichrl. 
Tlirice she spits rice out of her mouth to the right and thrice to the left. Tlie 
render of the Qur&n gets a silver coin and some yiir, and the midwife takes the 
MicArf. Ou this tlay, the sixth, the motlier is bidden to eat her fill, otherwise tlie 
child will have an insatiable appetite all its life. 

In KAngrn tlie motlier secs the stars on the seventh day, unless it fall on a 
Friday.* She Imthes and observes the chief points descrilied above in this 
ceremony, but the swonl is held over her heatl by her hiuiltand, and n woman reads 
tlie Quriln. In Oujrilt the Chibh Rajputs linvc an observance of their own. Gn 
the thinl, fifth, or seventh day the motlier leaves her room. A square is mmle with 
whitewash or rice-flour in a wall, and red lines drawn aentss it iliagonally. At 
their intersection a picture of the now mism is made, and a sieve pluccil over it, at 
which one of the child's near kinsmen slioots seven arrows. 

Ill the imperial family another custom called Bi-yir-baehckd,vABO pn'voiled, and 
the otlier Mughals of Dellii also observe it with slight variations. A big, sweet loaf 
was made of 5^ ter* of flour, ludced in tlie gnmnd, and the inidille portion taken 
out, leaving only the rim; on top of tlus naked swords were placoil, and on the 
right and left arrows stuck into it; seven tuhftyan*. three in front of the loaf ami 
four to tlic left of it, stood in line ; one woman jiussed tlie child through the hole, 
saying, bi-yir haehcha, " Uke the child"; tlie next one would say, Allah nigahhan, 
bachehd, " God is the protector of the child ”; and, jiassing the child l»etween her 
legs, would say to the tlurd bi-yir baehchd. In this way, each of the seven nthayan* 
passed the cliild seven times through tlie loaf, and Itetween her legs. This is the only 
Muglial custom foreign to India, all the otliers being similar to tliose prevailing in it.* 

• BecattM if the bathe 00 a I'ridar ibe will be barren for twelve year* I Tuesday and 
Sanilay are the lucky day* for the (lathing. 

• One who aaw thu obaervance gone through for a great-giandnon of Shih Alam lay* the 
rim of tha loaf was suspended on a sword and arrow on either able: aevec women stood in a row 
opposite the rim of tlie loaf; ami an eighth stood on the other side, holding Uie child. The 
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Murandon kt ivum.—the child is about five or six months old its 
mother's mother sends 8<»me murnndf,* and these are distributed in the family. 
The mumn^f are Wlls umde of wheat or porchetl rice mixed with sweets, or 
else »tf tnott rhir lx (/uldA mAny kt ddl mixetl with syrup, together witli poppy seed 
or boiled wheat The ImiIU are made by closing the fist (mut/ht ke lutnd karnt u), 
ami are sent because at this age U»e eliild lx*gin8 to open and cU«e ito fists. 

Sardan karnt ki rasm. —iTust after the tdre dikhdnd the families of the old 
Mughal djTiasty performed another called the tarddn- karnt ki ratm ; which is also 
observe<l by people of the city of DoUii, but n«)t necessarily on tlmt date; as any 
time before the child teetlies will do. Women liolievc tluit if a child which lias 
not teethed |je lifted alx>ve the head, it will |xiss white motions, for which this 
ol)sei^'ance is a preventative, or, if the disease has liegtin, a cure. It is performed 
thus:—Tlie ropes used to tighten a native Iwd are lofisened, and two women, who 
must bo motlicr and daughter, ore calle«l in; one of them gets on the bed, with the 
child in her arms, while the other sits on tlie ground towards tins foot of the l)ed. 
The fonuer theu paiwes the oluld through the opening in the loosened ropes down 
to the latter, and site (losses it back again to the former. This is done seven times. 
The two women receive the same gifts as are given in the bi-ytr hachthd ceremony. 
In Delhi city tliis oliservanco is called tkirdan, and is only practised if the cliild 


latter piiaaetl the child through the leaf to the first of the seven, and alie passed it on to the 
next between her legs. The child sras thus poosed on to the seventh woman and back again 
to the place where it started, seven tinicss. This custom was kept up till Uie time of Akbor 11. 
And it ia atill oliaerved, with the following luodificationa, bjr the tAoAtdtLU (princes) of Delhi, 
thus : seven women of whom the mother ia one (though, on account of her impurity, ahe has a 
Substitute to repeat the sSnl-e-i^/di), ait round the bed ; the first of tliem makes tlie child over 
to the next, who takes it, and in her turn makes it over to Uie third, and au on, right round to 
tlie seventh woman ; each while passing the child on to the next repeats the Qul-Aa-AltOA aeven 
times, and then says, Ili-yir 6acAcA},*and while receiving it sa^'s, '‘dffdA HigaAbiii, bacAeAd,” 
Wlien the child has reached the seventh tuAdgan, each one ia given two ndns (loaves), or 
litqarAA&ni, two laJdit, two almonds and two dry dates. Ttiis custom was introducer! by the 
Muglul dynasty from Tnrkistan. It appears to owe ita origin to the idea that the child, aa 
being evil, should not be token down from the lied for forty days, but that, as it ia takeu down, 
it rouat be placed under Divine protection. 

Other Mugiiala of Delhi keep the cuatom thus :—No lunf is made, liat at midnight a sheet 
ia spreoil on the ground and upon Uiis seven tuAiigxtM sit, each with a heap of AAU (parched 
rice) and hatdiAas, and two betel leaves on top of each liea|t. The child is first placed in the 
arms of one of the women who ropeata her AtAamd (a tAra of the Qurftn also called the 
SAra-i-fatiAd or SAra-\-HAlA$) thrice : she then blows on the cliild and paowa a pair of acissors 
before ita face; passing it on to the next woman she aaya, '*Bi-gir hofAcAA * and the Utter 
replies Bi-gdr bar^d, AltdA nigoAddr haeAeAd,’' ne., " Make over the child to me, the Lord 
keep tiie child.” The child ia tlieu passed from one woman to Uie other, ilaving done this 
they all ait ilown and partake of food, and sing and play miuic the whole night—till early 
in the morning when all the guests leave for their homes. After this the CAAdd ceremony Ls 
performed. 

• Manmda or muntnda, a ball of parched sugar mixed with crude sugar, sometime* of a 
orge sire : Panjabi Dietionarg, pp. 731, 777, 779. 

' Sarddn, poeeibly a contraction of nir-gardon, •>., that which ia iiossetl over the head, 
SAirdan, dearly from tAir, milk. 
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actually gets ilL The women add the queHtiun, Shinhlu yayd / Tliey reply 
Uayd each time they pass the child through the ropes. 

Menial* ojferinys .—Oflerings made by menials Ui tlie cliild play an important 
part in the obaorvauces in K4walpindl and Gfijtut. In the former district a boy is 
presented with a totd' by the tailor; with a chaplet of dharek and airia leaves by 
the tlower woman*—this is hung on the outer door as a safeguard against the 
intluenoe of women who liave miscarried; the washerman daubs tlte wall near the 
outer door with stuff from bis washtub, as a charm against tliu evil eye; the wdehlti 
makes a nut and casts it over the cliild, as an augury that he may remain dutiful 
and obedient to parental control; tlie sweeper (musallt) brings a small bow and 
arrow, placing them near the boy's head, so that ho may be manly; the shoemaker 
presents a deerskin ; and the kamaygar or painter brings a paper horse. Each of 
these dependants receives his customary dues in return. 

In tlie villages of Gdjr&t the family Bmhnuui of a Muliammadan family 
makes an imitation pXpal tree, before the fortietli day, and receives from ruiiecs one 
to five, according to tlic family's position. 

Dhamdn .—The dhamdn rite is observed among Muhammadans in Sidlkot and 
Gfijr&t. In the latter district the mother bathes on the fifth or seventh day and 
puts on new clothes. Bread with halted is distributed among the brotlierhood. 
Tliis is called dhamdu kamd,* In Sifilkot the observance merely consists in the 
kinswomen assembling a few days after the birth, and in distributing httlwd and 
ehttpaUi* among the brotherhood. 

Piehhdwdn .—^Tlio belief in the evil effects of tlie shadow (pirhhdwdn) of a 
woman whose child has died young 8urvi\*e8 among tlie Muhammadans of Gfijr&t. 
Every precaution is taken to prevent lior getting access to mother or child, and 
green sartnk leaves are hung over the outer door to avert the piehhdwdn. Certain 
tanks are believed to have the power of curing children who ore aOcctwl by 
piehhdwdn, and so waste away if batlied therein. 

KunitiU .*—A curious custom, not very clearly descrilied, is observed in SiiUkot 
by certain tribes. During the first year, if tlm cliild be a boy, the wives of the 
family prostrate themselves before a heap of sugar, which is spread out on a 
blanket and divided into as many sliarcs as tliero are proprietors in the village, 
invoking tlw elders’ good-will. The daughters of tl» tribe ate strictly forbidden 

« A toy made of sereial pieces of doU^ of all colours, strung on a thread like the Uil of a 
kite. This is hong on to the roof of the house, but without any express meaninir. This is also 
done in Ufljrit. 

* This in done in GAjrit by the dratii or flower-woman, and she receives a rupee 

* Among the Gfljars the Brahman actually comes in on this liay and makes a rAidb in 
which a lamp of floor is lit. Huge loarcn of bread, each weighing a topd, are given to tlie 
men ia l s, and tlie Brahman himself gets a topd of flour. In well to^o familiM a special kind of 
Aafwd is made and eaten by the members of the yat, but nu one else may partake of iL Even 
married daughters cannot eat thlsAo/ird, because in marrisge they cease to he members of their 
patcmsl yot. On the other hand, a share is sent to a son's wife if she is slaent. 

* Kanuhi means, apparently, “hell,' “younger," "of Uie losrest degree,* in Panjabi. 
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to uiio this angar, wlien it haa been distributed among the brotlwrhood, presumably 
because they will, on marriage, cease to be members of the tribe or of the village 
community. 

Foeterage. —In well-to-do families a wet nurse {anni) is chosen from some 
decent family, with a nurse to dress the children; a dadd to bring them up. 

and a girl (jehhocfJio) to wash soiled clotlies, and to play with the children, under 
the mothers supervision. 

In the morning the cAAorAAo plays with tlie children, humming the following 
verses:— 

For Boys:— 

1. Mian dm dUron te, 

Ghord bdiulhdn hht^juron $e. 

“ My master has come from a far country; 

1 will tie his horse to a tall palm tree.** 

2. Mian awe daur kt, 

Duehman i.'f ehhdti tor ke. 

“ My master comes dashing in, the foe’s breast after smaalung in; ** 

Or— 

“ Master comes with a rush ; Giving the foe's breast a crush." 

3. Jugjugjug.jvg,^ ji&karo, 

DOdh.waleddy* pitfd karo. 

“ Long, long, may you live on; 

Milk, cruslied bread with butter, live on.” 

WIten the dddd waslies U>c oliild’s face she sings:— 

Chhieki, rhkirhi, kauwd khdU ; 

Duddd, hhiti, nnnnd khde. 

•• The dirt, the dirt, tlie crows may eat; 

Milkio, ricie. tiny will eat.” 

At noon, the annd sings the following lullaby (tori ):— 

Aji, ri ! nindiyd tU d kyuif najdt 
Mrrt bdle kl dnkofi nu^, ghul mil jd. 

Alt half, blwi, dtl Aftp ; 

Do, chdr, bdie khildti hUn. 

" Como, Lady Sleep! why don't you come 1 
To the ej'ps of my l»aby, O come 5 
I am coming, Lady, coming! 

Playing with a few children—I am coming 1 ” 

Or 

Ta to, merr. bdle ! tU to mere Ithole ! jab tak hdli hai nind: 

Phir jo paregd tu dnngd ke dhandt, kaitd hnijhuld ! kaiol hai nitid ! 
Chorus.—Td to, mere, etc., ete. 


' Hindi for aa tge, spoch, period, long time, alwaya 
> See note on p 844 ante. 
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Khel, lamdnJu, kar U tit nirc ; kahti hu^ tuj'h te, a^boH ke tare! 

Zindd hal wdti Uf, b&p hhi bdn; kar le /u drdm Satfiful pit/Hre : 

Chm-ut.—Tit to, mere, He, He. 

Khel turn aite khelitd, lalnd ! jin se na ho mdfj, bap kAjalnd: 

Dunyd te 4or, 4etr, ta^bhnl-kar ehalna ; takri hai ghiUi, roHa, phitalnd. 
Chortu.—Tu to, mere, ete, etc. 

" Sloop, uy l>al)C I my innocent babe t while to tlie child tlicrc s sleep, 
Canght up in Uie whirl of (life’s) business; whom is thy cradle, wliere thy 
sleep I 

Chorua—Sleep, my balio 1 etc., etc. 

All fun and frolic, go eiyoy: I am telling you, my dearest boy I 
Your {nrenU are living yet; Sayyid, dear, take the rest you can get. 
Chorus.—Sleep, luy Wlic I etc. 

Play such games, my dear boy, os your |arents won't annoy; 

Walk the world in fear, in careful mtsle; narrow its vole, slippery its rood. 
Chorus.—Sleep, my babe f etc. 

At night, on seoiug the moon, he is thus amiu»d:— 


Chandd mdmutt, tlur ke. 
Bare pakdur^, hOr kt ; 

Ap khdtceii thdli men. 

Ham ko tlewen piydli me^: 


PlgSli gaf tut, 

Chanda mdmun gae ruth, 
IHgdli dS aur, 

Chandd mdmUn, de daur. 


"Uncle moon afar, fries fritters of saw-dust; ho himself eats off plates and 
gives me (food) in small oujis: the cup broke, and uncle moon was angry: aiiuther 
cup came, uncle moon came running." 

Sometimes the nurse sits near the lamp, and. rcacliing out Iier iuuid to the 
flame and passing it close to her face and eyes, repeats:— 

Akkho ! makUio ! " Akkho 1 niakku I 

Mere migdfi ko, Alidh ! rakkho. God! preserve my master." 

• 

Wlien the child is just able to articulate, she sits him on her knees, and 
swings him, resting on her liack, and moWng Imr knees up and down, while she 
sings:— 

Jhujfhn jhofr, j’hMjjhit-fkA ; 

Jh^iJhd kl d&lf j'hitm part; 

Mtgan m rbun, ehun, gad bhari. 

Pakke, pakke, migd^ khdin ; 

Kachthe, kaehehe naukar khdet). 

Jhujjhu = jujube or ber tree. The purport is that licr little master is 
supposed to lie on a swing, hung on a tree, which are Imr legs, and that as the branches 
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swing, the fruit drops down, tl»e cluld fills his lap, eating the ripe ones himself, and 
the eervants the unripe ones. Afterwards she puts up her legs as high as they will 
go, and says :— 

Khabanldr rahiyo. hurMyd ! rOjA kd kot girtd hat : An I ra I n ! dham ! 

Look out, old woman I tl»e king's fort is tumbling down: crash I crash! down! 
thud I 

If it is a girl, slie amuses Imr thus:— 

1. rE ! tu idf, chang» din Al: 

Jitirn Ure hdp aur b/iAi ! 

“ Miss, you are a princess; you have come at a nice time; may your father 
and brother live long.” 

2. Bl^vi, hctlyAt^ ehhaparkhaf men lafiyAtt; 

Mare maffrui'i ke.jawSh na detiyAn ! 

Miss ilaughlor, yon lie in a mosquito curtain: 

Through pride, you don’t answer me 1 ” 

3. Akkho ! makkho ! nurd bfttri ko, Alldh ! rakkho. 

“ Akkho j makkho! O, God ! preserve my lady!" 

If, while asleep, tlie child smiles, they say tliat BUiAi is making it laugh. 
BUidi. or ttrh Mdld, is a Hindu gishless, who, it is lielieveil, makes tlie child smilo 
at times, luid at othcni weep, by wliispcriug in its car that its mother is alive or 
dead. 

RAt-jaya, or vigil—Tlie name rdi-jaga, or vigil, is applied to any menymiaking 
which is kept up all night by the women. A ^ngil is kept on the occasion of a 
rMbat{i, dAdh-ehufdi, aAl-girAk.hismillAh, or wetlding. The frj-ing-pan is kept on the 
fire all night, and fritters ore made, AllAk mfydn kd rnhm} being also I>aked. This is 
done to ensure divine favour. At the same time, tlie bUii ki nidi, or offering to FAtima, 
daughter of Muliammad, is also made. Sc\'en kinds of fruit and vegetables, in plain 
or sweetened* rice, are iier\'e«l in new earthen vejaels. On this ofTering are also placed 
some missf, phulel (scented oil), surmA (antimony), henna, kalAwo (coloured thread), 
sandal-w<XKl and five annus as chirdykt or lamp fee. Formerly it was also ciutomary 
to put some slaketl lime in a small plate, into wliich the ^-dAmane-h or chaste 
wive^ who partook of the foisl offered in tlie niAz, dipped their fingers, and licked 
off tlie lime which uiUiemt to them, in Umj belief tlxat blood would tliereby be caused 
to flow from the moutli of those wlio were unfaithful 

Tttlhiny etudom*. —As soon ns the child begins to out its teeth,* the father’s 
sisters cliew coconut and blow it into its mouth, receiving ntg in return. This is 

' A kind of bbctiil. flat and round, made of a kind of kalitA prepared from rice and floor, 
kneaded in gM and sugar, and in which are mixed dried fruita. 

• The pniportione being 5j ter* ot rice to 3| am of ragar and S| of curd. 

• The ftret apiicarancc of teeth i» called barhehe m'htlnA, " the coming out of the 
young onea.” 
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supposed to help the teeth to come out. Tlic milk tectli, when they drop out, 
are thrown into the holes of mice, no that the ctiild’s teeth may be Bmoll and 
pretty like those of a mouse. 

Birthilay or tdl-yirdh. —(Jn a child’s first hirtlulay, hdldshdhi or otlier sweets 
are sent for, and a coloured thread (X-afidimt), a silver ring, green grass, crystalised 
sugar and betel (pda kd bird) are arrange<l on a tray and ]ilaced before tl»e tddest 
man in tlio family. He tlten takes up the Ihrtad and ties a knot while repeating 
the birmilUih, making a second knot in which l)etel is placed, a thinl with grass, a 
fourth with sugar, and a fifth, after touching the child’s heail, with tlm thread. 
Then all present wislj tlie child long life, saying:—May (lod grant you this year 
and a thousand more." Wealthy }»coplo also give dances, etc. 

Weaninff .—A child is weaned' l>ctw««u tluj ages of two and tw<» and a quarter. 
Both tlio fatlicr’s and mother’s kin ussemble, and khajinfl arc set in a small pkto 
before the ohiliL If it takes one it is an omen tliat it will be woancxl in one *lay; 
if two, in two «lays, an<l so on. Tlie nnnd-taggti <ir wet-nurse’s husIxuMl is given 
costly clothes, and a foe in money ; and other servants alw* get presents. Barljony 
or aloes is applie<l to the mother’s or nurse’s breasts, and the child is Udd tlial 
" something deadly Ims bitten it ’’ {jijt ko bd nr kdt khdyd hai). 

Khir ehatai .—In Kangm, as soon os a child is able to cat, the kinswomen 
assemble and seven mhdijana in turn put a little khlr, nr rice IwUed in milk, into the 
cliild’s mouth, eating what is loft thomsclves. If the child is a girl, her uoso is 
bored, with a similar obset^'anoo. 

CirTumrinan.—Around so primitive a rite as circumcision, cluster, as might bo 
anticipated, oounlless local and trilail usages, accretions on the orthodox olswn’ance. 
’This is iiim]>lc. Though not even alluded to in the Qutfin, the rite is liehl to l»e sun not, 
I.*., founded on the cusUmis of the IVophet,* but no religious ol)een'ancea appear to 
be prescribed in connection with it. 

Circumcision should be jierformed Ijelween the ages of seven and twelve, but it 
is permissiblo on or after the seventh day after birth. It is very commonly done in 
the chha/ft. 

As a rule the operation is effected at home, but in many places the Iwy is taken 
to the mosque, and it is done in front of the door. 

Tlie kejTiole to the olmcrvances connected with the ojicration lie in the fact 
that it is regarded as a weilding—indeed, in tlie soutli-wcst of Italiftwalpur it is 
actually U*rme<l shddl. In aocunlance with this iilea tlio boy is treated like a bride¬ 
groom, dressed in yellow clothes, and mounted on a horse. Before tlie operation the 
brotherhooil is sometimes notitiwl, sugar or date* lieing sent out to its members. 

' The tera for wtsaning k an eupbeniMiu ; karhdnd litersHy, to “ iucreaM the niilk " 
the idc* being that Ul-namai •honld lie aviiidcO. ’ 

* Khajdr, are maite of and sogar, kneaded with gkt and water, rolled into email etlcka 
and fried in ghl. 

* See article in Hughes- Dtetionarg of Idam. In the Punjab the rite is commonly called 
kkahiA, ct ^ kkatnak or tkUdn ; bat the term takor, Lq. takAr (pnrification), b also 
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On tlie ilay itself tl»e lirotlierhowl i« feasted, and entertained with dances. The 
woiuon ring songs, and sometimes (fewitf* are cmpbye<l to keep the ringing up all 
night. 

It is not unusual to lialf intoxicate the hoy witli innj&u, so that lie may not feel 
the pain. 

As a rule tlie l>arlx;r operates, hut in Kungra the AUliU is sometimes cinplo 3 '(xl 
and in the west of the Puiyah the Pirlmin. In llahAwalpur the iKty is told by the 
guests to slap the Pirliain, who gels as many rujiees as lie receives slajia. Naturally 
as the father has Ui i»ay, he urges the lM>y not to slap the oixirator. 

In Kfingra the Imy isseatwl on a 1>asket. in which is jtluccd a cock, the barber’s 
perquisite. In Laliorw he is seated on a sUml, to which Ids hand is tietl by a piece of 
thrrad, and unlesa a couqiauiou in Huffering lias l«en foiuid for him, tlw top 
of on cartlicn vessel is rimultaneously cut off. 

Tlie liarber receives a substantial rewanL He jaits his krUori, or cup, on a stool 
in the midst of his assenibleil guests, and each of them puts a coin into it. 

In Miller Kutla the Imj’ is tereuioniously Iwtlictl on a wooden stool, and then 
his motlier's brother ties a kangnti of thread, called khatndni, on wliicli are strung 
a lietol nut. an iron ring and a piece of liquorice. After the operation -the liarler 
bids the uncle take tlw* Isiy away, and he docs so, carrying him in his arms. 

In Itahiiwalpur tlie lioy’s niotlmr staiuls by with a Vunui On her head during 
the operation, her women friends standing round In'r while slio dips the liem of her 
{letticoat in a vessel full of waU’r. 

Tlie foreskin, when rcmove<l, is generally burietl, but sometimes it is thrown on 
the roof, or even attached to it with a piece of straw, in Hissitr. In Baliuwalpur it 
is called khol, and is carefully jirescrved, lieiug sometimes buried in the Ibxir, which, 
being near the'water pitcliers, always renmius woL In Itellii it is tied, together 
with a peacixik’s featlier, to the lioy's left foot, so that no one’s sliadow may affect 
him; but this custom is falling into disuse. 

In Rawalpindi tlie ojicration is often carried out on the same day as the aqiqa. 
Tlie child’s sisters and his fatlier’s sisters arc preaentwl with clothes, and they 
ring:— 

Ifnrid ni mnyr Udrid, | Ohio ghar IMgilharid 

Hnrid te bhdgi bhdrin, I Httrid si mage Ildrid, 

Jit ghar eh betrdjamid, i Ilnria U bhdgt bhnrid, 

•' Oh, mother I How blessed and peaceful in that house in which such a son lias 
lieeu lioni! Mark well tlmt daughters alone have been useful on this occarion." 

The rid* rm « mart. —If the Iwy in well a month or more after the 
circumcision, a day is fixed for the ghori rharhdnd, or “mounting the mare." All 
the kin assemble, anil the hoy, ilreasetl in now clothes, given by the mother’s 
mother, is deckwl like a bridegroom with a sihrd or cliaplet of flowers, a haddhi 
round his neck, and a tassel or nosegay hung from the right sitle of his turban, 
(tuml), etc., that is to say, a complete set of flower ornaments. 'The barber 
receives tlie Imy’s ohl clotlies, ids fee (Rs. 5 to 25 or more) and a new suit of 
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clothes. Tlwn the boy is mounted on a horse, and, precedt^l by a rothan ehnukt, is 
taken to some shrine, where he offers malUlaJ On rettiming homo tlic guests are 
feasted, and the women sing the guAdy gAfrrtdn precisely as at a wed<ling. The 
observance corrospomls to the investiture with the jntuo among Hitidus. 

■Pirreiitg a ffirCg nosr and eiirg. —A girl's ears and nose are generally piercetl at 
five or six years of age. Iwfore tijey are too Imrd. The left side of tlm nose is first 
pierced, then the ears, with three holes in the lower and fotir in the upi»cr jaut; 
but the prevailing fashion now is five. Coconut and misrt are distrihuted in the 
families of both parents, and the oiierator* who does the piercing (hln-bindhd) 
receives flour, mohissos and one ami a lialf annas or ru|iees. Turmeric is applic<l 
to stop the bleeding, but the women also believe tliat the operator rejieats charms 
to render the puncture {ninless. 

BvtmiUdk ki num. —When a child is four and a luilf years old* lie or slie is 
prcpartNl for gi.ing to achw.l by the hUmiUdh rite. All the wedding rites arc gone 
through, henna being applietl to the child's linnds uinl feet on the preceiling night, 
and during the day she or ho is bathed and deeko<l as a brule or bridegroom. 
Seven kinds of balls, nuulc of {iarche«l rice, arc distribiitcil among the gmwts, and 
on a sheet of rwl i^iwr on a siher slate, onnunentod with gold dots, etc., is written, 
humilldh and iqra biimd-Rahbl kaUnxi khalaq.' 

Tlie child is first made tn soy humUldh and tlicn this verte after his teacher. 
Cries of “mubdrak” " galdmat" ok raiae<t and tlie sweets Herve<l out A feast 
follows, and sen'ants and menials also got presents. 
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A vow (//. mannat, in Panjabi mannut) is not infreriuently made br a liarren 
MToman tluit she will offer a cloth. Ught a lamp, and Imvo her child’s fi^t tonsurc 
performed at a specificil shrine if offspring be vouchsafed to her. Tlie period for 
such on ol)eer\ance is always specified in the vow, but it is usually limite<l to a time 
before the child attaina the age of twelre yeara 

/fcr/Wdire.—Another type of vow is to place a silver luHiklet round tlie child’s 
neck every year, or to make fiim wear a hamn'd, and odd one rupee or more to it 
c>ery year until lie attains the age of seven, ten or twelve, when the accumulate<l 
silver u sold and the proceeds given to tlie poor.* If the necklet is sold at the 


of niodu tnuksaicn who deal in cheap 


' = Jfalaia, mer note on p 244 gtipfo. 

• The piercing hi done by the poorer cUm 
omamenta. 

• Four year*, four month*, and four days in Karnil. 

• Tlia tlrat rermled to Muliammad. 

wife *"‘1 “>• *«*/' O' become, the pmperty of the l»y*. 

lb. chUd-s mSLet ^ ki.-men of 
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of teu the observance is calUnl tlamnndh,' The necklet should bo put on the 
child’s neck on the last Wednesday in Sofar, tlie second month of tlio Miitianiniadan 
year. In Amritsar this is called llodlulwa I*ir Saliib. 

In SiiUkot Urn tenu hnithdund is applied U* the custom of putting on llie hamd'U 
and adding a rupee year by year. After the twelfth year it t)elongB to liis wife, but, 
the vow may stipulate that a certain sluirc of the value shall go to a certain slirine, 
and tlMJ number of years n>ay varj-. In Ludhiana tlie sale-proceeds are often 
supplemented by further gifts, and go to fec<l the p<x)r. The object is to invoke 
God’s favour on the child. 

HalJ-hiodi. —In Ludhiana (in fuUihuent of vows), some people shave only liulf 
the child’s IhwI at a lime, every week. The right half is first shavwl, from Isick to 
front; then tlie left. Tliis is done for some years, ami tlicn a nid: is onerwl, and the 
whole head shaveiL* 

-pool-.—During tlie first ten days of the Muliarranusome iieoplc get 
their children maile me.ssengers of tlie Imiims (i»idmdn-ld-pniir), thus: ten yards of 
muslin are cut into four equal parts, lengthways, and two are dyeil green and two 
black. One of each colour is then taken and made into a sheet, gi\in 2 two sheets, 
of which one is wrappeil round the head and the other round the waist. Sumo ten 
or fifteen small liells are then strung on a cotton threail, which is also tied round 
the wraist. The Iwy goes Isirefoot, but his pn^ri is adorned with feathere.* On the 
tenth day of Hasan’s niarttTdom, rice and milk ore cooketl and distributed among 
Muhammadan homicholda 

JhnntjL —In contrast to tlie religious rite of aqtqn is tliat calleil the jk»tid, 
which is done either in acconlancc with an express vow, or wliich may lie regarded 
as the fulfilment of a tacit vow. In Hissar tlie rite is said to lie extinct, but other 
accounts apiioar to contradict thia* 

The jhand is commonly olisorvwl within llio chhild, or forty ilays from tlio 
birth, but it may lie deferred till a much later age. In Kupfirtholii the aqiqa is 
calleil jhand utdmd, but in XIAler KoUa, if the aqtqa is not perfornieil, thejSrtiw/. ie., 
a lock of hair is left on the head and out off generally at tlie shrine of Slmikh Sadr 
Jahi\n, a vow lieing mode that it will be done if tlie child live a certain time, generally 
twelve years. 

'The jhand rite is not confined to boys, but is oWrveil in tlie case of girls also 

■ Dtuaumih, lit,» tithe, a viitive offering nude at the age of ten : aeo Patyabi Dictionary 

tub rocw datmindh. Sometimes % mpe« i* simply put by e«ch year till the child is ten. 

» /ti<£A>iira=lit, iuervue, growing. But in Mays Singh's Punjabi Dictionary it is said to 
mean the ornament put on a child's neck in fullilment of a vow. 

• In Sillkot this nuatoni is modified : only children whose brotliers and sisters have died, 
or whose parents are old, are treateil ibns—half the head lieing shared, and the other half left, 
in order tlut the Angel of Death may pus them by aa too ugly. This is equivalent to giving 
an opprobrioua name to the child. On Indian Jlatf-lleadr, see s note by the present writer in 
the Indian Antiquary for 1006, (VoL xxxr, p. S13.) 

' If the buy be a .Shia bia remaining garments will be hisck ; if a Sunni, green. 

> Vows appear to be made at the shrine of UlnA Sher of Bh s un a to cot the jhand there 
at a specified age, but thia •eeius to be regarded oa part of the aqlqa. 
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—the only difTcrence being tlmt tl»e liarber’s foe is diminished by half in the latter 
case. 

In Kangra the hair is mixed with flour, liaked into a loaf, and thrown over 
running w’ater; but as a rule the liair is weighed and its weight in silver given to 
the barber. In I.aliora, however, great imijortance is attached to the jhantji or first 
hair. It is generally removeil on tl»e fortieth day after tlw thhiln oliservance, bat 
some i»eoj)le do tins on the ayf/y« tlay. In eilljer case tlie hair is scrupulously 
preservcil, and sometimes plaoe<l in a silver amulet oi always carried about w'ith 
one. The liair is decmfsl Bacre«l, and kept by one on commencing any new work. 
\\ omen l)elicve tliat if one lias it by one no e>'il influence can prevail over one. But 
some jicoplc tie the hair to the child’s lieiL Tlio barber is {laid from nijteea one to 
five, and otlwr menials get dues from tlie mother’s motlier. Jhand, too, is very often 
pcrfomicil on the sevcntli, fourtoenth, twenty-first or fortieth <lay, and silver equal 
to the weight of the Iiair is given away in cliarity, the liair Isdug tlien buried in 
tlie groumL But if a vow Ims lieen iiuulo the rite is carried out in fulfilment of 
tliat vow, and the jha^4, or a lock of the liair, removed to the specified shrine. 
Tliere, too, a ho-goat is sacrifictsl, and some people even sacrifice a he-goat every 
year until the child attains the age of twelve or twenty-one. Besides which 
bracelets are put on tlie cliild until la? is twelve. 

Among llic Chihli Bajpiits of Giijrat tlie first Umsure must bo performed williin 
seven years at tlie shrine of tlie martyr SluVli, ancestor of the tribe, and until it is 
done the motlier must abstain from meat. If tlie hair is cut a lock must bo left. 
Tliis lock is called Ibilifi Sliahbl At tlie shrine a goat is sacrificed, the mother eats 
the liver, and the rest is given away as alms. 

In* ShAhpur the jh<nul is olwerveil on the seventh, eighth or ninth day, a 
fAdrf of breail.yAf and gur being distributed among relativea or friends. Sometimea 
a look of hair called I'd is kept and removeil some years later at a IVs shrine; but 
the olMervanoe is not couimon. 

In Rawalpindi tlie jha(id is removed between the seventh and twelfth days; 
the sister or father's sister holds the cliild in her lap and catches the hair. Tlio 
Ohebos keep throe locks or tufts of hair-called mchi 6wff—which remain until 
the child is circumcised. 

In RAwalpindl. when a child has been slmved on the seventh day, a lock of 
hair is left, to l« removed at the shrine of a saint at the time fixed in the vow. 
Other peojile, in acconlance with a vow. place a hantli on the child’s neck and sell 
it at the end of the seventh year, offering the money to the ahrini*. Other but 
similar vows arti luiule. and in fulfilling tlieui tlie parents put on new clothes, fast, 
and feed the poor with the food s{)ecified in their vows. 

The Aarfifl.—After the bismilUih tlio child logins to learn the QurAn, and the 
observance held on tlie day on which ho completes his stndy of it k known 
as the hadia. which, strictly speaking, is the present then made by hU parents to 
his teacher as a reward for his senices. The child is .Iressed and ailorned with 
flowers, with a oliaplet on his lieail, and a turrd or necklet of pearls or flowers 
jnat as if he were a briilegreom. HU teacher, with aU hU other pupils, goes to 
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the boy’s house, where sweets »re set out on truys, with liu; present (of clothes and 
money) for the teacher. The boy first goes through the regular numdz (*r form of 
prayer; then he puts out his luimis with the |)alms uj)wanls, and on lliem is 
placetl a piece of red puier tied with kalAwa, to intlicate his gratitiule towanls his 
teacher. He then stands up aa a mark of resj«ct to him, with his hands stretched 
out and tied together, to signify that he cannot escaiie from the bonds of his 
obligation to his teacher, who absolves him by loosening the kaldtca. 'Tlje teacher 
and his pupils next recite the dintn which runs:— 

A’uzo hiUdhf. minush sAaHdai Amhi I 

Bl$millahklr Bahrndnl » 

Faratnd-i-nrk zdiU ; namaah nlionihudl :— „ 

In dam bi kun to shiull ; mbtuina, man ynrdni :— „ 

Khatm i Qur&n tutmddd ; 'Urn i zabdu rabiidd „ 

Fdrfiat bajdn fazida ; subltana, man yardnl ^ 

At mdtlar i ^hujittd, bi kushde qujt i bastu „ 

TaJirtf dth, do daatu, .tubhdna, man yardnl „ 

Kwhh kkdyd, kuehh chhuhdre, age rakho hamdrt; „ 

Shdgird khdteen aare, subhdna, man ynninl: » 

tamdm karditm ; in' am i hhteajd burdam, „ 

Halted 0 diahd hhardam, tubhdna, man yardni „ 

Trana. _ 1 crave tlio help of God to protect me from Satan ; 1 begin this in 

the name of Gwl, who is most meroiful anil gracious. You have given birth ti> a 
giKsl child and given him a good name: at this time, be /oyous: God is holy, and 
we cannot see Him ; Iks lias finished the Qunln. and has aoquireil kuowletlgo of 
languages, Ims incrcasdl tlie joy of tlie heart: G«sl is holy, and we cannot see 
Him. O fortunate mother of this child, ojien the lock of the treasury: give 
presents with both thy luuiils; God is holy, and invisible; place sugar and dry 
ibtes before us, so that all my students may eat, and enjoy themselves: God is 
holy, and invisible. 1 liavo fiuisheil the Jmln and receivetl iny present from you. 
I have eaten Aahrd, as also honey."' 

Tlie teacher tlien prays for the child anil all his family, and U given a sliawl, 
some clothes, money and sweeUi. Lastly, he unties the boy's liands, and his 
relatives give the latter presents of money. The boy is then token to the moeque, 
where he ofTers some money, and on his return home tlie guests are feasted. 

Boza, or fail.—On attaining the age of seven, nine or eleven, a boy must keep 
the Muliammodan fast, and this occasion also is obsorveil as a wedding in 
miniature. His fast is broken on various dainties, and guests invited to break 
theirs in his company. Dei»enilant8, too, get presents. Tlie child only fasts at first 
for one day or more, occoniing to his powers of endurance. 

■ The verum aignify that although the Lord Uinuietf neither «aU nor driukii, still He is 
pleased to gniut Uis people dainty food and fine clothes, by means of the Qurdn. 
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Miehhoit. lot Inliidd .—At the age of aeventeen or eighteen, when tlic 
youth’s bean! iias begun to grow, the observance calle<l mifhboA k* kuwjle is kept, 
and a thank-offering (ntdz) mmle to the I*ropliet, This consists of vermicelli' 
(which is kept in the largo earthen pots calletl Jhti4(ie) ami is eaten by both men 
and women, in contrast to the htbt kt nidz, of whicli only chaste women mav 
imrtake. Powdered santlal is also appliwl to the youthful down with a rHi»ee, not 
with the fingers. 


NOTE. 

1 am indebted for much of the foregoing article, especially for tbe voriooa rbymm and 
their tnnalotioiM, to SayyM Ahmad, liahlaTi, who hoa ah» looked through the prooh. 


GLOSSARY OF PANJABI WORDS. 

BaMiU, modAdl, congtatnUtiona, congratulatory gifto. 

BdAif, ontoide. 

Bkagatia, a dancing tmy. 

Bhdmd, a bulToon or actor. 

Btakdda, a Jeetor. 

ChArpdi^ a bed. 
a oqiiare. 

CkUA, a long coat, a clchk. 
meaning, 
a doncing-girL 
Okt, clarified batter. 

Oar, inupiawted juke of the •ugariwne, cmne numr: - 

Junta, Mcml thtemL 

Jkimar, n watemuin : fern. •L 

Kalima, the Muhammadan form of prayer. 

Mist}, block oxide of niongoneae uiwd for blackening the teeth. 

Xai, a barber; fem. iMnn. 

Patdkk, /VcM rmotn. 

Paid*, BuUa frondota. 

Panckgo^ Hindi panck gary,: the fire prodncU of the cow rix. • milk 
curdo, batter, nnna, and cow-dung. ’ “■ * “'**• 

' Pipal, the ■u:rcd fig-tree, Pieut rtligiota. 

UkOnti, qniet, calm ; oo allaying, expiation, rxordem in the Puniah 
Snpdrt, betcl-not. 

Snhdgan, a woman whcee hnabond ie olive. 

TVmwr, Itfntr, a oet of three garments. 

Zandma, (here) a eanu^ 


' Vermicelli (olwitfa) is oned in order that the mouatoche 
kmg thieodo. 


a«y grow luxuriantly like iu 


A NOTE ON TIIE EFIK AND EKOI TRIBES OK THE EASTERN 
PROVINCE OF SOUTItERN NIGERIA. W.C.A. 


Bv Joux Parkinson, B.A., F.G.S. (late Principal Mineral Sni^-ey). 

[With Platm XXIII, XXIV.] 

Thk following notes relate to the Efik and Ekoi tribes inhabiting tliat part of 
the Eastern I*rovince of Southern Nigeria, adjacent to the Kouicrun frontier. 

The Efik occupy the neighbourhood of Calabar, the Ekoi the higher ground 
to tlH? north, inside, though not extending to, the great bend of the Cross River. 
Tlie two tribes mingle about tlie neighbourhood of Oban. 

The rillages of the Ekoi people are uniformly alike. We approach them by 
a narrow {tath through tl»e forest, an«l, save for tlie increasing numljer of farms, 
often long since disused and overgrown, have little or no warning of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the “ town " until we emerge from the aluule of the forest into the 
glare of the open. The change is abrupt, in a few yards we leave behind the 
uniformly dense bush and see the close-pocked mud-wall huts of the village. 

As we set foot in the clearing we find the first of ihoee "medicines," the 
influence of which in one way or another everywhere dominates the villager's 
life. 

This particular " medicine " takes the form of a long chain of tai-tai (creeper) 
BU8])ended on two poles placed on either aide of tiro path and raised about 
10 feet from the ground. A similar chain overhangs the patli leading out of 
the village on its further side, so that from whichever direction we enter wo 
must necessarily piass beneath one or the other. The chains arc said, and I 
believe truly, to be placed across the paths to guard against the introduction of 
small-pox.* 

Not infrequently they depend from posts in the centre of the village. 
(Plato XXIII, Fig. 1.) Sometimes, instead of the tai-tai. the hard eartlien ant¬ 
hill, alwiied like an elongated pear, the distal end surmounted by a conical or 
umbrella-shaped roof, is tied on a stick in turn supported on two poles so as to 
form a kind of gateway. 

This little ant-hill, two feet in lieight or rather over, is held in some 
veneration l>y all the tribes of Soutliern Nigeria. Frequently we may see it 
broken from its thin stem and laid across a {jath. its centre tied round with a 
strip of cloth and in its mass a hole dug which at one time presumably contained 
“ medicine." 

• See PSitridge, <Vi>« /IiW Xatirwt, p. 243, Rg. WI ; p. 2».t. Fig. 74 ; aii<] p. 2fla 
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This custom, tiesignated bj tho generic term Owa nr sacrifice (Efik), is 
commonly resorte<l to when any disturbing agent in life, such as anxiety or 
trouble in private or domesUe afTnirs, makes itself felt. Tlterc is in the Efik and 
Ekoi country, and prominently also amongst the Kwa Ibos and Ibibios, a secret 
society known as Idiong, deeply involved in feticliisui. To liliong, through the 
mediation of the medicine-man, the pliiintiGT makes appeal, and after a fee has 
been paid the remedy is duly announced. It may consist in placing the ant-hill, 
witli tho additions noticed above, across a certain jath to be named, the rite being 
accompanied by the sacrifice of a fowl and offerings of eggs, etc. Tho object of 
this little ceremony is to cause the defendant unknown to forget his scheme of 
vengeance, and probably, Uioiigh this is less willingly admitted, to bring disaster 
on him in turn. 

The ant-hill ami sacrifice are left on the pathway and not touclicd. The rite 
may be performed either by men or women, and no recognised lime of day or of 
mouth appears to exist to render the ceremony more efficacious. 

One can hardly say bow for the influence of Idiong extends into the life of 
the people, probably originally, if not at the present day, it coloured their entire 
existence, but of late its influence has been weakened by Uie society known as 
Egbo, especially in those centres where the presence and habits of the civilised 
Efik have mode themselves felt. 

In Egbo, as now practised, wo probably find only tlie adapted and modified 
ritual of an earlier and even more barliaric creed; but, lie this as it may, no 
village in the Efik or Ekoi country exists where the Egbo house does not occupy 
the most prominent position ami form the most conspicuous object. C'omf«rativcIy 
speaking, much has been written concemiiig Eglio, hut the full and complete 
history of the original aims of the Society, and of the initiatory ceremonies 
connected with ite nine grades and its complex rohitions to the beliefs of llie 
people, lias not yet ami probably never will lie maile completely known, owing to 
the fact that its members are under a strict pledge to reveal notliing. 

The Igbo bouses^ of the Efik and Lkui countries are identical in all essential 
paiticulara; the house (Plate XXIII, Fig. 2)is a long rectangular shed with mud 
walls and a V-shaped roof, with two large openings or floors separated by a central 
wooden support and capable of lieing closed by wooden hurdles firawn acroes them. 
At tho far end of that at Okarara (on the south-eastern bonier of the Oban Hills) is 
a dais with a small door on either hand leading to an outer room, extending tho 
whole width of llie building, and containing the masks and dresses of the Egbo 
dancers. Two columns coloured grey, orange, white, red and black support the 
roof, and liave barrel-shaped liases forming a kind of table around each. The 
farthest column carries a screen on which arc arranged the skulla of kids and 
goats, while on the wall at the bock of tho dais ia bung a large plaited mat; on 
this are fastened three pig-skulls in the centre and an edging of kills' skulls 
surrounding all. On a transverse beam dangle eight ilrums of the usual native 
' S««i Partriihfe, Crou lUrcr AoOVm, p. 00, sod pp. 808 «r say., p. 34, 
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t}'pc (Mamo), nuide of a slightly conical piece of hollow wood and an nntanned 
hide stretched across the larger end. 

Tmme«liately in front of the farthest column stands the most interesting thing 
in the room. (Tig. 1.) This is a very conventionalised hiurian figure. The head 
is represented by a feather cap, the anus by two feathers standing out from either 
side, the body is a cylindrical piece of wood, coloured white and yellow in broad 
horizontal stripes. At the base of the body is a slightly hollowed horseshoe-shaped 
dish, while the lower e<lge is tied round with a “sash ” of some white material, 
with dingy rosettes dangling on either side. Immediately above tire dish are three 



I. Featlier cap ur bead. 11. Feather “anna,* Ill. Brass rods representing 
s n ak es . IV, Yellow and white “hody.“ V’. Bronze knives, VI. Hurae- 
shoe shaped dish. VIL White cloth “ satb ” and rosettes. 

tlattened pieces of bronze or brass, hooked at the ends, and on either side run up 
brass rods, bent into curves like those assumetl by a worm or a smtke. It is, of 
course, impossible to obtain full details of these things, all of which doubtless liave 
their own meanings, concerned with the religion which one cannot but suppose was 
the fundamental clement in Egbu, wliatever it may be now. 

1 was told by a very intelligent man, not a member of £gbo, hnt of good 
family, that the Ixjnt rods represent snakes, which, were the head of the figure 
removed, would in truth turn into snakes and kill the offender. By removing the 
VoL. XXXVIl. T 
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head was apparently meant a very aerions offence, for my informant continned to 
«ay that for minor crimes the three blades of bronze vrere used to kill the 
offender by incisions above the cars. No one, of course, admits for a moment that 
this is now done. The slightly hollowed dish is proviile<l for the head Eglm priest 
to drink from and is tised by no one else. Sacrifices of goats, etc., are periodically 
made before the figure and their skulls placed on the screens. 

Tlie outsides of tlie Egbo houses are sometimes roughly colonretl in jianels, 
but on the Cross lliver, in the neighbourhood of Okuui, attempts at clay lias-roliefs 
are not uncommon anti represent such objects as a coiled snake, a crocodile, a man, 
leopaitl, etc.* 

As mentioned above, Egbo is a society having nine grades, the entrance to 
successive grades lieing dopendeiit on the sums of money fixed ns entrance fees, 
hut twelve months must elapse between each admission. Each grade has its 
peculiar ritual, its dances and clress, and to the novice successive mysteries are 
shown, proper to the grade he is about to enter anti peculiar to it At the i>re8Ciit 
»lay Eglw is largely a tnuliiig society, allowing facilities for trade in proportion to 
the grade U* which the member l>elong3. Suppose, for instance, a member is 
travelling on a trmling expedition ami arrives at a village while an Egho play of a 
certain grade is in progress; if he has attained to the grade to which the play 
being iierfonned Itelongs, or if the play is of a lower grade, he is allowwl free 
access U» the town; the leaf carrieil by the l^bo dancer is lowered liefore him in 
acknowledgment of his social jwsilion, and all facilities are offered for the 
accomplishment of his mission. If, however, the opjKwite is the ease he is kept 
outside the town until the completion of the play. In front of every Egbo house, or 
rarely in a small shed by its side (Plate XXIII, Fig. 3) .stan»U the big drum, nnmml 
Obtidum (an onomatoitoetio word)* made out «if a log of wood, and liuving a long .slit 
on its upper surface. Two small sticks arc ased to Iwat it. and, properly mHnag.!<l, 
a deep booming sound is pnaluced. heard for a great distance. Our trader, we may 
suppose, lias u certain debt to collect; ho soumls the drum am] the members of 
Egbo in the village hasten to heat his complaint and rectify the grievance. Tim 
debtors goods are seized, the traveller’s claim duly satisfied, and the remaining 
effects confiscated by the other memliors of the Society. 

In front of an Eglxi house a bushy tree with dark green leaves, calknl by the 
Ekoi people ueommn, may not infrmiuently be seen. Tlie chief of tlie \illage of 
Akwa Ilsinii, a man whose hair was beginning to turn wliite, tobl mo that when 
he was a hoy tlial tree was little higher tluui himself. In 1904 the trunk was 
some 14 inches in diameter. This tree is reverenc«l by the i>eopIe as a minor 
deity, ami round its base is gatlmrod a pile of stones, contributed by iwssers-by 
who have knocked their feet against the stones of the rough rocky street of the 
village. The stone is picked up ami cast at the base of the ueomma-tne, for, by so 
doing, further injury on the journey will be escaped. This belief may be 

‘ a Partridge, Crtm Hirer AaftW, p. 208. 

• Ibid^ p. 222. 
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compared with the practice of throwing sticks and stones on cairns mentioned bj 
Dr. Iladdon.* Ho suggests that wo have here " acta of ceremonial union with the 
8j>irit idcutificil with the well, tree, stock or cairn." 

T incline to think that the right to make the bull-roarer and whirl it, and 
thereby exact toll (pay Eybo) is allowed to one of the lower of the Kgbo gmdes. 
No Efik or Ekoi woman may of course see the bnll-roarer. 

Tlio advantages to be derived from Idiong are, unfortunately, more obacure, 
the grades are not exactly identical with those of Egbo, for the material proiita to 
be derived by money payments to the priest of Idiong are numerous if not 
nnmberlesa, but for certain special services special iMiymcnts nro mode, leading 
to special initiations into certain rites. Tliese initiations are limited to four or 
five, and it is jirobable that they are more or less equivalent to the grades 
of Eglio. The office of priest of Idiong does not appear to l>o hereditary, for 
this dignity may bo attained by any member of the Society. Tlie aspirant to the 
distinction uses his powers of observation, learns the mo<licino for, and the details 
in conneirtion with, the remedying of any trouble, and is in time enabled to apply 
these powers for himself. Divination is commonly used by tlnr priest of Idiong, 
frequently by the use of some small object such os a nut (compare the Babalowo 
of the YoAiba)*; in the Calalur district the seed of the wild mango (Iringia 
barteri) is commonly n8e<L By the way the nut falls the ilisturbing cause is 
oscertainctL It is {lerhaps noteworthy that a man may belong to both Idiong and 
l*^l>o, though the expense of admission into any but the lower grades of the latter 
society is a serious deterrent. 

The outwanl and visible signs of Idiong are the small mud simulacra of 
various deities occupying little thatched houses, generally place<l outside a 
villoga 

Inside the village, in the public places and in tlie courtyanbf of the houses 
are numerous Jars containing •* medicine," .supiKirted on sticks with a tripotl fork at 
the top. Snch a stick or a group of such sticks ore the commonest objects in the 
villages of the Calabar district, either arranged in the centre of the town near the 
i^bo house, whore they are for public use (the •* medicine " for sraalliwx falls under 
this head), or in front of the houses tliemsclves. 

These things have no connection with Idiong, at least no necessary connection, 
they arc, in fact, the 80 -callo<i JhJh. They provide for tlie healing of various 
common complaints (Plato XXIV, Figs. I, 2, and 3), for increase of family, for aid 
in childbirth, and many other purposes. 

An illustretiou of tlie “ utedicine" fur smallpox in the village of Uyangn 
(Oban Hills), is given on Plate XXIV, Fig. 4. It is called olvtitono, and is fonnotl 
of three or four dead sticks gatliennl together at the top; and supporting, at about 
3 feet 6 inclu'S from the ground, an earthenware pot containing iho " medicine," 
An empty snail shell is used for administering it, which may only !« done by the 

• Mayie and Fetukism, p. 8. 

• The yoruhm-*peati$kg Peoples, ElIU, p. 57. 
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Tncdtcine-m&n. The coat of the contenUi of the pot were stated to be £3 lOs. (W., 
a very lar>;e sum for these people, collected by the clubbing together of the 
inhabitants of Uyanga and the surrounding villages. 

Amongst the components of these “ medicine" erections, eggs figure 
prominently, and I have seen flat quartz pebbles, rings of doubly twistc<l 
wire, etc., all of which doubtless liad definite meanings or definite uses, in 
many instances probably arising from the native belief in sympathetic magic. 
Numerrms societies, local in their influence and thus less important tliaii either 
Egbo or Tdiong, have their centres in certain villages. 

Tlic chief feature is commonly a powerful “ medicine," the property of or 
controllwl by the chief, and the advantages to bo derived from participation in 
this are obtainable by initiation into the society. A small 8\im of money is paid 
on admission. An example is the ofri at Ekong in the Calabar district 

In tliis connection it may be interesting to record an occawon on which my 
friend Mr. L H. L Huddart and myself were asked to be instrumental in the 
formation of n new society. For some months we had l>een working on matters 
mincmlogical up and down the rocky beds of the rivers of the Olum Hills. We 
had with us a gang of Ekct carriere from the Ibibio country, and, on the conclusion 
of our work, their headman showed us some large smooth white qu&rtz pebbles, 
and intimated tliat ou his return to his people he iutende<l to start a " Big Stone 
Society." Ou the upper waters of the Calabar River all the men had l)een greatly 
struck with tite enormous roimded masses of gneiss, 20 feet or more in diameter, 
lying like gigantic Umlders on the almost dry bed of the stream. Tliey told us 
they ha«l seen nothing like it before, and this was doubtless true, as their own 
country is flat and not rocky. 

The quartz |iebbles were intended os a sign, no doubt, of the greater things 
that existc<l elsewhere, but not relying entirely upon these, the headman asked for 
a “ ijook," Cr., a wntton statement of the facts, in order to start the society with 
proper /eta/. As we wen? universally known as the * white men who break stones 
for [in the] bush," wo were, of course, tlie most suitable persons to grant the 
inaugural oliarter. 

In some instances tlio u/ok tfriolr (miniature medicino-liouaca or sheds) afford 
shelter for tlie simulacra of a deity and his wife to whom offerings ore nuule, at, for 
instance, the time of the yam haivest. to ensure satisfactory results. 

One such, a few hundred yards outside the village of Akwii Ibami, on the 
western side of the Oban UiUs, is colled atdkirn. In the same village other 
devices are employed, to ensure a successful farming and a good yam harvest. 

lu regard to such a one we learn tliat certain “ medicines ” are buried in the 
earth funning the floor of the little tliatchod shed, are covered liy a pile of sand 
and soil taken from the floor and raised into a semi-ellipsoidal mound about 
16 inches in height. In front of this mound is sunk a small earthonware bowl 
conuiiuing water and more “ medicine," the latter generally the leaf of a planL 
TIm> sacrifice of a fowl or of a goot is made inside the bouse, and tlie assembled 


Jomrmal of Ike Bofal AatknpoloffinI TnHUut*, Fol. XXXVI f, 1007, Plat* XXIII, 
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vUlagere eat simiU portious of llio flesli. together willi. I believe, water from 
the bowL 

Seven pieces of the sacrifiee are then placed on leaves with oil and 
"medicine’* and carried to the new farm aUmt to be planUxL The fragments are 
left on tlie newly cleared land. We now obtain another hint of the hold of Idiong 
on the people, for the " medicine ” buried under Uie central mound is not replflc^ 
except at the command of the Idiong man. who obtains the kuowlclge as to which 

way to give his decision from the Idiong shrine. 

A “ play," ix., a ritualistic dance, is performed on the occasion of the 

ceremony. 

Common also in the Ekoi villages is a shrine containing "medicine" peculiar 

to and the special property of the community, and called by a special name 
differing from village to village. It is used for the *letection of guilt by the ordeal 
by poison. In some instances, at least, the name is taken from the particular 
IKiUou used, a tree or shrub for instance, and which, with oUier medicine, is kept 
inside the ^fol! ^iok. 

As a rule, this class of medicine-house is kept tightly closed, but on one 
occasion when the fastenings were insecure I found the inusrior in a decaying 
state and containing a multitude of objects. A shelf extended the whole length of 
the hut, and on this and on the floor were bells, broken liond-cuffs, old boxes with 
nailed sides and hence European, ox horns, a toby vase 4)f the familiar Englisli type 
and four or five human Jaws tied together, with most of the teeth missing. On the 
floor was a bronze jar with handles and clearly of Eun»peau origin. Tlie chiefs of 
tlie village contrivc«l to evade all my questions concerning the ceremony of which 
these things were significant. 

Tlie mud figures in the miniature medicine-houses are oonnecled with >'arious 
duties sucli as the general safety of the town, belonging to tliis category is Uie 
emoH of ’Ndengani in the Calabar district The figure resides in a mimature 
shed, rattier resembling a cage and placed under tlie veranda of a house in the 
main street 

Smaller figures are left at hapliazard around tlie base of the central object; 
feathers lie here and there, and ou the face are the smears of food offerings. It is 
usual, should trouble o<imu to any person in the village, to find the cause in the 
action of a disturbctl or restless spirit, commonly the ghost of a deceased iieison, 
and pmyer is made to the eman by a priest of Idiong. A reward, if one may so 
put it is given to iho protecting deity by presenting footl, which, it would seem, to 
avoid mistake, is placed on and round his mouth. In addition to tliis special and 
individual work, the emon rooms the village at night, driving away malefactors, 
incarnate or otherwise, as a public duty. 
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THE NATIVE TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST AUSTRALIA. 
Br A, W. Howtrr, C.M.G.. Sc.D. 


I REORET to say that in reading Mr. ling’s work, Tht Stcrtl TWm, I have 

found many passages, in his criticism of my .Va/irr Tribt4 qf Sonth-EaM AuMndia, 
to which I must Uke eioeption. Some appear to bo misquotations and others, 
perhajM, misappreheiisiunB of my meaning. 

Such passages occur Uiroughout the work, but especially in Chapter III, to 
which I now wish to direct attention. 

It will i)erhap8 bo more convenient to deal with them in tlie order in which 
they occnr, lluin to attempt to group them acconling to their subjects. 

Before doing so. however, 1 must point out a sUtcment of iny own which 
requires correction. There are at i«ges 179 and 182 of my Xative Ttihr^ of 
South-EnMi Audralia. two passages to the eflecl that " every woman becomes a 
tippa-matku wife, before she becomes a pirmuru I was not satisfied with 

this statement, and. when preiuiriug the final revise of my work for the press, I 
made furUier special Investigation, with the resiUt as sUted at page 182, U.at on 
certain occasions •* . . . ibo whole of the marriageable or married msmle, 

even those who have already pirraurm, are reallotled. the htndri ceremony being 
performed for batches of them at the same time." 

A girl dues not k^ome - marriageable" until after being initintol into 
wcmardiood, at the vdimlrim ceremony (pp. rU., p. 644). It is therefore incorrect 
tlmt every woman becomes a tippa-malku wife before she becomes a pirr^uru 


Owing to a regrettable oversight this correction was omitted when the revise 
was made. 

I think th.l Mr, Lnns h„ dkenuni hi. ..snm,nt„,rii.cipdlj.g.i, 

bi.n™r «..d Gilla, b, the Centn,! 

Md North.™ trite; hy th«. ,t th. Ukn Ky™ dtarict, .nd t tj 
occasionally by all the tribes of South-F^ast Australia. 

Although I shall si^ially consider Cliapter HI. there are some parts of the 

i«Ttt;"flr. IC 

After describing his •• mctlaxl of inquiry-,“ which appears to be by a system 

iir: ” 

conjecture can logically take (p. 31 ). 
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Of lhe«e five conjectures he says (p, 33):—“ The fifth theory (e) was that of 
Mr. Howitt. He now adopts tlie similar theorj’ of Mr. Sl^ncer.” Ttiat is to say, 
Mr. Lang’s second ooi\jecture (J) at p. 31. 

'This result is very instructive jw a means of ascertaining the \'alue of this 
method when applied to my case, since by it the other conjectures may be appraised. 

The theory which ho says “ was " mine may for convenience he separaUsl into 
its component ytarta thus; (n) men were at first in a promiscuous incestuous horde; 
(i) perceiving the evils of this condition . . . they divided it into two 
halves, of which one must never marry within itself, but always in the other, (c) to 
these divisions animal names were given; they are the phratries. (d) They 
throw off colonies, or accepted other groujis, which took new animal names, and 
ore now the totem kins. 

I tliiuk there must be some misconception on Mr. Tang's part when ho 
attributes this theory to me. I do not know where to look for it as he gives no 
reference, and the language in which it is stated is certainly not mine. 

Mr. Lang says at page 36, after speaking of Trofessor Spencer’s " theory,’’ 
that totemic societies arose “ hrfart man regulated marriage in any way,” and tlmt “ To 
work coHiperative magic was tlieir primary function. To tliat opinion Mr. Howitt 
has now come in,” and he adds that, “ the division of the triljc ’’ (into the two primary 
ex<jgamQUs moieties or phratries, or " classes”) " was made with intent to regulate 
the relations of the sexea" Mr. Lang gives in a footnote, as his authority for tlio 
above statement, my Native Tribe*, p. 89. On reference to tliat place tlie reader 
will find that in the paragraph in question, 1 refer to two native legends which 
profess to explain how the tlivision of the tribe came about, and I tlien say, “ I 
liave considert-Hl them fully in Chapter VIII, and need only mention here that 
they agree iu the essential jraint that the division of the tribe was made with the 
intent to r^ulate the relations of the se.xes.” 

'Tliis is very different to what Mr, Lang says, for I do not " othl" the above 
statement to the opinion ([uoted as to ** co-operative magic." 

There is a previous {tassage at p. 4 in ilr. Lang’s work where after pointing 
out wluit he calls “a prevalent fallacy," he says, *' ... in these honles a 

certain law, * Tlie universal Imsis of their social system, was brought aliout by 
inlenliou.’ as Mr. Howitt Iwliovos." (Tlie reference to this qut?8tion is p. 89 of my 
Natire Tribe*.) 

He then proceeds: " The law in question, ‘ The universal basis of their social 
system' was notliing less than a rule compelling people who Imd hitherto been 
proniiscuoua in their unions, to array themselves into a pair of tribal divisions.” 

The explanation of the quotation is Mr. Lang’s own, although he says towards 
tlie cud of tlie page. “ I'liis postulate cannot be granted.” 

Thu inference to be drawn is, as I see it, that I must postulate, wliat 
Mr. Lang says cannot be granted. 1 do not postulate this, nor is it necessary, 
unless to complete Mr. Lang’s objections. 

The incorreotiiess of these quotations would not be worth mention, were it not 
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that each has been made a medium for what seems to be intended as a destructive 
criticism of niy theory of the origin of the two exogamous classes, and thereby to 
advance Mr. Lung's oaii rival theory, which is stated at length in the latter part of 
his work. 

Mr. Lang occasionally varies his adverse argument by making use of ridicule. 
For instance, he asks at p. 37 :— 

”... what made the very original medicine man, the Moses of the tribe, 
think of the new and drastic command which he brought down from the local Sinai 7 
MHiy did this thinker suppose that the relations of the sexes ought to be r^^luted t 
Perhaps the idea was the inspiration of a dream." 

Iliis seems not at all unlikely, and perhaps in the above passage Mr. 1 Jtnp 
refers to what he has said iit p. 53 of his ■' Making of Ilcligion" wliich I now 
(juote as the reply he asks for. 

" Whence come the moral element in Jeliova 7 One may surmise that it was 
the survival of the primitive iliviiiely sanctioned ethics of the ancient savage 
ancestors of the Israelites, known to them, as to the Kurnai, before they had a pot 
or a bronze knife, or seeil to sow, or sheep to herd, or even a tent over their heads." 

Since he therefore lielieves tliat the Kurnai reoeived "divinely sanctiouetl 
ethics " why does he not olso suggest tlmt the man whom he cedis “ tlie Muses of 
the tribe " recoivcnl a " divinely sanctioned " mission to regulate the 8e.\e8 7 

Mr. Lang asks two questions at pp. 46-53 as to the noa relation, first whether 
“ liecauEc a uuin calls his wife his noa, and also calls nil women whom he might Imve 
married his non, therefore all these women in ]iast limes would have lioen Iris wives.” 
Second, “Mill anyone soy originally all no«» people were actual husliouds and 
wives ... 7 

No one will say so who has the necessary knowledge of wliat the noa 
relationship is. The seriucnoe of matrimonial changes, counting from the present to 
Uie past, seems to liavc l»c«n on the following lines. Betrothal (t\pp<i.malkH) is a 
temporary restriction of the pirraum claim over a certain noa woman ; the pirrauru 
marriage is a restriction of a former vrider license within the noa group. 

On this view the answer to Mr. Lang’s question is that there could not be any 
noa men and women till the noa relation came into existence. 

That tire Dieri relationship was intended to effect a new restriction on 
marriage, seems evident when one compares the Dieri rule with that of the 
Urabuuno. With the latter tribe a man's nupa is his mother's elder brother’s 
daughter, but with the Dieri a man’s noa, the equivalent of nupa, or as we may 
tenu it the potential wife, is Iris motlicr’s mother’s brother's daughter's daughter. 
By this rule tlie irotential wife is removed to the next generation. 

I now come to what I have called group-marriage, or to use the Dieri tenu, 
pirrauru, to which Mr, Long gives much attention. Ho also, I think, uses the 
Urabunna term jnrauwjarH os a synonym. I shall use the Dieri tenu, unless I 
sjiecially refer to tlic Urabunna or the Kumandaburi tribee, when I shall use 
jiiraunijtiru and tlilpa res{>cctively. 
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Mr. Lang uska (p. 39), "... is this pimunyaru custom, as we tliink, . 

. an organised and circumscribed and isolated It^islation among a few tribes, of 
the utterly unbridled lioeuse practised by many savages on festive occasions. 

At page 55 Mr. Lang continues the same argument thus: "It is an isolated 
‘sport’ among the Dieri, Urabunna, and tlicir congeners. Being thus isolated, 
pirrauru cannot claim to be a necessary step in evolution from 'group-marriage 
to ‘ individual-marriage.’" The whole of this argument therefore rests upon the 
" isolation " of “ a few tribes.” 

Tlie few tribes are addwl to by saying, '• It may. however, though the point is 
uncertain, prevail, or have prevailed,' among all the tribes between Port Lincoln 
and the Yerkhi-miniug at Eiicla,’ that is, wherever the Dieri and Urabunna phratry 
names, Mattcri and Koraru, exist.” 

In tlio next sentence Mr. Lang practically odds also the Kurnarnlaburi trilre. 
Taking the localities mentioned by Mr. Lang as indicating the area occupied by 
trilies which have a marriage of the pimturu type, or liud it before they became 
extinct, after the occupation of their country by white settlers, and making all 
allowance, the area is not less than 200,000 stjuare miles. This area is considerably 
larger tlian tlie United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which is 121,000 
iHiunru miles.’ Can it therefore bo sai*! that pirrauru is circumscribetl ami isolated f 

At p. 48 tliere is lire following {Missage: “ We catch llm Urabunna and Dieri 
at a moment of development in which the aliandonment of strict possession of a 
wife is compensated for by a l^lisetl system of changing iKUtuei-s, enduring after 
the feast of license is over. But even so, a man is responsible, as father, for the 
children of his actual wife, not for the children of lus 2 nntuugaru paramours. For 
tliose tlieir actual huslrands (tippa-malhu) are responsible.” 

So says Mr. Lang, but ho gives no authority for his statement, nor does he say 
to whom the " mau,” that is, the tippa-mulku husband, is responsible. When I 
know* where to find the above statement and who is the author of it, 1 may liave 
something more to say. 

In footnote 2 at page 50 Mr. Lang 8a}'8, “ What <lilpa malt (legalised paramour, 
or ' accessory wife or husband ’) means in Kumandaburi 2ilr. Howitt docs not 
know." But he learns kvdi-mali (applied to pirrauru) means " not uvbaia’’ that is, 
’* not legal individual husband or wife." 

Mr. Lang does not give any reference, but I think tliat he refers to a pioneer 
work, to be found in the Smithsonian Reports for the year 1883, in which my real 
statement is at page 10. It is as follows: “ Tlie term dilpa-uutli I caimot explain. 
I am told that the word kodi-tnali means' nothing' in the sense of negation of 
something, of which nubaia is the expression.” 

That information is twenty-one years old and lias been corrected and cancelletl 
by my iVo/ire Tribes of South-East Australia in 1904, I may now e.\plain that the 
term kodi-viali is the equivalent of thu Diuri ifimarimara, that is, the relationship 


1 U. H. Mill, The Intsmatumal UtoyrupAy, p. t7<l. 
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of hushoud’s brother and wife’s sister; nuhaia is the equivalent of the Dieri tijrpa- 
malku, and therefore is wluit my earlier explanation says in a roundabout manner. 

I do not understand why Mr. Lang seems to <iuote by preference statements 
out of old pioneer works, rather than the latest out of my Natire Tribes, for ho 
cannot lie unaware of the latter work, since he quotes it, as to some of Ids state¬ 
ments. Is it, perhniM, because some of the older statements are inconsistent with 
the later, and thorofore fit in lietter with itis adverse comments ? 

At p. 40 Mr. lAug writes ns follows:—"The Dieri case of the feast of liceqge 
just mentioned is notable. 'The various /'truNrvs (paramours) aic allotted to ettOb 
other by the great council of the tribe, after wliich their names are formally 
announced to the assembled people in the evening of the ceremony of circumcision, 
during which there is for a time a general license permitted between all those who 
have been thus allotted to each other.’ Ibit i>er5ous of the same totem among the 
Dieri may not be ISrauru* to each other, nor may near relations, as we reckon 
kinship, including cousiiu on both sides.” To this quotation is the footnote, J.AJ., 
pp. 5&-00, August. 1890. I think that the jNiges quoted must be in error, os I 
luive carefully gone tlm^ugh them and cannot find tlie above passage. 1 shall, 
therefore,much oblig«‘d if Mr. Lang will give the page at which it occurs; but 
1 must iMunt out that the word paramours is not mine.' 

lu the footnote to page 5'2 Mr. Ijtng asks several iiuestions which need some 
reply. (1) “May girls tij/jia-malku (‘sealed’) to a mau have relations with other 
men before their actual marriage, and with what meuf If Mr. Ijiug had looked 
at page 864 of my Natire Tribes he would liave found an answer to jMirt of his 
question in the trilpaiirina ceremony and to the other at page 182—“ tlie whole of 
the marriageable or married ijuople ... are reallotte<l, the hindri ceremony l)eiug 
perfonued for batches of them at the same time." A girl after being initiated into 
womanhooil at the tcillpaeirana ceremony is marriageable. (2) "If pirrtturu arises 
through the exchange by brothers of their wives, how can an iiniiiarried man who 
Itas no wife become a pirrauru ?” As to this, see the second paragraph on page 
183 of Native Tribes, " the pirrauru of an unmarried young mau. etc.’* Such a 
pirrauru would l»e obtoinetl by the young man after, say, the mindari ceremony. 
(3) “ When pirrauru are reallotted (p. 182), does the old connection persist, or is it 
broken, or is it merely for the festive occasion ? How does the jealousy of the pir¬ 
rauru, which is great, like the cJiange f ” Wlien allotted to each other the pinvuru. 
lis I liavc said, remain in tlrnt relation afterwnnb. If a is jealous, the 

two men in question might fight, but such cases would be severely treated by the 
elders if the furtlicr allotment iiad been uuule by them at some ceremony. 

I think tliat Mr. Lang takes my term “ reallotted “ in a sense in which I did 
not use it. Although a man or a woman is reallutted on such occasions, it does not 

• Mr. Ilowiit ia tn error ; the footnote doe* aot refer to the (AMOge he quutea, hot to one 
higher up on the page. As, howerer, tlie ;ioinl leenu to lie in Mr. Howitt’n request for the 

reference, and oommnnkation with him u iuipoasible, the posMige U left without alteration._ 

EbtTua. 
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mean that the pre-existing conditions of pirrauru are abolislie<L In future I shall 
use the term “further aUotteil," which will, I think, avoid any misunderstanding. 

Mr Lang says at p. 51, “ I have so far given Mr. Howitt’s account of pirrauru 
(the name is now written so by him) among the Dicri, as it appeared in his works 
prior to 1904. In tliat year he published his Natit* Tribes ofSouth-EoM Australia, 
which contains additional details of essential imiwrtance (pi». 179-187).'’ 

Tlie earlier works to which Mr. Tang refers are given in a list at pp. viu-ix. 
of the preface to my work, with the exception of one —The Dim and other kindred 
tribes of Central Australia, which I find was omitteiL It appeared in Uie Journal 
o/the Anthrvpoloyical Institute, voL xx, in the year 1890. 

1 {Kiiut out in that preface tluit the several chapters of tlie Native Tribes in 
one aspect are those memoirs elaborated." and lliat some of the views cxpr^swl in 
them luive l»een modilied by a wider experience and more mature consideration. 

In the prei«ratiou of my Native Tribes 1 extracted those (KirU of tlie earlier 
publication^ which I retiuired for use, without amendment. Other i-irta I re-wrote 
or amended, so as to bring them into acconlance with later evidence, whUe some I 
rejtjctetl because 1 was not satisficl that they were correct, or Iwcause I had found 
them to be incorrect This appliwl especially to the above-mention^ account of 
the Dieri, much of which I omitte»l because I found that Mr. S. Gason’s infonnation 
was not altogether reliable. Such on instance is mentioned at p. 6C4 of Ktdive 
Tribes. 

Hud 1 foreseen that Mr. Lang would consider my work of 1904 merely a 
continuation of the successive pioneer works of the previous twouiy-oue years, I 
sliouM liavu said distinctly in it, as 1 now say, that my Natitr Tribes o/ South-hast 
Australia supersmlca and cancels all my earlier publications, excepting such 
passages a.s are the same in boUi, or which do not conflict with later statements. 

An instance of the innocuracies wliich occur in my early account of the Dieri 
is tliat which Mr. Ung employe at pp. 50-51, where he says, "a woman 
becomes the «oa of a man most frequently by l«ing belrotheil to him when she is 
a mere infant ..." This, on the face of it, is corrected by what I say as to 
the noa relation and the tippa-maiku betrothal in Native Tribes, pp, 177-180. 

I am at a loss to think how Mr. luing can have overlooked lliis when quoting 
a pioneer work fourteen years old. 

Mr. Lang says (pu 53) that tippa-maiku “is demonstrably more primitire tlian 
pirrauru, for pirrauru U uuthinkablo except os a later and isolated custom iu 
modifioation of tippa-maiku." 

Tippa-maiku, that is the Iwtrotluil, for instance, of a l>oy and a girl, is certainly 
an earlier ceremony than the kandri ceremony lietween the lioy when grown np 
and some woman, or lielweeii a woman and a man, both of these cases being 
pirrauru marriage, lint, as I see the evidence, marriages which Imvo been brought 
about by Ijetrolhal, or gift of a w’omau, ore on eucroachmeut upon the earlier 
group-right of pirrauru marriage. I slinll refer to this later on in disoiissiug the 
terms of relationship in use by the tril)e8 wliich liave only iudividual nmrrioge. 
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Pirrauru exist* in Central Australia to fJiis dav, and should not be " unthink¬ 
able" to Mr. Lang, because he says at p. 52, •' I am ready to allow tliat the kandri 
' ceremony, a syudiol of recognised union, like our wedding ring, or the exchanged 
garlands of the Indian (ihandava rite, constitutes, in a sense, marriage, or a 
qualified union recognisetl by public opinion. But it is a form of union which is 
arranged subsequently to tlie tippa-malku ceremony of pennauent betrothal and 
wedlock . I refer to this part of the passage later on. 

As to his statement tl»nl pirrauru is an ** isolated custom," I have already 
replied to it, and need not say more. 

Mr. Lang then continued his oigument thus; - On Mr. Howitl’s theory, group 
marriage . . came next after promiscuity. All persons legally inter- 
niaiTiageable (uoa) umler phratry laws, were originally, he holds, ipso facto marrietl. 
Consequently the kaiulri enstom could not make them iiu/re married than they 
then actually were " (p. 53). Mr. Lang does not give any reference to the work 
from which, it is to be assumed, he extracted what he calls my “ theory." When 
I know tin's, I may have something mure to say, 

Al p 52 there is the following jjassage: " A * group wife' I think no woman 
becomes. She is never tlie pirrauru of all the men, who are non to her, that is, 
intennarriageable with her. She is merely later allotted, after a symlwlic ceremony, 
as a pirrauru to one or raon» men who are uoa to her.” 

Here .Mr. luing lias not mastereil the elements of his subject, for at p. 182 of 
Native Tribes I say, But commonly it is not merely two pairs of pirrauru who are 
nlIotte<l to each otlier, but tlie whole of the marriageable or married {leoplc, even 
those who liave already pirrauru* are reallottod, the kandri ceremony being 
perfonued for batches of them at the same time." 

But it must also lie rememliered that though all the people may be further 
allotted, this is done not indiscriminately or ui bulk, but as to the correeponding 
uoa groups, members of which are thus allotteiL Tlie whole tribe consista of 
such groups. 

At p 54 there U a very posiUve assertion, where he says, "As for •group* 
marriage there is nothing of the kind; no group marries another group, the 
inrrauru literally heap hot coals on each other if they suspect that their mate is 
taking another of the * group * os pirrauru." 

As the people are from Ume to lime further allotted as pirrauru. and as onoe 
a pirrauru iJways a pirrauru. it is manifest that a "group," tlial is. a number of 
people, does, in fact, in time, become married to another group. Is not tliis the 
nianiage of group to group ? The latter part of tlie statement is quite beside the 
fact in question, and I have not quoted it. 

Mr. Lang makes the foUowing remark* at p 54 Pirrauru is a modification 
of marriage (tippa-imlku), tippa-malku is not a modification of 'group marriage.* 
If It were, a tippa-malku husband • specialising * (as Mr. Howitt says) a woman to 

a ** fellows, who arc aoo to his intended 

fiaue*t. To this there is a footnote, “Or his seniors would liave to ask iu But 
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hia kin could not possess tlie right to betroth him before k-inship was recognised, 
which, before marriage existed, it could not be." 

I Iiavc fully explainetl, in pp. 177-182 of Native Tribes, how the tippa-maiku 
l)Ctrothal and the tippa-maiku and jnrrauru marriages are brought aliout. But it 
will be nocessaiy to speak of it here, to exjdain the menial confusion which is 
erident in the above statements. The tippa-maJlm betrothal is by the mother of 
the girl on one side and the mother of the hny nt man on the other, with tho 
concurrence of mother’s brothers. 

It is they, and not Uie " tipjM-malkv husband " who specialise the girl " to 
himself,” ami os I point out at p. 177, the respective fathers liave no part in the 
arrangement, nor do his " seniors," who over they may be according to Mr. Lang, 
concern themselves with a matter which does not concern them. 

Tlic males of the n«i group into wliioh the boy or man was bom liave no more 
than he had, namely, a pt.teulial right to obtain a wife from the corresponding 
female n«i group, if they can gel her by liotrotlial, gift, or as a pirrauru. 
Therefore, his fellows liave no concern in the matter, nor does anyone ask their 
" leave." 

The sentence which completes tliis footnote is remarkable, for it s^ieaks of a 
time “ before kinship was reoogniaed, which. l«foro marriage existeil, it could not 1^" 

I am quite unable to explain the meaning of this statement as to the existing 
tipjxx-Jiialku lietrothal, but no doubt Mr. I,ang can do so. 

As I understand, the whole proposition by Mr. Lang is lliat pirrauru is a 
modiheation of individual marriage. But these argiuuents with which he suppiirts 
it are certainly of no force. Certain other statements are made which for 
convenience 1 shall consiiler together. " But among these primitive south-eastern 
tribea pirrauru is no more found than subincision " (|». 56); “ among the moat 
pristine of all tribes, in the south by east, pirrauru is not found (p. 56^ Ho 
docs not explain which these tribea are, nor does he say where the " south by 
east" countrj- is, but he thou refers to the Wiimbaio, the Geawe-gal, the 
.Kuinmurbura, the Wakelbum and the Narraugga, wliere " we find no pimierM," 
but I am quite willing to accept them as instances. 

Later on I will sliow why it is tlial these people have not the pirrauru- 
marriage and what 1 say then will apply to all the tribes of South-blast Australia 
excepting those of which llie Hieri is the tyjie. 

At p. 57 he criticises wlrnl I say as to the tippa-maiku Iwlrolliol, quoting from 
pj). 177-178 of Native Tribes. In order that the matter at issue may lie clearly 
seen I must now quote him. 

“ Mr. Uowitt on this iioint observes that if tlie post can be judged by the 
present, *I should say that the practice of l«trethal, which is universal in 
Australia, must have produced a feeling of individual proprietary right over the 
woman so promised.’ Manifestly Mr. Uowitt is putting the plough before the 
oxen. It is because certain kinsfolk have an acknowknlgcd * proprietary right * 
over the woman that they can betreth her to a man; it is not because they can 
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betroth her to a inan that they have a feeling of individual proprietary right over 
her/* 

I regret very much that Mr. Lang has so far misunderstood me as, apparently, 
to turn round my statement, so as to look his way, and not mine. My statement 
will rightly refer to the individual man to whom the woman is betrothed and not 
to llie mother by whom she is Iwtrothed, os Mr. Tj»ng states. It is Mr. lang who 
has put the plough before the oxen, I regret to feel that in this, it looks as if, by 
doing so, be makes it suit bis argument better. 

In the preceding pamgrapb (p. 56) Mr. lang is also in error in saying, “ They 
who give this woman away and they who give away her bridegroom also, are the 
brothers of the mothers of the pair, or the mothers themselves may arrange the 
matter.” He quotes p. 177 for this, but wliat I say there i8“Tlie noa relation 
liecoiiies sptKtialised by the betrothal of two obildrcn , . . arrangwl by tlieir 
rcsiiective mulbers, with the concurrence of the brothers of the mothers of tlm 
girl” This is one of a number of instances of misquotation by Mr. Lang. 

At the en*l of p. 57 Mr. Ijsng makes a further statement saying, “ Mr. Howitt 
hero ad*hi that the ‘ practice of betrothal . . , ’ (or iwrbaps he means, ‘ the 
feeling of individual proprietarj' right ’ ?) * when accentuated by the tipjHt-maIku 
marriage, mu.st also tend to overthrow Uie pirrauru marriage.’ Of course we 
see on the other hand and have pxOTod. that if there were no tipjta-malku marriage 
there could be no jnrrauru to overthrow,” pp. 57-68. 

Tim proof to which he refers is, I think, the pas.sngc at p. 64 which I liave 
dealt with. Imginning, "jArrauru is u modification of marriage (tiitpn-malhi) 

. . . , on my [lart I think tliat I have shown his so-called proof to lie 
deductions from false premises. 

At the last page of Cliaptor III Mr. Lang finally concludes his objections 
to pirrauru as follows:— 

"As to the jnrrauru orpiraurujaru custom, moreover, Mr. Howitt has himself 
camlidly observed that, on his theory, it ‘ ought rather to have been ^a-rpotuated 
than abandoned'(so it is abandoned)‘under conditions of enrironment * (such as. 
more abundant foml) ‘which permittcl the pirnturu group to remain together on 
one spot, instcail of being comiiclled by the exigencies of existence to seisirate into 
jesscr groups having non (or regidar) • marriage.’ So jnrrauru don’t live in 
'groups’1” 

The reference given xiU, 34. is not correct, and should be JJU., xviii. 
p. .34. 

The |«irte of the above quoUtion in brackets are Mr. Ung’s interjections. 
Those in quotation marks belong to a pioneer work of mine date^l 1888 which is 
supeiaeded by my work of 1904. Tlie term tuy, morrisge was used at that time 
for what I now speak of os tippa-malkn marriage, and anise out of imiierfect 
information given by Mr. S. Goson. ' 

Tlie almvo extracts are taken from a passage which does not refer to the 
Dieri, as Mr. Lang represents it to do, by the manner of his misquotation. 
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The whole passage wliioh I wrote in 1888 received full consideration in 1904, 
and it was left in its original position, being an evidence of the direction in which 
iny work was tending at tluit time, to the final conclusions which I rcachetl sixteen 
yeare afterwards, in my Natirr Tribf* of South-East Australia. Again, I feel 
surprised that Mr. Lang should prefer to quote an opinion hold in 1888 in 
preference to opinions of 1904. But I also feel regret that .Mr. Lang should 
misrepresent iny meaning in this matter, and the more so that it lias an 
unpleasant resemblance to the somewhat similar action at page 197 of his Sccrrl 
of the Totem. 

Although in this cliapter Mr. Lang usetl all the moans at his disposal to 
show that no such tiling as pirrauru marriage exists except as a “ sjiort," he has 
not, so far as 1 can see, said distinctly what his theory of primitive marriage is. 
But in one jiassage at p. 42 he says, “The law invaded by the Urabunna 
piraungarH custom is not the tribal law of incest, nor tlie motluni law of incest, 
but the law of the sanctity of individual marriage." 

If I am right in my inference from the general tenor of Mr. Lang's argument 
against pirrauru marriage, and especially from the passage just quolcfl, his thwiry 
may be lliat from pristine times, there lias been individual marriage liauded 
down till now in those Australian tribes which practice it. If I am in error in 
this inference I am ojicn to correction. 

In concluding my remarks on Cliapter III, there is one matter which may 
be mentioned here. Although not of much importance, it is one of a numW of 
examples of want of care by .Mr. Lang, in making quotatioiw or extracts, which 
will prev'oiit me in future from actiepting any in his works, without proving tlieir 
correctness by referring to the original pa.s«age. 

In a number of pbices ilr. Lang uses the term “horde, for instance, 
“ promiscuous inw^stuous liordo ’ (p. ♦’•2), “ communal iiorde (j^ 35}, promiscuous 
horde " (p. 59), " honle’s man “ (i». 59). 

There woidil not liave l>een anything to remark, luul ilr. Lang used these 
terms ns his own. but they api«ar, from the context, to lie intended, either 
as quotations from me or to lie contemptuous expressions applial to a term I 
Imvc useil. 

I was not able to remcmlier where I first ol>serv«d tluit Mr, Lang used the 
word "honle." until 1 recollectdl the following jiossage in Social Origins, p. 204, 
ilessrs. Fison and Howilt start from the honlo or trilsj. the liordc meaning the 
largest local Australian community, comp<jeed of sub-tribes. . . 

The term “ horde" was never usetl in that sense by either Dr. Fiaon or me. 
It was first adopted in Tha Ikme and the Horde,' afteiwanls in The Dim ami 
Kindred Tribes* and finally delincvl by me in my Kative Tribes of South-East 
Australia? os “ the primaiy geographical division of a tribe Imving female descent." 

• Joum. Anth. Inti., toL xir, p|». 143-4. 

> IhvL, Tol. zx, p. 35. 

• Satire Tribtt of South-East Auttralia, p. 44. 
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Mr. Lang has noted something in a footnote at p. 101 which requites 
explanation, and as to which he says: “ We hear on the evidence of ‘ Wonghi 
informants * that memltcrs of the totem are allowed to change totems, * to meet 
marriage difficulties,’ and because in different parts of the trilia! territory different 
animals, which act as totems, are scarce. . . 

The ivuwage in question is not clear and has misknl Mr. Ijing. It is not 
the totem animals which are scarce, but alxmt Mo«^el the people of the 
oi) 088 um totem are alm(«t extinct, while in other i>arts of the Wonghibon 
coiintiy. its meml»cr8 are numerous, and thoae of the emn ami mallee-heri 
totems are scarce. What the passage means is that the totemic marriages are 
so arrange*! that the children shall be of some totem, the membera of which are 
few in number. 

The table of Wonghibon marriages an«l descents at pp. 21+-215 gives the 
marriages to which the Wonghibon informant referred, and the following «lingram8 
will show how the arrangement works onU 


Regular marriagtK 
Murri-kangaro o 
Butha-opossum 


Anomeuous marrutget, 
Murri-blaok-duck 
I patha>opossum 

Kumbo-opossum (willi). 


Ipai-opossiini (iciffi). _ 

The word “bearer” is mislea^ling. What tlm naUve informant had in his 
mind was, tliat tlic son of the regular marriage is Iiiai-ipi//i, but with the anomalous 
marriage the son is Kiimbo-tct7/t. 

Tlie nmnlier of anomalous marriages which are provided for by the Wonghilwn 
rules (Nnlire Triba 0 / Routb-Sasl Awdralia, pp. 214-215), shows that this tribe 
was on the way to extinction. This arrangement has the effect of preriding for 
an increase in the nnnilier of people of a certain 8ub<laa8 and totem. 

One of the reasons why I collecunl c-oniiiaratively little information during 
the iMt twenty years, on native custom in South-East Australia, was localise I 
found tlrnt the rapid extinction of the tribes, in contact with our civilisation bad 
in a great measure broken up their ohl social organisation. 

Since the publication of my work, however, I have made some furtln^r 
investigations as to tlm effect produce.! upon naUve custom by the dying out of 
the ^bea. This matter is of very great moment to anthroiwlogy, for, unless an 
inquirer take note of the altere.1 conditions under which the remnants of trilais 
are living, he will, should 1« be careleas or nnwaiy. inevitably report the new mica 
oi marriage as i»art of tlie onginal social oiganisation of the tribe. Untfor such 
cireiimsunces bis statements wiU conflict with llmec of mrlier investigatore who 

based their views upon the niles which obtaine.1 when the IrilKis-people lived a 
savage life. 

The results of my investigations into U.U important question wiU be maile 
known in due coume. Meanwhile, may I suggest that anthropologiste will .lo 
well u, receive with caution the kind of statement to which I refef ^ 
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Mb. Andbkw Lang remarks at p. 55 of The Secret of the Totem, • if pirrauru 
were primitive, it niigbt be looketl for among tbese soutbem and eastern tribes > 

. , bnt in tbese primitive south-east tribes pirraunt is no more found than 
subinciaion. . . 

I do not understand what Mr. Lang means by " primitive tribes, berauso 
those of the south-east who have not got pirroum are, acconliug to my classification, 
advanced, in so far tliat they have individual marriage. 

I now propose to show what 1 take to be good reasons for the Inslief that 
those tribes did at one time liave a marriage of the type of the pirrauru of the 
Dieri, and if so, it is an answer to Mr. Lang’s objection. 

Tlie tuM relationship is the starting point of my explanations, and to make 
them as clear as possible to my readers, I shall, in the first place, enumerate the 
several ways in wliich the potential claim of a Dieri man to one or more of his 
noas, is rendered valid. 

This may bo by:— 

(а) Betrothal (Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 177-8). 

(б) Gift of the woman (pp. 178-9). 

(e) Tl>e Icandri ceremony (pp. 181-2); the performance of which may 
be in consequence of; 

(<f) An agreement between two brothers to become the j>irr«MnM of their 
respective wives. In such a case they commonly lived together in a 
group marriage of four (p. 181). 

(e) Consent of the husband (p. 181) 

(/) A man receiving the wife of his deceased brother (p. 181) 

(p) Allocation by the elders (p. 182) 

Under all these new marital conditions, the man and the woman remain noo 
to each other. 

I have always found a difficulty in explaining the system of Dieri pirrauru 
marriage to those who have no actual knowledge of the conditions. In my earlier 
works I endeavoured to meet it by speaking of the unions under (a) and (5) as luw 
marriagGS, but I abandoned this, because it was rather indefinite, in so far that all 
the unions are noo morriagea In my Native Tribes tf South-East Australia I 
endeavonred to avoid this by using the term tippa-malku for all the marriages 
under (o) and (6) but as this term properly applies to betrothal, it is likely to cause 
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niisapprebenBion. by also including the gift of a woman, under the circomstnncea 
stated in my work (pp. 178-9). 

I therefore suggest the term spenalited-fwa for the cases under (o) and (i), 
and pirrauru-noa for those under (e). 

A diagram will be useful, and for it I extract certain particulars from the 
“Table of Dieri Marriages and Descents" which faces jiage 150 of my ATi/itw 
Tribn of South-Ea>t Audmlia. As I explained in that work, the indi\idual8 
shown in the table, are not suppodtitious, but represent real persons, so that the 
relationships attaching to them are facts and not mete inferences. 

Diaffram. 


Im 

2ta 

5f 

6f 

9m 

llm 


Tlie men 1 and 2 were brothers of the icararu class and the women 5 and 6 
were sisters of Uie nuittcri class. Tlie two men and the two women were of course 
rtoa to each other. Tlie son of 1 and 6 is 9, and of 2 and 6 is 11. 

Both 1 and 2 obtained their wives by betrothal, and therefore the relation of 
noo was “specialised," in the sense in which 1 use tlint term. As I have 
already said it was a common practice with the Dieri for two brothers, who had 
married two sisters, to live together in a groui)-matTiage of four (ep. eU., p. 181), 
that wi fiarrurtu, and, taking it to be the case in this instance, the arrangement 
was cfTected by the kandri ceremony. 

Two tlefinitions may be niadc now. The term " wife " includes a woman who 
has been allotU'd to a man under (a) (6) or (c); " husband." any man to whom a 
woman has so been allotted. I use the terms in the sense in which I now dcBne 
them and not in our restricted connotation. 

The first terms to be considered are husband, husband's brother, and (/)» 
sister's huslmnd. Now, bearing these prelimiuarj' statements in view and 
commencing with 5. the man 1 U her husband, but 2 U also lier husband, as wcU 
as being Uic husband of her sister 0. Tims wo may stM! that the term husband 
also includes husband's brother, and (/) sister’s husband. 

The next terms are wife, wife’s sister and (m) brother’s wife. The woman 5 
is the wife of 1. but 6 is also his wife, therefore we have here the two first terms. 
The woman 6 is the “wife’s sister." but also (m) the brether’s wife. 


The terms father, father’s brother, mother’s sister’s husband, also mother 
mother’s aiBter. father’s brother’s wife may bo considered next, because they 
necessarily follow tlie marital terms. ’ ^ 

The men 1 and 2 are group husbanils of the women 5 and G. Tim man 1 is 
the father of 9. but his brother 2 is equoUy the father of 9, because he is also the 


‘ (w) lOMiM mal* •pmkmg, and (/) raeans femal, q>e»kiag. 
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husband of 5, the mother of 9. The same is also the case with 1 and 2 as regards 

11 . 

Wo can see from tliis that the term father also includes father's brother 
and mother’s sister’s husband. 

Tlie woman 5 Is the mother of 9, but her sister 6, Ixsing the wife of 1 the 
father of 9, is therefore iu the relation of mother to 9, her sister's son. Tlie same 
line of ailment applies to 6 the mothor of 11. 

We nuxy therefore see why it is tliat the claasificntory system of relationship 
inoludos under the same term, mother, motlier’s sister, and father's brother’s 
wife. 

No one says or thinks in the Dieri tribe that, as Mr. Lang puts it {op. ciL, 
p. 46), she, the woman 6, “ collaborate<l in giving birth to him," the man 9, any 
more than we should do so, as to a stepmother. The position of 6 as to her 
sister’s children, follows from her position as the wife of her sister’s husband The 
Dieri no more thinks, when he applies the term ngandri (mother) to two women, 
that they liavo coltal)orated in the birth, than we do when we apply the term 
“ grandmother " to two separate women, that they have collaborated in the birth of 
any one indiridual. 

Tl»e term f^ndri os applied to both 5 and 6, carries with it a strong feeling 
of kinsliip, wliich may be ustimate<l from my remark {op. cit, p. 184) that “in the 
event of a iippa-mdku wife dying, a pirrauru wife will take care of her children 
and attend to them with afifcctinn.” 

The filial terms to l)e consideretl are (/») son, brother’s son, wife’s sister’s son, 
and (/), son, sister’s sou and husband's brother’s son. 

The man 9 is the sou of 1. and 11 of 2, but 9 is also the son of 2, therefore the 
term stm also includes («») brother’s son, and as 9 is son of the sister of 6, the wife 
of 2, this term also includes (m) wife’s sister’s son. 

Taking 5 os the example of (/) son, sister’s son, and husband’s brother’s son. 
the same line of argument will show tliat those relationships, as we reckon them, 
are all include<l in the one term “ son.” 

There ore, in the Dieri language, three fraternal terms, nryi, elder brother, 
kaku, ebler sister, and ngaUiln, younger brother or sister. As one term will suffice 
to illustrate the interrelations of all, I shall select nryu 

The man 9 is the son of his joint fathers 1 and 2, so is 11, and having the 
same father they are brothers, one of them being the elder.* Similarly, as 11 is 
the son of his joint ngandri 5 and 6, who are also the mothers of 9, ho and 11 are 
brothers. I must i>oint out, however strange it may appear to us, that a man’s 
younger brotlicr may be older than himself, under the conditions I have explained.^ 

How strong and real this fraternal bond may bo, can bo estimated by the case 
which I recorde*! {op. cit., p. 327X where an elder brother suffered the death penalty 

' It U noteworthy in thia reapect that in the Bingbinga tribe poppa includea elder brother 
and aleo father’* elder brother'* aou, while poppaia include* younger brother and abo father’* 
younger brother’* *on. 
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stoically, at the luuids of a pinya, for a blo«Kl-feud incurred by evil magic, attributed 
to his ngatata or younger brother. 

These fraternal relationships explain why it is that in Australian tribes, the 

children of two or more brothers or of two or more sisters, are all brothers and 
sisters. 

It may be as well to remind my reader that the terms of relationship, with 
one or two exceptions, denote a group and not an individual Tlierefore the term 
" father" includes also his brothers, own and tribal “ mother ” also includes her 
sister’s own and tribal, and so also with the other terma 

One of those exceptions is the Died term tippa-malku, which denotes tliat a 
male and female non are in the relation of betrothal, this bemg a reciprocal terra. 

^ero u another term, the Died yimari. which may In considered here, and 
which denotes "husUnd’s brother" and "wife’s sister." ^^^len the 
^age was made between 2 and 6, the former became the yimari of 5, and 
b^me the yimari of 2. In our system we differentiate between these 
^Uonships of “husband’s brother" and “wife’s sister,” calling them for 
distinction "brother-in-law" and “sister-in-law.” But the Died make no 
Astinction, bemuse the term yimari is necessadly reciprocal An inspecUon of 
the diagram shows Umt 1 is the " Imshand’s brother " of 6, whUe 6 is the “ wife’s 

^ter of 1. This term must have arisen out of, and also denotes, the reciprocal 

relation in question. “ 

The nen •top to to comitore U® torn® of iohUoi®hip lued br the other 

tnbe., with thoi® of tl® Biori. p o™ oj me outer 

^ in.p«tUon of tlte tohle. .ill •ho, that .ome tribe, hove one which 
l^l® ^en»l to our -e^e..,- .„d .^toh i„o,„d„ 
lutoncc, U® Dlert non, the Urnhunn. the Kornendehuri oiaiio the Arunto 

k*« two mune^ Z being mole 

ritholoh - Knm.i. b«».®e. 

Utr^lhT r n “ »■»"• U- Kunmi to 

nurked contnn. to the IZZ “ 

intermarrying chuwes. with**femde dl^en^^ ^ 

an* nknoomnna .tori • • ’ numerous local groupe which 

are exogamons and mtermarrying under a i ...-i * ^ 

Tkfi 7 a 97 o\ .1 4 L * • • lonnite local arrangement (op, ett, 

pp. 76, 272). descent being in the male line. ' ^ 

The former diagram, with certain provisos, wiU serve to .k 

ml. „d relotio^hip tone, of the Kn,n.i, to „e„ „ .'hoL .f t 

-hicJ L:d"’'ttor:n!“‘'”" •» • 

•nether loc.1 gronp -y- Jlie two ® “■* ® “• eutoni. belonging to 

Pmker -.onte^t J,J1 "■'t intorntorry. I 

« me th.t, to wto . oonnnon pn®ti« with the Kormti, the two mmi 
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1 and 2 agreed to elope at the same time with the women 5 and C; having done so 

1 became the husband of 5 and 2 of 6 , 9 being the son of 1 and 5, and 11 of 

2 and 6 . 

Tliere is individual marriage in the Kumai tribe, and 1 is the individual 
husltftnci (bra) of 5, yet 2, the brutlier of 1, is also the bra of 5, althoiigli there are 
no marital relations between them. The man 21$ the (/) sister’s husband of 5. 
Similarly, it may be seen that the term maian (wife), includes also " wife’s sister," 
and (m) “ brother’s wife." 

Tlic parental term mungan (father) is applied by 9 to 1, the individual 
husband of his mother 5, but it is also applied by him to 2 his father’s brother, 
lietween whom and 5 there are no actual marital relationa Moreover, it also 
includes “ mother’s sister’s husband," lliat is the man 2 . 

Tlie term gukan (mother) is applied by 9 to his mother 5, and also to her 
sister 6 , tlie titular wife of his father. 

Tlie filial term lit (child) is applied by 1 to 9, by 2 his titular father, by 5 his 
actual mother, by 6 his titular mother, and tlwy follow correctly the premises of 
the parental terms. 

The term fhitndung (elder brother) is token as an example of all the fraternal 
terms. Assuming that the man 1 is the elder, tlien 9 is the elder brother of 11, 
they having tlie same futhcis, the men I and 2 , and also because 5 and G are their 
mothers, own and titular. 

I think that anyone who approaches this subject with an open mind and free 
from bias, will agree with mo that the marital, parental, filial and fraternal terms 
of relationship of the Dieri, define the conditions of jnrrauru marriage. These 
terms are quite inapplicable to the conditions of those tribes which have only 
individual marriage, and yet make use of the equivalents of terms which denote 
marriage of the pirrauru type. 

ilr. Lang says in the course of his adverse argument (< 51 . of., p. 43) “ What¬ 
ever the original sense of the names, they all now denote seniority and customary 
legal status in tlie tribe with the reciprocal duties, rights and avoidances. . . . 

In Uiese Dieri terms we certainly liave “ the original sense," in so far that they 
exactly define tlio conditions to which they are ap)>lied. 

Mr. Lang also takes exception to the use of our terms to explain the 
application of the native words for relationships. He says (op. eit„ p. 43) '* Mani¬ 
festly there lurks a fallacy in alternately using ' sons,' for example, in our sense 
and then in the tribal sense, which includes both fatherhood, or sonship, in sense, 
and also tribal status and duties.” "The terms, in addition to their usiml and 
generally accepted signification of relationship by blood, express a class or group 
relation quite independent of it" Tlie reference for this quotation is given in a 
footnote os Roth, AT. ly.C. Qaemtland Aborigines, p. 66. 

Would Mr. Lang prefer tltat I should endeavour to explain to him the 
relationship of" son ’’ by using only the Dieri words 7 

For instance! " In this case the ngaiani and the ngatani-waka are both in the 
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aamo relation to their ngatamura, yet the ngatani-tcala in not so near in the 
relationabip as U hia luyi the ngatani, Tliis ia because, although both are neyi, 
and ngataln, tliey are murdu-mara and not buyiilu-mara to each other, etc.” 

Perhaps on further consideration Mr. Lang may prefer my usual method of 
explanation, and also think it advisable to master the theory ond practice of 
native relationshi{ie. 

In these matters we are now down to bedrock, on the firm foundation of fact 
and not upon an insecure stratum of guesswork. 

Hitherto a student of the classificatory sj-stem. working at first hand among 
savage tribes, or in the study, with information at second Imnd. supplied by otheni. 
has been obliged to rely ujion inferences drawn from the terms of relationship 
alone. But fortunately many tribes in Australia, over an area larger tlmn Great 
Bnum and Ireland, liave, or had before we occupied their country, a system of 
mnmage which supplies that evidence of fact, which up to the present time has 

*7" T'T. » Pirrauru. is a fact, and the tenmi of 

relationship define it. as our tenns define our individual marriage and tho family 
created by iL ° j 

But .ve. If Mr. tag „,uu ronuct in tpeking of ,|,c pirr,ur..m,rTi^ „ a 
.port .t wouIJ not .tltor the ta. thnt the rol.lionJ.ip,, 

I'sf” m“ ‘ ”T ‘f “>■ *'■“'> ‘h. ‘orm. 

ir,“ r poHXnllrjrC" 

On onninining tho UU, of ,em., ,t fto .,.,1 of ,hU p.pcr it will b. 

Kon thnt thojr may ntrango,! m l,„ g,„„p,^ ^ 

relalionshipe, the other with one term for buahnnri i x nn lor nu me 
th«» -ordL f" »»«• »• I "» 

The first includes the Dieri. Uralmnna an,! i i . 

marriage, and Uie Narrinycri. Arunta, and Wathi WatJ • i * 7" ® group- 

incindo. Mi tho other triL, who h.™“^vLtl " 

Tlic WaUii-Watbi belong to a group of nations^^ north i i 

adjacent to the Dieri and Yantruwiinta. It j. «: ««rtli-western tribes are 

who advanced from group-marriage to indivi.lual mrriage should ' 

term m^LwhicbUasapparentlyUiesmne as the Dieri aL'andt^^ “ 

In summarising the conclusions which may be .In. t 
tho principal pouit is that the original terms of rel«u 
marriage on a wide scale, although restricted to a 

may conclude that there was previously a stUl wi.1»/ ***^ l»rt of a tribe. We 

.hip r«,tricunl. A foKhor li.niu.Uon th^Z*t bT'h *u 

who are noa to each other are married hv thn ^ «>me of those 

Bypirmura also some of a man’s brethers heconT'^r^Y’ 

his wife or wives. A Urger number are only uominalT * co-husbands of 

aidened os a vestiginry survival of wliat was a realitv I / ^ **"' 

hindri ceremony selected, ao to say, only some nf ii ^ of the 

V UU oi um noo brothers. 
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Later on with possible association of change of descent from the female to tlie 
male line, the pirrauru system was abandoned, the marital rights, formerly exercised 
by the pirrauru, Ijcing now seen at the time when tlie woman is actually handed 
over to one certain nun.' 

The hantling over of a woman and the exorcise of the former marital rights, is 
wliat I have spoken of as theyus primae nudis, wTiich ilr. I.ang disputes. 

In tlie Kumai tribe it is the fraternal grou]> who exercise the right, that is, 
those who are the own or trilail brothers of the future husband ami belong to 
his locality, any one of whom might liave elopeil with the woman if slie had 
consented to accept him as her bra. The fraternal group, having exercise<l the 
right, has thereafter no further claim over the woman, who becomes tlie individual 
maian of the man with whom she eloped. 

This is not a solitary instance of the practice, and the Kuinmurbura are a good 
example. In that tribe it was the men who were in Utc relation of durki to the 
woman, who had access to her, and the relation of durkt is the equivalent of 
noa. 

This tribe has advance<l to about the same point of social development as the 
Kamilaroi, having individual marriage and an analogous class oi^nisation, yet it 
seems as if, in this practice, an old inborn right liad been revived. 

If wo go further back, in the line of advance, to the Kumandaburi, who have 
gruujvmRrringo, as well ns the equivalent of the Dieri tij>j>a-malku, the same facts 
meet us. It is the fratenml group of men who exercise a temporary right over 
the woman, all being ahaija to her, which is, on the one side, the equi\'alent of the 
Dieri noa and on the other of the Kuinmurbura durki, 

I think we may see in these cases a change in the direction of individual 
marriage in the Kumandaburi, and a survival of ancient custom in the Kuiumur- 
bura and the KumaL 

To this may be added that the Dieri betrothal was an encroachment tqton 
pirrauru. 

The practice of betrothal and that of giving a woman to a certain man, who 
had rendered some signal service to the kindred, for instance, by preventing blood 
revenge, or by holding tlie body at the burial ceixunony, must have tended towards 
a feeling of proprietaiy right in the man over the woman so given. The practices 
of betrothal and gift are therefore curly stages in the social advance, and must be 
taken into account in considering the general advance in Australian tribea 

Tlie accomiianying table shows my evidence as to lietrothal, and although not 
so complete as I could wish, certain conclusions may be drawn from it. 

Taking the Dieri as the starting point, the advance has been from the power 
of the mother and her brothers to dispose of her daughter, to that of the mother 
and father; then to the father and in some cases to his eldest brother. These 
social ctuuiges liave, spooking broadly, led to the establishment of individual 


' TLii aumiuary va« suggested to me lir Frofemor Baldwin Spencer. 
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uiari-iage, desceut in tbe malu Hue otid on orgaiiisatiun, in some tribes, upon 
locality alone. 

It must be added, that no two tribes are at the same level in the advance, but 
that one has reached a certain point, while another is either behind or beyond it 
It is evident, therefore, that neither the primitive nor the advanced position of any 
tribe can be determined unless all the factors ore considered. It is only justifiable 
to restrict the investigation, where it is intended to determine whether a tribe is 
or is not advanced further than another, for instance, as to marriage, ceremonies, 
or l)cliefs. 

When writing my Nativt Tribn of Souik-Ea»t AvMralia I considered the 
possibility of the system of pirrauru having resulted from the development of an 
advance from an earlier form of promiscuity. But it has always been a principle 
of investigation with me, to base any conclusions, if possible, upon some evidence, 
and not to frame a hypothesis upon conjecture, as to what the conditions of 
ancient society may Imve been. 

In that feeling I wrote the passage which commences Cltapter III (pp. 173, 
174) of my Native Tribee of South-East Atutra/ia, in which I guarded m^-self from 
being thought, necessarily, to imply con.plete and continuous communism between 
the sexes. 

This was an amended form of a similar passage, which I wrote in the year 
1883 and which conUins the same guarded expression.* Mr. Lang quotes (op 
eit, p. CO) Uiis pioneer work in pteferoiice to the later expression of opinion 
and does not notice, so far as I have seen, the guarded expression in either of 
those works. 

The examinaUon of Mr. Lang's criticisms, led mo to a further examinaUon 
of all tl»e evidence I have, bearing on the terms of reUUonship. of the tribes 
of South-East Australia, moat of which was coUected during my earlier investi- 
gaUons. Thus I came to the important conclusion, that they afforded direct 
evidence of the former existence of group-marriage in those tribes which have 
now only individual marriage. Moreover, that their terms of relationship are 
Identical in application to the same individuals with tl.oee of the Uieri and 
consequently a wider inference is jusUfied, than I had thought possible. 

Me«rs. Si^ncer and GUlen have come to the same conchuiion by a compara- 
Uve study of ^e terms used by tlie Central and Northern trills, Tliere^ 
speaking broadly, the terms of relationsliip used by the tribes of . 

W/ 0. .«.hi. I.,c «... 

extended to the whole of the oontinent. ^ 

The question then suggests itself, what may have been the origin of tho 
ptrmuru marriage of the Dierif We find a starting point, in thisinquiry in 
the two exogamous classes, wboee action prevents the nmrriane of hr.aL/’ i 
sister. The next step onwards is their division into four ^b-classos ^er^by 


■ Joum. Autkrop. roL xii, issa 
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possibly preventing the m&rriagc of parent with child, followed, in tlie northern 
central tribes, by a further division into eight sub-classes. 

It is an accepted fact, that the numerous restrictions of marriage, in the 
Australian tribes, have been intentionally made, to pre\'ent the union of those 
who are considered to be of " too near flesh.’* I must {mint out here tlint 
there is no evidence whatever tliat tlic Australian tribes have any knowledge 
of any usurious eflect produced by interbreeding. 

If we reverse the method, and trace beck the successive changes, wo shall 
find tliat the division into eight sub-classes is still proceeding in the southern 
Arunta. There are apparently only four sub-classes, Panunga, Bulthnra, Ihirula 
and Kumara, but further inquiry reveals the fact tliat, for instance, a Panunga 
man is not allowed to marry any and every Purula womaa The latter are all 
divided into two groups, the members of one of which he may marry, whereas the 
others are strictly forbidden to him.' The di\'ision8 are there, but liave not yet 
received names. 

We may conceive the original segmentation to have been thought almut, not 
by revolutionary, but evolutionary ineaus, within the Undivided Coaunnn& 

I picture the two s^jments as having group-marriage, controlled by a 
prohibition of brother and sister marriage, and the unsegmeuted whole with 
group-marriage, including that of brother and sister. 

Looking Iwckwards into tlic unknown deptlis of time, far beyond the 
conditions just postulated, we may suspect a period of general promiscuity between 
the sexes, and not that “ sanctity of individual marriage,” which, if I am nut in 
error, is Mr. Lang’s tlieory. 


Marital Terms. 


Tribr*. 


Uiubuid. 


Dieri >- 

Unbunna ... 
Kamaodkbnri 
WiUo-Wstu ^ 
'Wotjobsluk _ 
VTurunjeri 
Kumsi .. 
Yuin .... ~ 

Namo^cri _ 
Ckr|isi« 
Kamilaroi 

(Nortbmi) 
Kuinmurbura .. 
Koiaboni _ 
AtudU 
Binbings 


mupa 
alaijs 
aopti 
namitri 

maafmrumf 

farrama 

aabamptay 

SolU 

napa 

malmaau 

anawa 

kaikai 


Husband's 

brotbar. 

(F) Sister's 
husband. 

Wife. 

aaa.... 

aoa... 



»9J^a *0* 

•VJM so.. 

ahaija 

alaija 

akaija 

aopai ~ 

aepa, _ 

mofwi 

aaaitrk 

Mvi/rl 0.. 

atatjaa 



lioiSaa^ 

iro». 

6rmo^ ^ 


lairama 

iarraaia „ 

aadjaadari 

S**. 

agaa-aeiraii 

aaai _ 

aabaapiag.... 



gotid „ 

gelid _ 


aapa 

aapa 

giagit 

ma/amata .... 

atalaaaae .... 

atalrmaagaa 

•MM a— 

mmtftta aoa. 

■Mira s» 

kaUoi 

kaikai _ 

kariaa 


Wife'i 

■iitor. 


(U) Brothfr'f 
«if*. 


aoo.„ .„ 

aapa 
aiaija 
■c^i . . 

mat/aa ,„| 
ttaSoa;; ._ 

maiaa _ 

aaJ/aadari 

aabaapiapma 
aayiaa . . 

fiagit 
atah 


kariaa 


aapa. 

abaija. 

aopai. 

auljaa. 

iiatbaag, 

WMiaa, 

aaijaadmri. 

iaaawtariakma. 

aagiaa. 

giamt. 

aaaUatmagaa, 


kariaa. 


Nora.—In the Nnimnyerl umI Chapan tribaa, ihe Uiird Unn of tha formar, slid Iha^ Umd sod 

sixth of Iba Uttar sanest chsngn in tarms, or tha icientioD of • tar« ansUf oos lo tha Diari I'naarf. 

• Menars. 8|)ancer and Gillen, Tha Jfortkara Tribtt, |x 97. 
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Tribe. 

Fatlirr. 

Fathrr'a 

brotlier. 

Mother'a 
aiater’a 
tint band. 

Mother. 

Molhpr'a 

aiater. 

Father'a 
brother'a wife. 

Dieri ... 

a^per* 



B^adrt 

agaadri _ 

agaadri. 

Cra'innna 

■1C «Ma 

aia ^ 

aic.... 

fake 

laka 

laka. 

Kumandaburi 

cmiiia 

•re. 


Aomaadt _ 

kaataadi .. 

kamaadi. 

WatO'Watn ™ 

mcMiii 

aia«a» 

aicaai .... 

gamai 

jmaa* - 

ommmia 

Wotjobaluk » 

wuiam a. 

aMcia 

Mocai .. 

kap..- _ 

4«p_ 


W omnjon .... 

wMm^m a» 

■ic«i#a 

iaa«Ma ^ 

kakaa 

ia&ea _ 

kakaa. 

Xumai 

Miia^ca 

mmmynm 

mmu^m ... 

yakaa _ 

jraAaa 

yakaa. 

Yuin _ .... 

bea^a 

madjaag „ 

i-aai^ 

mmmwng .... 

aMfltaa^ 


NarrinTpri _ 

aaagkai _ 

aaacici ^ 

Ma^Aai „. 

aaiakaaa _ 

aaiaAeaa_ 

aaiakaaa. 

Chppara „ 

kimg „ 

himg 

kmatiag 

kayaag 

kagaag 

tayaag. 

Kaaiibirui 

oeea 

»aaa 


amkalki 

aniofit .._ 

aatkatki. 

Kuinmurbura... 

irea ... 

keaa 

kraa _ 

aic ^ «... 

CM ^ 

cia. 

Kaialum „ 

ietoaa 

kakaia ... 

kakola 

arcaif a-. 

mHtmf 

a»aa^. 

Arunta ... 

oiraM 

1 okaia ... 

okaia 


Mia.... 

Mta. 

Binbinga ... 

kaai 

1 Aea.' 

1 

kaai 

katjiaa 

kaijiaa „ 

kaijiaa. 


Nut*. — T hs tlirM Ont lerm* of th» Vuin toggett cluuign in nomencUtnr* in Uiii >dTnno«d tribe. 
In the Clio]>nni tho third utd lixtb termt follow appMwoUjr tlioM in the Jlnritnl Table. 


FitJAL Terms. 


Tribe. 


Dieri __ „ 

Urabanna 
Kumandaburi 
Watu.Wata _ 
Wotjobaluk .. 
Wumnjrri „ 
Knmai 

Yuin _ .. 

Karrin/eri 
Chrpani .. 
Kuinmurbura . 

Kaiabara 

Arunia 

Binbinga* 


(U) Son. 


ugatamtra 

k<aJcm 


maij 

mya, 


:s 


in „ 

amreai 

porltmm ^ 

aarinf _ 

mamloa 

uoyoin 

mllim 

hmtjm-kaljm 


ngatamara.. 

iiaim _ 

maipal .... 

»Saluk 

ateaiaai 

in „ 

antreei 

per/eaa 

amriag 

mtaainm ... 

ao^'a 

mltlra 

kalja-htija 


1 (M) M’ife'a 
dater'f aon. 

(F) Bon. 

(F) Swtar’f 
•on. 

agalaaiara . 

agalaal 

agalaal _ 

kiaka 


mta 

_ 

•porac ... 

Moraa 

maipai .... 

a*aipai 

■ratjNii ... 

agalak 



mmmmm 

vmraaia ... 

wmnmgtn «... 

In _ 

in 

/tf _ „ 

iniraM 

iraraM .... 

ararvM 

porUaa .... 

porleaa 

ptriraa _ 

aartay 

•artag 

acria^ 

taaakia 

•»y«a 

•a^‘a 

aaaa 

ao^B 

mopoirn 

atlira 

aaika ... 

aaika 

katjaJka{;a 

— 

— 


IF) lliuband'a 
brvther’e eon. 


•fatoMi. 


nnammnggff. 

in. 

awrwai. 
porlean. 
uarirng .| 


•mia. 


kalja.kalja. 


Tribea. 


IHeri 

Urabnnna.— __ 

Kumandaburi 
Watn-Watu • _ 

Wotjobaluk __ 

Womnjari .... 

Kureai .„ _ 

Vuin .... _ 

N'arrin^eri __ 

Cbapara _ _ 

K a n i il a ro i (Koiihem) 
Kainmuriram _ 

Kaiabara ^ .... 

Aruata _ .... 

Binhioga _ 


Fraternal Terms. 



Bruthrr. 

Father's brother's son. 


atyi 

Mjri ~ 


aalki 

aafit _ 


kokmadi.„. .... .... 

kokaadi,.., 

a... 

MCMt «... «... ««« 

MBCt _ 


wmm ama 


«... 

kaagaa 

kaagaa „ 


Ikmadaag ».. .» 

Ikaadaag _ 


dadaag _ 

dadaaa _ 

e— 

gtlaamai^ „ ._ 

gdaaami „ 

e— 

aakoag m- — 

aakoaa _ _ 


lialki — _ 

aata 


Maraay 

mmramdf «.«, _ 


aaai _ 

aaai 


okilia _ __ 

okilia _ 

_ 

pappa „ 

F«««» — _ 


Mothrr’a aietar'a aon. 


a«y». 

aafii. 

awwf. 

vaa. 

kanfam, 

ikmndamg, 

dadmmf. 

S/tlamaai. 

maiomf. 

mmraaf. 

okilia. 
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Bktrotual in the Tkibes of Soutu-East AD3TIU.ua. 


Triba. 

Dcaeent. 

Marriage. 

Betrothal. 

Locality. 

Diari .... 

famala 

fioup » 

bj motbar and bar brotbara 

Lake KTre. 

Karaaadabari_ 

famila _ 

ffroop - 

f^er and mother _ 

Bnrooo Hirer. 

Wathi'Watbi _ 

famala 

t^Tidual .... 

mother and bar brotben .... 

Murray Rirer. 

Wotjobaluk 

famala 

inditridnal ... 

fathar and ridaat aon 

North-wret A'ictoria. 

Mukjarawaint ... 

famala „. 

iadtruiiial ... 

father and eldeat ion with 
imreotal graadpaieota. 

North-neet Tirtoria. 

Paakwuronx 

famala 

indiTidnat .... 

fathar _ 

South-wcct Victoria. 

Tbcddoia 

famala 

indiridual ... 

fathar 

Bart Victoria. 

Naarigo. . 

\Volgal 

Wol^ 

famala 

mdiridnal ... 

father 

South of New South Walae. 

famala _ 

indiridual _ 

father and mother 

New South Walee. 

famala 

indiridual ... 

mother _ 

New South Walre. 

WakelborB „. 

famala _ 

indiridual . 

motbar _ _ 

Bclyando Hirer. 

Wiradjuri 

famala _ 

indiridual .> 

father... .. 

North of tlie Murray Hirer. 

Koinniurbura _ 

famala .... 

indiridual .. 

father... _ _ 

Broad Sound Queeniland. 

Yarkla-mining ... 

mala .. 

indiridual ... 

father and elder brother -. 

Kuala. 

Narrinjcri 

mala _ 

indiridual 

alder brother of woman' .„ 

Mouth of Hirer Murray. 

kuin ._ 

mala 

indhidoal ... 

father... ... .... 

South Coaet of New South 
Walea. 

Cbepara 

mala 

indiridual 

fathar and mother mother’a 
brother. 

South Queetulaod. 


‘ NetUwr Uia Kwmlaroi nor Ilia Koniai bar# balralhaL AIm Um fathar at timea. 
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THE ABORIGINES OF SHNGEI UJONG.' 

Bt F. W. Knockeb, Curator, Perak State Muaeum. 

[Wrrn Plates XXV, XXVI.] 

As fur us 1 can ascertain, little of an anthropological value has yet been written of 
the aboriginal races inhabiting the hills of Sungei Ujong. Tliis is jierhaps surpris¬ 
ing, as the haunts and camping grounds of these tribes are easily accessible; and, 
indeed, the people are fairly well known to a good many Europeans. The informa¬ 
tion imparted in this paper, however, concerns more directly those tribes living in 
the hills which form the north and north-wost Imiindaries of Sungei Ujong. Tlie 
Bulau Hills, which constitute the nortliern Iwundaiy, are the home of the greater 
number. To the north-west the camps have been considerably broken up by the 
approach of the railway; and other circumstances accompanying the advance of 
civilization have heljHhi to scatter the people. A glance at the accompanying 
sketch map of the old Sute of Sungei Ujong will give a very fair i<lea of the 
geographical range of the wild trilies about to be ilescribed. It might, perhaps, be 
as well to mention here that the State of Sungei Ujong lias now been merged into 
tlio newer state of Negri Sembilan ; but the name is still in use for describing the 
combined districts of SercmlMui and the Coast. 

The aliorigines of Sungei Ujong are jwpularly known by the name of Oraiuj 
Bukit, the same name under which certain jicople in Selangor have been described 
by Afessrs. Annandule and Robinson (vide Faaeieuli Maln^nta, Anthropology, 
part 1, pp. 48-67). By many of the Malay's living in close contact with them they 
are also called Orang Baiat, the term commonly used for landowners. Occasion¬ 
ally I have hesi-d them refer to themselves os Sabii ; but on being cross-questioned 
they ailmilteil using the term simply because pKiple iiersist in calling them by it 
They deny positively that they are Sakai or of Sakai origin. They assort that tiie 
Sakai is a race of people, small of sUture, much smaller Hum tlmy themselves 
living principally at Ulu I-aliang and other remote parts of the Peninsula! 
Further, they say that the Sakai are covered with hair like tiie lieasts of tlie 
forest; and tliat on meeting their own people they are afraid and run away. Tliey 
liave also a legend in respect to the Sakai which tells how the parents plant a 
parang in the fore-arm of the young, both male and female, projecting a few indies 
lieyond the elbow. Tlie flesh grows round it and it eventually becomes part of the 
fore-limb. In after life this limb weapon is used to clear the jungle, and not f ^ 
hostile purposes. ‘ 

' Sungei Ujong, fonnerlTM indrpendeut Britlah Protcctod SUU, u nn. , 
nine Sut«i which oonatitato th« entire State of Negri Seabilon (A'wrri— t ^ - “riginol 

nine) and which, together with Petak, Selangor and Pahang, form the Br^ "p ' 
the Federate.! MaUy BuUo. J'rotwaorote of 
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There are appareuUy two distinct races of aborigines in Sungei Ujong —Orawj 
Berlanua} or Jlentra* and Orang Bersisi* Tlris paper concerns principally tho 
former; but tlie two races 
resemble one another closely, 
and in some ports of the State 
they interbrectL The principal 
distinction seems to be the 
dialect, the Onintf Bersiti tuiving 
one of their own, whilst tho 
Orang Betianua adopt the 
Malay langtiago, slightly modi¬ 
fied in accent, and with on 
inflection entirely dilferent to 
that of the Malays. Out of a 
list of some three hundred 
words I was only able to detect 
tho few given in AppcniUx II 
as difleriug entirely from tho 
Malay dialect. These, curiously 
enough, do not at all resemble 
the corresponding words in the 
Bersisi dialect, whilst many of 
tho Bersisi words are identical 
with words collected from the 
wild tribes living at the Ulu 
Plus in Perak. Neither of 
these races can go bock further 
in their past history than the 
days when they were hunted 
and persecuted by the Malays, 
which lasted until the British 
I*rotectorato was established 
in the State. They sufTeretl 
severely, in common with tho 
Malays of Sungei Ujong, at the 
hands of a powerful and war¬ 
like race of Alalajrs concen¬ 
trated at Kajang in Selangor, 

and known as the Orang Jtatca, These people constantly raided both the 
Malays and aborigines of Sungei Ujong, killing the • a and seizing the women 
and children. In those days many members of the tribes li\'ing on the Bolau 
Hills fled into Malacca; some of them have since returned and brought back 

* Dila»;it or BlaHtia*. t Jfantra or liintira, i 


FOOT 

Skkson 
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with them friends made whilst living in that territory, but likewise (hang 
Berlanm. Living amongst the Baku and Beranang people, also, are men and 
women fi-om the adjoining district of Jelehu and from the State of Pahang, all 
claiming to be (hang Berlanm or Mentra. These Pahang people talk of anotlier 
race in that country called the (hang Sentong, with whom, as also with tlte 
(hang Benisi, they positively assert they do not mix. 

In stature the aborigines of Sungei Ujong are short, but well and proportion¬ 
ately built. The average height of the men, Uken from thirteen adults, works out 
at 1-562 in. (say 5 feet 1 inch), and four adult women give a mean height of 
1-436 m. The limbs arc stoutly matle, and tlie breasts of the men are devolopeil 
to a degree of noticeable prominence. The skin, of a reddish brown tint, is quite 
free from all diseases, ami even in aged individuals the fonu does not reach that 
degree of emaciation cliaracteristic of almriginos in otlier parts of the Peninsula. 
The bo«ly and fore-limbs are quite free from hair, but the lower parts of the 
legs are frequently covered with long wiry hair. In one instance (Batin Jalel) 
liair was conspicuous on tl»e cliost as well os the lower limbs, whilst, on the face, hair 
of a wiry texture grew abundantly. Tlie hair on the lieml is bkck, thick, and. for 
about an inch from the root, straight, graduating to sharp curls at the end.’ Some¬ 
times the liair on tho head is cut quite short, when its appearance is straight* 
whiUt cut to a few inches in length, it gives a wav>- appearance. Occasionally tliey 
shave their heads, liaving a variety of ways of treating it: (a) stiaved all over ib) 
shaved off on the crown only, leaving a thick halo-shaped mop round the h*ead 
(c) shaved oil at the back and sides, what is left forming a laige tassel over the centre’ 
of a.e foreheatl, (d) sliavml off at tho back and on tho crown to form a thick semi 
circular mop m front extending from ear to ear. The women dress their hair 
simikrly to the Malay women, and never cut or shave it. but the curly nature 
frequently asserts itself. ^ 

Tl» face m tto n,en. i, .„g„l„ly ,edt«*.ped: bul to tk. .omen Ibe 
.b.,no« ol .he .egle. „ « ^.m,„e«l end cm, be mcee pmclmly described 

“ Tbe ctok.b^ees .m bigb end pmmto.«:b,„ 

m en.n.ly elmmu Tl.. f„rel,™d i. deep. bmM, .„d ,|2y 

j^ded. The m* .mm. and concave a. U,e Wdge, .h,.; „„ ^ J 

becoming broad and flat, with noetriU inclined to appear dilat«l n. 

oval: not absolutely almond; in fact, at times (moments of delioht ? 
they are almost round The pupU is dark brown and okn l ^ 
to, token tor btoek. 71.c manlb i. Unp t.b^ “ 

Tt» wetb. olWiae good, are Impelmaly .toined, and to eld L 'ir 

habitual chewing of sirih, pinang-nut, gambier and tobacco Tl i m 
boys and girls, are bright and intelligent. Their skin has a Iwh J' i' i T* 

tinr ^ ~ “X: 

Tlie gait of these aboriginea is a short, quick step naln«Kte - 

the hips, which exhibit movements of great muscular forL urK-i »’ • from 

u «r lorce Whilst in moUon. Trees 
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are climboil by catching Iiold of the trunk with both hamU, throwing out tlie Ixaly 
and walking up it, as it were. Their jwwers uf endurance are great. 

Intellectually the Orang Bukit of Sungei Ujoiig is wonderfully bright. lie 
tliiuks for tiimself and he acts for hinisidf, and, moreover, has by far a greater con¬ 
ception and mental grasp of things alien to his nature than more civilized 
natives of his couutrj'. He lias a keen sense of wit, and is quick at repartee. 
The love of animals b another trait ileeply rooted in his nature, aud every 
camp bus its cauine pets as well ns domestic fowls. The dogs are slight in 
build, of a light tawny colour, tail carried in a drooping f>osition and ears pointed 
and erect. They are very hostile towards white strangers. Tlie men know the 
wild dog (S'rigaluh) well; but on being osketl to secure one, either deail or alive, 
they refused, on the grounds tliat their aflectiou for them was too great (banynk 
satfana). To give tlieir remark its due significance, I ought perhaps to state that 
during the three years I was amongst these people, this was the only request they 
ever refused me. On the other hand, they lavishod on mo unasked-for presents of 
plaitcrl-grass bags and mats mrnle by the women, fowls, eggs. Malacca canes, and 
fruit from their orcliards. 

As fur as I could ascertain during my long experience aud close acquaintance¬ 
ship with these aliorigines, they live a strictly moral life, and adultery and divorce 
are unknown to them. A man has but one wife at a time, though they see no 
objection (excepting the very natural one of being unable to pro\iclo for more) to 
a man having two or tlxreo wives. They have, n[q»arently, no inclination towards 
crime or immorality in any form. Tliey possess no idea of warfare or racial strife, 
and freely admit tlieir preference for a life of seclusion and peace. 

The Onmg Bukit is lioru, arrives at man's estate, in married, and eventually 
dies, without the performance of any coremuiiy or riUi to mark any one of the 
events. Marriage is merely a mutual comjiaet entereil into by the two (lartiea 
concerned, and co-habitation is sufiiciunt to acknowledge a man and woman as 
husband and wife. Death is treated in much the same casual way. The corpse is 
laid to rest on its Iwck in a hole a few feet deep, the relatives mourning the loss 
for three days; but tlie “ mourning ” consists merely of voluntary confinement to 
the camp. In the event of two or three deaths occurring in the same camp at 
short intervals, the place is desorteil and a fresh camping ground is selectctl. They 
have no belief in a spiritual existence in any form after death; and, in one instance, 
when first (juesJioned on tlie subject, it 8ceme<l to strike them as rather humorous, 
evoking much laughter. Of frosts, pliantoms, good aud evil spirits, supernatural 
signs or warnings, they apparently know nothing ; and 1 luive known nnmy mstonces 
when, without the slightest hesitation, they have felled jungle, denounced by Malay 
and Chinese wotxl-cutters as haunted. 

All the tnbes of the Oran^ Berlanus, in Selangor, Pahang, and other parts of 
Sembilan as well as Sungei Ujong, have their own uhiefs, generally three in 
number. These, in order of rank, are:—/, Batin, II, Jinang, III, Jok'ra.' The 

• jHkrak, 
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Malay title of Plnglifna is also largely in use; but as far as I could ascertain it 
earned with it no authority. The Batin is the man respected by the people as 
t eir Head; but there is no actual discipline enforced, and they m*e untrammelled 
y any self-made laws or rules. The right of succession to a chieftainship passes 
down to the elilest male child of the late ChieFs sister. 

llie original dress of the aborigines of Sungei Ujong was a loin-cloth made 
rom ^‘«»‘-o«t bark. Sarongs, pantaloons, and clothes of various descriptions, 
obtained by bartenng with Malays and Chinese, are now worn by most of them. 
In the Jungle, however, the loin-cloth, now made of a piece of rag, is still the 
fiu'o^te costume. In a few instances the long garb of the Malay-womon 
(Aainy«) m Mrom by the women over a sarong. The use of personal ornaments 
has also been cnp,e<l from the Malays by many of the females; such as necklaces 
broochM. ear-rings ami liangles. Tliere U an entire absence of the more primitive 
methods of body decoraUons, No 80 -<iuilU and skewers are not known to them 

Tattooing and painting of the face are not practised, and necklaces of animals’ 
teeth are never nwle. 


Tlio liabitations of the Orang Bukit are of a varied character: in some cases 
extremely primitive, in others more advauoeil, Malay ideas having liecomo blended 
with their own. Their original idea of a dwelling, however, ap^re to be litt^ 
morn than a shelter. The soU is first dug up and then trampled down in onler to 
inakea haid floor and to stop the vegeuble growth. Around this area is con- 

palm-Wvcs. Insule is erected a low platform, not more than a few inches 
off the ground, compose! either of split bamboo or of youne trees la«h«l r .1 

with rattan. Over this pUited-grass mats are spread. Tliis type of dweli^g‘b 

r ““ 

The food of the Orting Berlantu consists priuciiolly of rice an,l it . . 
the upioca plant (ubi kayu). These are boiled in a small earth 
procured either from a Malay or Chinaman, and afterwards 

are roasU'd by just throwing the meat on the burnt embeni. On ^^'o^-pipe 

fowl U kiUed, but the eggs ara eaten regularly, W.ter is storw^nT “T""’ 

and usually drunk with the aid of a coconut sheU or a leaf “cun " ^ 

fire by means of ordinary safety matches, but it doej not take a vp i7 

remember the days when flint and steel, procured from the 

this purpose. Parangs, forger! by Chinese blacksmiths, are now uiv7'n 

the aborigines of Sungei Ujong. Obsolete guia. Tower niuzzln-I 

locks can be seen in many of the camps. To use’ 

from Chmeoe crackers and load up with miscellaneous od.lri » ? 

liard nature. Many of these weapons, however, are thmu, * “ ***®®'«“l*T 

the difficulty of procuring caps. ° owing to 

Ib. blowpipe i. .Ull .he ,.,e..ri.e peU. Uk, 
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the Omnrj BeniM make their own. Aa in other parts (iininghout the reninBiiIa. it 
consists of an inner and outer tube. The outer tulte is always in one piece, hut 
the inner is composed of two lenjirths joined hy n short piece of bamboo. On to the 
end of this pipe is fixed a trampet-slmped motith-pii>ce of a soft wood Tliis is often 
coloured a bright scarlet with a “ point" pm<lnccil from the berries of the rnlnn 
jernang, or dragon’s blood (Calamiu drnro). A leaf(d>iA«n)of the/xi/os palm (/iVvo/a 
jKltata) is often used to help fix this mouth-piece more fimdy to the pipe. Tlie outer 
tube is bound at both ends with small rings of plaiteil gross to prevent splitting of 
the baml>oo; and, in addition, the tlistal extremity is always smeared over thickly 
with a black resdn, for about seven inchea .\t the aperture this resin is moulded over 
to form a lip, and as the dart jiasses through this a sharp whistle is emitted from 
the pipe. The Orang liukit says that a hlow-pipo which does not give forth this 
whistle when blown through sharjdy, is practically nseless; for ho argues that the 
whistle speeds the dart and sends it straight to the object aimed at. In snlistanoe 
tliis should be true, as the narrowing of the aperture by the lip should act ns a 
sort of choke, and without the lip the sound catmol be produced. A portion of 
this pipe is invariably of a brown shade. The parts left white are decorateil with 
crude geometrical figures, which are scratched with the }>oint of a small knife 
(golok) and afterwards coloured with cluircoal. The average length of a blow-pipe 
is 7 feet, though they occasionally run to 8 feet and over. 

The quiver is made from a largo bamboo, and is onianiente<i with designs 
similar to those inciseil on the blow-pipe. The upper port is neatly bound with 
plaited rattan, leaving alsint half an inch bare for the cap to fit on. The latter 
is generally a piece of hoUowed-out woo<l, split here and there to give it the right 
sha])e and size to fit the quiver, which is effected exactly by rattan binding. It 
usually takes the shape of a dome, and is hinged on to tlw qui%-er with a piece of 
string. There is a movable rattan binding (st'mpm larat) to which is attached 
the cord for fastening the quiver round tlw waist. At the bottom of the quiver a 
patch of resin is always kept for the purpose'of fixing on the heads of the darts 
which invariably become loose. Inside, the darts an? kept separately in a skeleton 
of small canes, the central space of which is refior>'cd for the plugging wool. Tl»e 
darts average 7^ inches in Icngtlj, and are inatle from the liard stem of a grass, 
fitted with a conical-shaped piece of pith. The other end is sharply pointed and 
rolled in the poison, being nicked immotliately above in order tlut the tip sliall 
break off in the wound. The poison is produced from the sap of the Upas tree 
(Aniiari* lojciearia) and the leaves of a creeper. It is 8torv<l in small caiie 
thimbles, high up inside the huts, presumably out of the reach of the children. In 
loading the blow-pipe the Orang BukU first inserts the <lart in the mouth of the 
pipe, and then plugs it with a small portion of the wool. In " firing " he clutches 
the weapon with both hands close up to the mouth, his upper lip over-laps the 
mouth-piece and his lower lip is tucked in below. He gives a strong, aharj) puff, 
aiming above the object. 

Throughout the country the Orang Bertanua make and play various musical 

VoL. XXXVIL V 
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tnRtnimeiiUi. There are two or throe species of fiutea One, the sintoh-umng,^ is 
about a foot long with fire or six small holes, resembling closely the European fife. 
Another, the tehhong* U not more than five inches in length, open at one end, a hole 
bored through the septum at the other, and a largo hole in the l»ody of the 
instrument to blow through. This is clutched in both hands, and, by a skilful 
manipulation of the tip of the thumb of the left hand over the hole at the septum 
end, and the lower fleshy part of the thumb of the right hand over the open end, 
five distinct fluty notes are obtained. A stringed instrument, called ihc geranting* 
is made from a bamboo, 2 inches in diameter and about 15 inches long. Tliis is 
pronded with two, sometimes three, strings (made of finely-pared cane), passed 
through a hole at the bottom (septum) end. where they are held by a piece of 
wood, and Imund round tlie instrument at the top end. There is a small wooden 
bridge, and generally three frets. The instrument has four longitudinal splits of 
about 10 inches, dividing it into four Sf^ncuts, each with a siiiall hour-glass- 
shaped hole. They also make and play a Jew’s harp similar to that of the Malays. 

Most of the aboriginal tribes of Sungei Ujong clear a small portion of the 
jungle in the plains at the foot of their hillside homes, and plant padi. *11118 they 
have learnt from the Malays, so that their methods of growing and reaping the 
crop are identical with those of the Malay. Hill padi is abut grown in some parts, 
and Indian com more frequently. They all cultivate the tapioca plant, the root of 
which is their favourite food The people living in the valley of the Labu, and 
some at liatang Benar, have well-kept settlements with 40-year-ol(l coconut and 
pinong palms, which would indicate their abamlonment of the nomadic existence 
peculiar to these people throughout the Peninsula. There are also banana palms, 
sugar-cane, jack-fruit trees and gourds. Tlie people at Kual-a Linggi, who are 
Orang Bcrlanm, were making an eflbrt three years ago to grew the nipah palm. The 
aborigines of Sungei Ujong are allowed by Government to make all these clearings 
and cultivate rent free. Tlmy also have orchonls. which consist of durian, 
mungosteen, langsat. rambutan,and other jungle fruit-trees, which they hold free of 
charge, or in some cases pay a nominal rent of 25 cents {«r annum. 1 u the event 
of the land containiiqj Uiese being requisitioned for mining, they receive 
compensation from the miner. 


At the source of the Broga* river in the Balau Hills, the men there carriwl on 
for some time a small water-course tin mine, which they worked erratically by 
primitive mcthcls. Tlie ore wa.d.«l out was sold or bartered in Broga village; 
but their nomadic habit prevailing caused the spot to bo abandoned Other 
sources for bartering are derived from jungle produce, largely in demand by the 
more civilized native races inhabiting Sungei Ujong; r^.. ratun. bark wUd honey 
and jungle fruit*. They wUl also barter or sell their labour bj’ t^WiL inaale for 
the miners and planters. ^ 

The Orang Berfanu* counts, u.. what little counting he has to do, as bespeaks. 


• Ktromtimg, 


’ TVftofit^iaiDouthpiec*. 
« BtrgtiL 
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in Malay. He has vory little retentiveness for fignres, and as far as time is concerned 
cannot reckon beyond the day after to-morrow. I was fortunate onongh once to 
secure a stick which had been used as a tally for a number of fruit trees for which 
compensation had to be paid. This lias already been described in the Journal of tJu 
FetieraUd Malay States Museum, voL i, Na 2, pp. 60 and 61, PL V. 


Api’EHOIX I. 

A Short Vocabulary or thk Bkrsiri [Breisi] Dialict.' 
Human Beings. 


Child 

• a« 

... OunuTL 

Man, old 

a a a 

... JCundut. 



[IClnun or Kinon!\ 

„ young 


... Hyom. 

Father 

• •• 

... Ikun. 

Mother 


... Gadi. 

Huslmnd 


... Umat. 

Person 


... Mat [.1/a']. 



[cf. BXmol, Amul, etc,j 

Wife ... 


... Gadok. 

Man ... 

• •• 

... Mai umal. 

Woman 

a a a 

... Mat gadok. 



[Jfa’ umal ?] 






Anatomy. 



Arm ... 

• • • 

... Chelth. 

Head 

a aa 

... Aid'.* 



[T = Chlheh.-\ 

Hips ... 

aaa 

... Bantar (M.) 

Arm-pit 

• a • 

... KieJuk. 

Knee ... 

aaa 

... Lutut. 

Beard 

• •• 

... Janggut (M.) 



[M. Lutut 

Blood 

« • • 

... Mahum. 

Leg ... 

aaa 

... KtgaL 

Body ... 

a • • 

... Badang (M.) 

Moustache 

aaa 

... MeteL 

Breasts ? 

« • » 

... Doh. 



[M.Misei 

Chest 

• •• 

... Genal. 

Mouth 

aaa 

... Pang. 

Chin ... 


... Chinkuk. 

Nail ... 

aaa 

... Kuku (M.) 

Ear ... 

a a • 

... Tang. 

Neck... 

aaa 

... Lehor (M.) 

Eye ... 

• a a 

... Md. 

Nose ... 

aaa 

... Mer*[lMo\. 

Finger, index 


Skin ... 

aaa 

... KrUit (M.) 

„ little... 

> Jari (M-) 

Stomach 

aaa 

... Br'oick. 

„ 2 nd or 3rd J 



[? doieh. or iokk. 

Foot ... 

• »a 

... Jong. 

Teeth... 

aaa 

... Jbimang. 

Fore-arm 

« a • 

... Hling. 

Thigh 

aaa 

... Berluk.* 

Fore-head 

a • • 

... Kening. 



[\Bilu’ 



[tf. &L Kining."] 

Thumb 

aaa 

... Ibu jari (Bi.) 

Hair ... 

a • a 

... Suk. 

Wrist 

aaa 

... Singth, 

Hand 

a a a 

... Tir. 





' Tbe •tandanl form of tranalitenUioo baa been adde<I in aqiiaiv brackota [ 

X 2 
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Hip-cloth (f ... 

» 9 ... 

Necklace 


Rice, cooked... 
„ uncooked 


Swi. 

Sot, 

D(Jcor. 

[M. 


Clothing, etc. 

Nose-quill 
Tattoo 


Food. 


Na»i (M.) 

Betas (id.) 

[Ufnu.'l 


Rice, unhusked 
Tapioca 


House, etc. 


R®d ... ... ... Baring. 

House 

[I e/. MoL Baring, " to recline."] 

Music 

Box. Chok. 


Door. Pintu (M.) 

Plantation 

Fire. Vs. 


Floor... . Laniok. 

Roof ... 

\e/. Lantok long s= tree-bark, liecause 

Scent... 

of its material.] 

Smoke 

Grave . Kumut. 

Window 

[? Khnut.l 



... Bx. 

... CPlttek. 


... Dong. 

... Bunyik. 

[M. Bunyu] 
... Umat. 

[AL Humaot Uma.] 
... Ptong. 

... Baud (31) 

... Jeluh [Jiluk\. 

... Jendeia (M.) 


Blow-pipe ... 
Darts 


Weapons, etc. 

... Balau* [BtUtvi^ Poison 

... Datnak. Quiver 

[M. Damak,'] 


... Ipedi (M.) 

... 


(«) 

Antler 

Ape, Gibbon... 

Bear. 

Beast 

Boar, wild ... 

Cat. domestic 
Civet-cat 

ChcvTotain ... 

Doer, Barking 
m Sambur 


Mamnutls. 

... Gading (M.) 

... Timor. 

[ef. Timbok.\ 
... Brvang (M.) 

... Binutang (M.) 
... Ketoo. 

[ATrtw or JUitu.] 
... Kuching (M.) 

... Oinsing. 

[T Jinstng.'l 
... Kanehek. 

[M. A'ancAi/.] 
... Kijang (M.) 

..■ Aiua(&I.) 


Zoology. 

Dog, Domestic 
[In neighbouring 
CAo'.] 

Dog, Wild. 


Elephant 
Flying Fox 
Gaur... 
Goat... 
Horn ... 
Leopard 


.. Jot. 

dialects. Chit or 

. Krigalah. 

[M. NriTo/a.] 
. Merai[J Mfral], 
. KluangCM.) 

• Kladang (M.) 

, Kambing (M.) 

. Gading (M.) 

■ Binuxu hintang 

(M.) 

.. Botek. 


Monkey, Leaf 
f, Macaque 
(hf. Cynomolgus) Krah (M.) 
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Monkey, Macaque 


(o) Bepliles. 

(if. nanatrinus) Kok. 

Crocodile 

• •• 

... Boya [M. Buaya\. 

Porcupine 

. Babi landak (M.) 

Frog... 

• •• 

... Kaiak(kL) 

Pat... 

. Gantk\l Kane’\ 

Lizard 

• •• 

... CkUehak. 

Khinocoros 

. Badak (M.) 



[M. CAicAdt.] 

Squirrel 

. Twpai (M.) 

Monitor Lizan 

... Biavxi (M.) 

Tail ... 

.^!fcor(M.) 

Snake 


... Tigor. 

Tapir 

. Tenok. 



[? or Ti^a.] 


[M. T(nok.-\ 



(d) Fish. 

Tiger 

. Ahah [A‘a], 

Fish 

• • • 

... Kdk.* 

Tusk 

. LamoL 







(e) Invertebrales. 


(b) Birds. 

Beetle 


... Kumbang(}kl.) 

Argus Pheasant ... K’teoh. 

Butterfly 


... Klebok. 


[M. Kuwau or Kioau.] 



[1 Klabok or Kilabok.'] 

Bird 

. Chim. 

Centipede 

• * • 

... Kiyip. 

Duck 

. IH [M. Itekl 

Cicada 

« • • 

... Riang-riang{}S..) 

Egg... 

... ».. JCupor[\ Ktlpo’], 

Mosquito 

• • • 

... Agal. 

Fowl. Domestic ... Ayam (M.) 

[? Agai: 

cf. M. Agas, *' sand-fly ".] 

Uombill 

. Bnggang (M.) 

Sand-fly 

• •• 

... Mai. 


Jungle. 



Bamboo 

. Buluh (M.) 

Seed 

« • • 

... Biji(}l.) 

Branch 

. Batang (M.) 

Stick 


... Tongkat (M.) 

Flower 

. BungaCii.) 

Stone 


... Batu(U.) 

Fruit 

. Plih. 

Swamp 


... Paya (M.) 

Jungle 

. Marik [? kKri]. 

Thorn 


... Z>Mrii [M./)ttn'] 

„ to fell (big) Oor long. 

Tiuck 


... RentisQL.) 

n N 

(small )J [(7aA long!\ 

Tree... 


... Ttkor long. 

Leaf 

./Alias (M.) 

Wood 

... 

... Long. 

Mud 

. Luk. 





Colours. 



Block 

... > 

Bed... 

• • • 


Blue 

V All Malav words. 

White 

« • • 

> All Malay words. 

Green 

... J 

Yellow 

• • ■ 

J 


Physietd Oeograpky, etc. 



Cape 

. Tanjojtg (M.) 

Down-stream 

... /Zir(M.) 

Cold 

. . Sefiik [M. S^k\ 

Hill 

• • * 

... Chong. 

Day... 

. Jfari (M.) 

Hot... 


... Paiuu(M.) 

Daylight 

. Choi. 

Laud 

• • « 

... Teh.* 
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Lightning ... 
Moon 

Mountain ... 

Night 

Rain 

liupid 

River 


... KHai (M.) 

... Bulan (M.) 

... Dol. 

... Dou 
... Qcmar. 

[f Gtma or Otmar.] 
... Churan. 

[f cf. M. Choram^ 
... Sungei (M.) 


moutli of ... Kuala (M.) 


River, source of ...Via (M.) 

Sea. Laut (M.) 

Sky. Lengat (M.) 

[? Langet = M. Langit.l 
Star ... ... BiiUang{}lL) 

Sun. Mata-hari (M.) 

Thunder . Peiih [M. FUir\ 

Up-stream. Ulu (M.) 

Water . Doh. 


Pertonal Pronoun. 

... Uth [ef Hi or /ZIj* in neighbouring dialects = you.] 


Tliat 


Rad... 

Big ... 

Bitter 

Blind 

Brave 

Clean (see 

Clever 

Crooked 

Diilicult 

Dirty 

Dry... 

Easy 

False 

Familiar 

Fast... 

Flat... 

Foolish 

(lood 

Hungr}* 

Lasjt 


Demonttraliw Pronouna. 
Nenki. I Tliis 


.*. ... SuBut. 

[? «f. Su'ut = rotten.] 
... ... l^adoi. 

... ... Kfdth, 

. Buta (M.) 

. Brani (M.) 

good) ... Lem. 

... ... Strut. 

[? SBrvt or Siru = " know."] 

. Bengkok (M.) 

. Suaah (M.) 

. Koto [M. Kotor\ 

. Kering (M.) 

[Kfring.] 

... ... Senang 

[Sinang.] 

... ... Bohong {H.) 

... ... Biaaa (M.) 

*•* ... Vgua. 

■ ••• ijlieptr ^Af.) 

• •• ... Bodoh (M.) 

••• ... Lem. 

• •• ... Siiih. 

... ... S’lth. 


Adjective*. 

Little 


A little 

Long 

Old ... 

Round 

Sliarp 

Short 

Slow 

Sour... 

Strong 

Sweet 

Thick 

Thin 

Thirsty 

Tired 

True 

Wet... 

Wicked 

Wide 

Young 


Kihot[lz^Hahd.] 


... ... Choi. 

... ... Munehut. 

. Jclang. 

. Tva(M.) 

. Bulat (M.) 

. Buhtt. 

... ... ddok. 

. Ptrlahan- 

pfrlahan (M.) [PlttH-plan.] 

. Atsam (M.) 

. Kwat (M.) 

..4 ... Mania (M.) 

... ... Sut. 

... .. Maaek, 

... ... Vhedok, 

... ... Panat. 

[M. Pinat.l 

... ... Hahun. 

[7 Nahon or NahCl = true.] 

. Tuliul. 

... ... Jahat {Jd.) 

••• .;. Ltbar\^ Libor.^ 

. Muda (M.) 
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Adveti». 

Left. Kiri (it) 

Much . Nyum. 


^LR ... ... 

... jfumiui (M.) 

Before 

... Dapan (M.) 

Behind 

... Chdomg. 


[? ChHo% = back.] 

Far ... ... 

... Lnp. 

Here 

... Nikot. 


[See-thia.”] 


[? Nom, or ««»».] 

Near ... ... 

Right . Kenan. 

[M. AVinan.] 

There . Hookih [Uuki\ 


How many... 
What 


InUrrogative*. 

... Berapa (M.) Whore 

[^jropa.] 

... Namat [iVoimi']. 


... Mana (M.) 
... AictU (M.) 


Awaken 

• •• 

... Lek. 

Bite 


... OijfU (M.) 

Bom 

• «» 

... Kenon. 

CaU ... 

• • • 

[fif?»Mwi,c/.‘*chUd."] 
... Temor. 

Catch 

**• 

[Timok or Timong.] 
... Ignp. 

Climb 

e •• 

[? Igap or Bigap.] 
... Kayal. 

Come 

• •• 

... Mau 

Cook 

• • » 

[^. M. iVbri.] 
... Tekong. 

Cut... 

• •s 

... KUong. 

Danoe 

« • • 

... Menari (M.) 

Die... 

• « • 

... Kvlnu* [^(fias]. 

Do ... 

« • • 

... KapoL 

Du not 


... Bar [1 Bo]. 

Drink 

• at 

... Chadoh. 

[f lit.: 

eat water = cA<l dok (or duo).] 

Eat ... 

• •• 

... Ckeckak.* 

Extinguish ... 

... LtU. 

Fight 


... (ladaw (M.) 

Give 

• • • 

[? Oado',] 

... Kajun. 

Go ... 

• * • 

... Choekor. 

Have 

• • • 

... Ada (M.) 


VerU. 


Have not ... 

,.. r«<fa(M.) 

Hold 

... Pegang(M.) 

[1 Bi^ng.] 

Kill. 

... Kapong. 

Kneel 

... No word. 

Know 

... Samt. 

[?jS?rd/, aee ** clever."] 

Laugh 

... Olok. 

Light 

... Lok, 

Listen 

... Kaigung. 

Live 

... Yu. 

[f/fu = olive.] 

Look 

... Kelau\\CklUav,] 

Place 

... Takoi. 

[f e/. tSka 
Play ' ... 

or (in = tliat, there.] 

... ilfain<matn (M.) 

Prick 

... Tikatn (M.) 

IMI. 

... Kakul. 

Push 

... Tolak(M..) 

Release 

... Lok. 

Return 

... YuL 

Run. 

... Dili [?DuhJ, 

See ... *.• 

... Kaiyi. 

Shake 

... OoyangiU.) 

Sick (to be)... 

... Otkup. 

, (fever)... 

... T«kat[Ukd\ 
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Sing... 

••• ••• 

Menantfi (M.) 

Sit ... 

••• 

Kum. 

Sleep 

••• 

Jitik. 

Smell 

••• 

Hun. 

Speak 

••• ••• 

Chakap (M.) 

Stand 

••• ••• 

Jun [? t/ony). 

Stare 

• • » • • • 

Pengong. 

Steal 

• •• • • • 

suit. 

[See 

“Thief," 

in Plus Sakai 


vocabulary.) 

Strike 


Kapd. 

Swim 

• •• ••• 

Berunang (M.) 



h0. ... ... 


Take 

... Kakul. 


[Birinang.'\ 

TeU. 

... Bilang (M.) 

Wait 

... Dm. 

Walk 

... Vor. 

Want 

... Oah. 

Waali 

... Ckueki (M.) 

Weep 

... Nyum. 


[? Ngam or yam.) 

Work 

... Kerja (M.) 

Wound 

[\Kfrja.] 

... Pru. 


... Rat. 


One... 

Two... 


... Moi. 
... iia. 


IfumeraU. 

. Utapih [impf]. 

From "4“ onwanis the nnmbeta 
are borrowed from tlie hlalay lan^ptage. 


There ia no word for ghost, good or evU apirit. eta 

Worda markeil • comcide with the Ulu Plus words. 

«“• •*<1 io SwettoW. 
"* - ««« (pig) and Aoni-a = 

(thereX etc.)—El». 


Appendix II. 


A HnoBT List 
Father 

Mother 

ChUd 

Wife 

Husband ... 


or WOBDS IN USE AMONO THE OlANO BEKUNCS [BeLANAS.] 


... bajHtx. 

fMaL Bapa,'\ 
... Mot, 

• a. 

[(/. Malay “^fnoi."] 


Forearm ... 
Forehead ... 


... JAeh. 

[tJibeh or Ckibtk,'\ 
... Ktning. 

\e/. Mul. Kitting.^ 


... Atpftk. 

... Aicak. 

... Jebok [y^io*). 


Klepliant ... ... PernuuiL 

. Gubin. 

[in ocighboaring dialect = “dog.") 
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Wild pig ... 

... Jtim [rf. jRistm.] 

Porcupine ... 

... t/iioi. 

Deer (Sombur) 

... Guntau. 

Butterfly ... 

... Clabok. 

[Klabok or ^faioL.] 

Mosquito ... 

... Qrmo* 

[or 

Jungle 

... Ritnah. 

[MaL Atmia.] 

Tree 

... Pchun. 

[MaL Pohon.] 

Come 

... Mai. 

[c/. MaL Mari.] 


Give 

• • * 

... Btrip. 

[ef. Mai. Biri.] 

Cut... 


... Kerat. 

[MaL A"fr«4l 

Raise 

... 

... Baxoai} 

[MaL Ba-yea.] 

Quarrel 


... JClakih. 

[MaL BtekHahi.} 

Wash 

• •• 

... Sapoi. 

[ef. MaL Sapu, 

"to wipe," "to sweep.”] 

All ... 

• • • 

... Mahit. 

No ... 

• •• 

... Nyup. 

Lazy 

a a a 

... tHamp. 

Dry... 

a a a 

... Tohu. 


[? ef. Mai. tohor, *' shallow.”] 


Temu uietl by ike " Orang Berlanut” {Manaa) fur the different parU 
of htow-mfe and quiver. 


Blow-pipe . 

Outer pipe . 

luoer ft ... ... ••• . ••• 

Mouth of blow-pipe. 

Distal end of blow-pipe . 

Inside of ditto, which is made witli 
resin in the shape of a ** lip " to 
increase the speeil of the dart ... 
Resin on the distal end of blow-pipe... 

Ornamentation on blow-pipe. 

t^uiver ... ... ... ... ... 

Cap of quiver ... 

Bindings around quiver, in order from 
the top. 

Patch of rosin on Ixittom of quiver to 
fix head on darts... 

T)arts ... ... ... ... 

Bead of dart ... ... ... ... 

Cases for dart. 

Down for plugging mouth of blow-pipe 
when ” firing .. 


Temiang [T<?iwifln^^]- 
Tagar. 

Anak temiang. 

Ttbong [Tfbong\ 

Lengai. 

Sengloh. 

Gelah. 

Hokeh [ef MaL Ukir\ 

rtah. 

Tung tap tlah. 

(1) Simpai t^fok: (2) Simpailapan; 
(3) Sii^Mti lima; (4) Simpai 
larai [<f. MaL Simpai]. 

Kaboh flak, 

Damak [Mai. Z>amal']. 

Fabong. 

Fill- [in neighbouring dialects, 
pfldt and pftait]. 

Babok [MaL TZo&oii:]. 


» The iiMoal Malay word for “laiao" ia anykat, which alao iiicmu “to carry or bring” [MaL 
toiNl]. 
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iTomr»al of Iko Uoya! Aulkropuloyical luotUoU, I'ol, XXXVIf, 1007t Pltl* XXf, 




no. 1.—ORANO UCKIT (hkuasab). 
(mrr Arr. IT, SO. i.) 


no. 2.—oiuxo ncKiT (nKUASAn). 
(he* apt. IV, so. 4.) 



noR. 3, 4, S.-^tAso bckit: HAi.r cactk witsi asd Hgi tv A* 
(rer am*. IV, so. 17.) 

THE ABOniGIS&i OF SUNOB UJONO. 








Jouriul of tX* Roifat AmUrofotufica! ItuliluU, To/. XXXVlf, ltW7, PMo XXTI. 




riti. I.—ORA.'ca nt'KtT (KfcuiXAa). 
(SKR An*. IV, no. 1.) 


no. 2.—ORASO nCKIT tuiUASAA). 
(SKK AVr. IV, VO. II.) 




nos. 3 ASD •!.—OKAXO Bl'KIT (niLAXAS). (sEK ATB. IT, XO. 12.) 
THE AROItlCINES OF 8UNGU VJOKG. 












Aptekdix IV. —DiscBipm* Chaeactebs. 


Nambar ... 

... 

1 

S 

3 

4 

S 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

. IS 

14 

15 

10 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

Trilw ... 


Oraug BokiU 

Oiang Bukit. 

Orang BakitT 

Orang BukiL 

Orang Buldt. 

Orang bnkiL 

Oiang Buldt 

Orang Bukit 

Orang Bukit 

Orang Bukit 

Orang Bukit 

Orang Bukit 

Orang Bukit 

Orang Bukit 

Orang Bukit 

Orang Bukit. 

Orang Bukit 

Orang Bukit 

Orang Bukit 

Orang Bukit. 

Name ... 

... 

Batin JaleL 

Penglima 

Oenuii. 

FengUxna 

Ga)ah. 

Jok'ia. 

Sanuinyib. 

Itafgal. 

Senot 

Kniup. 

OTek. 

Sengor Raja 

PangUma 

Hitom. 

Lailek. 

Jekaa. 

S’lnab. 

Mangib. 

Boiok. 

Kulup 

Petrus lyrwL 

Penglima 

Tahat 

Kniup TepaL 

Sex ... 

• •• 

i 

d 

d 

d 

d 

C 

i 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

? 

9 

9 

9 

i 

i 

d 

d 

d 

Locality ... 

• aa 

Ulo Betmnang. 

Ulo Xamn. 

Uln Beranang. 

Din Beranang. 

Uhl Beranang. 

DIaTkruu. 

Ulo Betmuang. 

Ulu Beranang. 

Uht Beranang. 

Ulu Beranang. 

Ulu Tarun. 

Ulu Beranang 

Ulu Beranang. 

Ulu Beranang. 

Ulu Beranang 

Ulu Beranang. 

Batang Labu. 

Betaug Imbo. 

lAbu. 

Batang Ltbu. 

Age 

»aa 

± 45 

t 38 

±S8 

±55 

± 38 

± 18 

± It 

± 9 

± 14 

± 90 

±40 

±38 

±30 

± 26 

± 40 

± 28 

± Vi 

±38 

± 50 

±28 

Cooditiun 

Skin oulour 

• aa 

at* 

^Stout. 

Backliahhfown. 

Medium, 

nde reddiali 
brown. 

Medium and 
good. 

Reddiih brown. 

PMr. 

Reddlah brown. 

StouL 

BaddiAi brown. 

Btaiit 

PnUoUra 

bioeu. 

StouL 

Rcddiab brown. 

Mediam. 

Beddiahbrowa 

Stout 

Bediiiib brown. 

Medium. 

OUre brown. 

Stout 

Bcddilh brown. 

Mediam. 

IHrk olire 
brown. 

Mediam. 

Dark olire 
broanu 

Stout 

Reddish brown. 

Medium. 

OUre brown. 

Medium. 

B«idiliah blown. 

MecUttm. 

1 

ReddiabbroTO. 

ii ; 

ReddishtirowB. 

Poor. 

Oliva brown. 

Medium. 

ReraiabbrowD 

£}••• „ 

aae 

Dark brown. 

Uark lirown. 

Dark brown. 

Dark brown. 

Dark brown. 

Darklenwn. 

Durk brown. 

Dark btoi^ 

Dark brown. 

Daric brown. 

Dark brown. 

‘ Dark brown. 

Dark brown. 

Dark brown. 

Dark brown. 

Dark brown. 

Dark brown. 

Gtek leown. 

Dark brown. 

Dark brown. 

Hair „ 

• •a 

Black. 

Black. 

Black. 

Black. 

Black. 

Bla<k. 

Black. 

Black. 

Black. 

Black.* 

Black. 

Black. 

,[ Black. 

Black. 

Black. 

Black. 

Black. 

BUA 

Blade—grey 
with age. 

Black. 

Cliaracter of hair 

Thidc and 
alightly wared. 

Thick and 
•lightly wared. 

Thick and 
w»yjr. 

Thick and 
■tiaight (cut 
alrart)^ 

Thick and 
wary. 

Thick and 
atrntgkt. 

Thick and 
alightly wary. 

Thick and 
■traight 

Thick and 
•trai^t 
(cut abort). 

Wary. 

Thick and 
w%rj. 

Abundant— 
long and 
straight 

Abundant— 

’; long and 
straight 

Abundant— 
long and 
straight 

Ixmg and 
atiaigbt 

(hit abort, 
straight 

f 

Thick «od 
wary. 

Thick and 
alightly wavy. 

Straight 
(out abort). 

Straight 
(cut short. 

Hair on face 

aae 

Abundant 
and wiry. 

Little on 
upper U|x 

Little on 
upper lip 

Scantr on lip 
and chin. 

Scantr on Up 
and chin. 

AhMUL 

AbeenL 

Abmt 

Abaent 

Scanty on Up 
and chin. 

Scanty. 

Abaent 

Absent 

Abaent 

Abaent 

t.lean sbaren. 

Abmnt 

Scanty on lip 
and dhiit 

Souitr on h‘p 
ana chin. 

Plentiful 

(abarcsi. 

. bwfy 

aaa 

Little on fora- 
anu and cheat. 

Scanty on 
hranatA 

Abaent. 

Armpita only. 

Little on lega 

little uu legi. 

AhMtit 

Abaent 

Absent 

Abaent—little 
on lega 

Abaent—little 
on h^ 

Ahwut. 

Absent 

Abaent. 

Absent 

Abwnt 

Abaent 

Alwfl 
scanty on leg 

Absent 

Plentiful. 

Shape of face 

aa 

Wedga.aliaped. 

Modified 

wedge'ahaped. 

Rounded 

wedgv-aiiaped. 

Wedgoehaped. 

Waige^ahaped. 

lUaUMlnl 

wedgeniliajied. 

Ronndad 

w«dga.«haped. 

Wedgoabaped. 

Wedgo-ebaped. 

Wedge-ehaped. 

Wadge-abaped. 

Plump 

wedge-ahaped. 

Full 

wedge-shaped. 

Full 

wedgowhaped. 

Full 

aodgeshaped. 

Modified 

wedgo-shaped. 

Modified 
wedge-riuped. 

fbmnded 
wedge shaped. 

Wedgwehapad. 

Wedgn^MfieiL 

Profile of noM 

• a. 

Negroid. 

Negroid. 

Negroid. 

Negroid. 

NfgroiiL 

Negtnid. 

NcgnmL 

Negroid. 

Negroid. 

1 

Negroni. 

Negroid. 

Negroid. 

Negroid. 

Negroid. 

Negroid. 

Negroid (not 

luonoun^X 

Negmld. 

Negroid. 

Nagroid. 

NegntkI. 

IVognathiam 

• aa 

AlaenL 

Ahamt. 

Alaent. 

Abaent. 

Abaent. 

Abmnt. 

1 Ahaant 

Abaent 

Abnsnt 

Abaent 

Absent 

Abaent. 

Absent 

Abaent. 

AbeenL 

Alaent 

Abaent 

Alawot 

Absent 

Abeeiit. 

Lipa 

aaa 

Thick. 

Thick. 

Thick. 

Thick. 

IhidL 

Ihick. 

Thick. 

Thick. 

Thick. 

Thick. 

Tbkk. 

Thick. 

Thick. 

Thick- 

Thick. 

Thick, not so 
thick aaothera. 

Thidt 

Mediunt not 
eo Ihiek aa 
No. 17. 

Thick. 

Thick. 

Bemarka... 

... 

PUtaXXVL 
Fig. 1. 

Plate XXV, 
Fig. 1. 

— 

Plate XXV, 

Fig. S. 


Son of N«k 2. 

1 

Son of Nr^ 1. 

Son of N& A 



TbiamancanM 
from Pkhang 
yeanaga 

XXVI, 
Pig. A 

1 child $ 
Plate XXVT, 
Figa. 3 and A 

Wife id No. 10. 

One child 
dead. 

Wife of Na I, 
6 childmi, 

5 d, I 9> 


Tbia roan was 
an Orang 
Beraui buf 
cute Orang 
Berlanna. 
Plate XXV, 






















Figa. 3t 4 and & 
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UEPORT ON THE ETHNOLOi^Y OF THE SOUTH-EASTERN TRUiES 
OF VANCOUVER ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

By C. Hux Tout, 

L«cal Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Tins paper contains a suminar}’ of my studies of the Sali.sh triljcs of the 
south-eastern portion of Vancouver Island, known to us untler the name of 
LKkdAKn, with additional notes on the neighbouring Cowitohin or Island 
UalkumelKm tribes. 

I have again to acknowleilge my indebtedness to tlie Government Grant 
Committee of the Royal Society for another special grant of £40. by the aid of 
which I was enabled to cover a larger field of inquiry and make a closer 
examination of the ethnology of this section of the province tlian I could otherwise 
have accomplished. 

Tlie LEkdAKn, together with the coguate tribes of the Saanich, the Clallam, 
and the Sooke, form a division apart from the rest of the Salish of British 
Columbia, and belong rather to that portion of tl»e Stock whose Imbitat lies 
immediately to the south of the International Boundary; and just as the various 
Cowitchin tribes speak of themselves collectively as the HalkOinelsm, or “ speakers 
of tiie same language," so do the tribes of this division call themselves by the term 
LKk'oilenKri, which means the same thing. By this convenient Urnu 1 shall 
hereafter call them when speaking of them collectively. In their social 
organisation and in their language they tmve, as will be seen, many interesting 
features peculiar to themselves. 

As I came in contact with the Cowitchin or Island HalkdiiielKm tribes, I took 
occasion to learn, for the sake of comparison with the mainland tribes of this 
dimion, something of the traditions and language of this group. Some of the 
results of this study will be found herein incorporated. 

The natives from whom I received must assistance in my studies of the 
LKkiiQcn, are William Jock t^^KtetXn, a lineal descendant of the old chiefs; 
SinopBn, the chief of the Esquimalt Band; and the wife of Tlioma.s James, mv 
chief infurmant on tl»e Cowitchin, llio husband and wife being of different tribes. 

1 fear the study of these tribes has been delayed too long to obtain the best 
reaulu; all the older people, versed in the knowledge and ways of the old lUys, 

have pftwed away, taking with them much valuable informaUou that will 
uow b© lo©t to lu for ©vet. 
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1 have rvcortled hen? all that a diligent care enableii me to gather concerning 
the past of the LKkufiKn. Their comparatively long contact with the wliitea, 
who settled in their midst more than a half century ago, luw mnch modilie*! their 
lives and customs i and the present generation knows hut little of Uhs life and 
conditions of its forefathera. They are by no means tl>e best rupresenUtives 
of their race; indeed, of all the Salish tribes of British Columbia, I fear tliey have 
benefited least by contact’ with a superior civilisation. Alcoholism and all that 
follows in its train have wrought sad havoc among them both physically and 
morally. Touching the former, their mortality has been appalling. From 
a strong and populous community of 8,500 souls in 1859, they have dwindleil 
down now to about 21)0, or less than one-fortieth of their former nuinlier. 
Tliey apjiear doomed to speedy extinction. In the seventeen years which have 
elapsed since Dr. F, Boas made his first reconnaissance of the Island Salish, many 
changes have taken place, especially among the LEkuhsii. Upon many ]H>ints on 
which he was able to gather information, I could learn nothing at all, those wIhj 
might have supplied the information having oil passed away. My notes in some 
points are not quite in agreement with his, particularly as to tlie local divisions 
of thu I.Ek(u)Kn; but in the main the information gatliered in 1905 lianuomses 
with tliat gathered in 1888-9, such diflbrences as e.xist being such ns might, in the 
cireumstances. be expected to occur. 


ETHXOOKArHY ASD SOCIOLOOT. 


According to my informants, the LRkiiAKn occupied the following villages 
liefore the advent of the whites and the founding of Victoria by Governor 
Douglas:— 


1. S’flSkai 

2. Sluk- I 


Cadboro' Itay. 


3. Tciikfllu, Shoal lUtp. 

4 . QsuiisKut, On the Gorge. 

5. Sk'uflfuKs, BUcocery Idand, off Oak 


Bay, 


6 . TetakatUte, Around Rota Bay. 

7. Soflls, Near Parry Bay. 

8 . Nukstlaiyum -> 

9. Tclanuk* > Beecher Bay. 

10. Tclwctsun J 

11. Sqematlitl, Etquimalt Harbour. 


After the founding of Victoria, first called Camosun, after the Indian name 
of the “rapids'* on the Gorge, the natives flocked into the harbour in great 
numbers and settled at what is now the foot of Johnston .Street They were 
known as the Swffthofl, and were composed of members of the various outside 
villagea This became a populous centre, so populous, indeed, as to inconvenience 
the colonists; and Governor Douglas induced them to cross the bay and settle on 
the other side, where there has been a mixed settlement ever since, knovm as the 
Songish Reserve." Ho also transplanteil the village of the Qsapsicm, who dwelt 
near the spot where the Parliament Buildings now stand, to Esquimalt Harbour 
where a remuant of the trite still lives. 

Dr. F. Boas classified the various divisions of the iJCkfiAKn as " geutos,** but 
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I prefer to rt^^rd tljein an septa. I can see no difference between the snlwlivision 
of the Iidand Iribee and those of the Delta tribes. This won! ytHtei had a very 
loose meaning in thin country at the time when Dr. Boas wrote, and I am not sure 
wliat he meant to convey by it. Each local gronp or sept looks upon iteelf as 
distinct from the rest, on«l believes it had a separate origin. Each claims U» Iw 
descended from a certain “ first-man,” but yet tlio individual members of the local 
group do not all reganl themselves as akin to one another, as they should if the 
local gnnip were a true gens. At any rate, if the 8ab-di\'iBions of the LRkufiEii are 
gentes, then so are also the siih-iiivisions of the Delta tribes, for they also claim 
descent erjually from " first men " in the same way. The only difference I can 
jKjrceive between the sulv-divisions of the LskunKn and those of the HalkomelKm, 
or the Sfciall or the Sk'qomic, is that the first have separate and exclusive fishing, 
hunting, root and berry-grounds, and the others liave not But this feature of the 
sociology of the LEkrifiEn I regard as the result of their peculiar social organisation 
and not os evidence of their di%'ision into gentea. 

Each local community is, or was, composed of distinct classes or castes. First 
comes the caste of the chieftains, the oflice of Hcodnuin being strictly hereditary 
among the LEkufiKn; second, the caste of tlie hereditary nobility; third, the 
caste of the untitled or Base-Folk; and fourth, that of the slaves. The lines of 
demarcation Iwtween these several classes were hard and rigid, and could not be 
broken except perha|)S in the case of the last two. Orphaned and friendless children 
were sometimes pressed into serritude and thus posset! into the slave q-W 

Tl»e sons and daughters of chiefs customarily intermarried only with those of 
their own caste, and thus a " princely ” class was maintained. In like manner nobles 
inarrietl only with nobles, and no amount of wealth in an untitled person could 
raise him to the ranks of the hereditary nobility. This is brought out in a very 
interesting manner by the creation of an interiuodiato class which formed a kind 
of houryroitit. This class was distinguished from tliat from which it sprang by a 
name of its own. This, in the LEkt'iAEn, was Nitcndhil, and the term luul literally 
the samo significance in the mind of the Indians as the word fiarrmu had in the 
minds of the French under the old r<!«gime. The Nilcuailit were men who. by 
their ability or goo<l luck, luul acquire<l wealth, by means of which in giving feasts 
an<l pollstches, they had gained a certain social standing in their tribe, but as they 
luul no “grandfathers.” no pedigrees of honourable descent, and no family or 
kin-cresU, they could not be admitted among the hereditary nobles, and so luul to 
form a sub-doss intermediate between these and the common folk. 

Tlie exclusiveness of the privileged dosses is illustrated in all their social 
fuuctions. On theae occasions the chiefs put on lofty and condescending airs, 
conversoil only witJr one another, and always formed a group aport from the others. 
The liereditary nobles foniie<! a similar second group, and the untitled or 
ooiumon-folk. a third. The NUendiit or lumwaux richu held on these occasions 
a rather equivocal iKwition, determined hugely by the condescension of the nobles 
and the degree of respect and consideration }jaid Utem by the people. 
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Tlio LKki\fiRii inetiicMl of receiving and placing their guests wus absurdly like 
that in vogue in high social functions among more sophisticated peoples. Two «ir 
more of the older noblemen stood at the entrance of the Feast (8»ainherand 
rcceiveil the visitors, inquiring their names or titles and tlioae of their fathers and 
grandfathers, and placing them accordingly—rank being determined and marke<i 
by these as distinctly as among ourselves. Each social diNusion or caste had its 
own list of names or titles, so that a person had but to give his name or that of his 
father or grandfather to show his social position and standing in his tribe. 

Among the IjtkdhKu, titular names were bestowed upon their bearers only 
when they hail reached and passe*.! the age of puberty. This was done in a very 
formal manner among the noblea 

When a fntl»er wishes to bestow one of the family names upon his son it is 
customary for him to do it in the followdng manner: ho first visits the chief ctf 
his commune and informs him of his desire and secures his consent and promise of 
assistance. A date is then fixed for the event, and invitations are sent broadcast 
throughout the neighbouring trilves. The day appointed having arrived, his 
guests come in from Uie various villages' round about. In the meantime be has 
lieen making great preparations to receive and entertain them. Large quantities 
of food have been brought together by his family and kinsfolk; the family 
tn^asure-chests have been opened and their contents set in order for distribution 
at the feast. When all is ready for the ceremony the father takes his son, 
accompanied by the latter's s^ionsnni, to the roof of the family dwelling—the 
pitch of which is exceedingly shallow and convenient for the purpose—and from 
thin vantage ground the proceedings take place. These vary to some extent from 
centre to centre, and from district to district, hut, ooumionly, the ceremony is 
«>pened by the father of the hoy dancing and singing one of the family 
dance-songs. This 8ong-<lanc8 is usually a more or less dramatic representation 
of some event, real or fancied, in the life or history of his ancestors, probably that 
which gave rise to the name he is going to bestow upon his sou. Wlwn tlw «lance 
is over a ilistrihution of blankets or other gifts is made to honour the names of 
ilie spirits of the family, it lasing held to he dishonourable to speak of or even 
mention an ancestral name publicly without making gifts. Formerly, these 
gifts were always blankets, now «ilher articles are often given. The father next 
calls about him some thirty or forty of the leading noblemen among hia guests to 
act as sponsors or witneeses of the rank his son will acquire through tlic name 
he is about to receive. Two elder men, or, preferably, two aged chiefs, who know 
his lineage and ancestry, now bring the youth forward, and. standing one on either 
side of him, the elder of the two proclaims in a loud voice to the assemble*! 
audience that it is the wish and intention of the boy’s father to bestow ujwn him 
his paternal grandfather's name or title. At this announcement those present 
express their assent and pleasure by clapping of hands and shouting. 

The name or title is then given to the youth, and another distrihution of 
blankets takes place, special care being taken to give at least one each to all the 
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formal witnesses of iho ceremony and lo the officiating elders. If the father of 
the youth be a man of wealth he will now throw other blankets among the 
common, untitled folk to be acnunblefi for. amid much excitement and fun. When 
this jiart of the ceremony is over the feasting begins. 

After the ceremony is over the youth is known by lus nowly-acqnircd name, 
though, according tr» the universal custom among the Salish, Im is never nr rarely 
called by it except on sjiecial and ceremonial occasions. 

Among the LEkdAEn and cognate tribes a man could not take his own father’s 
name, even though liis father l)e dead, the naiues of deceased persona being talmted 
among them for a whole generation. All the ancestral names were thus handed 
down in tliese tribca 

In connection with names, I may hero say tliat although I did not learn any¬ 
thing new concerning tliem, I received everywhere confirmation of the aiatements 
respecting their general significance, ma<le by “ Captain Paul" as rccordc<l in my 
last report’ 

In their marriage customs the LuktiAEn differed in some interesting features 
from the other tribes examined, and the ceremony brings out in a very distinct 
manner the pride and exclusiveness of the nobles. 

Among men of rank, marriage was. and to some extent still is, a veiy formal 
ceremonial affair, and the young people themselves were never permitted to choose 
their own matea ^Vhen a youth has arrived at marriageable age, the elders of his 
family look around them for a suitable bride for him, and his wishes are rarely, if 
ever, consulted in the matter. 

Wien they have chosen a girl they think desirable, negotiations are o{>ened 
with her parents and family. This is done by several of the suitor’s (Rckw^A) 
elder-aomen paying them a formal visit and diplomatically sounding them on the 
subject of the mamage. I f the suggestion of an alliance is not favourably receivotl, 
the matter drops at once, and no more is said upon it If, however, it is favourably 
received, no further progress can lie made at this stage, the office of the elder-women 
lieing merely to open np the negotiations, Tlie next step in the proceedings is 
taken by the EcinaA, tlmt is, the elder-men, whoso duty it is to set forth the pedigree 
and honourable descent of the suitor. 

Tliese men now pay the girl’s parents a visit, and make known to the family 
their young kinsman’s rank and standing. .Should tlie girl’s relatives be satisfied 
on these points, a day is then fixed for the Kokw&siA to come for his bride. 

^yllen the time for the ceremony of fetching the bride comes round, the family 
and frien^ of the EckwlsiA's party set off in their canoes for tlie camp or settlement 
of the bride’s father. They have, of coarse, been expected, and pre|iarations have 
been made to receive and entertain them. They take with them the etcMtldlLiootQ. 
or “ bride’s price." which the relatives and friends of the groom’s father have assisted 
him tn getting together. When the party arrives the bride’s father immediately 
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shuts and secures the door of his dwelling, round about which a large crowd has 
assembled. The groom's father now calls out to some half-dozen of the more 
. socially prominent of those present ond requests them to ask to have the door 
opened, that his son may seek his bride. They are encouraged in their service by 
gifts of blankets. These men now knock at the door, and beg the bride’s father to 
open his door to hw prospective son-in-law. For a long time he refuses to do this, 
but when this singular feature of the ceremony is over and the door is at length 
thrown open, these same men go down to tho waters edge and lift the canoe 
containing the bridegroom und dcsjUalkuvtti bodily out of the water and convoy 
it into the house of tho bride's father, llere it is set down with the youth still in 
it, and he is now supposed to remain there until Ids bride is brought an«l plncctl 
beside him. This may nut be for two or three ilays ; the higher his s^Kdal nink, 
however, tlie shorter the time of waiting. When the time of probation is over, tlio 
bride’s fattier calls two elder-women of his family to him and bids them take tlie 
briile to tho groom. This they do, and place her in tlie canoe with him. Ho then 
instructs them to place food before the youth. A large quantity of food is then 
placoil Iteforv tho young man, who eats a little and sends tho rest to his friends, 
who luive l<oen waiting outside. This is tin* ocutrnl feature of tlie oeroniony, und 
tho girl is now his wife. Those present in the house clap their hands and shout 
their approval of the proceedings. Tho groom now presents the “ bride-price ” to 
the girls father, who shares it with his friends. These in return now moke presents 
to the bride, and shortly after the canoe is carried back to the water, and the 
gathering breaks up, and the visitors return to their owii village. This closes tho 
first part of the marriage ceremony. Before, fiowover, the ceremony is complete, a 
return visit has to lx? paid by the bride's family and friends. This usually takes 
place aliout one moon after the return of the groom to his own village. He is busy 
during this period making preparation for the reception of his father-in-law. Tlie 
latter comes in duo time laden with gifts of food and blankets. One side of the 
dwelling is given over to the visitors, the regular inmates occupying the other. All 
the friends of the groom have been inrited for the occasion, and a great feast lius 
lieen prepareil. 

When all is ready and tlie guests all present, the groom rises in his place and 
8oy.i to his own friends, - Before you may eat this food, so generously provided by 
my father-in-law, I must iiay for it,” “ Tliat is right and proper," respond they, 
- only don’t delay, for we are hungry and wishful to begin.” With this the groom* 
turns to his fatiier-iu-law and publicly thanks him for his gifts, “ But,” says he, 
“ 1 cannot accept them without making a return to you." He then counts tho 
presents of his father-in-law and sets a generous value upon Utem. He now makes 
a return in kind, of equal or greater value, which the father-in-law accepts. When 
this is dono he says again to his father-in-law, “ 1 am still in your debt; I owe 
something to the canoes by which you brought me your present. The sails of the 
canoes were very serviceable ; pmy take five dollars on account of each sail. The 
lioiling cups, too, were useful, for without them the food would have been injured. 

Vou XXXVII. V 
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Here are two dollars each for tlie Iwiling-cnpe. The paddles, too, must not be 
forgotten; withont them you could not have got here Take one dollar each for 
the paddles. For the canoes themselves I ask your acceptance of twenty dollars 
each, and for tlte {rnddlera five dollars each. 

" Now, I would like to make yon a present yourself. You are now my father- 
in-law, and it is fitting for yoiir daughter's IiiisImukI to remember her father. Here 
is one hundreil dollars ; pray take them for yourself and this hundred for your wife.” 

This generous distribution of money or its equivalent has been much appre¬ 
ciated by the recipients of the presents, and has also given great siitisfactiou to the 
groom's friends. His position os a great man is well ussuretl from this time onwanl. 
The distribution of presents over, the feasting now Itegims. This is customarily kept 
up. acoouqioniod with games anil iloncing, for several daya Tlie longer the period 
the greater the event and the higher the honour ami social prestigii of the groom. 

Of the otlier social customs of the LEk'ofienEfi I was able to gather little of 
interest, so complete has liecn the disintegration along these lines. The ohl-timo 
“ secret societies" have apparently wholly passwl away, and 1 could learn nothing 
reliable oonceming them. 1 n their dwellings, dress, and food, the I.Kk'onenRn ch«ely 
resembled the Delta .Salish and their Cowitchiu neighbmirs. 

Linguistics. 

As far as I am aware, no attempt has been mode to set forth the grammatical 
structure or dialectical peculiarities of the LEkdflKii speech. Though having a few 
features in common with the neighbouring HalkOmclEm, it belongs to a totally 
different linguistic group. A]Mirt from the cognate tribes, the Saanich, the Clallam 
and the Sooko, its aflinities link it with the Salish tribes of the opposite shores of 
North Washington rather than with any others in British Columbia. It may be saiil 
to fonu witli the Clallam and the Lummi of Puget Sound, a distinct sub-linguistic 
group calleil by the Songish about Victoria the LEk'uflunEfi speech ; the tenu 
signifying in IjtkAflKu wlut * HolkOmelicm ” does in the Stdiu or Fruser Jtiver 
apeecli —“ one and the same language." 

Its most noticeable feature in comparison with the otlier British Columbian 
Salish dialects is a strongly n.’malised ft. It has a feature also in common with the 
Silatlumn presented in my last report* Many of its verbs end in n, only os a rule 
they are here nasalised. This n is tho equivalent of the commoner m of tlw otlier 
dialccta Throughout tlie vocabulary n nasalised or otherwise, replaces the m of 
tlie HalkumelKm ; thus:— 

Llk'oftenKA. HalkOmelEni. 

alufi, Aoww; hasEfi, lo snneze ; liUinu, Aouar; husuu, lo ; 

kettle; evjtlKH, to ticJde; ’m\mn, lettU; fiolKai, to fickle; 

stelofi, tong ; sikdfi, fo vtuh onndf. stelEm, tong; soQKm, to toutli onetdf^ 

Otlier examples may be seen in the vocabulary. 
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Another peculiarity is the use of the particle ko in verbal constructions. It 
corresponds to the pa of the Island HalkdntelBiu, and like it, though it may some* 
times have a definite meaning and force, may often lie left out without apparently 
affeoting in any way the sense of the phrase or sentence. Niuuerous examples 
of its use are given below in the native texts 

The indeterminate character of the vowels is as marked in LKk'ofienEft as in 
the other dialects examined. This applies equally to long and short vowels. 


a, as in English hat. 


PUONOtXXSY. 

VowtU. 

i, as in English pin. 


a .. 

„ father. 

I .. 

„ pigw. 

a - 

„ all. 

o „ 

„ pond. 


„ gnat. 

6 t. 

„ tone. 

0 „ 

„ pen. 

u „ 

„ but. 


« Ikey- 

« H 

„ boot. 


K, obscure vowel as in English Jhtcrr ; • written alwve the line, a vowel sound 
which sometimes follows Uie palatised k’ and is only partially articulated. 

Diphthongs. 

ai, OB in aide ; au, as in caw ; oi, as in hail. 


Consarututs, 

h, as in English, 
k „ „ 

k', a strongly palatised or " clicked ** k, 
intermediate between our k and g, 
tl, an explosive palatised L 

l, as in English mostly, but interchanging with n in the mouths of some 

speaken. 

m, as in English. 

w w 

fl, a strongly nasalised a, equal to ng. 
p as in English. 

p', no equivalent in English, a kind of semi-mute, semi-sonant 
8, as in English. 

t „ n 

W „ „ 

y - 

q, as in e& in loch in brood Scotch. 

0 , approximately as irA is uttered in North Britain. 

Y 2 
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B. as in the German ith^ 

0, as in English 

Ic, as cA in the word ehureh. 

ts, as iu English. 

kw, as i/u in tlie word quantity. 

The comma sign ' written above the line, indicates a pause or hiatns usually 
caused by the elision of a voweL When placed at the end of a word it indicates 
that the final letter is uttered with stresa 

Aceeut. 

Accent in Lltk'oftenKA appears to follow the same laws nn iu the i>ther Sallsh 
dinitHits examine<l. 


, Number. 

« 

Number iu LKk'ofleiiKA is distinguished by reduplication, epenthesisor diuresis. 
Tliis rule applies equally to nouns, adjectives and substantive verlis. Tims :— 


smeyis, a deer. 

smEmegis, deer. 

siutqu. a dog. 

skaliqa, dogs. 

okwoa, <1 panther. 

okwEloa, panthers. 

cepan, a knife. 

clIepKn, knives. 

ck'wum, an axe. 

okwtlkwlkwum, axes. 

stekeu, a hone. 

stalakeu, horses. 

sfUifiyit, a stone. 

sfiBldfiyit, stones. 

k’dfii, maiden. 

k'alafii, maideiu 

Bweska, man. 

suw^a, vun. 

kiclema {one), dirty. 

kKkKlema {settral). 

kw'stlaloq {one) old. 

kw stlilaloc} (seirra/). 

Kqatl-sKn. J am sick. 

Ksqul(|atl-tlta, w are siek. 


XHminntites. 

knife, cepan. 

tittle knife, cKlacepEn. 

OM, ck’wum. 

„ axe, ckokweakwum. 

hone, stekeO. 

„ horse, stElakafatL 

stone, sftafijit. 

smalt stone, sftKlaflEafiit. 

deer, smeyis. 

faun, smiwdtL 

dog, skaqa. 

puppy, skiqdtL 

panther, ckwdo. 

euh, ckwddtL 


Gemier. 

We find a grammatical gender of a kind in Lsk ofiensfi as in some of the other 
Salish dialects. It is confined to certain demonstratives, particularly those used to 
indicate Uie lliird person, thus, teiia, that, he. and eii. that, At. Again, iu tlio 
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poBsesaive pronoun* when compounded with demonstrative particles, a Himilar 
distinction is made; but it must bo clearly understood that no genderal distinction 
is made in the pronoun proi>er, only in tl»e locative or demoustmtivo |>*rticles 
attached to it, for when those are absent so is the genderal distinction. 


Personal Pronouns. 

Of these we find the usual three classes, via., the Independent, tlie Copulative 
or Enclitic, and the Incorporative. 


I, me, tisa. 
thou, thee, nukwn. 
As, tsaa. 
she-, 8(L 


Indepemlent Pronouns. 

we, vs, tIfliflKtI. 
you, nukwelio. 



^ nEiietlia. 


This is the common form, A Selective or empliatiu form is iised at Limes, 
This differs from the common form by having the demonstrative jiarticlc “ tfa added 
to it, thus: tfa dsa tia, tlhiAltl, etc. 


Copulative Pronouns. 

I, -sEn. we. -UUu 

thou, -sAg-teC' or toL you, -sOghila, tcvhala. 

Tliese are the common forms used in direct statements; tlie conditional forms 
are somewhat different as n»y be seen from a study of the verbs. The secondary 
forms in the second person are those commonly employed with transitive verba, 
-sog being the trommou form for subetanlive verbs. 


Incorporative Pronouns. 

I will help you, kwKuuABsKu aa. 

„ „ him, 0 kwEnaAssRn sii tsuu Dili. 

Thou wilt help me, kwKuaiiBsg a& 

„ „ „ him, kwEnaAKt tsau nftl. 

ir* will help him, A EtlAiAKtl sa kwKudAEt tsau nftU 

.. „ thee, „ „ . kwHiaAKsK 

„ » you. n u » kwKuAAniBliala. 

lie will help me, tsau iiill sii kwKndAKs. 

» » «•, « w - kwKnAAeUAEtl. 

„ „ thee. „ „ » kwKmiAttK, 

„ H y«>M. .. .. n kwnnlAKslhlla. 

They will help me, 0 nKnStlia sa kwEneAn 
„ „ thee, „ „ kwEncfiEsK. 

u you, „ , kwBnQfiEsidiala. 
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You trill help ut, kwRiiaAEtafiKt1-6dQ-hala. 

you had beiler help us, ei EnasiuQ-hola kwEnaftKtAfiEtl. 

„ K »i<^ unalia ala kwEoaiiSL 
I set thee, 6 k'wEn-al-aEo. 

„ yon, 0 k'wEu-^-sEii-hjthLi 
„ them, 0 k*vrEn-ct-SEn tsau nEot-llia. 

„ Am, 6 k*wEn-et-8En tsau nltl 
T^ou seest me, 6 k-wEn noausuag, or, IrwEni-auag. 

„ „ us, 6 IrwEn nofiutl kO, or, 6 k’WEn-ct-al-g. 

„ „ him, u k'wEn-otESQ kO, or, k'wEnOg Irwsag. 

You saw me, 6 yi-k'WEueag hilla, or, 6 yE k'wEo esEag liaio. 

1 ou see me, b k'wEn noAus kO Iiila. 

„ „ us, 6 wu k'wKnAtaAutloBQ. 

You saw us coming, 6 yK k'wEnctalagusg. 

„ „ them „ o k'wKnetsg kO tsau uEnclIiu. 

}Ye see you, 0 wil k'wEn nOtIta. 

„ „ him, „ „ nOtlta tsau nitl. 

„ „ them, „ „ „ „ DEnetlia. 

He sees im, 0 wc k'wEntEAtlta kd, or, d ys k'wEutEAlIta. 

„ „ in«, 0 k*w’Ba(iflU8 kO. 

„ „ you, kwll k'WRntaftEa ko. 

„ „ thu, kwtl k'WEnonsQ kO. 

I like thee, nE-atle-aOQ. 

„ you, nE-stIc>80gEnEkwclia. 

We tike thee, atle-tltas kO(E)nukwa. 

„ „ Atm, sUe-Uta kd taau nItL 

» M atl^tltA nukwclia. 

,. „ them, „ „ nEnetlia. 

Thou nicest me, nukwa stlu to usa. 

Thou likest us, nukwa atlC* Ua EtIftiAEtl. 

„ „ Atm, „ 8tlt>8 tsau nitl 

It will be seen that in the latter verb " to like," little, if any, inourporalion of 
the pronoun takes place. It will also be olwert'od how diflerent thu incorporativo 
forms in this dialect are from those in the dialects examined before, 

Potststirt iVonoMiM. 

Of these, there are two forms, the General and the Selective, thus : _ 

General Form. 

my father, nE-man. 
thy „ un(E)aian. 

his „ man-8, 

ottr „ man-tlto. 

„ uu mun-hila. 
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Selective Forui. 
my fathor, tisi nK man. 
lliy M tEn (a) man. 

hi* B taiia utana. 

our „ tia man-tlta. 

your „ lED (a) man-h/Ua. 

LoeeUitt Poontstice Form*, 

Hiese (litTer fmtu the aiiuple poascaaives by having a locative particle added 
U> tlioin. Tlieae particlea have a formal gender, and thna diatingniah between 
niaaculino and feminine objecta, thus:— 

Object praent anti vurible. 

MaacuUne Form. 
uiy (Uy, tfa uK-a^io. 
thy „ tIa nu-slkuqa. 
hi* „ tia aljiatjaa. 

Feminine Form. 
my tloy, ala nK-aluiqa. 
thy B an-a|pi(ia. 
hi* „ ala afuiqua. 


O^et precent but invisible to upeakcr. 

Maaculine Form. 
father, kwta nK man. 

thy „ kwla uu (a) man. 

his „ M maua. 

our „ „ mantita. 

your „ „ m (u) man hala. 


Feminine Form. 
my mother, kw’ala ns-tan. 

thy „ „ im-tau. 

Au B tana. 

tmr „ „ taiwllta. 


your 


iin>tan-hala. 


Object aUent and invisible to speaker. 
Moacnline Form. 
my father, kw’aa nK man. 
thy „ kw's un (a) man. 

our „ kw’aa mantita. 

your „ kw*8 En (a) roan halo. 
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Feminine Form. 

my mother, tllsa nRtan. 
thy „ tiEson tan. 

OUT „ tlssS tantita. 

your „ tiBson tan h^la. 

Substantive Possessive Pronoun* 

mine, nKakwa. ours, akwatlta. 

thine, onakwa. yours, nnskwa bila. 

Am, akwaa. their, akwaa taau nKnetlia. 

It or this is mine, nBskwa tla. 

„ „ thine, nnskwa tla. 

0 . ours, tla skwatita. 

It It yours, tla nnskwa htlla. 

This is mine., ncti nEakwa tla. 

„ thine, netl unakwa tla. 

Tlieao substantive forma arc occasionally used with the object to cni])hu»iso 
the owncnhip, thus:— 

This is my house, netl 6 nEskwa ulaA. 


Refiexire Pronouns. 
self, kwAnetiiq. 

Indefinite Pronouns 

anybody, everybotly, aanfo. 
no-body, auinasan. 


toko t san t 

who is that t nitl yuqatcK san T 
who are you t uiikwa san T 
who did or made that t tuq san 
Atois tc£ f 

whole that t stall itcK? 
whose f tAq san f 


Intrrrogntixe Pronouns 

whose is that t tuq san 4toK 7 
whose house u that t tuq san &toe ^eA 7 
what I staA 7 

what do you iwifU / staA kwEn's Stic 7 
nr, stoA a’tcE kw’s stle 7 
whieh t tnqein 7 

wkieh do you want t tnqem unstlA 7 


which man / tnqein avr^Kka 7 


Simtk-Easttm Tribe* of Vancouver Jtland, Hritith Columbia, 
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XUMERAlS. 


Class nunierals abound in ihis dialect, as in the others examinwl. The simple 

or absolute forms are as follows 




1 n^tsa. 

20 tsailqkwus. 


2 tc&a. 

21 

etsa nitsa. 


3 tl^. 

30 tlailqciL 

• 


4 fioa. 

40 n&^6i. 


5 tlskitois. 

50 tldkutsEllciL 


6 t'qEii. 

60 t'squfiEtlciL 


7 tslkwis. 

70 tstilr* Etlca. 


8 i’&is. 

80 t’&isEtlcii. 


9 tuqoq. 

90 tiiqoqEtloa. 

10 upin. 

100 nii'tofl(w)itc. 

11 apEn etsa n^tss. 

1000 apinitc. 



Class Numerals. 




PeraoM*. 


1 natsa. 

4 AesuIa. 


2 tcas& 

5 tlkutoala. 


3 tlKqola. 

6 t’quAala. 




10 upEnalii. 



Camu, *hip», etc. 

Loitff round thing*, a* 
poles, He, 

Sound things, as stones, 
vwnrg, etc. 

1 

tiEtsakwEtl. 

snEtsamita. 

liEtsakwituq. 

2 

AEOakwKtl. 

c’ta’omita. 

toBsalitoQ. 

3 

6 tlctloq. 

stluqamita. 

tlEqalitoq. 

4 

6 noflus. 

Rftisamits. 

AEsalitoQ. 

5 

tlakais. 


apEn^toQ. 

10 

S 4 pKn. 

sEpEnamits. 



Hat*. 

House*, 

Trees, 

1 

nEtsIwok. 

nEtsadtoQ. 

mEtceEtltc. 

2 

tcndwok. 

sdfitoQ. 

tc’seEtltc. 

3 

tloq(w)iwok. 

tl^tOQ. 

— 

5 

tlukutos&wok. 

- 

— 

10 

EpEnlwoIc 

BpanotoQ. 

BEpEiieEtltc. 
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pAinrnvK Numkralk. 
half, all icuii. 


DaJTBIBUTIVES. 

one foth, tiEUsiUy^. thru each, tleoqtuQ. 

tu>o „ tcBBatriq. fottr „ fiustQQ. 

ten each, upsntuQ. 


Ordinals. 

Jirat, e tltciiU. third, or muUUe, or inside, C hIuakiI. 

»mml, 6 ^'ist^Rtl. laet, e Ukw&wai). 

It is iiit«re8Uti}{ to not4> that the particle e is in tliis «iiak‘ct onipluyed with 
onlinals and also with some of the class numerals, such as canoes, sliips, etc. In 
tlie Stlatlumn dialect we find it entering into the formation of the Oistributives. 
Tlie use of identical particles or terms in dilTorenl ways is one of the most inter* 
esting features of the Solisb language. While revealing tlie common origin and 
unity of the various dialects, notwithstanding their gvncml diversity of form and 
structure, it shows also the plastic informal condition the language must have been 
in before these dialects arose. 


AdVEHIIIAL NUMEKAIiL 

OHOf, nKtsailq. thriee, tlcq(w>aU. 

tuner, suftsaH. four limes, flEsall. 

ten times, apKndtl. 


Vkkim. 

The metluKl of inflecting the Verb in LKk'obeuKfl is the same os thatobserve«l in 
the other Salish dialects examined. A regular past is fomicsi by nilding lA to the 
present stem, usually between the atom ami tlie pronominal element. This la is 
probably the ns or fs of the HalkomelKtn ilialccts. The simple future is fonued by 
adding to the verb stem the particle ad. This also is probably a mo<lified form of 
the tea or te», the future particle of tlie HalkdmelEm dialects. This similarity is 
noteworthy. It is the.first time that wo ha\'e found the signs for the “ future" 
alike in any two of the dialects; heretofore we have met with a diflerent form in 
dialect examined, and that in dialects more closely rolateil to one another than 
is tlie LxlroftenRA with the HolkomolEni. 


South-S<ut<m Tribes of Kunoounr Island, British Columbia. 
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/ aw* sick, BHqiitlatl*»Kii. 
Ihou art sick, Baqatlatl-8d<j. 
hs is side, Bsqiltlatl ta^ 
she „ n 


Substantive Vekb. 

Present Tense. 

sick, Esqatlatl. 

.car. Me, | 

1 Bsqdtlatl-tlta. 

( Bsqulqutl-sdg huLi 

Bsqiitlatl „ „ 


they are sick, EnqiUIatl tsau iiEulUia. 


Aorist. 

I was sick, Bsqatlatl-la-BKii. vwe E8qnlq«ill-lil-tlta. 

thou wast sick, BsqatUtl-lii soQ. Jfou » m l»qiitlntl-la-«6Q*li4la. 

we were sick, KqutlaU-lu-tlta. „ .. Bsqulciatl-la-BOii-liilla. 

Tlic plural forms are optional; tlm speaker uses either, though tlie Esqulqatl 
form is the more idiomatic. In the Sooko dialect the singular form is always 
" Esqatl.** Tlio duplication hero soon seems to lie peculiar to the LEkdflEii. 


There is a socoudary past which answers pretty nearly to our “ jicrfoct [suit, 
thus:— 

/ Mavf been sick, khi-lii-aKn-sqdtlatL 

thou hast been eiek, klu-lu-sOq-aqiitlall. 

or. hart been tick, kla-la-tlta-sqatlatl, or, Bsqulqall. 

you „ „ kljl-ld-s6g-s«pitlatl-l»lla, or, B8qul(|Btl-huIu. 

From the native texts given lielow, it will bo seen tliat the jiarticle kH is 
largely used in verbal constructions. It is diihcult to render this into English, as 
we have no equivalent for it. Its use is idioniutio in the LKk oftenKA, and its 
absence does not, at least in many instances, aflect tlw lueaiiiug of the sentence 
It answers to the - pa" ol the Island HalkOmelKui. a particle wholly absent in Uio 
Fraser River dialects of tliis linguistio group. 

Future Tense. 

I shall be sick, EB<iatlatl-eKn sa. toe shall be sick, Ksqatlatl-tlU sit. 

thou wilt be side, „ -soQ sa. you will » » i» soq-hdla sa. 

, Conditional Forms. 

I think I am going to be side, Esqatlatl-yuq-sEii-sa. 
when lam side, kwKOB Bsqatlatl UL 
if lam side, kwE osqatlatl-En. 
when thou art side, kw’s Eii-Esqatlutl la. 
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if tJiou art tick, kws ERqatUtl-OQ. 
when VK are eiek, kvr’s BSqnlqatl-tUa liL 

if VI VI w kWK M w 

when you „ „ kw’a En-EaquIqatl-la-Itila. 

if „ „ „ kwE Bsqalqatl-hAla. 

DuMative Forms. 

I may he siek, Iwa kO E8f]atIaU>8En aa. 

KW . „ „ „ E8quIqatI(E)tlta nil. 

Negative Form*. 

I am not siek, ails-sEn BMi4tIatI. 
tee are „ ada-tlta KHquIqatl. 


Interrogatiix Form* and lieplies, 

Are you siek f EaqdtlatlBsTiQ ? 

{Yes)J am sick, Eaqiitlntl-sEu. 

Is he siek f BHq<ltIatl-a tSM ? 

(Yes) he is siek, BHiatlatl taaa or.Eaqatlatl ku taao. 

There is nothing the matter with me, adEna iiKckweudtI. 
f am often siek, Olyia kw’aiinKu Esqdtlatl. 

N.B.—In aoDie of LBk'oAenEfi dialects, the singular form uf tlris word is qall 
or acjalL Tito funn here given ia clearly a duplicated one. 


I am hungry, kw'tlkwc-aKii. 

thou art hungry, kw’tlkwe-EaOq. 

he ia „ „ ifa (or, Umn 0 nftl.) 

ire fire „ „ -tlta. 

you are „ „ EsOgh^la. 

ihey are „ „ taaa d nEnftlia. 

/ am tail, lluk*tatl-BEii kd. 
thou art tall, Uuk'tatl adg ku. 
we are tall, tl&lak*tatl-llta kd. 

you „ nKkwelia tlAluktatl ku, or, U&luk'tall-aog-kala k& 


Active Verb. 

It will be seen from the following tliat tlie copulative pronoun for ihia i^lnua 
of verba liaa in Uio second poraou a totally difTcrent form from tliul uaed witli 
anbetantivo verlw. 



South-KaMrm Tribr* of Vaucouixr Island. British Columhia. 
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PrtserU Tense. 


/ strike, ctcat-sin. 
thou strikest. ctcut*tcP. 
he, or she strikes, ctcut-BR. 


ctcat, strike, 

m strike, ctcnt-tltn. 

you strike, cUiut-tce-hilo, 

they strike, ctcut-Ks (UaiawnEnftlin). 


By n.ldinK ko to the alxive. vre ^et tJm wiuivident of the HolkOnalKiu e-t«im- 

kwttkwoC. 1 am sirikin}?. thus:— 

ctcut'SKn ko, I am striking. 


Byenl^itituUnK kwa for ko we get the e<iuivalcnt of the Halkfiin.IlKu, n.-tHBi- 
kwitkwot, I slnuk, thnu:— 

clcut-8Kn kwa, / stmek. 


Past Tense. 

Aorist. 

I struck, ctout-hi aOi. 
toe struck, „ tlto. 

I teas strikit^, otcut-lA-sKU kO. 
we totrt striking, ctcot-lA*tlta ko. 

By prefixing 6 to the above, we get lujothor hinn, tlniR 
6 ctcat-l4*8Kn ko, I v>as striking. 

This form may be calle«l the Respomtive Past. It ta that commonly cmployc<l 
ill anaweriug qucaliona. 


Future Tense. 

I shall strike, ctcut-sKii ail 
we shall strike, cteut-tlta aii. 

By adding 6 and k6 to the aimplo future, a aecoudary form ia oi.tained. It 
aceniH to bo iwod only in answer to questions: will you strike itl and may 
therefore be termeil the Responsive Future. All the Salisli tlialecte seem to use 
forms in reply to questions which differ more or less from those use«l in direct 

speech or statement. 

Imperative Forms. 

strike! hai-tce^itentI 
strike you I ctcut-tce 1 
strike now ! cutcikitcut 1 
strike you (pin.)/ ctcut-tcA-h^la! 
let ms strike if / tfiQ fisutoQ ctcut 1 
let us strike it now ! t6Qo utliiffistl M>Q ctcut 1 
tdoe utlAlfiEtlta ctcut I 

if tt • ^ 
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Negative Forms. 

I strike not, aAa-gEn-otcut. tre striJce not, aiU-tlta-ctcut. 

thou etriixst not, aiia-aoQ-ctcut. you ttrUce not, al^-euQHintic't’liila. 

he etrikes not, aAa<‘tciURH. they strike not, aiia-cU!i!itR8. 


Past Jnelefnitr. 

I didn’t strike it, ada-sKn-kwa-aeclout 
«« didn’t strike it, aiia>tlta-kwa-8ratcat. 

Past Definite. 

I haven’t strud: it, aua-aEn-aeotcut. 
we haven’t struck it, ada-tlta-sT-otcut. 

Future. 

I sJmU not strike it, ada-aKu-sa-ctout. 

IM shall not strike it, ada-tlUi>8a<ctcut. 
thou wilt not strike it, ada-aii-aoQ^tctiL 
you will not strike it, aiia-si-aoQ-hAla-ctcut. 

. Negative. Imperative. 

don’t strike it, ada-sOg ctcut* 
don’t strike me, ada-aOg cuto'a. 


Conditional Forms. 

ui kwK etcut-Kn, if J strike. 

„ „ -6q, if thou strike^ 

H. M -B8. if he, she strike. 

M -Ktita, if we strike, 

n „ -<jQli4la, if you stiike. 
when J strike, kwKnKa kw’tl otcat liL 
when we struck, kw’tl ctcut-la-tIta-kG. 

•rA«» iPf shidl strike, kw’tl otcut-Uta kO. 


Desiderative Forms. 

/ wish I had struck it, ctcut*]. uk-aKn-ala. 

I wish we had struck it, otcut-yuk-tlU-ala. 

I vfish I eould drike it, nK-stle kwinss oteat. 

/ iruA «* eould strike it, uK-stlC* kw’a ctcut-tita. 


Svwth-EatierH Triba of Vanwuvtr Inland, British Columbia. 
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InUrrogative Forms. 
ctcutB8-«yuQ t did he hit at 
ctoutEs ko, he did. 
ctcutBBoQ ? did you hU Ut 
ctcut BKn k6 ,1 did. 
ctcutEiog ml urill you hU at 
otciit'SCa m k6, / viJl. 


lUnUite Forms. 

A^iitoEtc-sEn, I am repeat ftUy striking a. 
6^itcEtc-tlta, mare „ » 

{voitctB*. hr u M 


Rtspontire Form of Sa%ne., 

a-Ua-«En o cilcEUJ (yes), I am reiteattdly striking «/. 
o citc’tc’sng, keep m striking a, 
o ctcut-el-tlta k6, m struck rack other. 
ada-aOQ citet', don’t drike a. 
tHWcREt e kwaat, pleasr don't strike tt. 

Passive Voice Forme. 

Accidental Action. 

I am struck, citc-noft-aEu. 
thou art struck, oito-uoA-8o<). 
he is struck, citc-nofl*aB teaa. 
she is struck, cite-noft-sE sa. 

Purposive Action. 

I am struck, ctcut^fi-sKn. 
vie are struck, otcut*ofi*t]ta. 

By prefixing fi-tli to the above, another tense » formed, which may be termed 
the Immediate Past. Thus: 

i>thl-sEn cite nufi, I am struck. 
il-tiu-tita cite noft, w are struck. 


Past Tense. 

Accidental Action. 

I tnu druek, oitc-noft-li-sm ko. 
vot wen druek, cito-nofl*la-Uta ko. 
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Poet Tenee, Purpoeive Actiotu 

/ teas ttruek, ctcut-ofi-li-sKn ko. 
i« were atrvek, ctcut-ofl-la-tlta kd. 

Future Tenet, 

I thull be ttruek, oiU:-nofl-8Kn>8fL 
loe thuU he ttruek, citc-noii-tlta-aS. 

I thaU ttrike mytetf (if I tio tixat), ciUj-nonet-aOi sL 

Comlitiomtl Forma. 

If I awi atnuk, kwE oitc-En. 

If me «>r ttruek, kwK citc-Ktlto. 

Fajatirt Pormt. 

I am not ttruek, aiia-sKn secitc. 
lOf are not ttruek, aua-tita a^tc. 

I mat not ttruek, arta-U-sBii secitc. 

* we were not ttruek, aiia-la-tlta secitc. 

I ahnll not be ttruek, a6a-sBii sii cite. 
we thall not be ttruek, uiia-tlta sd cite. 

MiteeUaneout Phratet, 
what it that / Rtafi yu lltoE ? 
a atone, tsK sflanil. 
it it a atone t Bilanit^ ? 
it it a atone. sAanit ku. 
which done f tuqein fitcE sfiunit T 
what kind of a done f slafi tltoE utl sAanitEti? 
a btaek done, nEkdiiti sflonit. 
it that a btaek done ! 6 nEkeRq-a k6 tcK aflnnit f 
on a done, utaa sfluit. 
under the done, klitcflawKil ata^ sAanit. 
it it H goal done, gi kO sAaniL 
one dog, nEtsekwus (s)^a). 

/MX) dogt, tcEsekwuB (skiqa). 

Mo dogt, aiiena skiiqa. 
dogt, skiilaqa. 

a*jf dogt, mulr“ BkintneA Bfu^a. 

dogt, AttA skiqa. 
few dogt, aAa sAuA. 


Snulh-EntUrn Tribt* of VanebHvrr fsland, Jtniish Cotumbia. 
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rijhi ear, tsi mioi. 
ir/i ear, tsukwiien. 
both eare, tMKdtoan. 
right qfe, Hwi'mMes. 
left ege, tsokuallfi!. 

AfrfA eyen, cwctculBs, 

right hand, 8(<iinEliM{i;ii, flvtuvkwuiu, 

It^ hawl, tsEkwilyuH. 

both handtf, sutcvds. ^ 

right foot, saiuluiusin. 

left foot, Ui^waaiti. 

both fret, tHCtcasin. 

thi» hoK»e, tla aloft. 

that house, taiui aloft. 

these houses, tla iiluloft. 

* those houses, iilalofl. 

1 watU some unter, oEstle kw’s kwi. 

N.B. — Tliia word “ want," “ wish,” " like,” is one of the m«wt constant of all 
the’Salish terms. It has the same form in all the dialects examined, and is always 
conju{^tetl with the pronominal forms ns, etc. It is perhaps the best test word 
of this linguistic stock. 

J am thirsty, caciisKn. 

I want some food, nEstIc kwa setlun. 

I am hungry, tlutCEsRii. 

The moon will rise soon, tuQtcilel oiyftna kwan tsE tiskalto. 

trho is that / netl StcB san tsiia 1 

give me some imtsr, smites kwukwa stdftia. 

make up the fire, tcuk kO a&to. 

one tree, snsts estltc* (skE])i]Kndq)i 

two trees, uste's ectitc’. 

M smalt tree, usiuemsn eStlto*. 

small trees, usmelsmsu eStltc’. 

lots of trees, fiufi sksIkslalKnftq. 

all trees, muk'* skslkslalsnftq. 

far trees, auskwsn estltc'lU skslillEnuq. . 

one house, uitaaiitft«^. 

two houses, safltog. 

many houses, ftufi aliiloft. 

small houses (klakldka, small), aaloA. 

large house, tenkafttuQ, tcuk* aloft. 

large houses, tcuk aliiloft. 

a good man, oi swesko. 

Voi- xxxvri. y 
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he is a good man, ui swcEka tT 0 oTtl. 

I am working, tce-sEn ko. 

he matU it with a knife, 0 cpflKtEn tEsgtccs. 

/ am etrad: with a ttone, ts’^tufi-sEn utsa sfianit. 

it is going to rain, tluniwi yoq sii. 

it is John’e dog, tuQ Jo/in skitqo. 

we hare some horees, tc’steKketi'tlta. 

mg dog is white, kws (or tcE) iiE ptik*. 

gour dog is black, kw'8(&}un8(^ia nEk'^]. 

come with me, EniltcE ^uwa. 

bring me. the dog, Enai'ujtcG tEU skaqa. 

girt me the dog, iSlaatct* tEn sfusqa. 

it is tlaudg, Ecgnaiiwis. 

are gou hnngrgl k'Witiyuo ? 

I am h ungry, k'wU k waiyisEn. 
are gou cold t tsutlnAasQ ? 

/ am told, tsatiu&BEn. 

did gou shoot a deer t tcEtluuuk*a80 iik anieyis 7 
it is John, 5 nitl ku John. 

he said I was a bad man, nquu kw^nis skaas swoKka. 

when you come in shut the floor, asQ Ena nuwcluA Ouatkuto BE sail 

these horsa are black, tiu steEkga nsk'cEq. 

those men are old, tsau iiEnutlia sELlirH|. 

those girls are beautiful, taiia kuftkuAitco] alv. 

those women are uglg, taati iiEnotlia kiilkulatoa. 

I have a dog, to'slicaqa-sEn. 
hare a dog, tc'skiu^n-awa. 

gou ami I have a dog, mok** s^uko to’ kwa ftkuqo, 

we. hart souu horses, uto’ stvEkefi-Uta takO 

he has same horses, Oto* steEkeu U> nltL 

mg dog is black, tTa nDtl^qa nEk'cEq. 

gour dog is white, kw’s unsloTu iinskaqn puk*. 

his dog is white, tia (or kw’sii) 6 nitl akiuiaa puk*. 

our house is old. kw’tl adloq tl tUuA. 

my hat is on the ground, tc' uESCCEsauk be sauktE. 

1*7 u under a stone, tltcalawutl utai sAaiiit 
it is in the box, BaiuuiwEtl nUu k'liiyakua. 
iMor me, EstiwEtl a Aai. 

a stone will sink in the water, taa sAanit U'EltcKlAeatuA aa utsa kwft. 
eome with me, BndtcK e snwa Aaa. 
eome home with me, EnatcK tak'" t'auwa liaii. 
go with him, gom'toB i*a(iwn staao. 

/ will go with gou now, yBBKusa usuwa unukwu ktiao yoA. 
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/ loUt go with yw Uhmonvw, yvam sa esQwa unukwa kwdJcwiilcilia. 

/ weiit with you yesterday, yila sEn kw'cuntil unukwa loilakKtL 

tft MS go now, beista kw’Uyiatlta. 

let MS all go, lieiata yitlta 0 muk** slfya. 

Ut us go tmjether, hvista 0 yskwEiitiil. , 

let us hitUd a house, hdista tciitcutwaA. 

let us eat U all, fiasta n muk'*. 

the moon is bright, nuqwofyua Bii tl'kEltc. 

the day is Hear, tfa Anuk yaiyufi. 

it is fine, ei akwutciL 

hs is making a fire, tcukww tsm 

make up the. fire, QonatcE tuukusK. 

light the fire, tcitkusK. 

give me the home, Koauq stekciL 

/ ran ride, BBtcoiit aEn nntzcloil. 

I can swim, kla sEn ko stcuat tufioft. 

are you cold t tsallufi E»dQ 1 

no, / am not cold, ai'ia sEn tadtluiL 

yes, I am cold, tsdtiufi BED kd. 

is he siek 1 Eaqatlatla 7 

Atf is siek, Rs(|atlatl kO. 

are you h,ungryf kw’Uotc Esdy ? 

I am, kw’tletc beiu 

if your father dtadf kw'tl k*woI yEkwE kwBi luan 7 

yes, lu is dead, tis, kw’tl k*w& kO. 

is he eomingt yEiln>a 7 

are you eomingt A tla EadQ 6 yEiln-a 7 

I often yo there, 6y& kw&iEB /tauq. 

come iti, EnatoK nuweloft. 

go in, unuqtcE nuwolun. 

did yon shoot a deer t to' tlunAk'owaa auk einuyia. 

is it dark ! A-tlutcK 7 

yes, it is dark, tlato kO. 

it it light t stiltA>a 7 

yes, it is light, 0 stltd kO. 

/ tcant you to go, nEstiA kw’asn sfa. 
come along, EnutcE. 

once he eame to my house, O-nEtsauq tatcil UE aluA. 
he often used to come, d y^ kd kw'auBuaa. 

when 1 eame in, the man teas lying on the bed, kvr^EB tatoH tad nltl BEsaiit 
iltaa cwuuiuL 

when I went out 1 saw him there, kw£nE3 kw’tlfa akeluA eyu kwsaetsBn SBsaAt 
Atsa cwamuL 

z 2 
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when you eonu in ahvt the door, 4gdg nuwelufi ei nuqtEkut tsaattatl. 
whtH yon are siek you ehoulJ take medieine, kwK EBqatlEtldg ci k*u 
kwokwaniisiftdQ. 

when it mine I tiny im the. house, usn tlumoq ejO UBnuMrEtl-sEn itii uk** 
'stalEfldq. 

when the deer saw me it ran away, uILl ns so twEnaAua so kwoniAuts tsua 
smcjis. 

would you not tike mme meat t aua Es-on-stle tsaa sleak ? 
which is your horse t nltl iltcE lEiieiu nn-skwn l(a stekeO ? 
he stole my dog, u nltl kO kunEs u-kwE>nE-Bl^a. 
hr stole your dog, o nltl ko kwiin&a un-sluqa. 
my dog was stolen, ka notuAsRn au-kwE-nE akaqu. 

1 lost my dog, Bwi*;! ko kwE-nK-ak^a. 

/ ck! my foot, tk^tstal^Kii. 
it is raining, tIumOq. 

U i* snowing, tc«}'nk*. 

it rained yesterday, tliluioq uks urilnkEtl. 

it will rain to-morrow, I think, / tlumoq sii ko kwatcilis. 

I. ewA ko J 

if it rains I shall not go, asu tlumOti eju aAa-sEn sa. 

where are you t uqeiii kw's e atoE 7 

/ am hen, lUla sEii kO. 

where were you / iiqeiu laswaatoB ? 

where do you lire / nqcin akwE tItcE 7 

/ live here, atlu-sBn kd 0 ^tlii Etfa. 

/ live there, lu-sEU kO CtolO. 
he is in the house, utlii If 0 uauiiwEtl aluA. 
where is Jtdint uqein yuq kw's e ittoE kwK, John 7 
he is on the heath, la atE sasau. 

I am a Sonejish, sofiEH-aEn kO. 

he u crying, tsiia 0 iiTtl oAAA. 

he is laughing, d nltl nEnafyuA. 

did yem go t kw'tl yaU-suQ 7 

HO, / did not, aAa-sEu slya. 

ges, I went, 6 yala kO. 

he wnU, 0 hai U yA kO. 

yes, i will go with you, ^ ko ^uwa sEn. 

come along then, EnatcK. 

where hare you been t tugen la aw^toE 7 

I hate been for a walk, 0 cutuA-ssn ali. 

where are you going t tugen KwiitcR 7 

you had better not go, A auitcE. 

/ mud go, u ya-sEn kA. 
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/ am goituj, ya-sKu. 

tnmV you com* with m*f a wS>8dy Snu esuwa. 
stand up, setlin. 

I am going, kw’U notl nmyiL 

go! Qonetce! 

yoH had better go, jriitcC. 

I am not going to strike, i> aila 8Kn Ba ctucL 


Prepositional Phrases, 

im Hu beach, susd. 

near the water, krImKII utaa kwiL 

•n bed, kw'tl etKL 

m a stone, tfl’iiat utsa sfi^L 

in the elotids, uskwdkwa, cwaaftKn. 

on the toater, KskasRtl utsa kwu. 

tn or under the water, klutcKtl otaa kwiL 

in the sky, sIsEtl ntaa skwiitcil. 

in the canoe, elilitl utaa sndkwEtL 

in the house, cwuanawntl utaa aloA. 

outside, KsakKtL 

underneath, k'latcflawitl. 

on the. ground, 6K ssdt ulsa tuAuq. 

near or dose to me^ Enatcs Est^EtL 

sit by or near me, EnittcK BBtaaEtl kwEnz uniut 

come along with me, KnatcE vauwo. 

/ am struck with or by a stone, kluinatoA-sEti utaa sMiiit. 
he struck me with a stone, o nitl kO kluiiutH utail aAaiiit. 


STOBT of SMUTtrESKN. 

.Skwttciii utUinEantc, “ KnatcE dAa ute Ku-BmAnItc." '* Kiiutci 
SkwAviii wMchewing gum. (Said abe) “Givoine«*ne of your gum." “Ooiup-you 

eafiwa fi kwuaKBKm a kwloQilaa AuA Hiianitc." Nctl-so yils 
with me aud I «how you where b loU of gum " (aaid h«>, Tlieu they went 

k’wAcunEtSu. ««tl bO “aqein atCE IK cwolas tK Biuaiiilcf'’ -Tuq 
together. Then (mid aha) “Where i» the place of the gum I" “Nearly 

tcilalatlU etna” YE-kdmtKs ts wrickwus tE ekcts. uetl «0 «yK- 
thcr*-wa getting " (uud ha). She biaaka off the fringe^f the hlanket-her. Then abe 

kdlkiitBB. Sd yua ccutnA. nctl b 6 hats tE aelekwus. 
hanga it oa the limlM Thau Uiey go on walking. Then aha finiahad the fringe, 
of the tre<w. 
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Nell ad tuq tcKkaIwuka skElnkElanlifitiq, tus utaii qiltca, iir>ll aO kv^illEs 

Then rIn bent the bougbi young treea, they get tu a lake. Tlien R|iake 

tK sltifl. So Eniia 0 tutcil tiuttlale. " alstl-tcd.’* Netl ao nlEtla 

the crane. Then there appears a ■halluw.caniie. “ Oet-in-yon * (said be). Tlien they get in. 

80 UikwEls ; netl sO tcafia taaa Skwacin. N«?tl ad “ nuwcliil-tce.*’ 
Then they crnaa. Then they reach that Skwacin. Then “(to in" (saiil ho). 

the home of 

Nt*tl ad nuwc-liAa. NftI ad qaitEila aell ad al^fliatEiia, ad 

Then she-weul-iu. Then she'slippethdown then be picked her np, and 

amait'Ena ; tn'tl ad umuta taiia Skwacin iimnta alcnli. Nctl so 

net her dnsrn ; then sat down that Skwacin sat down (also) the girl Tlien 

kwiUiiukwKL Skw^in ** Kweniila unnwEliikwa f ** "apEn-tlt*" 

they talked together. Skwacin (said) “ How many yoor hrotheni ? " ** Ten-we “ (mid she) 

towa kwiilkwEla tsau nsiietlia kw'll-kwal tK aiGd. NctI so tR 
awhile they talked they when cry out the crane. Then the 

k'wcatKns. " Nctl iinakw'kwa ? " " Nell ’’ ena unwclEA netl ao 

canoe brings ** Is that your brother ?" (he asks) “ It (she replies) then he enters then 
him over. 

tcak'Ea, nGtl ad nuqtlkwEokvrastRil taiitsalaa, lu'tl ad tl’pdtsKta. 

he slips down, then (Sksracin) takes out the heart his, then he swallows it whole. 

K’la kw'tl'kwol IR aicn. K'la titoii tE nulaa klmiaqKimtid. 

Again cries oat tbs crane. Again comes another one lie does the same to him. 

aiyu ynqcnutifl. Aiyu auk*" tsii upRiu QeoA hr 

then does same to all (the brothers). Then finished the ten (of them). Crying the 

tana tnak-* akwiitcil. Nctl ad kwfoiRta taii kiitcl. Ni-tl sd tlifias 

mother-their every day. Tlien she took some moM. Tlien she took 

tail aiuutuksEn C> vsSqtRs utaa k'utcl, iiCtl ad luiik " skwiitcil, nctl ad 

some snot and put it on the moss, then every day, then 

kwciikaRt, netl ao k'wduBa tR b/Ueb 6 ted sqiina, sd kwdnuq 

it begins to-move, then she perceives Uie hand and the feet, tlieii she sees 

taii ktiloK a na sd rdcaEta. Muk** akwdtnil tee SRAa SinAtiikaRii. 

the eye, then it becoran alive. Every day (growing) it grows into Sniiituksui. 

Netl ad yEyiURAa “ Quts&ifi-toG kw’a nnyelcut.” Netl ad qiitets IK 

Then be plays about. “ Make-me-you a shooting weapon ” Then she made a 

(said he to his mother), 

cwdmatdA £ k'la yetcut, *netl ad ctiu'ta. ** Ada-adg lElcloft, atik'" 

bow and alao arrows, then he went bunting. ** IXm't you go far awav, lost 

un-cRceEtL’* Netl ao tenk aweEka SmtUukaEn. " StaA vfitiatcK 

yoor elder brothers." Then big man (was) Smutuksan. “ What kind of wood 

kwK tliadq?" •'« ada d kd nufldna G-aila atcR ao ei kwEna-tiat T ” 

maybe hard t ” (said be) ** I don’t know my^son hadn't yon better try" 

(answered she) (for yourself) 
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Netl so twts inuk'* swuncfl ctcatl, woiiui k'lnfi-atltc Irlsaiiq. SmutnksKu 

So ha trie* *11 kind* of wood, only yew tree h*nL Sajiitukann 

Ectat tK tans: “BstaftEs atcK fsyits ocjat'tft?" “Miik’" Qui iiiicwalak*wa. 

»*k* the mother-hi*: “Why *lw»y* crying 1 " “All de*il yonr bother* 

and water. 

ewa iitcR slalakiini kwE-tc.4lnk.” Ana akwiils 6 li'IuuiAal. N«*tl sA yas 

rnay-be * uionMer live* in the wc**!*." Not ha li*teiw only. Tlian he goe* 

SmAtuksKn stufl qElqaliKk'WKts. netl sd kwdnQqs tK sE^lekwus, netl sd 

SmutukHBii for* walk nil *nnonr-chul, then he perceive* the fringe, then 

vKtlKaa netl so sans so kwAls tE slefl. “ Netl-a 

he follow* (the aign*^ then he reiwhe* the Uke whrr*iipoii crim out tlie crane. “ I* th*t 

uncwakwa situ f ’’ “ Tflo ailina " ; " ha 1 ha ! akwfilH IK SkwSoin 

yoar brother *1 th* Uke 1 " “ None left “; “ h* • h* ! **mI Skwacin 

(mid Skwacin) ("he *n»wen*) 

BtnKmi'itsKii, ei sii tiK setlKiu" SiniUuksKii eiclawim: “bunKisK 6 

he U *hoviug off, fine will be my me»L" SmutuloiKn wa* wnging No matter how 

slalakutn ewA I'lSEn sif 6 tcilauBa. StnultiksKn sO k wena Sd 

gnat a monrter m^vbo I »iu *h*ll tnm you down." Sronliik*ni then diitemlnirk*. When 

tils' Htsa sAtl B« yilltBi stauwok- yellKs nuas nCtl sA 

he rmchfw the d4iorw«y then threa- down cUy he thrown it inwdn (the houae) then 

nAweluAs tK .SniiUuksKn, netl sA kwenlEl*, nelt sO nfiqtlkwKnkwastift 

he enter* (doen) tlie Smutukaim then they light, then he (the SUUknn) thnwt 

hi* finger* into hi* heart 
(Smutukiuta'*) 

netl sO tKltuks tc* salio.” “ Kw'tluvtl bAkiis gonafi f ’* netl so 

then they break off hU finger*. “la that *11 yon can dot" (**111 SmutnkaBu) then 

ctceakwutuft tK Skwacin, netl 86 kwiskwaii tK Skwacin. Netl 86 

liD ttriick him on the heail the Skwacin, then fell down Skwacin. 

k'Afti set SiuutuksEn nuqtltcakut. *' Miik’* nK-cwilakwa 

the maiden Udo Smutnkatn cut him open. “All my biother** and water*’ 

usiiAwKlL" Netl h 6 uu<itltcakuta, tuq Banyu({ fitcK taala 

inaid*" (of him, mid ahe). Then he 0|)en* him. 


whose 


heart 


Then 

tsulas 
heart* 

tlaa 
thi* one 
(he wonders) 

BitaiiKtl 6 uKuetUa Eskwakwai, e-tlAniutEs, netl so lialetEns. 
be Uy* in a row iIuxm- dead-one*, be fiU each (heart), then he restore* them to life. 

“ heS'la kd wa nicwelKt.” NCll 86 takus, tcaatcBsa kw's-tukwKls. 
“Long time hare dept " (say Uieyy Then go home, two-by-two croet they. 

SmAtnksKn iHl-kwilwus kw’s tatcwKls. Nell b 6 k w'tdltEns tK slfift, netl b6 
Smutttkaan wa* the last to cm**. Then he killed the crane, then 

tultUBtiil llillElui netl 86 takiia, ei-skwalEkwEiw sE tous. 
he lUatKiyed the ferry-boat then went home, rejoice* the mother-thrir. 

Netl 86 yiis tclfitutl niuk * uinetlia. Netl 86 kwuqEnuqwEls. “ Netl 

Then went duck-honting all 


of them. Then qnarrel they together. “ This U 
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iiGskwn tiE yolciit." “ Aua. nell nEakwa." N<<ll fo lafl 
tuy luy arrow " (i«id vue). ‘'N<s it'> mine ” (mid am>Uit‘r}. Then the elder one 

kwuqnuqwEl utl SmutuksEn. “ NKceyEil lu-ll o ntaskwa iiE-yelcut." 
quarrela with SmotukeKn. ** My elder brother, it** my my arrow* 

(mid Smutuk«en). 

“ Aua-sOq tcetlufi ulE-iiBa, BmutuksEnsoq," Xetl so tntcuks, sd tilkua, 

*• I>on’t-you ‘brother’ me, you enotty-one.* Then he liecome* angry and (joes home, 

86 tcufls null 80 ctdts, cllwaleKkwofi. “ Umut-tci* ctlunBoy," 

when reaches home tlien he lies down, covers hia face with the “ Sit-u|i-you, get up,* 

l>hinket. 

set sa tans, adu skwals, U<a SuiiitiikBEn, in'tl m*i tcaAit ndiiia, 

mid his mother, not he replies, that Sni6tukssn, then she felt him and liehold 

iioUiing was there, 

nfdl 86 twests 6 twai Isii miidtuksKn. Hui kwE. 

then she pulled back the blanket ami lo ! only that siioL FinishciL 


The EginTALENT or above as tou> is E.somsii. Bt Thomas .Tames. 

There was once a family of ten brothers and one sister; tliey lived toffetlier 
with their mother. One day the girl went into tlto wootla uluuc. SImj «uw there a 
fine-looking man who was chewing gam. He made a great uniae over it. Thought 
the girl to herself, " Wlint is the man chewing ? it must bo some kind of good gum." 
She accoetc«l the iiuin asking him for some of his chewing-gum. Said ho to her, 
** I Itave no more here, but I will show you whore you can get plenty for yourself. 
It is only a little way from here.” She followctl him a little tray and then 
questioned him again. "How long before wo shall come to the gum." " In a 
little while now," ho replied, “it is only a short way from here." But she 
is alarmed now, and fears he is taking her away, so she unravels her 
blanket and tics bits of the yarn to tire brauches of Ute trees she posses. Before 
they get to their tlestiiuition she lus used up all her blanket in tliis way. She now 
marks her coarse by breaking ofl the ends of the twigs and branches in her path. 
In course of tiiue they come to a lake: as they approach a Crane cries out. He is 
watchman to the ogre who had enticecl the girl away, and always gave notice of the 
approach of anyone by a harsh cry. Wlien they roach the edge of the hike a little 
boat ap|ieani self-propelled without sails or paiUlles. It was the ogre's magic boat. 
Tire ogre now bids the girl get into the boot Ho follows her, and they presently 
are carried to his house, the inside of which is us bright and dazzling as Ute sun. 
The floor is adso bright and exceedingly slipper}*, so slippery tiuit no one can stand 
ui»ou it "Go in," said the ogre to the girl, but no sooner had slie set her foot upon 
the floor than slie fell down and could not of herself get up again. The ogre now 
picked Ijcr up and set her upon a seat He then asked, " How many brothers have 
you ? ” “ Ten," she replied. 


Trihr* of Vonnnivcr f/Jutuf, /{ritish Col»»ittni. 3l>t> 

Now thcprl «li<l not come home that iii^ht her hrolhereniMl mother were 
verj' anxious about her, ami on the following uiuming tlie eldest sot out to follow 
her track. He had no diflicultj in doing this on account of the hits of yarn lie«l to 
the trees and the bent and broken twigs. In course of time ho reached the lake 
and tlio Crane gave his warning cry. The little lioat next appeore^l into which tlu? 
young man stepped and was taken to the ogre's house. He stood at the entrance 
a moment and the ogre said, “Come in, my friend, you will Hnd your sister here. 
Tlie youth entered, hut os soon as his feet tonchetl the Blii)i*cry fltror Im fell prone 
u{H)n his back. Thereupon the ogre thrust his fingers iiiU* the young man s breast 
and tore out his heart and 8wallowe«l it. Tliis done he set tlu? dead Isidy aside out 
of the way. Tlie eldest brother not returning, the second set out in search of 
him and his sister. In due course he arrived at the ogre’s house ami met the 
same fate as his brother. In like manner each of the Ion brothers setting out 
one after the other wens decoyed to the house of the ogre niul there ilono to 
death by him. 

Now the poor mother was left without sons or daughter. She crie«l for many 
days. At last she look a bunch of moss, in the centre of which she place<l some 
mucus from her noee. She watche<l this day by tlay; soon the muciui Ijegan l<» show 
movement, a little later a hand appears, then another an<l also the feet. Next she 
j>enjeiveH the face and eyea Then it Ixicomes alive anti grows into a stout boy 
l>aby. Tlie mother now tends and cares for this new child, ami lie quickly grows 
into a big strong boy. “ Make me a shooting-weapon, mother,’' said he. The motlwr 
complied, and fumislioil him with a liow ami nrrowa Witli these he would go out 
hunting. IJefore ho went away his mother cautioned him about wandering too far 
off, telling him how she luul lost all his elder brothers and sister. SimituksKii was 
fust growing to manhood One <lay he asked his mother, " Which is Uie lianlest 
kind of wood ? " •* I cannot tell you my son,” replied slie; “ hadn’t you l»etter try for 
yourself.** §o he tried all kinds of wood, ami found the ycw-lreo beet suited for Ids 
pnriMwe. 

Now his mother had not ccaseil grieving for her lost uhildren and SmdtuksEn 
often fuuml her crying. " Why do you erj' so much, mother ? " lie asked one day. 
•* I cannot help grieving over your lost brothers and sister. I think they must 
have Iwen taken by an ogre that lives in the furest." SmtUuksEii listens to Ids 
motlier's conjecture concerning the disappearance of his.brolhers and sister, but says 
nothing. He went out thoughtfully clad in his armour and presently came upon 
a piece of the fringe of his sister’s blanket still banging u|kiii the bush where she 
bail tied it. He ItKiked about and saw the next piece, and thus found tlie trail his 
sister hod loft He follows Uiis up till it brings him to the Like. Wlum the 
Crane saw him it gave forth its croak of warning. Upon this the who had 
heard it, asked the girl if she thought lliat was another of her brothers coming to 
look for her. lleplieil alie, “ I luive no other brothers." SmiUuksKn now bc^an to 
sing. " You may be ever so great an ogre but perhaj* you will find your master in 
* me." “ Ha 1 lui!" laughed the ogre, “ hark at llic Iwaatful puppy, WHiat a nice 
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meal he wll pre«entlv make for me," ilcoMwIiile SimUukaEn was rrossiiig the 
lake in the magic canoe. Now he lunl brought some plije-clay with him, and when 
he reache<l tlio doorway of the house and saw tlic slippery floor he throw some of 
this upon it By this means he could walk over it without falling or slipping down, 
lie now enters, and a conflict begins lietwofin the ogre and SmutuksEn. The ogre, 
as was his wont, thnist forth his claw-like fingers and tried to tear out SmdtiiksEn’s 
heart, but he Imd found his match tliis time. His fingers broke off against 
SmutuksEn’s onnour. " Oh ' oh ” mucked SmutiiksEii, “ is tlutt all you can do ? 
take tliat for your trouble," and with tliat lie struck him a great blow on the head 
which fellcii him to the groumL The girl, who luul obaervoil the fight, now calleil 
upon SmutuksEn to cut the ogro open. “ He has swalloweil all my bmthers’ liearts," 
said slie. SmdtuksEn cut the tyre o|Kjn and found tlie ten hearts inside him. ** 1 
wonder whoec heart this is ?" ho remarks as he pulls out the first. When he lias 
taken out :dl the hearts he lays the Isxliea of his brothers in a row and fits into 
each the heart l>elonging to him. This tlonc ho restores tlicm to life. “ Dear me," 
says each, ** I must liuve slept a long time." 

They now set off home, crossing the lake two at a time. I.a8t of all came 
SmfltuksEn and his sister. When he lands he turns and smashes the canoe to 
pieces. Ho also kills tlie Crane. Soon they reach their mother’s dwelling, and 
great is her joy at the recovery of her children. 

Some time after this the brotheis all go duck-hunting togetlier, but when tlie 
shouting began they fell to ijuarrelling among themselves as to whoso arrows 
brought down the ducks. Tlio oldest brother claimed them, but Bmutukssn said, 
" O my elder brother it is not your arrow, it is mine." Thereupon the elder brother 
got angr)' ami said to SmiUuksEn, “ Don’t * elder brother ‘ me—you are not my 
brotlier; you ore only a snot-mnn.” This remark woumls .‘'mdtuksEn so deeply 
that ho leaves the others and returns home alone. When he reaches the bouse 
ho goes in and lies on his htnl, cuveriug himself entirely with his blanket. 
Pn>:-tently his mother conics to him and bids him uncover himself and sit up, but 
she gets no response from him. Then she pnll»i liack the blanket and liehold he 
hod changed bock into nose-mucus again and was no more a man. 


MEluIlafas' (tRANDSOS. 

There was once a chief noincil MEmiiaias who had ten sons and one daughter. 
Tlie latter after the custom of chiefs daughters was a eUtvhufk, that is, aim led a 
very aeoluded life, rarely if ever leaving her fntbor’a dwelling during the day. 

One night ahe was awakeneil by someone pulling her blanket aside, " Wlio’s 
that 7 ’’ ahe asks. Her visitor’s only reply was a request to move over a bit and 
make room fur him. He lay with her that night and she rc])catedly aske<l who ho 
was, but received no reply to her question. On several sucoeasivo nights her 
unknown lover came to her, but she could never get him to reveal his name or tell 
her who he was. All she knew of him was that he possessed a fine head of liair.* 


^uth^Eiistrrn TrU-f* of I’<i«A.Krrr Itlnud, Brdisk Columlin. 




In coiirst! of time IIh: j^rl fonml herself wiUi chihl,4nil whs munh distresseil thcrexit 
by reason of the shame it would bring upon herself and family. She now set 
herself to discover the identity of her nightly visitor. To do this she took some 
deer fat and niixe<l it with certain ochres, and smearwl the jtalros of her lunuls 
with the compound, and when her lover lay with her that night, she left an 
impress of them upon his shoulders. Now it was the custom of the youth of the 
vilhige to engage in various athletic exercises in the early hours of the day, to 
perform which tliey always threw aside their blankets or tunics leaving their 
iKxiics liare. On the moniing following the girl l>egge«l to !« allowwl to go out to 
see the young men go through their exercises. At firet her mother refused her 
request, hut finally gave way to her imiairtunilies, and allowe<l her to go well 
shrouded in her blanket. When the young men stripi*cd for tbeir contest, almost 
the first sight that met the girl’s gaze was the iiuprinl of a pair of hands on the 
shoulders of her younger bnjther. She is horrified at the discovery, well knowing 
the <leep shame and disgrace that must fall ujjon her family. She returned to the 
lodge and all that day she sought to find some way hy which she might sjuiro her 
|Nireuts this dreadful disgrace. She could see hut one, and tliat was for herself 
anti brother to steal away quietly from the canqi and hiilo ihera-selvcs in the depllis 
of the forest. So tliat night when her brother came to her, she Udd him of her 
condition, and that she knew who he was, and urged him to Ictivo home with her, 
U> 8{>are their father the deep sluuue that his comluct must hriug u|siu him if she 
romatnetl till her condition was disoovcretl. He consented to her plan, and they 
left Ute camp lliat uigiit hcftire anyone was stining, and ItcUHik themselves to the 
forest and mountains. They travelled contiimously for twice four tlays, tlieii the 
girl said, “ We will stay here anti buihl a shelter for ourselves." This they did, ami 
in course of time the girl was tielivered of a fine male cliihL Tlic child grow 
amazingly and soon l*ecamo a strong boy. tine tlay he was out shooting with his 
how and arrows a little war from home when ho saw a great fire in the direction 
of Ids iiereute’ lalge. Ho hastenesi lack and arrived just in time to see the ntof 
fall in. lie called aloud to his mother and father, but could gci no reply. That 
night it was revealed to him in a vision who his jairciits were, wluit they had done, 
why they liad left home, and hi>w lliey luul planned to wii>e t»ut their olfenee by 
self-ilestruction. He learnt also the name of his grainlfaiher. The Imy detennines 
now to seek the latter. To this end Ijo calls upon his toU*m the wraxipecker, and 
asks his assistance. The woodpecker promises to guide him t«» his gnindfather's 
lodge Tl»e boy cuts himself a staff and the wood|»ccker perches ui>on the top of 
it, and they thus set forth. As they went the l)oy sang and cried alternately. 
Tlie words of the song were, " Oh 1 my fatliCT and mother are burnt t4i death, and 
my grandfather is Msmiiaias." 

As he neared his grandfather’s village, a woman who was gathering shell-fish 
on the lieach heanl his song and called out to MEuiHaias* wife, who was sitting out 
of doors engaged in liasket weaving, and told her tlwt someone was singing in the 
luounuin about her husband MEmuafos. The wife called out and told her linsiiand 
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what the wom«ii wzw saying, and ho bade Jier go down to the l)each and listen 
for herself. She went down and the women said to her: “ Look towanla the inonu- 
tain ami listen." She listens and hears her grandson’s song, “ Oh I iny fatltcr 
and mother'are burnt to death, and JlKinnaina is tnr grandfather." The old 
woman n«iw calls lier htisitaiid t«» oome down an<l hoar for himself. The day was 
very fine and still, and llio sounds carrie^i a great way. He goes down the 
beach and listens, ami presently hears his grandson's plaint. ^lEmnaius now calls 
Ids friends to listen, and they decide to go up the inoiiiitain and seek the singer. 
After some time titey come upon him, and find that lie travels in a very singular 
manner. He takes hut one stop to each repetition of his song, and it thus takes 
them fifteen days to get him down the mountain. When he arrives he tells his 
story ami what he hud Icamt in his vision; and the mystery of his ]>arents’ sudden 
disap|>earance from their home was thus made known to his gramljiarenls. They 
sorrow much over the sad end of their son and daughter, and send out a search-jinrty 
to see if by any chniire they had not iHsriahed in the fins. But no one c^uld get near 
the spot where the house had sUxmI, the fire had spread itself for miles on all sides, 
and was still fiercely hunting, and nothing was ever aftcrwnnls heard of the 
unitappy jmir who haii thns deliiiorately planned their own death to wipe out tlie 
disgrace of their lives. 

This story recalls one which I gathered sonic years ago among the TliomiiBons 
of tlic Interior, lint is less graphic and much shorter. I urn not disisieed to tiiink 
the LKkiifiRn venuon is deriveii from the Thomiison. Each I tiiiiik is indejendent 
of the other and lioth equally interesting as cxhiliiting the sluimo and disgrace of 
incestuous unions. 

Myth or the fluosT-Lovut, 

Once a long time ago the SuAKs made a successful raid upon llie Sfciatl. and 
retumeil to the island with many heads, which they stuck ujion jioles 8t*l up in the 
village, itow it liappeiieil tiuil the daughter of the chief of the SuAes was [lassing 
by where the heutls were set up and looking upon them compassionately observed 
tlial one was the head of a very luiudsouie young man. She was moved to take 
this iiead down and cry over it. caressing the beautiful long hair os she did so. 
For twice four days she daily fondled and cried over this heuiL At the end of that 
time some one came to her couch tliat uighl. She asks. “ Who are you fand 
received the reply, “ It is the man whose bead you have been fondling and crying 
over." For several successive nighte her ghostly visitor appeareil Ui her iti this 
way. 

One night he said to her," TiHuiorrow night I am going to lake you away with 
me to my old home; I have a brother who livM there, who is just like me. When 
you arrive at Sfcintl climb tlie mountain and you will see a lot of mountain-gwt 
wool which you must make into hlaiikels. I wUl be with you all the time till you 
meet my brother, whom 1 want you to morrj-.” About the middle of the following 
night the ghoei-nmi. came to her bedside and said, " If you are reaily, come " She* 
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got up and follower! him out of ttic house. On tlio beach waa a canoo with many 
paddles in iL Said the ghost-tnan, “ Get in and cover your hea<l with your 
hlankel *' The girl does as she ia bidden, and henni nothing hut a aitccctotion of 
“OlMlOhs'*’ Not a sound of |<addling does she he^r, nnd laifure alle is aware of 
it the canoe has neaieil its ilestination. The ghtMt-lover now bids her uncover her 
head and get out of the canoe. “ Tliis,''5ai«l he, “is where ray brother lives." 
They clttub the mountain and she finds ({uuntitics of wool. This she gathers and 
preiNirvs ami makes into blankets. Every morning she finds the carcase of a goat 
close by the shelter she had made for herself. She stayed here on the mountain 
spinning wool and weaving blankets for a whole year. At the end of that time 
one day she met a young man. She looked at him closely and saw that he was 
very like her ghost-lover. ** This must be his brother," she said to herself. She 
hung her head and liegait to vty. Thu youth said nothing and presently left her. 
He goes homo to his mother and .says, " 1 met the finest woman I have ever setm 
this inoniing on tlie mountain. 1 wish you would get her for my wife. When 
you ask her, tell her I niu the young man she saw this morning." 

Tlie iNircnts of the youth went to see the girl, and found her busy weaving 
her blankets. The mother opens tlm conversation by asking the maid if slie 
reuiumlterctl seeing a young man lately. Sho answeretl, " Yes, I saw him." “Ho 
ia my son," said the old wotimn, “and he wants yon to lie his wife." " I will go 
w'ith you," n'pHra tlw girl remembering her ghost-lover’s wishes. They descend 
the mountain Uigether. When tlmy arrive at the old people’a dwelling, they ask 
her how she got to ll>eir jwrl of the country. “ I waa brought hero by the 
ghost-iHMiple, " sairl she, imd tlierxnijHm tells them her story. When she speaks of 
the strong n-sernblance lietween tlrerr son and the head she hod fallen in love with, 
tliey cr>* out nrnl say, "AlasI it was our son his twin brother." llie father then 
says, “ I will son«l you liack to your jreoplo with my living son. hut we must first 
find iMtrue one who knows the way." He thereirpon calls in the Elk and asks. “ Ho 
you know the whole country nnirid ?” “ No," rr'pltes tho KIk, “ I am acquainted 
only with open glmh^s." He then calls in the I»oer, and puts the sarrre rpreslion to 
him. The iKt-r tvpiies, “ I know |)arts only of the conntrj." Tire old mart then 
callt^ in one anitnul after anotlier, but no one of them poaseesed the necessary 
knowledge, till ho came to the Xfink. Mink replreil to his question, “ Yes, I know- 
all the country, and I know, moreover, this girl’s father’s name. Ho is calletl 
Mitlqaias." 

Tire ohl tiuin now setrt for the store of blauketa the girl had in her tuuuuuuu 
home. TItere were many litih‘8 of them, far too uroity to put into tlreir canoes. 
So he ordered them to make a greut raft by meatu of tlreir canoes. Uixm this 
he placed the lioles of blankets and then set out with his son and daughtcr-iu-law 
and friends, with Mink to guide them. 

Tliey follow tho coast till thoy ri-ach the country and settlement of tiro 
^Sk-qdmic, Here Mink calls ahmd for Miilriaios. They learn lluit no such 
{wtann live^ there and proccwl on their way again till they teach the settlement 
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of till' ^kfuBkgiani, at the lunuth of the Fra-ser. Mink calls alouil for Mifluaias 
here, also, but is told no sncli pereon dwells there. From Muskgiaiii they proceed 
to the settlements of the StcwisEii, and from thence to Semiahmoo Kay, hut meet 
with no lietter success. In none of these places lives Miilqnias, the father of the 
pirL Next, they call at the settlements of the TlumL Here Wolf comes out 
and says, " You liave calleil at the wrong place. If to-morrow morning you will 
follow the sun you will come to Mihi]uiaa‘ country.” 

On tlie morrow they follow the course of tlio sun. and at dusk they come 
to a niounlain calleil .Skalakoiim. Here they wait till tlie moon rises, when tliey 
follow it throughout the whole night. At sunrise they approach a village and 
Mink calls out as usual for Mifliiaias. Now, there was a woman on the licach 
gathering cockles, who, when she heanl Mink calling for Mirniaias, leaves her 
coi;klc galliering and runs to Mifiqaius’ dwelling and infonus him that some people 
on a large raft are calling for him. 

When Mihqaias hears the woman’s words, he bids his people prepare 
themselves for war. Said he, “They may liove come to fight witli us." Minqaios 
and liis people plaeeil themselves in readiness, and would not go near the raft. 
When the girl saw that her father feansl treacher)' site stood up nud called aloud, 
“ I am MiAqains* ilauglitcr; I have n?tunied and brought my husband and his 
friends with nn*.” When Miflqaias hears and recognises his daughter's voice, he 
cries out for joy, and hids the people go down to iImj water and bring the raft with 
its eon tents into his house. 

This they do, but so large was the raft that they had to take down the side of 
the house to bring it in. Tlie girl now relates her oilventurcs and all are greatly 
astonislicil at her story. !ilifiqaias entertains his guests royally for several days. 
Ho also inquired of them how long they hail been coming, and leonit that they 
liad l*cen two iiumns on tlio way. The father of the young man asks Miftqaias if he 
cannot show them a shorter way. Mifiqains promises to do so, and says he will 
ask his brother who lives in the sea. 

Thu mime of this “ brother" is StcqwL liliAqaios goes to the top of the 
mountain, and calls out to his brother of the sea. Tlie latter replies and asks wluil 
he wants. Said !diAqains, “ If I want to |>asH quickly from one end of the island 
to the other, how can I liest do it?" “1 will tell you,” replied Stcqwi. 
“ Wlienever you want to travel on the water take the course of the current 
Tliis goes ill one ilirecttou for lialf the day and in anotlior for the luihuicc 
of tlie day." ^liAqaius thanks his hroiher. the Stcqwi, for his advice, and returns 
to liis guests. He then calls to him all thu auinuils and asks tbciii if they know 
the way to follow the ocean currunUi, but tioiio hut Sea-lion knows, and he 
requires much food to eat on the way. MiAqaias calls upon his brother again, 
and asks him to supply them with food for Soa-liou. St^wi promises to send tlie 
salmon along with theiiL Next morning the visitors hid MiAqoius adieu, and set 
off umler Uie guidance of Sea-lion. Presently they strike the current and find the 
Saluiuii travelling with them. Seu-Uon and his people Imve, therefore, plenty* 
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> of fo<xl by the way. The current carries them to a small island near Secholt Kay. 
Here Seu-lion rises to the surface with the towin" line in his mouth, ami informs 
them tliat they are at home. 

For this reason the sea-lions of Uwlay always travel by means of the ocean 
currents, and the Indians say that objects drift from the island to the mainland 
and back n^n, by regular and periodic currents; and they lielieve these currents 
were caused by Steqwi, the “ brother" of Ulihqnios, ns related in this story. 
They further say that this intermarriage of the SuflEs maiden and tho Sfciatl 
youth in the manner relatetl, was tim origin of the peace and friendship which 
have cxisteil over since between the two peojdcs. 

StOBY ok SqulEkEll. 

There was once a boy who had three uncles. Tlie niiniu of the oldest was 
TrtakltUili}, that of the second, TrirMjElanuq, and that of the youngest, TskwfmKt. 
Whenever his uncles gave a feast this boy disgrucetl them by licking off the 
platters and dislies like a dog. This habit matle the people laugh at him, and 
brought sliame to his uncles. Said the eldest to the others, “ ^^^lat can we do 
with such a nepliew f I will kill or dn»wn him." “ No,” said the youngest, “ you 
must not kill him. You had better punish him in some way.” The ehlest uncle 
then took a handful of a*<lar tips, and rubbed tho boy's face till tho bloml came. 
” Now," said the youngest uncle, “ if you take some of the prickly dust of the 
white pine and fill his eyes with it you will punish him well." One of thorn 
objecteil, sajnng, “ Why do tlmt ? You might os well kill him outright as 
blind him." Koplic^l the youngest uncle, “ 1 don’t agree with you; one can never 
tell what might Imppon; {Mirbajw something good may come of it." "All right,” 
now say tho others, "do as you say.” 

U|>on this they fill the boy's eyes with the prickly bark dust, and take him 
into the mountains, and lesive him there. The Iwy, thus left to hinmelf, wanderetl 
about for four daju. At the end of that time the eldest of the uncles went out 
one evening and was startled to see Hashes of lightning coming from the direction 
of the mountain whore tho boy had been taken. Said he to the othere, " I Imvo 
seen a strange thing; I saw many flaslu's of lightning coming from the direction 
of our nephew; lightning at this time of the year is very unusual; I wonder wluit 
it mean.4?“ .All the uncles now go outside and sit and talk and watch tlie 
lightning. I’n.'sently the youngest said, “ 1 had belter go and see wliat this 
strange thing mean*.” He went to that part of the mountain where the boy hud 
been loft. As he approache<l his nephew called out to him: “ I see you coming, 
uncle, don’t come any nearer to me or you may be liarmed. Swowas, the 
Thun<lor-beiug. took away my blind eyes and gave me new ones instead, and these 
flash the lightning yon liave seen. 1 want you now to make me a house witliuut 
any rocf: make tlie walls of new mats (salats) whicli luive never been useil 
before.” The man returns to his brothers, and tells them what he luis discovered. 
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The uncles now feel proud of their nephew nnd his mystery powers, and fortliwitli . 
huilil him the house he asks for. Tlie Ixiy’s face shines anil gleams like lire, 
nnd whenever he opens his eyes they emit flashes of lightning. 

When tlie uncles liave finished the house, the youngest of them went to the 
mountain, again, and told the boy tlmt it was ready for him. “Verj'well,” said 
the youth, “ but don’t lake me till the evening.” 

That evening the nncle conducts him home again, the nephew keeping his 
eyiw closed the whole time. As soon as ho is within his house, he oixsns hU eyes 
and the lightning Hashes through the rootless dwelling into the upper air. 

The nephew now instmots his uncles to go and tell the people what has 
hapjsmcd, and bid them come and learn wluit his name fur the future would lie, 
Tlu) uncles did us they were hidden, and called together all the people of the 
SiiKtuiimCN], I’entlalch. nnd neighbouring tribes. Wl>en the jieoplo batl come 
together and stootl round about the new honsi* feeling much afraid of wluit might 
luip{ien, they saw tlio lightning Hashes in the air and heanl a voiee as it were from 
the elouds, singing ** S<|alEkEu! ” This was the new name of the youtli. 
SqalEkKn now asked his youngest nncle, *' Which is the highest mountain you can 
see ?" The iniele replies, “ C^Uip." “ Take mo there," said the youth. They go to 
the Cfilsip mountain, hut it is not high enough. The mounUiti on Salt Spring 
Island seems to them to lie the highest and they go there. "ThU will do, said 
the nephew. The nncle now builds another house on the summit of this mountain 
and digs a well for water. The youth looks all round him and sees n small bay in 
the distance, the sand of which was formed of broken clam-shella Soul he to his 
uncle, " Ik) you see tluil beach yonder ? " “ Ves,” said the uncle. “ Go there then, 
and foUdi a canoe loail of that shell-sand." ITie uncle did os ho was hidden, and 
when he returuwl with it, his nephew instructed liim to pul it into the bottom of 
the well to line it. 'flio uncle did so nnd the sand may he seen there to tliis <lay 
on the top of the mountain. 

Now the youth possesscil a big luit, and when he desired a wife ho would not 
go for her himself hut sent his hat with his uncle, who said, “ SqalKkKn s hat wishes 
for a wife.” In this manner he acipiircd many wives whose fathers kept liim ami 
tliein supplieil with fowl, carrying it to the house on the moimtain. 

Now it liapiienml that another man with mj’stcr)’ jsiwer, SwflEn, by name, 
liveil at that lime on the (.’hiinainus Itiver, and one day SqalEkEU Ksnt his hut to 
him. Said SwftKn to his messenger, ** W»o is this u|istart who somU and demands 
gifts of me 1 I am SwftEn Eit Skwnil, the heav<'n-l>orn; for whom duos he take me ? 
If he wants anything from me, why dues he nut fM>ine himself like a man, and not 
send me his hat f Go liaek and tell him that I don’t want his hat, I want to see 
himselL” The messenger returns and reports. “ Oh," aays S<|alEkEn, “ ho wants to 
sec* mo, does he f Very well, I will go, hut I tliiiik ho will be sorry." All the 
|>cople rirtiiid about tluit j)art of the comiliy now eame togetlier to see the meeting 
of SipilakEn and SwftEii. Tliey tilled tlie house* of the latter. SqalEkEn arrives, 
Ilia eye* Hashing like lighiiitng all the way, hut SwftEn lies on Ids Imck on his couch 
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H ml saya nothing. The visitors apeak to him, and say, “ What are you going to do T 
SciulEkEn wants your daughter to wife.’* ISut SwftEn pays no heed to them, hut 
continues to lie on liis back. After the people had pestered him a good while he 
arose and said. " If SqilEkEti wishes to be on friendly terms with me, let him keep 
his eyes closed. I have {mwer as well as lie, and can do him hurt if I wish to.” 
SqiilEkEii thcreu|x)n closes his eyes and makes no disjilay of his powers. SwftRn 
then gives him lus daughter, and SqalRkKii returns to his mountain-home with Iter, 
and waits for SwftEn to bring him food, as the fathers of his other wives had done. 
He waits day after <Iay until a considerable perioil luul gone by, hut no SwftEn 
apjiears. He gets tired of waiting and bids his wives dig some lukumas roots. 
Said ho to his new \vifo, “ I will go and see my father-in-law ; something must be the 
matter with him, I think. You prepare three canoe-loads of gifts.” They set out 
to go to .SwftEn’s, and on the way meet him on his way to the mountain-house of 
SqiilEkEn. “Hallo,” says SqulskEn, "I was coming to see you, father-in-law." 
SwftEn replies, “ 1 think you liail better turn back (^jain." ” Oh no, I won’t «lo 
that.” said SqiilEkEn,“you go back.” Each then tries to iiersuade tlio other to turn 
l«ck. hut neither would yield, and in tlie end, to get over the difficulty, each agrees 
to return to his respective house. Now the “power"of SwftEn was the west wind. 
They had not long separated when a great stonn arose, and rain-drops fell os big as 
a man’s tisL Said SwftEn to his i«ople, “ I'll teach that man a lesson; paddle mu 
to the land.” When ho is lauded SwftRn jumps into the water and splashes and 
tumbles and dives, singing all the while his magic wind song. The wind rises 
higtier and higher, and the trees arc broken and daslied to the ground, anti their 
scattered branches fill the air. Presently the storm reaches SqalEkEn and over¬ 
whelm! his canoes, and he and his company are obliged to swim ashore. When 
they get homo the youngest of the uncles saj-s to the others, “ Brothers. I am 
astonished at tlio manner in which SwftEn luis treated our nephew ; ho is certainly 
the more {Mwerful man of tite two ; our nephew will now be shamed in the eye of 
the jieople. Tliey will bo exceedingly angry, and will probably seek to kill liim, 
and so disgraoo us and our children. I tliink wo had better put him out of the 
way ourselves and so avoid a public disgrace.” 

They listen attentively to his remarks, and tlie eldest replies, “ But how will 
you kill him ? You can’t olub him to deatli, his glance would bum you up.” “ Oh, 
leave that to me,” answered the youngest, " I know what to da" Ho thereupon 
liegan to kill a number of hoir-aeols. The brothers then give a great feast, ami call 
all the i«ople together. Tlie flesh of tlie seals is roastetl, and distributed lunong 
tliti guests, among whom was S<i£lEkEn himself. Tlie uncle who had undertaken to 
kill him now instructed tlie others in this wise: “I will presently go behind 
S«ialEkEu and throw a seal-akin over his face, and tlien while his eyes are covered 
you must rush forward and club him to deatli. Get a stick of harrl wood, and use 
it for a jKiker.” 

In tlio meantime SiiilskEii lay upon his bed with averted face. When they 
were ready for the deed Ts’kwfiuEt said to liis eldest brotlier, “ Brother, stir the 
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fire with your poker, it is going out, I think.” Tiie eldest htotlier took tho jKiker- 
stick, and made os if to stir the fire, oiul at the same time Ts'kwfinEt threw a 
sealskin over the head of S<ialEkEn, and l>cforo tlie latter could throw it oCT and use 
his eyes, tho other brothers had brought the poker down upon his head and brained 
liim. 

When tlio people perceived that SqalRkEn was killed, they shouted for joy, so 
greatly liod they dreaded Ids terrible i>owers, which oven in his death had not 
wholly left him. In burying him they hod to use the gnutest care that no part of 
his body was left uncovered; tins exposure of oven a finger or too resulted in grievous 
thunder and lightning. After Ids corpse liod boeu disposed of, tho falhors of tho 
various brides came and took them away. 

Mmi or Nmokis and the Ten Buotheks. 

Tliere were once ten brothora living in a Slydlek'*. Tlioy were very big 
strong metu Besides the ten brothers tliere were many other people in the Wllage, 
which was situated on a small rocky islet. Every morning the sea-lions used 
to go there to liask in the sunshine. Tlie people use<i to try* and capture the lions, 
but only tho ten brothers were ever successful This made the others jealous of 
the brothers, and one old man plots to bring trouble upon them. He went to the 
wooils and shapetl a sea-lion from a block of cedar, near by a small lake. When ho 
had fashioned its exterior, he took some leaves of tlie salal-liorry bush to fonii its 
liver, some moss for its fat and its fur. and cedar Ixnighs for its lieard. TIds clone, 
ho made a strong “medicine” from certain herbs, and with it washed tho 
oedar-liou all over, and then placed it in tho lake. Presently it became olive and 
swam about, but it could not dive, it was too buoyant. So the man drew it ashore, 
and put some stones inside to nmke it heavier, and then bid it try to dira again. 
This time the croaturc was able to dive as well as swim. The old man now 
instructs it in this wise: " From this lake to the sea there is an underground 
passage; you mu.st dive down and come out on the open sea. You will see my 
village tliere on a small islet. When you reach it, mingle with tho other sea-lions 
and lie ami liask on the sliore with them." 

In the meantime the ten brothers liad heard of tho work of the old num. and 
had matle up their minds to destroy his cedar-mode lion at tlie first opportunity. 
With tliis iutcntiou they started out one morning to spear sea-lion. Said the 
eldest to the others. “ I will certainly smash it if I see it. After all it is only wood, 
and 1 can smash it easily." Presently they perceive a largo aca-lion on tlie rucks. 
" Ah 1 that is surely it." said the eldest. “ All of you give me your spears and I 
will do the spearing.” 

When the ce<lar-madc sea-lion perceived the brothers coming he made for tlie 
water, but before he liad time to dive, all ten sjicars were sticking in his hide. Ho 
rolls over and pretends to be deml. and fioais away seaward. Now to the point of 
wch spear a line was attached, and Uiat of the second brother adhereil mysteriously 
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to his Imnd. He cries out and asks what lie sliall do, slinll ho cut it. Tlie others 
all reply " Yes.” But he is unable to do so, and is being dragged out to sea in his 
canoe by the floating liody of the sea-lion. Tlie others follow in their canoes, and 
the youngest bids each man use his “ mystorj-" iiowers to the utmost to save their 
brother. But not one of them has power to stop the floating carcase and release 
his brother's hand. Tlio youngest then said to the others, “ I will try wlmt I can 
do; take up your paddles and whip tlie water with them, and sing your songs," 
But the youngest can do no moie than the others, and they follow their brother 
northward for several days till they come at last to a mountain in which there 
arc many sea caves. Here the tuock sea-lion stops and lets go of the lino which ho 
harl been holding in his flipper up to this time, whereupon the line left the man's 
hand, and he was free from it. The magic creature now entered one of the caves, 
and the ten brothers, not knowing what else to do, followed it in. Said the eldest, 
" Wo can never find our way back alone, we have been travelling day and night for 
a long time now, wo had better see wliat is in this cave." So all ten of them 
enter and follow the sea-lion. 

When they are well within the caves they come ujion a number of women 
and children, and some of the women Imve no clothes on. They have skins which 
they put over their heads, but are unable to «lraw them down lower than their 
breasts till they enter the water. They are the wives and children of tlie sea-lions 
whose home is in the sea oaves. IVesently the chief of the Sea-lion came forwanl 
and said to tlie mock-lion, “ You should have sent word you were bringing 
strangers with you." Ho replietl, “1 did not know they were following me." 
The chief was much perplexed, and did not know wliat to do with the ten brothers. 
One (»f the elders suggested tlmt tliey should send tliom homo to their own 
country, and let five of the young men show them the way. The chief now 
turned to the brothers and asketl the eldest where they hud come from. " From 
the south country," ho replied. “If I send five of my young men to take you 
home, will you go with them t ” the chief asks. The brothers say •* Assuredly." 
" But," said the young sea-lions, " five of us cannot drag ten canoes.” “ Will you 
put aside five of your canoes ?" They consent to do this, ami forthwith five of the 
canoes are ripjietl up the middle and the paddles set upright in the cracks. These 
the sea-lion jicople turn into killer-whales, the jinddles liecoming the large 
ilorsal-fin. 

The cliief then warns them to avoid the point of the island. “ The monster 
NKmokis," said he, “lives tliere, and he is alwajTJ on the look out fur sea-lion. 
If he sees you he will come out into the water and kill you. Make a wide detour 
at this point, and so avoid all riska” The five young sea-lions now take the 
canoes in tow across the gulf. When they near the point where the monster 
NKiuukis dw'ells, the eldest of the brothers says, “ I am guing to see this NEmokis 
and try and slay him. I.«t us go in closer." As tliey are near their own country, 
the sea-lions now leave them, and the hrotliera paddle tlioir canoes towards the 
point wlicre NEmokis had his home. As they tlrew near, NEmokis perceived them 
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and came down into the water towartis them. Tim brotliers cast their speare at 
him Init they fall back from his IkxIj as if they had been thrown against stone. 
Presently iho monster roaches them, and picks up the five canoes and carries them 
in his arms to his house. Now, for wife, NEmokis had a small urine vessel called 
Cweala, aud whenever she wanletl to draw NEmokis* attention she would scream. 
This was the only sound aim could make. 

NEmokis kept the ten brothers in his dwelling, and it was her task to warn 
him if his captives sought to escape. Put the brothers were unaware of this 
at first. The eldest planned to escape. Said ho to the othera, “ Let us cook a lot 
of food when NEmJjkis is away hunting, and wlmn we are ready we can load the 
canoes with it and get away." So they prepareil aa much fooil as they tluiught 
would bo necessarj' to serve them till they could get home. When it was ready 
tliey seized an opportunity when NEmokis waa out elk-himting to carry it to their 
cauoea But Cweala begmi to scream aud NEnuikia came striding bock with his 
long strides and took tlie brothers from their canoes before they liad gone 
a hundreil yards, luid carrie<l them l«ick to his dwelling again. Several times they 
thus thought to escape in NEmokis’ aboence, but each time CwJila gave the alarm 
and brought NEmokis upon theuL iVfter tlie first attempt when CwGitla screamwl 
they rushed back to the house before NEmokis could see them, and when ho came 
in he would question them ns to the reason of his wife’s screiuus. As she could 
not talk they made excuse each time. One time they said they hail put too much 
wood on the fire, and mode the house very hot and alarmed her. Another time 
they Imd let the fire go out, and she screamed to call attention to the fact; and so 
each time ll»cy luwl a now excuse. Tlroy now saw it would be impossible to get 
away while Cweala was about or could see what they were doing. So they took 
some stones and covered her up, and then set U) work to cook a fresh supply of 
food. “Wlien tliis is ready one of the brothers suggests that they should smash the 
urine vessel They agree, aud stealing up quietly l)chind it, they cost a great 
stone upon it and crush it, and the blood begins to flow. They then rush for their 
conoca.and {Middle off as quickly as they could. 

At sunset NEmokis comes home. He perceives the stream of blood at once, 
and flies into a great rage. He shakes the earth with his stamping and raving, and 
rushes into the water to overtake the conoca. He almost reaches them Iicfure tlie 
water is too deep for him. In his anger be seized groat masses of rock, and cast 
them at the canoes. But the brothers liappily cscapetl him. He coased nut to 
throw the rocks about for a long time, and they fell all over tlie couiitr}*, and that 
is the reason why so many boulders are now seeu scattered over the land far from 
their mountain sources. 


ilYTH OF THE MaN WHO CUA.NGKO lUS FaCE. 

Tlicie was once u young man who fell in love with a maiden, but site rej>ulse>l 
hhii. leUing fiim he was not liaudsomc enough for her. This grieved and hurt him. 
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aiid he went to hi» grandniotlicr to leani how lie might improve his looks. The 
old woman instructs him in lliis wise. “ Take some deer fat and red paint nnd go 
into the forest and follow the trail to the prairie beyond. In the centre of this 
prairie you will see a column of smoke rising, tlo towards this and you will 
presently come to a lodge. Tliis is the home of the Face-maker; he will give you 
a new face for your old one if yon ask him." The young man set out to seek the 
homo of the Face-maker, and after many days’ travel arrived at the edge of tlw 
prairie his grandmother liad spoken of. It was about mid-day. He sees the 
smoke in tlie distance and makes towonls it. When he gets close to the sjwt, ho 
perceives that the smoke is coming out of a small hole in the ground. He looks 
down the hole and his body casts a shadow below. Within the underground 
house was a man who when ho saw the shadow cried out: “ hep! hop I hep S" 
He thought it was a cloud passing over. The youth looks down a second time ami 
again darkens the interior. "That's a strange cloud," thinks the nion and looks 
upward and percei^'es his visitor. 

" Hullo! is that you ? ” he calls out, “ Come down." Tlie youth begins 
to climb down. Tlie floor seenietl far lielow him, but as soon as his feet were 
inside, the floor came up to meet him. The old man now asks him wliat ho had 
brought. Said ho, “I have this foU" “ What else have you got?" “I have also 
this iwl point” “ All right,” said the old man, "give them t«j me and choose your 
face." 

Tlie youth looked round the place at all the faces but found none to hb 
liking. Said he, “ I don’t like any of these I see, haven’t you some more ?" 

The old man then opened a chest and offered its contents to his visitor. The 
latter looked them over hut found nothing to suit him there. Said he, *' I don’t 
like any of these either." Tlie old man opened his lost chest in which ho kept his 
best faces, saying os he did so, “ How will these suit you ?" 

The young man saw amongst them a face that pleased him, and said, " 1 will 
take this one.” Tlie Face-maker now removed the youth’s own head and replaced 
it with the one he had chosen. When tbb was accomplbho<l ho instructed the 
youth thus: " When you return to your own country be careful to keep away from 
yonder mountain. A witch woman lives there who devonre everyone she gets 
within her olntchea No one ever escapes her if they go near her abode. Her 
name b Zolillats; be careful of her." Now the young man was a great runner, 
and he despised the adrice of the Face-maker, and went near the mountain trusting 
to hb fleetness of foot to save him if the witch sought to seize him. As he passed 
he heard a voice say," Come bock to me, my husband." He looked behind him 
and saw a monstrous woman os tall as a tree coming after him. He took to his 
heeb, but in a few strides slie caught up witli him and seized him by hb belt, hb 
feet dangling on one side and his hcoil on the other. Thus she carried him to her 
dwelling. 

Now she kept as slave a handsome young woman whom she had caught, and 
as she entered she said to her, " TclEWEn, look at my new husband ; bn’t be a flne 
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young nian.” Tlio y«mlh sought every opportunity to escaiie hut founct none. 
Every night he slept between her huge breasts, and if he tried to steal away she 
awoke in an instant, and grasped and placed him in his place again. She kissed 
and fondled him for a while and then after her manner swallowed him whole. It 
was now his turn to l)e avenged, and he took her heart in his hands, and sfjueczed 
it till she cried and rolled in agony. Not knowing the cause of her pain she sent 
for all the animals to come and trj- and heal her. She asks of them: “ Which of 
you is the liest doctor.” Blue-jay, who was a claimed the distinction. He 

sang his “ medicine-song " over her, but as she got no belter he remarked to the 
others, " I don’t think wo can euro her, I think she will di&" But Snidhcn the 
Crane said, “ Here, let me try wlrnt I can do? all of you beat time to my song 
with your sticks.” “ All right,” said Crow, the siwkesman of the crowd. The 
Crone then put his long bill into the stomach of the witch, which, the youth 
perceiving, caught hold of and firmly heliL Tlie Crane tried to withdraw his bill 
and Btruggletl with all his might. Presently the youth let go, and the Crane fell 
back witli such force that he turned a complete somersault lie knocked alPthe 
breath out of his l>ody, and lay on the ground a moment to recover. S^id first one 
and then another, “ How was it Crane could not pull out his bill ? It can’t lie 
just a sickness, I believe there is somebody inside of her." All this time the witch 
is crying and rolling with tlie pain, and presently she expires. The slave woman 
now sajT! to the people, “ Cut her open, there is a man inside of her." 

Tliey cut her open, and tlie young man cornea forth alive. 

The woman now takes possession of all the witch’s property, which was 
immense. With the help of the young man she makes a raft and places all the 
property upon it. and together tliey float down the river to the salt water where 
the father of the young man lived. 

Tlie latter had been missed, and all his friends had wondered where he hail 
gone, and wore now much astonislicd to see him return witli a handsome young 
wife and a raft full of property. 

When the maiden whom he had formerly wooed saw him, and how handsome 
he had grown, she desired now to become his wife. But he rejects her in tlie same 
manner that she had rejected him, and tells her alie is not handsome enough for 
him. She learns now how he had got his liandsome face, and determines to go and 
get hers changed. She accordingly set out and in duo time arrived at the 
Face-maker's home and requested him to cliange her face. Ho did so, but gave her 
a head with a frightful countenance so that she become hideous in the extreme. 
Thus was she punished for the rejection of her lover. 

Stoby of Cwot tub sisteb of IUvkn. 

Baven once upon a time went to pay his sister Cwot a visit She welcomes 
him, and ho bids her call in her children. She goes outside and plucks a spray of 
blackberry bush and returns to the house witli it She planted the spray in the 
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ground and began to sing. Tlieroui*on the spray blossomed forth and berries 
appearwl upon it Cwot collects them in a dish and acts them Udore Raven. He 
is much gratified and eats his fill of them. After his meal he leaves, telling her as 
ho goes that she must come and see him soon. She promises that sIjc will do w. 
Some little time after she went to see him. When she arriveti Raven very 
unctuously bade her welcome. “ Come in. come in, dear sister, I am so glad to see 
you. You will liave some dinner with me. Wliat will you liave, blackberries, 
raspberries, salmon liorries, or any other kind ? I have them all, so take your choioe.^^ 
She repUes. “ Oli. it doesn't matter what kind; serve me with any that yon like,” 

•• Very well." returns he. and goes out and plucks, as ho Imd seen her do, a spray of 
blackborrj’ bush. He brings it into tlie house and sticks it in the ground and 
begins to dance and sing. His neighbours hear liim and say; “ What’s up witlt 
Raven ? listen to him fooling.” Cwot. too, was greatly ainu?e<l at his antics, wd 
endeavoured to hide her face u> her hanils to prevent hU seeing her smUes. 
Raven sung and danced a long rime, but the berry-spray l>ore no fruit nor made 
any growtli. After awhUe Cwot said to him, " Brother. sUud aside and let me try. 
You don’t seem to Imve the iiower." Raven was very glad to be relieve<l of his 
task. eVot now sings her mysterj’ song three times. It sounded to him like 
the song of the " berry-bird." 

Immediately the bougli began to grow and bloom and the fruit to appear Md 
ripen. " Tl>erc," said Cwot, “ now eat your fill ; I don't want any." Raven greedily 
ate of the berries and took no notice of his crying, hungry children who also wanU^ 
some. ^\nnle he was stuffing himself someone came to his door and said, " There’s 
a uum here who wants to see you; his name is SkwinAuq, and he has a lot of 
halibut for you." “ Oh dear,” says Raven, " I’m in for it now. Wliere U he ?" 
" Out on the water." Raven flies over to the man’s house and goes inside. “ Hello, 
brother," says the man, “ you have got here, liave you ? Come inside and sit down 
and rU get you some dinner." So saying he took a halibut hook and removing 
one of the boards of bis floor took up a splashing, live halibut. Raven looked on 
with greedy eyes and said to himself, “ TU kill tliis fellow and get all his supplies. 
Skwimiuq placed the lialibut before Raven, who ate greedily of it, pondering in his 
mind the wliilo how he might dispose of Skwinauq. .Said lie to SkwinAuq. " You 
have treatcil me very handsomely. Your fish was very fine. I should like to 
make some return to you. Let mo carry you all round the country and show you 
many things you have never seen. Get on my back and make yourself easy. 
Don’t be afraid of looking down. I’ll see that you don't fall off.” 

Skwinduq got upon Raven’s back, who flew into the air with him as high as 
the top of the higliest mountain. The height was so great that Skwinduq could 
scarcely see the land below him. " Now look down,” sanl Raven, “ and see wliat is 
below you. See that curious object just below T" SkwinAuq was afraid at first to 
look lielow him, but Raven encouraged him, saying, “ Don't be afriad, let go of my 
neck with one hand and look over the side." SkwinAuq loosened his hold of 
Raven's neck and looked downwards. As he did so Raven suddenly turned over 
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in the air and caat Skwinuuq int<» ajace, sayinR aa he did so, ** There, go tlown and 
see for yourself and stay there for ever." 

Haven now tlew back to the Skwinduq's house, congratulating himself on the 
skilful manner in which ho had got rid of the fisli-man. When he got into the 
house he took a line-book as he hud seen Skwin&uq do, pulled up a plank, and then 
cast it into the water. Instantly ho felt a jerk upon the line and began to pull it 
up. He experienced great difficulty in doing this. Said he, “ Tlicre must be a very 
big fish on the hook." Pull as he might he could not bring it to the surface, it 
always managed to get under the planking. Presently Raven kneeled down to look 
under the plank to see what was the matter. As his head came near the water 
something clutched his hair and pulled him into the water, where he was speedily 
drowned. 

This someone was Skwiniiuq the fish-man who had fallen into the sea, and 
thus repaitl Raven’s treachery. When Raven was dead, Skwin4u(| let him come to 
the surface. The lifeless Itody floated away, drifting from spot to spot for a whole 
moon. 

At the end of that period he was thrown up by the waves on the Iicach. He 
lay in the sun for three days, at the end of which time he was brought back to life 
by the sun. Wlten he was thoroughly himself again he related his adventure to 
his friend the ('rune. 

Day by day he sat upon a tree cracking jokes with all the other birds. Said 
he to them, ** Take core not to get drowned in the fall of the year or you will never 
get alive again. Choose the Spring-time and then the sun will warm you to life 
again. It’s great fun drowning and coming bock to life; you people should try it for 
yourselves." But no one seemed inclined to take his advice, and he soon betook 
himself to other parts. 

Story or SEmatL 

When Ssmatl reached the age of puberty, his mother said to him, ** I want 
you to imdergo your Kwstoeit and try and secure yourself a Skwinoil^t (spirit helper). 
He will help yon avenge your father’s death, who was killed by such and such 
persona" ’The youth went forth into the forest to keep his lonely vigil and laid 
himself down by tho side of a great boulder. 

One night tho Spirit of the Boulder came to him in his dreams and said," Why 
are you sleeping here ? " Tlie youth answered, " Because I desire help to become a 
groat runner and a brave warrior." Replied the spirit, “ You can’t become such 
unless you skin the soles of your feet, and employ Wolf to do it for you." 

“ How shall I find Wolf ?" questioned the youth. “ You must first go to tlio 
mountain Tliwuluoq ; tliere you will see many bones and a great quantity of hair. 
’Tliot is the place for you to sleep in, and where you will find Wolf.” In the morning 
he returns to his home and relates to hia mother what hot! happened to him. Said 
he: “ TsElqan (the Boulder Spirit) bode me seek the Wolf chief who lives at tho 
foot of Tlawuluoq, telling me that he would help me." 
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His uitither replies, “ Vorj* gwwl, ray son, «1» iis yon liave Iwcii ItiJden, but not 
yot awliilo; wait ten (lays ami in the nicantimo get me some kuillaltlp (a certain 
iMirk), and I will make some strong medicine for yon." 

Tlio youth procured the bark, and his mother lasat it »ip very fine and mode a 
drink from it. During the ten days he «lrinks the hark tea, and eats deer fat only. 
Wien the ten daj's were up she bade liim set forth. Said she, “ When you get to 
the mountain, follow the evening star and thia will lead you to the place you seek." 
Tlie youth set out, and following his mother’s instructions came in <lue course to the 
raoutb of a cave round about which lay nmny hones, and a great quantity of hair. 
Here he lay down and slept 

Wolf and his family come to the mouth of the cave, and the Wolf chief said, 
“ VHiat is tliat snoring that I hear ? and where does this nice smell of deer fat and 
sweet breath c<ime from ? Ah, I see,” he continual, as his eyes alightctl upon the 
sleeping youth. 

He and his wife now carry the young man into Uieir cave and then send for 
his children’s instructor SquirreL When Squirrel arrives he is shown the semi¬ 
conscious youth and told to scratch off the skin from the young man’s feet. " Scratch,” 
said Wolf, " till you lay bare the conis and sinewa" This Sijuirrel did, and then 
Wolf took some pieces of deer sinew, of which he tiad a great store in tlic cave, cut 
out the sinews from the feet and legs of tlie youth and replaced them with those 
of the deer. The young man’s arms and hack were tTeate<l in like manner. When 
he hod completed his task he called his youngest son to him ami said, " See if you 
can lift up this young man f Now breathe your strong breath into him.” 

Tho young Wolf diil so and inflated tlie young man’s chest with his wolf-breath. 
This revives him, and he becomes conscious again. Young Wolf now says to him, 
•* Now you are fleet and strong. If you run for ten or twenty days you will never 
tiro or got winded. I can run from one end of the island to tho other before the 
tides can cluinge. I have given you all my strength and wind. Now you sliould 
ask my father what is the best weapon to kill with.” The youth did so, and 
received from the old Wolf Ids own KwiikwustEn (skull-tapper) mode from the 
horn of an Elk. “ Your name honcefurword is Kwukwultuq. But if you want 
'your powers to continue you must Iks careful not to lie with a woman when your 
KwukwnstKn is in Uio house or it will club you to dcatlu First hide it in the 
mountain. Wlien you sing your war-song say these words : ‘ Ha ! ha ! ha 1 haha 1 
dsa Kwukwultuq.’ (Ha! Iml iuil lialin! I am Kwilkwultfiq !) When yon sing this 
song yonr enemies will lose their senses.” 

The youtli remained with the wolves all tliat winter till tlie snow tliaweii; 
then he went bock to his home. When he arrived he liKtked in and saw his mother 
crj’ing and his uncle lying on tho bed. Tho latter catching sight of him said to his 
sister: "What is that at the door? It has eyes and lioir like an aiiiimd.” The 
youth was croudiing in the doorway holding his dull. He now cries out, “ Don't 
be afraid; I won’t hurt yon. My name is Kuakwultuip” But so sluirp and 
piercing was Ids voice that botli his mother and uncle cried out in terror, and he 
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liad great tlitticully in making himaolf known to tliom and allaying tlieir fear of 
him. 

Now his father hat! been killed by some people who lived at Plumper s Pass, 
and he was determined to avenge hia death. Ho questions his uncle as to the best 
way of getting there. " You must go by canoe " said the uncia “ Very good ” 
replied the youth, “ will you call your people to paddle me across." The uncle 
calls his slaves and the youth taught tliem his war-song to sing as they wenL In 
course of time they come to a place called TsElkiild, wliere lived the people who liad 
killed his father. The people heard the singing of the paddlera and came out to 
see what it meant, and with them came the chief and his five strong sona It was 
this chief who hail killed the youth's father. His name was QeyakwiitstKn, a 
noted slave maker. When Kwakwultuq's canoe was about 30 feet from the shore 
he sprang to his feet, uttereil his magic war-song, and leaped upon the shore. Tlie 
mother of the five young men cries to them to run for the woods, but the words of 
Kwakwultuq’s song benumbs their limbs aud they remain helpless. He clubs 
them all to death and then returns home laden with booty. 

Nobody can touch or catch Kwakwultuq, so swift and active is he; and he 
caused much trouble and sorrow in the land. His deatli eventually came about 
in the following manner. He was at war with some of the Clallam tribes and was 
making his usual great leaps when a brancli in a lofty tree caught in one of the 
fur anklets upon his feet and so held him tliat he could neitlter get up nor down, 
and the Clallam people shot him to death as he hung suspended by his anklet. ^Vllen 
he was deail they tried to get him down, but were unable to do so. So they cut off 
his iiead and left the body banging from the branch of the tree. Some time later 
bis people came and burnt down the tree and recovered and carried off his body. 


A LKKOflcNKfl Vocabulary. 
Temu of Contangvinit)! and AjfinUy. 
grral-great-grtat-grand/ather 

grtal-grtat-gm nd/aiher 


ti/iuywr-. 




grtat-graml/atker 
„ „ mother 

grandfather 

grandton -i ^ ^ ^ 

granddaughter | grandtem, nx efius, my granddaughter, sfa nX eflus. 

gmndparmU, sxlsfla. 
grandehildren, ufteflua. 
my ami, nuftuna, to' BuflRtcxlL 
my daughter, aXnuhnna. 
my family, nx&uAuna. 
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my lutmU*, nB t^los. 

mother, tan; my mother, nB tan; addressed, ta. 
father, va&n\ my father, nit vasM\ „ ma. 
mothers -> 

motJwr's^ 
father's J* 

my uncles and aunts eolleetivdy, nK sAlalc’s, If parents (leail, Uien called 
sIcEsatcaU. 
my eldest brother'i 
„ „ sister >n« cejotl. 


* sister, sate'a 


cousin 




my youjtger bTother-\ nB sjiitcin. This term is nsed when speaker is prond of 

„ sister I tlie relationship; if otherwise, ho uses the term 

„ „ cousin J sEtcatL 

These terms are used alike by bo^-s and girls. 

brother8~\ . .... 

VeAiW, stekwEn; collective form, stEtekwKn. 

nephews and nieces (members of one family), nuqnBtsalakwuni. If immotliatc 
relative be dead, they axe then called skwEnutcEtl 
my eldest child, nE Blutkl(>tcBtL 
my youngest child, nB setcitcBtL 
tnu fcUher-indaw 

my son-in-law t ^ 
f«y <f«uyA/cr-in-faipj ’ 

my step-father 

r“® cQ-adk-wEtL 
wiy step-motAer j 

my step-son ■» 

„ „ dawyAferJ 

Act's ttnfe, nR CQ^sato. 

„ father’s ■» 

mother’s]*^"'* 

{ brothers and a . . 

I > slatL 

male cousins J 

{ sisters and ~i 

female couatni J 


husband's 


r brothers and a 


sfiiltwon. 


^wnfe cousins J 

{ sisters anti -i 

female cousins 

wife’s relations colUcticely, sElsElalEtL 
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A man call* iiis wife’s rolationa after ber death by another term, via., tcaiya. 

husbande relations. CQ-stc^tca. 

my vri/e, ns alent 

my hvsband, nE stulua. 

tridow •> ^ 

■j ^ alyatEn. 
widower j ^ 

married man, tc’Etloni = " belongs to troman." 

„ woman, tc’swcka = “ belongs to man." 

CoBPO RgAL Terms. 

a 


head, ’ek*waai. 
face, sEdais or a'dsis. 
crown of head, sk'’tiilauk*. 
hack of head, tiiltciO. 
forehead, skwiiAua. 
cheek, cleakwon. 
law, a'k'latc&an. 
shdl, taameuk. 
hair, siatEn. 
heard, kwvnEsEn. 
hair of body, kwenskwEa. 

„ „ animals, skwdlukEn. 
tooth, tefnia. 
tongue, t^sEtl 
palate, alAksn. 
gums, aldkenua. 
noaa, nuksKo. 
ear, k*w6lEn. 
eye, kdloft. 
eye-lashes, tlAplEn. 
eye-brows, safiKn. 
pupil of eye, nEkmloe. 
mouth, tadsin. 

/tjM, alEk'wdsEn. 

upper-lip, ’aloaum. 

lower-lip, a’tlEtcaaun. 

throeU, HwofiEn. 

neek, uwdnanEtL 

bread {female), aki'ima 

milk of the bread, „ 

bread {male), ta’u&Ktl or ta'unKli;. 

back, atiukwul. 


spine, taumowitc. 
loins, awok"*. 
domach, k'las. 
arm, t^u. 

shoulder, kokwealrsn. 

forearm, sdmEldqEn. 

elbow, akwomkwoIaqSD. 

hand, aulis. 

fingers, a’toEk'alaia. 

finger-nails, s'tcdlaia. 

thumb, sintldlaaia, ef. aintla s olded. 

thigh, alillKtc. 

leg, tUcdain. 

Jl'nee, sk'akufi. 
lower leg, sampsEn. 
foot, sntikwEtlaKn. 
instep, kulofiasn. 
toes, 8*tcBf[^En. 
toe-nails, s’tcEcalaEn. 
bone, taam. 

skin, kw615 {the whole lAnnskwolo* 
kwckwia). 
heart, taala. 

Uood, sEatcEn. 

^ lungs, skakwa. 
bowels, gok'e. 
spinal cord, k'lefinfi. 
brain, smitakEn. 
liter, Btaka. 
fat, nos. 
ri6, lokwnq. 
tail, stlupeanitc. 
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Terms of the Principal Animals, etc. 


elk, k-aiycEtc. 
hlark bear, s’tcUtwun. 
grisxly bear, k*wa»ctcin. 
beaver, akslati. 
racoon, eqaflrwuB. 
squirrel, taupsfasEn. 
fUa, 

lizard (rock) QolQoUvratcin ( = “ tlirow- 
away-tail*"). 
lizard (loater), petcin. 
snake, a’EutIka. 
snail, k'aiatlKiQ. 
hawk, HuftHaAuL 
fish-hook, tc^tcuq. 
robin, kwAskuq. 
deer, amafyea. 
ftanthrr, aHWuwa. 
too//, a'lsk-aivti. 
mink, toStc^alraiL 
land otter, skiatL 
rai, k'wat’Kn, 
louu, fi&aft. 
spider, taktAkcm. 
frog, akEkanuq. 

frog (young in the forest iii autumn), 
wik-uk. 

frog (tn <pnii^). wik-utl (“= croaking"). 

grouse (blue), fioEt. 

grouse (willoio), ak wuts. 

pigeon, humo. 

blus-jay, tcitc^ 

snipe, akaiEks. 

„ akukaiya. 
loren, tstdm. 
roMM, sleuth 
ea^ tcAakun. 

„ ak-'tainuq. 

„ ktnilii&iKn. 
loon, andk-wa. 

eantas-baek duck, nulndlawitl. 
loon (big), awik-wun. 


diver, Qckwna. 

H 8<|Ete8. 

„ tlukttttcid. 
crane, a'mdk’wa. 
seal, uauq. 
porpoise, kwanKt 
seadion, ce& 
whale, kw^nis. 
sea-trout, atEdnia. 
halibut, adtEq. 
eod (black), eyiu 
„ (red), tuk-tuk*. 

„ (rodt), eaacain. 

„ tom, ts’unuq. 
herring, alafiit. 
smelt, kwdtlia 
fat-fish, k-ik-au. 
king-fisher, taEtc^Io. 
vpood-peeker, tacEkuL 
„ tsdtufl. 
ovd (large), toitctdfiuq. 

, («ma//)8'pupulkwC*tza ( = “ghoete "). 
crow, ak'dk-wata. 
goose, tldkwEqEn. 
mallard, tdnukaEn. 
brant, Rwd'auk*, aHullIultc. 
swan, atvukEU. 
duck, atdmEtc. 

„ teaaitcaqEn. 

„ kwakwElo*!. 

„ adOa. 

„ BBaadq. 
sea-gull, kdnL 
fur-seal, taaiyo. 
sea-otter, tdmaa. 
salmon (spring), kwetcin. 

^ (soek-egs), sdkaL 

„ (eohoe), k itcuka. 

„ (dog), kwdldq. 

„ (hump-haek), hunEii. 

„ (steet-heatl), a'Hauknxni. 
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floumirr, p’owL 
vhitiny, skwCtnus. 
bull-head (tarffe), nkwunEtL 
H (mall), skwafyuwitc. 
devU-fiih, skennk’*, tl&ijrok’. 
crab, atcuq. 
dam (latye), swaiu. 


clam (metlium), saqwa. 

M (small), slcotluaf. 
ecekle, atlElaum. 
musad, tlai'iEkum. 
sea-cueu}nher, aokot 
sta-ej!fs (larje.) iickwa. 

„ (small,) skwutsv. 


Trrm of Prineipal Berries ani Roots eaten by the LEkiiSEiL 


stravsbrrry, tcluk*. 
salmonberry, Elela. 

Uaekberry, skwEluliOuq. 
salalfterry, taka. 
yooaebsrry, tamuq. 
hawthomberry, uiilitcifi. 
sour yrftss, tEmnsa. 
wild piirsaip, tllgEl. 
lily bulb, sakwitem. 

„ „ tlEUn. 

fem-root (I^eris aquilina), skwaiwi. 
white-doner root, ts’atciO. 

“ sdpnlali “ berry, siiuisum. 
ufild cherry, stedkgun. 

General Glossart or 

able, can, hofi. 

/ mn, hnn-«En kO. 
abore, sftlnufi. 
arram, takwEn. 
adopt, akwonetlutL 
a/terMOOH, hai tauq k'clEt 
ayam, kElat 
aid, help, kwEniiARa 
alder-tree, skwofiEtltc. 
tdl, muk"*. 
always, bji. 
anchor, k sEnalEo. 
onyer, tEtaijiik*. 

Raima/ (ytnerie), tEUiaftlanug. 
another, kldat. 

y*** another, uimlcK kKldu 


whorildperry (^ue), Ssa. 

„ (red), pCpuQ. 
raspbeary (black), slrwima. 
crab-apple, k^uq. 

"ground-applef k'luk'wuiL 
'*kamas$'‘ root, kwEtluL 
carrot (wild), aakwuk. 
ontoa „ k'oqkwaiitc. 
tulip bulb, taiilok*. 
wild rhubarb, sank’, yala. 
wibl celery, alnitilai^’as. Tlie need of 
tills plant was used for making a 
kind of tea. 


THE Commoner Words. 

answer to, nuqt^knn. 
anybotly, muk** san. 
apjde (crab), kiSauq. 
apple-tree, kuqwiltc. 
ashamed, ([aiaqa. 

I am ashamed, qaiar^a-sEn. 
ask, to, tc'tatcE. 
ashes, s'tcEkijsala. 
awl, ’sutlkwenus. 
axe, skwOkiiA. 
bad, squs. 
bail, to, kw£lesEt 
bailer, a, u’nfltEn. 
bait, ndlAuA. 

Inke, to, talak. 
bark of tree, tefli. 
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bark, to, WEWiiiL 

he is barking, wi'sKla. 
basket, mKhuL 

„ {large), sAiuEtEa. 

K (paek'ing), tluaaa. 

beach, BusatL 
beat, to, k‘r>lc4tifi. 
beaut^ui, eL 
bed, cwunnit. 
beg, to, i^Aa. 
below, klatcitL 
, down dream, k"wok'*. 
belt, HWlttiuiEit 
^nd, to {dick), EsnilflEtL 
bent, EakwiaKtl, 8papL 
berrg, 'sKtlti^SA. 
big, large, tcuk. 
billow, wave, yulatcip. 

5t7^ to, ts'uflut. 

bitter, s^Kn. 

black, nuk’eFii. 

blackberry, skwulaluftoq. 

blanket, tlsket. 

bleeding, sAtcEn. 

blind, aAwijui clcwiiiatL 

blow, to, paQEt; Mow U ! pdQEl-tcB! 

Mue, tfliwofi. 

MtuK, to, nukutselBs; he is Mushing, 
nnkolsolBB ku. 

boil, to, kwAlns; the water is boiling, 
tUpakuA. 

bold, brave, gstcanokwolL 
bore, to, slulrut 
borer, a, ckultcenutl. 
borrow, to, diyiL 

bottle (inacic from dog>iuth gntX s&a. 
bow, to, nEkwanfi. 

bow, a, cwumatEn. 

box, klaiakus. 

boy, stletlatlkua; youth, sweakatL 
braid, to, tufisaAuA. 

branch, taiutosis. 
break, to, tuk*". 


breaking, tulrtuk-Et; break it up! 

tuk'tuk’Et-tcE! 
bright, kaftiunaA. 

bring, unaiiq; bring it here ! unaAq- 
8oq*aLla I 

bnuh, a, cwopnlkEn. 
bum, to, tciilcQ. 
bury, to, tcinit. 
bush, Bcraits. 
call, to, kwuuis. 
canoe, snukwEtl. 
camp, kulAuA. 
carry, to, Ilrnitiat 

carte, to, llutkweAus; he is cetrving 
Huatlut'ka 

catch, to, kwioEt; catch it ! kwfnslcB! 
ealar, q’p^ 
change, to, aiyukut. 
charcoal, tcesut 
chew, to, Afakwiit 
chief, notable, hewus, silfsl^. 
child, stletlutlkstL 
children, stiulGtlutlksU. 
chMce, to {from eating), tlcwcnatl. 
n » (from external pressure) 
tcuptlnalEtED. 
chop, to, k’ok'Wi'AinEla. 
day, sejAk. 
dimb, to, cAluA. 
cloud {white), BsftEn. 
eofin, stik'oA. 
cold, BtoAtlsA. 
comb, to, tBcekoA. 
comb, a, tlsiAEA. 
come, to, cn^ 

/ am coming, 6 yEEad-sEn. 
corpse, kw'tlBBnaDitc. 
cotton-wood-tree, tcinawEtlp. 
crab-tree, kskqitltc. 
crab-apple, kauq. 
try, to, qAA. 
current, CQoAdlEkBn. 
cut, to, klGsul; cut it. klc-sut-sOq. 
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dai/if, uoir'-skwutcil; ad lUt. “ ever)' 
day," " all the days," 
dajiet, to, Icwaielac. 
damp, aasiuQofl. 
tlark, tlutc. 

darling, dear, niciXKikwtl 
akutcaliin. 

daylight, kw'tl-kwatcil. 
day, akwatciL 

dead, kwai; ;W dead, kw’tl HnimEtlnlctl; 

tometime dtml, sk'wukwaL 
deaf, 8k'\rol)iu. 
deep, klotc. 

deer-hide, kwtiu-Eanieis. 
detire, wuth for, to, atlC. 
difiadt (to do), k’le ku. 
different, neta. 
dig, to, seakwc&RtL 
dim, cgonawus. 

dirty, kKicuui. Colltdirt form at 
applied to people, kEksIema. 
diaappear, to, uauqwGaL 
diah {long wooden ones), kw’aalEs. 

„ {smcdl ones), ememan l^Bi. 

„ {large ones), toEk lusEu. 
to, m£iuk. 

you disappointed me, iii^ukEsug kO. 
distribute, to, tletut. 
ditw. to, udkuli. 
dizzy, giddy, sflklufi, 
door, Buatl. 
dovn, skaiEtt. 
drag, to, gokwEt 
dream, to, skElkEluaEn. 

J am dreaming, UE-skElksUsEu. 
dream, to {a mystic dream), skM-InafiEt 
drop, to, kwiakwau. 

drown, to, kuss; he it drowned, Es 
ksalkuiia. 

drum (made from skin), kw^lO-kadit. 

••KM loanl, kwaniitih. 
each, naUu. 

tarih, kOqwEluuq, tufiuq. 


eat, to, cUeu ; he is eating, tu etlEn. 
easy, leluk ; it is easy, u Icluk ku. 
echo, winirt ftmr- 
eddy, k'aiaqufi. 
elder-tree (red-berry), taewuk*. 

„ (purple-berry), tsekOk. 
enemy, cEmiin. 

enough, kw’tlaUuui or Estlatluin. 

evening, tiiflEn. 

fall, to, tciik. 

far, lela. 

fat, grease, nne. 

„ stout, uul. 
feel, to, thipKt. 
fight, to, kwewuDtBL 
file, a, EoUikus (= griwlsloneX 
fill, to, lEtadt. 
fiiui, to, kwlhiuq. 
finish, to, coir. 
fir (r«0, taKodi. 
fir, akdiuiyoka. 
fire, 8tc<Sko8a; burnt, tcuk. 
firc-stones, kwentulua, 
fire-pleue, ntcdkCea-dla. 
fire-wood, ctcAtl. 
fish, sUuktulailL 
fish-bone, sfuu, ntl stlukndnifi. 
fisherman, 3 yusyE alluknilaiil. 
fiame, gEtakofi. 
flat, Eatluk'uuok'*. 
flesh, sleuk*. 
flower, akwdkKfi. 
float, to, pKpakofi. 
fog, RpiiQofi. 
follow, to, tclaalakuh. 
food, aEctlEo. 

freeu, to, tdQalBB; the water is frozen, 
pewitKfi. 
fun, 3ydsifl. 

gamble, to, uukalKhalEtn. 
ghost, epilkwetaa. 
girl, alinsU-atl. 
girls, aliulinalcalatL 
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^'w, to, afiujsL 
glad, healauk. 

I am glad, healaukssn. 
good, eL 

good-hyt, Imikutca, haiyiikO. 
graxn, sqEsai 
gnat, big, tcuk*. 
grerdy, tiKkilKwuU. 
grftn, iiskwiiL 
groan, to, dnqusEL 
grow, to, 

grumble, to, tKtutuk*. 
guide, to, kweoq. 

^Hin, pitch, smuiuitc. * 

hail, tautt^niuIcEO. 
handootoe (of face), nflqwaiyia 
hanl, k'lEq. 

hark, liaalaflifl-tci (tci, imperative 
ntJLe). 

hat, stc^aak*; hate, stcKtc^uk*. 
he, tSM tsaa 0 nelL 
hear, to, alaAEn. 

/ hear you, 6 alaAKn-aEa ko. 
heavy, ’aRL 
help, to, kwEnafiBL 
hide, to, kwalte. 

I will hide, k«rilE»-8Kn-Ba. 
hill, EBp&puk. 
hold, to, kwinat. 
hole {round), aiitlk'*. 

„ eplit, eatdlkstL 
hollow (open), estukoA. 

, eloted, cAwcwon. 
hook (gaff), tlekwun. 
home (house), ilulL 
horn, ta'estKn. 
hot, kw^lEa 

houoe, ^ufi; small house, ailufl. 
hoid, to, w<Mla. 
huckleberry, skwutcia, pepQO. 
hunt, to, imEna. 
hunter, utnaiuEDO. 
hudtand, atilua, addressed, nan. 

Voi. XXXVIl. 


I, tia iiaa. 

iee, aema, aliloq, 

ii\fanl, skikala, colL skalikala. 

Ueh, kwulkwdlun. 
jump, to, QCtau. 
keep, to, unskwHtQ. 
kettle (wooden), aAfta. 

„ (baskrt), ta'diutRD. 
kiss, to, lunkw^Kt 
kneel, to, sukAtlkafi. 
kn(fe, c«pKn. 
know, to, q’tcut 
lake, hltca. 
language, ckwcllKii. 
large, big, tcuk‘. 
laugh, to, QEuejttft. 
lea/, 'oatstbu 
lend, to, avKl. 
lie, to, nuqkaijuqkoiu 
lice, Ai^Etu 
lick, to, tlauiKt. 
lie. down, to, skw^Kt. 
life, AncwilL 
li/t, to, aaat. 
light (o/ day), atatu. 
lightning, akwfeiKla iitl sqdkw^ 
(=" glance " of tlie thunder-bird>. 
little, tlKtlutla. 
live, to, owllL 
log, kw’tliu. 
long, k'likut 
lose, to, qSL 
loud, tcKkuksu. 
maa, aweka ; men, aOweska. 
maiden, k'dfii, tcialani. 
maidens, Iralifii, tcEsIcnadnl 
maple-tree, stlaKtltc. 
married man, tc’tlinL 
married woman, tc’weKka. 
tnorX*, to, qKlUla. 
mat (bed), aUAwin. 
mat (seat), ailEwatcin. 
m«, tfa (laa. 
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mran, nuktli. 
meat, hIcuIc*. 
medicine, st^Efinq. 
meet, to, odktoinioet. 
meU, to, tcaqwKt; melt ii yottrself, 
tc^wEt-skw^. 
mend, to, ndqBpat 
middle of night, Uiq-noq-net. 
middle of dag, t&q-kelet 
mind, qi^tciiEfl. 

miNf, 1 tfa Enskwu, this is mine. 
Eiukwa / alia imifikwa, it's not mine, 
mistake, to, luRlmaluft. 
mix, to, luxlmelito. 
faomunit, Bliikcin. 
moon, ‘ukaltc. 
morning, kwEtcfL 
morning-star, kwEtcfl IIIiul 
mountain, nfsitl-RA^nTit (= high rocks). 
mote, to, teams. 

n to, one's bodg, kwcEksEt 
much, mang, huh. 
murder, to, k oKteila. 
murderer, kwileus. 

naked, Eti^tluk; 1 am naked, EtlitluJc- 
SEll. 

name, aniL 
narrow, oraQogai. 
near, stuEtl. 
needle, tcatsRn. 
ntedg, poor, 
net, RwiltEii. 
night, sniil. 
no, aAa. 
not, alia aiknE. 
none, adanK. 
noon, tdk skwatdL 
tuMc, Qun, tia ko gofi. 
nut {hazel), k'wupadq. 

I, {oak}, stHlakwa. 
old. kw’stlaldq. colL kw’sUilaloq. 
orpf^n, kwaniA. ooU. kwilanift. 

^''dside, EsSkKl (= out qf doors). 


outside, Hk^Iawutl (teiYA rtferente to 
djeets). 
paddle, gaftit 
pail, skwatKiL 
pain, qutlitL 
paint, t^utL 

paint, to, qdlet; paint it, qdlEl-tcL 
pass, to, tcilau. 
path, trail, saiyKtlsBtL 
„ road. satL 
jMw, salis ( = hand). 
pag, to, nunatet'. 
peel, to (apples, etc.), cpul&iL 
„• „ (/ms), ak-wekwust. 
peep, to (through a hole), tcitkdaiii. 

„ „ (round an object), nukwil&in. 
people, estolihoq. 

perhaps, ewatca; perhaps FU go, r-wdtea 
ihioTya-ftEn-sa. 
jdag, to, yoyaain. 

jrriek, to, lute; don't prick me, ada tutc 
nofiBs. 

proud, ERmatsEn. 
push, to, tcAdit. 
quarrel, to, kwElnusL 
quiet, to be, sanioii; be quiet / sunioq- 
tci I 

race, to, rnratRl, otal; foot-race, kwoAi- 
flut; J will race gov, kwdfiidntHiKii- 
sa. In the verbal form it will be 
seen tliat the accent is thrown 
forward, 
rain, qaits. 

rmo^tu, to, upstit; J recognized him, 
opRtit>sRn>tau. 
red, nBBdk'*. 
red hot, negniluft. 
rest, to, kukuft; red ! kakufltci! 
remember, to, ohak"*. 
return, to, nuk^^un. 
retnoe, to. hKutc^wIyBB. 
a, stetL 

ripe, k wol; ifs ripe, kw’tl kwoL 
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river, st^d. 
roast, to, IrwdluA. 

a „ (roots in ashes), stalak. 
rob, to, kcnetuA. 
robber, k^kun. 
roof slalstuq. 
root, kwotodS. 

rope, line, tciitoKtl (cedar), kwafl (kelp), 
rose, kdlolc. 

round (long things), cilkweoa. 

» (Jbst n ), iwlyiiluk-. 
rub, to, Qcakwut; I am rubbing it, 
6-Qeakwat-6En-ka 
run, to, kwanifiEt. 
sail, pdgdnuA. 

same, as, like, QEoifi; same as this, 
gKtidfi tliL 

sand, pukwdtcin; gravel, to’qait 
sag, to, yEsas; tell me, yE8&tcL 
scald, to, IrwiiK. 
scold, to, kwiilifiat. 
scrape, to (eajrots, etc.), Eqdkst. 
scrape, to (round ofy'eets), Eq^liat. 
scratch, to, eaqRt. 
scream, to, kukwatcin. 
seareh, to, nafyukt*. 
sea, kllatlas. 
seed, plant, to, tdncflctL 
see, to, k'W’dnEt (different from kwduEt, 
to take), 
send, to, set 
SOP, to, tcuiyita. 
shadow, kvaklcniltEa. 
shake, to, kweRqU 
shallow, ciicuiiL 

shame, qafoqa; you ought to be ashamed 
<f yourself, KnstietoEl wi. 
shaman, cwonam. 

sharp (edge), sigvn\ (/wtni), aiyEmiksin. 
sharpen, to (point), qiukatB (edge), 
tEk^iiKt. 

shoot, tlKnakat; it’s shot, tetlKnk*. 
short, tcKtccyutl 


shout, to, kwiitouA. 

show, to, kniuit; show it to me, k'ouit- 
tanoQ. 

shut, to, Q’tskut. 

siek, skatiKtl; / am sick, hXkatlEtl-AEn. 
sight, skwEnRla (=glanee, gleam of the 
eye). 

sing, to, (ttelEnu 

singing, tEtclEiit. 

sink, to. k'lfilceluA. 

sit, to, diiiut; sit down, I'linut-tcL 

sky, kwitcil. 

slap, to, tlilkwut. 

slave, stdAEtloA. 

sleep to, utut; I feel decfry, etatnA-REii. 
slide, to, BqwciuKtEft. 
split, to, qaitufi. 
slow, &CKA. 

smart, quick, uofiHoA, /tvr/y=8gaiyue8. 

srtuU, to, hakwEnuq. 

smell, odor, haiik. 

smother, to, tuk“'. 

smde, to, nutinRncya&ua. 

smoke, pdkdA. 

snaU, tiuqwontewus (= slippery body), 
sneeze, huifl. 
srurrt, tlstakwuft. 

he is snoring, tlKtikwiiA ko. 
suovD, ftaka ; it is snowing, tefyuk. 
$noir~shoes, tclKkwdnicin. 
soak, to, stalckaL 
soft, limp, ndakwom. 

a (to touch), kwaL 
song, stdiuA. 
soon, tnliltl. 
soot, kwaictcup. 

sore, a, ekwakwutl iJ am sore, kukEtlMKii. 

soup, alap’. 

four, tcagiiA. 

spawn, k^hiq. 

sparks, tlKleUiiA. 

speak, to, kwKl 

^it, to, tcuQ&Usa. 


2 B 2 
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to, tcuq. 

tpoil, kulktia; don't tpoU it, aua-soQ, 
kttlkulelet. 

spoon, qSlo (horn), tlupEn (itwrfm). 
spring of voter, inKtakO, matcO. 

"^uze, to (vitA hand), tceput 
„ hug, to, ICEp&st. 

„ to (betveen logs), ERtednz. 

stand, tsIUift. 
standing, sKtaetlifL 
star, tEtadisina. 
starve, to, tl’tcat 
steal, to, kan. 
steam, vapor, c^Qun. 
step, to (over something), tEqukwua. 

„ „ tcina&iifi. 

stick, to (tn), ficskuL 
„ „ (to), tluk-. 

sticky, tluk‘*'tluk‘*. 
stoTU, afilfiit 

stoney, sfialanit ( = many stones), 
stoop, to, kspfiaiA. 

stop, to fauq; stop him ! teaqtuq 1 
straight, EatcaiyKn. 
sfrap, suflatEn (ispacking 
stream, a, st£talu (=dim. of river), 
kwiitin. 

strength, power, Lzantckwatokivam. 
strike, to, ctcut. 
strong, IrwimkwunL 
stump, ta’&lEtc. 
stumble, to, tIeukaEiL 
toifi kwclU. 

spritig, tci& Invokwslos. 
stuk, to, skwatifl. 
cun. 8kdkw& 

sun-beam, sqdnas to’ skokwil (= ** legs 
of the sun.") 

sun-rise, kw«n (sz^coming over edge of 
horison). 

sunset, Q'tok (sxfall down), 
swallow, to, bdktt 
mxot, to, tdlkolL 


swear, to, kosenifi. 

swell, to, auksllEtiu. 

sweep, to. egut 

sweet, B^afi. 

cNTim, to, tufitSA. 

sufimming, vtafidfL 

cuq/I, gniek, Qofi. 

swing, to, kotatufi. 

take, to, kwriuit; take it, kwinit-tcL 

tall, tlakniL 

tame, k'w^'wEL 

taste, to, tdt; taste it, tdt>tcL 

teach, to, EkwiitcEtL 

tear, to (cloth), adkKt; don’t tear it, 
ada-aoQ sdkst 
tear (laeriina), ckoa. 
tell, to, j'Esils. 
that, taa. 

thaw, to, toauq; it's thawing note, 
ctcauq QOfi. 

the, tK (masc.), sc (fern.). 

thee, ts ndkwa (masc.), SK nukwa (fem.). 

there, lii, tola 

thick, tc’tlut. 

thief, kanksn. 

thin, tdtcBinel (with r^ertnee to 
material). 

thin, Eskwdmoq (with reference to 
persons). 

this, tla (r^erring to obgeds other than 
human). 

this, tfa (masc.), sfa (fern.), also used 
with inanimate dhjeets. 
thunder, sQdkgas or aqokwas ( =ithunder 
bird). 

throw away, to, Qeltuq. 
throw, to. ts'tsali. 
ticldc, to, wplEB. 
tie, to, k-afokwEt. 
tired, stcekwm 
to-day, auuk. 
to-morrow, ku kwctciL 
torch, Adk. 
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toueh, to, l^stuq ; don't touch it, atia- 
sog Es&tuq. 
track, trail, hufiafl^nz. 
trap (for animals), QiioEii. 

^ (JtsA), skElaliuiki. 
trrmhle, to (from fear), aiisL 
a It (from cold), tcinuft. 
try, to, 

I will try, taat-stn-sa. 
turn, to (round), toiluniaSt. 

, ^ (orrr), tciluflCU 

twilight, skaHst. 
twist, to, qzlutcEt. 
ugly, Bqaa. 

uneoeer, to, k'lKwest 
understand, know, to, OtilceL 
umlrtss, to, UaknniiL 
village, tiifiuq (dearth, land), tfa na 
tdfiuq, this is my eoutitry. 
voice, akwaltKn. 
vomit, to, tcut 
wade, to, svagufL 

wait, to, fiiikwaies, tawiskai, kai; he is 
wailing, u fiukwutdnKs ko, 
wake up, to, QdtcBtKt. 

walk, to, stu& 

wall, tubSu. 
vxtr, qeluq. 
warm, hot, kwulBs. 
wart, 'stcdpQon- 

wash, to (onesdf), slkoiL 
mi/cA, Quydoa. 
water, kwfi- 

trow (small), hiiiyElak. 

„ (billow), yalltcup. 

$oe, tK llAiAltL 
wsave, to, talukRb. 


itrefye, kwaitEq (maul, for driving— 
ctdtUifl). 

weep, to, Bttk*unillKS. 
whisper, to, sadkub. 
whistle, to, oap't'. 
why f Dotl kw’s ustafiut ? 

why do you whistle f nctl kw's 
usUlnut ancuoapV. 
white, puk*. 
who, saA. 
wide, tllcut. 
wulow, sfyatKD. 
widower, aaalyatKn. 

wife, stalEs; when addressed by husband, 
nan. 

willow tree, siiwiileKtltc. 
win, to, nctlVonuk. 
wind, ’sp’wfla. 

„ to, k'^Iakwist. 
wing, stlKk^ 
wink, to. tcEpdllcaES. 
winter, tcifi autlifL 
wipe, to, atcKt. 
witch, aiada. 
with, aiauwa, kwaoinifia. 

Ill go with you, ys sKu sa ai auwa. 
woman, abltiL 
uvod, stcatL 

work to, lc6] I am loorking, tee te-sKn- 
I have been working, 5 toe yE SEn ko. 
wring, to, tceaut. 
yaten, to, wakus. 
year, nEtsa (=one) atoslanEft. 
yellow, naka/e. 
yes, h£a. 

yesterday, toilakEtL 
you, tK nukwelia. 


TuK KaultaEnOB ISLAND UalkdmelEm. 

The following notea and myths on the KadlaEn or Island HalkOmelEm 1 
gathered from Tliomas James, an intelligent native of this division. 

Socially the KauftsEn have more in common with tlie neighbouring island 
tribes than with their brethren of the mainland. Linguistically regarded, howe\'er, 
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the oriffinal unity of the two divisions is very clearly brought out. Indeed, I niay 
say tliat it was a source of much gratification to me to find that Thomas James 
could follow and understand luy native texts of the River UalkdmelEtu without 
the slightest dilliculty. Tlic chief distinction Injtween the two divisions is in the 
prestMice of a verlsil particle “ pa ’’ in the bland speech which is totally abaent 
from that of tlio mainland; and in the nuxle of utterance. The island speech is 
sluirp, brisk and precise, while that of the mainland b slow and ilrawling to 
slovcnlinesa It b this difference in the mode of utterance that makes the speech 
of the two divisions seem more distinct than it reailly b. The vocabubry differences 
do not amount to ten per cent, of the words, and the practical identity of the two 
forms b atlmirably bn>ught out in the little story which I have written in the two 
dialects in parallel columns below. 

The first KauftsEn was ** tEn skwail," tliat is, " heaven-l)om.’' Hb name was 
QuItlfmtKn, the name of the second, also ” tEu skwail," was St^sKn. From tliose 
two men and tlieir wives all the KauftsKn people are sup^iosed to be deseendotl. 

Tlie story runs thus: In the lieginning QultimtEn and StiitsEu lived on 
Shawnigau Lake in a house by thciiisclvea. For wives they liad carved two female 
figures out of wood, and hod partly made a basket, leaving it to be finished by the 
women. 

Now it happened at tlib time tliat two ” tKu skwail" women lived alone 
without huabands at Sookc Harbour. By some means the knowirxige of the two 
men came to the two women and they iletcrmincd to cross the mountain and seek 
the dwelling of the two men. Tliey perceived the house before they came to it 
by the smoke ascending from the fire-place. When they reacheil the dwelling 
QultfhutRn and hb companion were from home. The women looked round the 
house and saw tlto two wiKxIen figures. These tlicy smosbod into pieces and threw 
them into the fire. They then Uiok up the iinfinbhed liasket and complete<l it, 
Tlicu they hid themselves to await the arrival of the men. Qult£mtEn shortly 
after came in and at once |>erceived the finbherl basket and was well pleased. 
" Hie next thing 1 want you to do now b to talk," said ho to the figures whicli lie 
thought wore present. Ho now looks alwut for them and presently sees their 
chaired remains in the ashes. Presently St^tsKn comes home, and he tells him of 
the finished liasket and the lues of their wivea The two men are sorry and grieve. 
At this the two real women come forwanl and show themselves. Tlio men bid 
them welcome, saying “ We are very ghul to see you ; we are very lonely. You shall 
be our wives.” From thb union thus brought about, sprang tliu Kauitsun people, 
and peace and frieiubliip liuve always exbteil lietween the Sooke and tlio KauitsEn. 

Tliore seems to be an element of real hbtory in thb trailition. It b possible 
llmt the KauitsEn are comparatively recent comers on thu island. The practical 
identity of their sjioeoh with that of the river tribes of the mainland suggests that 
they cannot have Inien long sci»aruted from the mainbnd HalkomelEm; and it 
may be Uwt a small band of men from the Fraser Delta drifted or otherwise found 
their way Ui tlic bland and intermarried with the Sooko and settled tliere. 
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Qulttottcn is said to have named his childmu hy l)oatowing modified forms of 
his own name upon them. Urns:— 


Masculine Forms. 
Qoltemit. 

KwEllstKn. 

KwKlsitstRn. 

Sw’cI&msEt. 

SlAin. 


Feminine Forms. 
QnIteintKnaaL 
gultcmeyR. 

Kwelsenilya. 

SlAmtXnilt 


Tliese names are “ sewanatl suii,’* that is “ siwen " names, mystery names. 
Tlwir significance is now lost 

Common people’s names were mostly derived from niok-names. 

TThe following are the list of villages or settlements of the KanitsEii os given 
me hy Thomas James. 


Villages. 

1. TsEmenus ... 

• • « 

• •• 

• •• 

First Chiefs. 

2. TlumtldmKlets 


• •• 

• •• 

... SgilsflEm. 

3. Kwdkoonets 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

... TsaslEtEn. 

4. TatkE 


• • • 


5. Kw’stisfnus 

• «« 

• • • 

• « • 

... CUlkEBEt. 

6. Hilmtssn ... 

• • • 



... — 

7. QulkwKsala 

• • • 

• •• 

• * • 

... — 

8. S’fimKna (older settlement, Sdtlfim) 

... lAmEci&Et. 

0. KwimtcKn... 

• • • 

... 

a •• 

... QultsmtEn. 

10. KwamoyckKn. 

• • • 

... 

• •• 

... — 

11. HoinipsEn ... 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

a •• 

12. Kwutkum ... 

• •• 

... 


aa. — 

13. SetsmElkun 


... 

• •• 



Forty-five years ago the Kauitasn numbered 5,005 souls, according to a census 
taken by the missionary in charge. To-day they do not excce«l 800. 


COWITCHIR TRADITIOSS or A GBKAT FLOOD AND EaBTHQUAKK. 

The KauitsKn proper of Vancouver Island derive their divisional name from 
the cliief mountains of their habitat. They believe tlrnt it was here they came 
together after the great Flood. They say that before the Flood everybody used to 
dream of its coming. Some of tlie people beard a voice saying. " Build a big raft 
which will hold all your family and frienda." This they set about doing. They 
took two large canoes and laid a planking across from one to the other, and on this 
constructed a house in which they stored all tlicir belongings ami much dried fish 
and other food. They also mode a long cedar rope and attached it to a great stone 
on top of the mountain; they made a hole in this stone by which to fasten the rope, 
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and this stone they say may be seen on tlie mountain to this day. ^^'hcn this raft 
was finished a noise like the report of a great cannon was heard and the river 
b<^n to rise rapidly. There was no rain at all. As the water rose they pulled 
on their rope and rose with it till the top of the mountain was reached. Then tlio 
waters slackened. This condition of things lasted alwut one moon and then the 
water le^'cl began to fall, leaving the floating trees and logs on the upper parts of 
tho mountain, where tliey can be seen to this day. When the floo<l luul subsided 
and let their raft down again it was found that all the animals had been drowned 
and that the fish had died ; there was nothing for the people to eat but the bodies 
of the drowned animals or the floating fislu A great number of those saved from 
tho flood now died from a sicknees caused by eating the dead flesh. At last when 
tlie ground was diy the women and children set to work to dig wild canroU. 
From these they made a medicine which cured their sickness, and they recovered, 
and in time liecame a great tribe again. 

In the days before the white man tliere was a great earthquake. It began 
about the middle of one night and continued about twenty hours, when it ceased. 
It was so severe that it mode all the people sick, threw down their houses and 
brought gn<at masses of rock down from the mountains. One village was 
completely buried beneath a land-slide. _ It was a veiy terrible experience, the 
people could neither stand nor sit for the extreme motion of tho eartlu The old 
people took their stone pestle hammers one in each liand and pounded tho ground 
with tliem, chanting a song to the spirit of tho earth as thej’ did so. They bade 
overj’body do the same, and a little time after the shocks ceased. It is more than 
possible that these two traditions have a basis of substantial fact. 


HALKdMeI.EM TKCTS. 


/eland Dialect 

Nonitsa sweKka tciitcil£tltEu tlusd 
A won WM fishing thou 
Iclinsa litsa n^tsa tlaso kw’soiyuna 
caught B one then he dip* (the net). 

«ion kutmitzai e-wEtl-tzutlKniltcs 
while KMloitig he heard 

kwii cecpxlos. Netl so ucEnams, 
a whietiing noiec. Then he Ihiteui, 

uetl »*» tO-b(s aisqaflic. Netl stlus 

then awhile he itamli. Then 

kw’soiyuna, stla so tzatlEmxtEa kwit 
again he dip*, again then be bear* a 

c^pxlos atlii ad kw’solyuna. 
whistling nnU* again then be dipi^ 


Lotcer Fraser Dialect 

Nonsa sweEka yuyics ts 
A man was working at the 
saltBn, e-tlas-wa skwutsa tK nl^tsa. 
fishing, and then he oioght a one, 
e-Uus-wii kKlat k’am. Qon-riulataa 

■ and then again he dips MTiile so-duing 
(the bog-net). 

e-wEtl-teilttmiitBs kwii HapKs. 

he heard • whUtliug-noise. 

d-tlio-wd yKlamEtEs to-hfs toa 
Then he listens 

k’Kqj;iiita, e-tl6 keliit k’am, tl6 
be stands then again lie dips, then 
kElat telamatEs kwa ii^pgs, 
»«»»«> be hear* , wbiaUing-noise. 
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kli wull kElut IzatlEmEtEs k^vii 

then ke bears a 

c^eIos tElnfiqs kw's 

whietliog noise then he knew that 

lu'tlfl tE CUliaEB CVCpElcMI. 

it was the game (witich hail been) 

whistling. 

Xi'tl 80 kwunEta tc uqsemtEn, tictl sG 

Then ho took the net, then 

guuiEs^tEs niitl So t^kus. 
he fohicd it up then homewartls. 

Null nK so gOniiiR tE cQwulis. 

Then he reachc<I the parenU-his. 

Xi'll so kwals: ** Naiutssn tantuU, 

Then he sakl: *' Go I awajr, 

t<jh( 8 toa einii tsKii gElllEiu.” Nu aa 

ehortlj come 1 lack.* Then 

Isawin kwE sleuk. nctl sEso liai}‘a, 

he took witus food, then be set «»at, 

ut'tl so lutitus-kwaiyisiL «> y^stss 

then be sought his giumlian spirit alwa)'s 

kw’so sKsTs tE cwamiit tE tuEuas. 

then kept reiuly the bed the •on-their. 

QuseiiRj tl'kulta aiyouie huiuKL 

Four muons he came home, 

Netl so yKtatEkus uctl so kwftiKta 
Tlien he was coming then he took 
home. 

tE Rukoiu Ill'll so tlakuta m* 

the oedar-bark then be tied npoo 

tE kwHlER, iii'tl SO keakusuts, snat 

the belly-his then bound it np, night 

kwHWEtl liuiuAiiiEts, all swEwu sK 
it was when he arrived she was awake his 
home, 

HEaluq. netl so glels tE stains, 

mother, then she woke the hiuband-her, 

netl So p'tuiiiEta: “ Nuitii " “ ansa.” 

then they ask : “ It is that “ It is L" 

you!* 

Netl so naiiM nEaiuistgis tE 
Then they go to put-him-they-to the 


c-tlu kEltlt k'iiui, tl5 kElat 
Then again he dips, then again 
tslatiiiitEs kwii llapEs. e-tlaa-wii 
be heart a whistling-noise. Then he 
tulniigs kw'stlas tE cqEnsEs 
knew that it was the game 

nl-HuiiapEs, tlus-wa kwt'ntta tE 
(which) had been then be took the 
whistling, 

sw^ltioui, o-lLls-tvii Ininldmits. 

net-his, then be-foldcd-it-up. 

v-tliis-wii iiEnia tiLk'"g, C'-tlus-wii 

then ho went home, then 

Qunins tE cowulia v-tlus-wu 

he reached the parents his then 

kwiils: NEni-tBEit I'yiliaala, tohlstaa 

he said: (So I away, shortly 

i'lDP tsEii k’onsit. e-tlus-Es-wii kwKnits 


come I back. And then he took 


tE ainftnEnslt'tik'*. e-tlas-wii nEiua, 
a little food. Then he-set-out, 
L'-tlas-l^wii kwaiisEts, wlatl-tsa 
and tlitn he sought his Always 
guardian s]>irit. 


kw's wh-o HtHugs tE sEyvl tE 

they kept ready the {larenta the 

ooqEs tE insnas. iiiiliusEn tl'kelts 


bed-his the sou-their. Four moons 


vine QBiimEt, kw'sEit tna mii-tlu-me 
he eame home, while hr was coming 
liik-"g e-tlls-K-wa kwunite ts sukuiit 


home then be took the oedar-bark 
e-tlas-Ks-wii llakuts ue tE kw^lEs, 
then he tied it upon the belly-his, 
t^tlus-Es-wii kifktiUi tE kwElEs. 

then be bound the belly-hia, 

8nnt tH* kwa k'swEtl-tutcEls gEiiniEt 
Night it was when he arrived home: 


C-wricwEwI be sIeI. e-tlis-Ks-wii 
She was awake his mother, then 

guta tE sweakuB, v-tlds-Ks-wu 

she woke the husband-ber, then 

p'toiiiito: •* Nob f ” “ finaa." 

ask they : “ Is that you I * “ It is 1." 

u-tliU-CHwii nEniB uuinistgBs ie 

Then they go they put him to the 
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wuinut, f-UVhls t*iai*akiip E 
)jed, pmwuUy aaMiubled together a 


kuq 

luistomuq, ucti so kwalES 

multitude of 

people, 

then spake 

tK (iclaloq: 

“ kw’oftia 

liauwalEiuatla 

the old people 

‘: “ Lot us see 

you 

perform 

nwalwoluH.” 

Nell so 

squUc tK 

young men.” 

Then 

stood u)i the 

HWalwohw. 

m'tl so 

hauwulRiits, 

young men, 

then 

they perform. 

uGtl 80 kwilEM tK 

swewolus: 


then Mid the young nuui: 

“ TtVyulcwolwiputla !" nctl 8o kwulE« 
** Let the fire be made up i * then muI 

tK HElaluq: " yAkwolaq) I" uanis-tK 
the old-people: “ make up the comlng-to 
fire! 


gKtlqXtlaiii 

kwa 

nutstEm." 

netl so 

apiwar 

some 

aronder." 

Then 

umes 

mielic 

Iietl so 

kwillEs: 

be came he stood up 

then 

he said : 

“ Naniatla 

kwiind 

kwa 

’siiina.” 

“Go 

get 

a 

ketUe.” 


N(*tl r6 nam tK BW;twoIufl kwEuEtEn 

Then went the young men took 

tK 'sdnut, ur-tl 80 oGengEB urU so 
the kettle, tlirn they rany it then 

tlukuti) 8 tEt^ utR liaiyuk, nvtl ao 

they net it near the fire, then 

luuiut, nC*tl 80 kwaiyelic HtRtuH 

he went, then he danevd cloee 

atE 'nuiiia. TO-hfn-Uut kw’a-kwoiyvlic, 

to the kettle. A while he danced, 

taulUiiluutaa kwaiyvUc, m'tl taa sit 

from-end-to-end he danced, and then 

gokalRK,' i^wu ni'tl isa so 

water appeared, then he continued 

k«*aiyclic, m'tl sd welEs tE aakwai, 
to dance, thou appeared a Mimoii, 


caqEs. cts kwa me to hfs, 

bed-hia. When a little time had paasetl, 
em^’ap tE kEi} misteng, 

atwembled a multitude of people, 

e-tliis-Es-wit kwivlEB te elyulakwa: 

then spake the old-people: 

“ TauiiaawalKmatla swawohis." 

" Let us see you perform young men.” 

e-tlu8-WH sq^lins tK swawolas. 

Then stood up the young-men, 

e-tUis-wa liauwalEms, c-tliis-wn kwElEs 
then they perform, then said 
tad swewolus: “ To-yfiktatla 1" 

tlie young «nan ; " Let the fire be made 

up!” 

e-this-wii kwtlss tE sfyalakwa: 

then said the »ld-|iec^l«; 

“ Yuktatla, I-e-tst-wfi kwa 

“ Make op the fire, we are going to see some 
tRtEaii! ” e-tlis-Mii ines, sqeliHs, 
wonder 1 ” Then he came, he stood up, 
L'-tIus-wd kw^lss: "NEinatla kw(*uit 
then he said; “ flo bring 

k-wa s<;Aroa,” e-tla»-wd dbii tK 
a kettle,” then went the 
swuwolna kw(!'nitE8 ts s^onia, 
young men (and) took the kettle, 

e-tlas-wii QKvnqGK, tldkatEs st^^s 

then they carry it, they set it near 
tR haiyuk. ^tlis-wd nEnm t<>tld 
the fire. Then went he 

u-tlas-wEtl kwaiyeleils ne tK 

and Uien began to dance around the 

sqiima. Ti)h(H>tsa kw'skwaiyelcHs, 

kettle. Awhile he danced, 

tsuItHuluntna kwaiyelins, e-tliis-fii-vrd 
fmm-end-to-siHl he <lanced, and then 

mi*s wll tK k-a. v-wl£tl tsa 

came to appear the water. Us often 

kwaiyoliHs to-tla. C-tlis-Es-wii racs 

danced that man. Then came 

kelat 
again 

expression is 


OVA vfaj| 


appearing a salmon, 

• Tlie iihrase u6U sft wflM la ka conkl have been uwd here, hot thb 
more idiomatic. 
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e-tU kElut wll tK 8ukai, m-tlsd 
then »g»in appears a aatmou, tlien 

yKsillut, m*tl 8u tcflEin sKneyfl 

there were two, then they swam alwot 

uta 'Hdiiio. Tu-hfs kwVqiUia tsa 

in the ketUe. Awhile they remain 

nctl He so suq. 

Uien «iiMpp«nr. 


me wll tB-Uu sdk'wat, e-tlaH-wii 

catDC appearing another salmon, then 

yisulis tK nuk'wiii kw's-HetEms ne 

two the salmon that swam about in 

tK 8(;diua. Toh(s k’squlBitaa, 

the kettle. Awliile they remain 

e-ne-tlo-nEiii-al 80<[. 

then all dimpjtear. 


Clyus utl Tw'tjelKm. 

History of TaoqAzm. 

Twi giitfn oqtcanEn 8ta kw'g snilyu-s. lluk tamits, yomic wKaQa 

ilo l««'l magic power hr ran like a deer. He was tall, he moved lightly 

kw’s cmic, skwe kwEnsitlanct kw’s femic. Kikafit tK smistcinaq, 

wlien he walked, can't hear him when walking. He killed the people, 

tliuik‘*tEs. Tea kauwktsKu sumnt netl lalEiu{>s IiilEin ut'l, yiiq-spas. 

be robbed them. The Cowitchiu mountain was his home the home of a one-time-bear. 

Kbi skwoliis BEm’wa lalEm ut l spas, sKneu Uut liafEtKus. To sly-aluq 

Lota of guns within boose of bear, inside the ammunition. He was half-witted 

* von aletlkutl, smtituksKn, klOwetoa, tliikwEliUi yunKiii unftl kw’s cisums, 

when a boy, running-nows, naked, heedless as to any clothing, 

nda kw’s utItKns, vmic dtsa suluk muk'" ekwitil. ts’tciniSisEn, 

without any food, roaming in the woods every day, dribbling-at-month, 

totldwistEm tsii kulRmps, tEtsaliiiuq. (juiyakwEtstEii (tuiiaqsa tK sldtl£k£tl 

shifty his eyes, as-ananimal'a QalySkwatatEn saw the boy 

n^tsa skwuil, ui-tl-so tuliuuqs wa-tm kwElEs tsa wu-ciuC-s eesut 
one day, then know-he what-kind-of-person will be when becomes grown-up 

swceIul “Oh! ci isa kdlufis." “NlAanu, Enutca Din-tliI” “Qona kwEn-siH 
man. “Oh I good his eyes." “My-boy, come here!" “Now go and get (me) 

uka skwihilifiuq-gotltc." KwiniAEU Tk swvska tyii-amut 
a blackberty-busb.* He went for it The man there was sitting. 

Olyanilnus tcatcil lE KweKka, iikwEstEn, so kw^nsta. 

He was smiling (the boy) he came to the man, he gave it to him, then he took it 

Sd kwfOiEta tE slutlKkKtl, gOkwakiintBm glydnknstKm, Ada 

Then he seized the boy, threw him on hit back and rubbed his face. Not 

kw’a sqaros tK slvtlKkEtl, Ounkunuil. 8d<)wnm tsailsus. “ Kvramkwnm tEn 

he crieii the boy, only grinnetl, blee<ling hia face. “Strong your 

kulEin linn* gdtsa s«*eEka.” Xr-tl ed kwute. ci ckwolawons HUluk* 

eyes become when a man.” Then he went ofi^ good hia heart in the woods. 
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Qou (linic-waU-lsutlutnEtEs qequnEni. Ni-tl-so tlutc^Ein. Netl-sO caimks 
Wliile be wm walking he heard a harking. Then he eanlioualjr walluk Then he eeea 
tK sweEka V tK stuliis n IK mlbE& KwenatEs tE niistemaq 
a nun and the wife-hia and the child-their. He waa clutching a homan<being 

tlaiyEqtEa. CaiEtEii tE sEasus. “Amelia! umut-tlo.’* Netl-su 

eating-him. Uairr the face-hii*. “ Come here I and ait down (aaid he) 1" Then 
qcmute tE aleuk o dkwidtEm tE sletlEkatl. KwEnRta “ TloiEqVtla 1 ** 
ho clutched some flesh and gare it to the boy. He (the boy) took it “EBtitt" 

XvtUsO tlaisqula. “ Ato tsR i[uluq niru ne t«En sa. Amelia, iLikusEt.'* 
Then be ate it “ Witen you fight then there I will be. Come here, lie down.* 
Nell so tlakusEls tE Blt-tlKkuU. “ AiU diyis tsEo kiilEiu. SetsEn sa tEu 

Then lay down the lioy. “Mot good your eyea. Heal-1 will your 

kdlEiii. Kw's ad netl swvEka ynmk'iinSm ai'ia cukus tsEn kdlEtu. Alia edkus 
eyea. When that man rubbed your face not finiah your eyea. Not right 
tsEu kulEiu." Xutl nO k\vi>lnEts tsa sqatsald Nutl-sd meakata dtE 

your eyea." Then took he a humming-bird. Then he pricked at-the 
cwulauta * tKii kulEiu. So syoiuos. “ Nwtctcuqanat tE skwoyil ? 

eide-uf the eyea. Tlien it bled. “ Qui you aee the aky t 

ada-kwuz ciiuuq taa kwiisEn wutl-suqwoui ? ” “ Xe-lcEn wutl-cuuuq tsa 

cannot you see the »tan while-bleeding 1 * “I saw the 

kwusEn." “Tlukwilus wa snutEs kwuskwantcinEin, klaa-.stduul." 

•tan.* “Carelew if at-nigfat you are runnbg, juKt-aa-in-dayligbt* 

Xetl ad sOUlk'^s. Xi-tl so kwaielic sd tcuEns: “ dtsEQ atl tiba stillEm 
Tlien he went home. Then he dances and rings; 

mEstoniuq yaqns kwEitaa utl tina AldinElst qua u u sL” Xetl so niimpa 

Then he goea to 

LEiuultca. TletL'idoin iioiiKtsa sldni nc uisa ciitl wuwutlEtas 
Lmnaltca. They were feasting (there) one woman there in the doorway keeping-away 
ts skwmnkwunuii. KwEndtEs tE skiiluq. S6i)elE[u nuwelEiu, SdqolEiu 
the doge She held a clam-digger. SOq6licm sprang-inaide. SOqiSlEm 


kwductEs 

sEydisila 

iuK8t^muq. 

Suqclsm 

tcdtlum. 

Tsa 

shot 

two 

men. 

So<|6lKm 

jumped abont. 

TTiat 

slani 

sEoluin 

I'ltE owamuL Null sd 

tutaKls 

stEtua 

woman 

sprang upon the bed. 

Then 

came he 

near. 

utdnso. 

Xi'tl llK Mi 

kwEtuU 

qutlut tK 

akdluq. 

Xetl 80 


Tlien she held him acrom the cheat witli the root-digger. Then 
tarns: “ Amelia 1 eUEii wutl kwnu-nuti. afiateftq skwEluciis kwa 

she calls out; “ Como hero I 1 hare got hun, don’t you bring 


ametuq, s'kukwum’stcflq.'' Kftl so tittsEls sK talts e-y*i*kwEniuD utaa 
gun, axe you liim.* Then came her husband bringing an 

'flkukwuu. Kwakwutn IK squlus. uftl ad niuuktawiL Xdtl sd 

axe. He struck him im Uio hesil. then ent-off-the-head. Then 

tantiuiun tK elnk wiiU life kvr's Utatliima. 
jumping about the hesdloss-ls>dy long-time it waa jumping. 
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Stobv ok Tw'kicIeU. 

About sixty years ago thero lived at the foot of the mountain near Cowitchin 
Harlxiur a strange and lierce man name<l TwHielEm. He was taller than the 
average man by nearly a fool, his face was long and thin and his tread was as soft 
and stealthy as tliat of the mountain-lion, and he could run like a deer. He 
became the terror of the district, waylaying and robbing anyone who crossetl his 
patli. His home was a cave in the side of the mountain, in which he always kept 
a goodly supply of fire-arms and ammunition. From his Ijoyhood ho had I)een a 
strange being, passing must of his time roaming in the forest or mountains. His 
eyes were shifty and roving like those of a wild animal. A great .Shaman once saw 
him at Saanich, and said to tlie jwoplc ix>und alxmt him: “ Tliat lK»y has got 
remarkable eyes." ITie boy stared at the man, and would liave run away but the 
Shaman caught him, and Iside the jKjopleget him some trailing blat!kl»erry brambles. 
Witli these he rubl)ed the boy’s face, saying ns he did .•so, “ 1 ho|io your eyes will 
now keep strong." 'Tlio boy’s face was severely lacerate<l witli the thorns of the 
brambles, but he did not cry, he simply grinnetl all Use time, and when the Sluiman 
let him go with the command: “ Kun !” he ran off by himself into the forest again. 

TsdqelKm now wandering througli the forest, heanl a noise before him like the 
growling of n «log over a bone. He crept stealthily forward and presently perceive*! 
a hairy forest monster who, with his wife and children, were <levouring in dog-like 
fashion tlie laxly of a youth they liad seized. 

The monster held Ids victim on his knees, and with his long fierce claws tore 
off the flesh and passed it to his children. Ho accosted TsoqelEiu, bidding him sit 
down. TsoqelEm sat down and the monster passed him some of the flesh. TsO({ulEm 
ate like the resL The monster then said to TaftqelKin, “ When you tight and 
when you kill i)eople I shall be with you. Como here to me and lie «lown. 
There is something in your cy& That Shaman did a good thing who rubbed your 
face, but ho only Imlf did his work ; I will finish it." So saying ho took the bill of 
a humming-bird and thrust it in the comer of the boy’s eyes, telling him to hwk 
upwards till he could sec the stars. From time to time he questioned him, " Can 
you see the stars yet T ’’ TsoqelEm answere*! " No ’’ at first, but presently the starx 
txH^ame visible to him through the hlood of his eyes, and he cried out; “ Yes, I can 
see Uiein now." " Very good," said the monster, desisting from his task; *' from this 
time you will lie able to see aa well in the dark as in the light; day and night will 
be all the same to you.” Tsoqclem now went back to his cave home and danced and 
sang his mystery song: " etsEii utl tEna stalsiu qas lata! mustemuq yuci qas kwrenES, 
utl lumstalt qas ! a! a !" which signified that ho had been given human flesh to eat 
^^Tlilc ho danced he flourished his gun and knifa 

From this time onwanl TsdqclDn went about the country killing and robbing 
the people. After many years of this life ho one day went to the Senmltca people 
on Kuper IsloniL It was about spring tijue, and the people were all assembled 
together feasting in one of their long-houses. A young woman sat in the doorway 
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lioidin^ Ijct digging stick in her hand with wliich to kwp ont iho dogs. All nt 
onco a gnn went off and a man fell shot, and then another and TsoqolEm was 
amongst them hnindisliing his woajious and killing all within his reach. Kverjl)ody 
;uadc for tlie door except the young woman wlio held the digging stick. She 
sprang upon the bed platform, and as TsOqelEm passed with his bock towards her 
she was suddenly inspired with tho tliought that site could liold him down with 
her stick. Seizing her digging slick at Utih emls, she quickly {tossed it over his 
head and held it tightly across his breast and jtulled Ijim backwards, shouting as she 
did fur her huslmnd to come and kill him while she thus hold him. TsuqelEm 
struggled hard to break away from her and sought to stab her with his knife, hut 
she held him fast and shontoil the more. Her cries brought an old crone to the 
door, who called out, *' Has he got you down f ” " No," she replied; “ 1 have got him 
down. Tell my husliand to come quickly ami bring tire other men with liim." The 
husltnnd {trcsently came, rushing up, followe«l by tlic other men. As they entered 
the house, tho woman said, ** Don’t use yonr guns, attack him with your axes.” 
This they did, soon disabling him ; they then cut off his head and his body rolleil 
and jumiied about for a long time. When they cut liiiu open they found that his 
heart and entrails were very small—much smaller than tliose of any ordinary man. 
Tims was Ts6«ielEm slain by the wit and pluck of a woman. 


KauftSEll ACCOOST OF A Gkfjit Kigiit between the Sausu Tbibes ahd their 
Hkreditakv Enemies the KwakIutis. 

Once the RauftsEn were at war with the trilios on the American side of tlio 
Straits. While they were alMcnt from their villages some of the Kwokiutl bands 
swooped down u{x>n their settlements, burnt their houses and carried off the 
women and chUdren into slavery. When the KauftsEii warriors come back they 
found their homes destroyetl and their families carrieil off into slavery. Nothing 
was left to them hut the smoking remnants of tlicir dwellings. Not even a dog 
temained. They set their canoes to diy and then gathered for consultation. 
While the meeting was going on a youth from the Snanafmiiq tribe came running 
up with information res{>ecting the marauding trilies. 'Tliis youth liad seen their 
camp fires. Said he, “ I saw live hundreil and eighty cooking fires on the Imach at 
Nanaimo, ami I tliink they will stay there fur a little while. If you hurry after 
them }*oa con lay in ambush for them at the mouth of the harbour." The KaiiftsRn 
uumediately sent out scouts to search all the Ikays IteLweeu the KauitsEn Harbour 
and Uial of Uie Snanaimuq; they also sent off messengers to tho other friendly 
Salish trilies willi urgent requests to join them in their attack on the KwukiutL A 
ready response was maile, and before the dawn of the next day the war canoes, each 
with its complement of lliirty-fivo warriors, of all the Salish seltloments on the 
Gulf and Islands rundezvouactl at Kauft^Eii Horlxnir. Tlio scouts had retnmed in 
tho meantime with the news llinl the Kwakiutl were cnm{)c<l nt Mujde Itay with 
their canoes all hidden in the woods. When all the war canoes liad arrived they set 
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out for Maple Bay, fonuing their comiany into two diusions. one of whicli wuh 
stationed on iIhj right and the other on the loft of the entrance U> the Uy. It was 
agreed among Uiom tliat three canoee of KauitsKii warriors iliaguiscil as women 
shonld row into the harl»our and entice the Kwakiutl to come after them. A 
system of signals was also agreed upon. Tlte sounds were to be those of the owl. 
the wolf, and the dog. The cry of the owl was to be given by the KauitaKn as soon 
as they saw they were perceive<l by the Kwakintl, the sound of the wolf when the 
Kwakfutl swallowed the bait and b^an U» pursue them, and the sound of the tlog 
would be given by those in ambush outaido of the harlamr to signif}- that lliey 
were ready to dash in and surround Uie enemy. M hen all w/w ready the Kauitsm 
canoes with tire men wearing big liats.such us the women commonly wore, to make 
them appear like women, entenKl the bay. Before llicy are lialf-way in they are 
discovered by the Kwakintl, who launch their canoes and set of! in pursuit. They 
give the signal and turn about and paddle back, foUoweil tmgerly oiul carelessly 
by the Kwakfutl who fail to olrecrve the canoes of the .Solish stealing in on either 
aide of the bay. Tresontly when the Salish have got inUi the Iwy ami surrounded 
them, they give their wairwhoopand the Kwakintl perceive that Uioy have fallen into 
an ambush. Tire KauitsKn now close in upon the Kwakintl, and a fierce buttle 
Iregins which, the KauitsKii say, contuinc<l without intermission for four days and 
nights, and the waters of the bay became red with the blootl of the slain. In the end 
fifteen canoes of the Kwakintl broke tliruugh the conlon of the tJalish and made for 
the open sea. Of these one was swamped off the {wint, three ran on a suhmorgeil 
reef and were wrecked and the rest were overtaken at Nanooee and their crews all 
slaughtererl. During the Irnttle tire KauitsKn sang their war-song; Flu hii * a . a 
yu « tscnukwal sen Qc Qc Qii ha a u. Behold we oro the great st'rjrcnt people 1 
When the Salish had vaiuiuishetl Uieir foes, they ilctemiincd to retaliate and 
to carry' the war into the territories of the Kwakintl and their allies. Accordingly 
they made for the settlements of the Sutlotlq (now Comox) whose fighting men had 
been among the Kwakintl. Tire Siitlotlq. tliough proiwrly Salish, were always 
regartletl by the Kauitsm as Kwakintl Irecause of their alliance and symiruthy with 
this stock. When the Sillotlq women saw the canoes coming into the harbour 
they thought it was their own huslainds and friends returning laden with the spoils 
of their foray, and ascender! tlie roofs of their dwellings to dance and sing the song 
of welcome. Presently, when tire canoes were at the lomling tlioy issrecived their 
mistake and would have run away and hidden; but lire many Salish slaves which 
they held, perceiving their countrymen in the canoes and sumiising the object of 
tbeir visit, soiled u{ion both women and children and held them prisoners. The 
KauitsKns now came forward and bound all tho Siitlotlq. After sotting fire to tho 
village, they took them away with them as slaves. From thence tliey went on to 
Cape Mudge. the home of the dreaded and warlike Yukwitltaq, the sonthemmost of 
the Kurakfutl proper, an«l did tlie same thing tliere. They then proce€«lod to 
Alert Bay to the chief settlement of the Kwakiutl, and this they served in tlie same 
way, pressing all tho women and children into slavery. Thus the Salisii tribes 
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punished llic Kwakiull and llicir allies and so bntke Lhcir power that from that 
time onward till the country passetl into the hands of the whites they w’ero free 
from the attacks of the Kwakiutl and could live in peace and security. 

There is no doubt, I think, about the truth of the main features of this contest, 
but whether the Salish were os victorious as the Kam'tsKn relates may possibly l>e 
open to doubt. 

ClAIBVOTANT roVTEB Gi WoMKX. 

The Indians everywhere lielieved in clairvoyant powers, and relate many 
instances of the exercise of such. The following is an example given mo by 
Thomas James. 

A hunter once lost his hunting knife. Ho did not discover his loss till he had 
brought home his game and shared it w*ith his neighbours. The loss of his knife 
mode him sad, and the people ask him why he is so sad after his successful hunt. 
He tells them he lias lost his hunting knife, and one of tliem replies, “ I know a 
wise old woman who will help you find your knife." The hunter was picasetl to 
hear this, and said," 1 will give her five blankets if site does." The old woman is 
sent for and told wliat has occurred, and begged to use her powers in the recovery 
of the lost knife. She replied," I certainly used to have lire power to see lost 
things, but I have not exercised it of late. I don’t know if I can do it now, but 1 
will try.” 

She thereupon sat down, closed her eyes, and began swaying her body. 
Presently she passed into a trance-like state, and when she recovered abe was able 
to describe to the hunter wliere he Iiad been, and just where he had dropped lus 
knife. The hunter returned to tire forest, retraced his steps to the spot indicated 
by the old woman, and there found his knife lying where she liad seen it. 
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JfEMOIR OX THE PIGMENTATION SURVEY OF SCOTLAND.* 

By Johx Guay, BJSc. 

[With Plat» XXVII-XLVIL] 

Is 1895 the author, who hatl been engage<l in an historical investigation of the 
origin of the races of Scotlaml, conceivetl the idea that the somewhat scanty 
evidence of historj' with reference to the origin of the Piets might be usefully 
supplemented by anthropometric work on the living population. Acting on this 
suggestion, he submitted t!.o scheme to Mr. J. F. Tocher. Secretary of the Buchan 
Field Club, and he and other members of the Buchan Field Club agreed to 
co-operate ^th the author in making anthropometric observations on the iwopleof 
East Aberdeenshire, which was, in early liistorical Umes, one of the seaU of the 
Piets. As a result of tliis co-operation, pigmentation statistics of about 3,000 adults 
and measurements of 169 adults were obuined at Mintlaw in August. 1895. 
Some time after this a pigmentation survey of about 14,000 school children vras 
carried out by Mr. Tocher in co-operation with the auUior. Tire r^lta of these 
observations were given iu a paper reatl before the British .tVssociation at Dover. 
1899, and the whole of the observatious made in East Aberdeenshire were 
described in a joint paper by the author and Mr. Tocher publislred in the Journal 
qf the AiUhroiKloffina JnstUvte. vol. xxx. 1900. In 1900 anthropometric 
observations were mode by Mr. Todrer and the auUior at Uic U>uach gathering. 
West Alrerdecnshire. On this occasion pigmentation sUtistica of 361 males and 
243 feiiurles, and mcttHuremcnls of 90 adult males, wore obtained. These results 
were describetl in a paper reiul before Uie BriUsh AsBociaUou nt Br^ford. 

A. 0 1900. In 1901 a proposition was made at the British Association mooting at 
Glasgow to form n Committee to carry out a I^gmentation Sur\ey of the whole of 
the school children of Scotland, but as no financial supimrt was received from the 
British AssociaUon, a committee was formed consisting of Sir William Turner. 
K C B Edinburgh (Chairman), Professor II. W. Reid, M.D., Aberdeen, J. Gray, 

B. SC.. London (Recorder), and J. F. Tocher. F.I.C.. Peterhead (Secretary). This 
Comiiiittee received financial assistance from the Ro.val Society Government 
Grant Committee. Mr. Tocher and the author proceeded coryointly to organise 
the suTk-ey. ScoUand was divided into districts; schetlules were drawn up; 
appeals sent out to the teachers; this work being done by Mr. Tocher and tlie 
author in cooperation. Die duty of somUng out the circulars to the schools, of 
rcceiring them when fiUed in by the teachers, of compiling the tables dealing with 
about half a million school chUdren, was left to Mr. Tocher, because ho was on the 
spot, and was carrierl out by him and the clerks imder his supervision. A 

» Thu memoir is publuhed by permLuion of Sir WiUiam Turner (GhainnanX and Profewor 
K. W. members of the PigroenUtiou Committee. 
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sammaiy of the complete statistical tablee, containing the percentages of each 
hair* and eye-colour and also the actual numbers of individuals in each category 
in each district, was supplied to tlie author by Mr. Tocher, and it is on these 
tables (I-IV) that the maje in this memoir ore based, and these Bgures have also 
been usetl as the raw material for the calculations of divergence that have been 
made by the author (Table V) and represented in maps XLVI and XLVII. 

It should not be forgotten that perhaps the greatest credit for carrying out 
this survey is due to the school teachers of Scotland. Without their co-operation 
the work could not have been done with the limited hnancial resources at 
tho disposal of the Committee. The teachers* patriotism and their desire to 
advance knowledge of the origin of their people was appealed to, and not in vain. 

The scheme of hair- and eye-colours adopted was practically the same as the 
Proposed Standard given in the Journal of the Anthropological Jiutituie, vol. xxx, 
pp. 105 and 106, with the exception that jet black hair was made a separate 
cat^ory. 

It was recognised before tho survey was started that standard colour cards 
would add greatly to the precision of tlto results, and one of the best firms in this 
country was applied to and made a strenuous attempt to reproduce the shades of 
samples by the three-colour photo-lithographic process. But the attempt was a 
failure. The investigations of Mr. Udny Yule' have since shown that tiro 
inconsistency among ob6or\’erB who classify different shades by lito help of names 
only is much greater than was suspected. This means that small differences 
of intensity of pigmentation may not be agnificont of any real difference, and tliat 
all deductions from these small differences must bo received with reserve. There 
can be no doubt, however, that valuable conclusions as to broad differences can bo 
safely drawn from this Survey, and tho results obtained, it is hoped, will be of 
considerable interest No future pigmentation survey, however, should be carried 
out without tho use of standard samples. 

Mrruon or Dbawixo the Maps. 

The number of hair-colours noted in the obecr\'atious was five, namely, fair, 
rod, medium, dark, block, and the number of eye-colours noted was four, namely, 
blue, light, medium, and dark. 

A separate map has been drawn to show tho distribution of each of these hitir- 
and eye-colours for boys, and also a similar scries of ma{»8 for girls. 

*1110 method of drawing the maps will now be described. To fix ideas let us 
assume llmt a map is to be drawn to show the distribution of fair hair among boys. 
A sheet of tracing paper is placed over the key map, on which the number of each 
district is printed in the centre of the district* The percentage of fair hair in 
each district is marked on the tracing poper over tho number. If wo assume that 

' Jtnte- AntMropologieal /nedfuU, toL xxxtI, p. 32fi. 

» The dirtr kto were Mlacted w m to eonUin shout the nme niunben, sad so ss to lie, 
wheasTer powhle, b the aua« river tswin. The centres were found empiricall}-. 
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these mim tiBra denote heights in a map of the physical features of a country, 
contour lines can be drawn on that assumption. 

The intervals l)etween adjacent contour lines are determined by the following 
considerations. If samples of a persons arc drawn at random from the population 
after it has been thoroughly mixed, the sUndard deviation o of the number of 
fair-haired persons from the mean will be «r = y/it^ where n equals the number 
of persons in the sample, p is the probability of a fair-haired person Ireiug drawn, 
and 7 the probability of some oUrer coloured person being drawn. If «r is 
expressed as a percentage, the fonimla becomes 

where P is the general percentage of fair-haired persons (including both Iwys and 
girls) for the whole of Scotland. 

If the deviation of a random sample from the mean is more tlian* three 
times the standard deviation of all random samples, it is known tliat such 
a sample will not be drawn oftoner tlian once in 1,000 times. If the odds are 
1,000 to 1 against any sample being a random sample of a population which is all 
of the same stock, then it becomes probable that such sample belongs to a different 
stock. If a contour line is drawn for a distance of 3 <r from the mean, then all 
included within that contour line may be taken as probably bebnging to the 
average type for Scotland, as far os relates to fair liair, while those who ore outside 
tliat contour line may be token as probably belonging to a different stock. 
A second degree of abnormaUty may be indicated by drawing a second contour 
lino indicating a deviation of 6 <r from the mean. The chances are 1,000,000,000 
to 1 against the samples outside this second contour lino belonging to the normal 
stock. The difference I) between the mean and the first contour line and lietween 
any two adjacent contour lines will be 

D = 3<r = ^^ Vp(IOO-P) 

As it is desirable for tlie soke of comparison that the same means and the 
same contour lines should bo used for both boj-s and girls, P will be taken as the 
general percentage for the whole of tlie school children, including boUi boys and 
girls, though the percentages for the two sexes differ by a few per cent. 

Tlie following table gives Uie general percentages for the whole of 
Scotland :— 


' Fair. 

1 

lied. 

MhL 

l)ark. 1 Black 

Blue. 

Light. 

Med. 

Dark. 

Total 

number. 

Boy* 


1 

... S4D 

S'd 

43^ 

25-0 

1-2 

14-6 

30-3 

32-7 

22-3 

257,535 

Girl* 

• •• 

... 37-4 

51 

4<>9 

25-4 

1-2 

14-9 

ao-3 

320 

22-8 

244,017 

Mean 


...j 381 

6-3 

43-1 

S3-3 

1-2 

147 

30-3 

32-3 

22-5 



I 3*1 times is niuns aocuntc. 


2 C 2 
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Applying now the above formula (for which I have to thank Professor 
Karl Pearson) we can calculate the >'alae of I) for each liair* and eye-colonr. 
The number n is taken as 2,000, which is somewliat below the average nnmher of 
boys or girls in each district. The nearest whole number to the general mean is 
taken os tlie value of P. 

If wo exclude the laige towns, the mean number n fur each rural district will 
be about 1^00, but the values of D when n is taken as 1,800 are not perceptibly 
different from those obtained by making n = 2,000, since the next highest whole 
number has been taken in all cases. 

Taking as an example the determination of the contour lines (or fair-haired 
children, we find 





3x43-86 
“ 44-72 
= 2-9 


8ny= 3 

Tlic maximum ]>ercentagu of fair hair in any district being 36-9 aud tliu 
minimum 19-7, the distribution of fair Imir will bo sufficiently represented by the 
following senes of contour lines, of w-hioh the central line {jusses tlirongh, all 
points having the approxiiimto mean value 26:— 

Contour lines for fair hair at 20, 23, 29, and 32. 

The following table shows the anitoiir lines for each hair- and eyo-colour 
determined as explained above:— 



Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Map 

wean. 

D. 

Contour lines. 

Fair 

hair ... 

se-i 

»-o 

lB-7 

36 

3 

«, 1 

83 

86 

20 

32 


R«d 

m *•* 

h-a 

7*7 

3-1 

6 

3 

— 

3 

S 

7 



Medium H ... 

42-1 

ai« 

3»0 

48 

4 

34 

38 

4« 

46 

50 


Dark 

ft ••• 

m 

32-1 

lS-8 

85 

3 

19 

38 

85 

28 

31 


Black 


i-s 

3-7 

•3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

i 

8 

3 


Bloa 

•yea 

14-7 

85-9 

7-3 

15 

3 

9 

IS 

JS 

18 

81 

84 

Light 


ao^ 

42-7 

SOi) 

30 

4 

88 

86 

SO 

34 

38 


Medium „ 

33-a 

38-2 

80-8 

38 

4 

84 

88 

St 

36 

40 

. 

Dark 


23-S 

S»-9 

17-8 

23 

3 

17 

30 

ss 

80 

89 

— 
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To ileterminc the poiute through which a contour line is to be drawn, it is 
best to use a graphic process for which a straight-edge, a set square, and a 
jiaper scale divided into 500 nun. are all that is necessary. Suppose wc wish to 
deicnuine a point through which a contour line 26 is to bo drawn. Let us assume 
that there are two atljacent points A and B on the map marked resjiectively with 
percentages 25 C and 27*3. These two jwints are in the first place joinetl by 
a straight line Alt. AC- is then set off at any convenient angle to represent 
273 — 256 = 17 on any scale, and Al> = 260 — 256 on the c 

aanie .scala If then DE is drawn parallel to CB. E is the point 
required. The construction can be carried out with the ^ / \ 

iustruments mentioned, without drawing any lines on the map /\ \ 

except the line joining Alt. Tlie edge of the paper stuile is m. / \» 

placcHl in any direction AC so tliat the point 250 of the scale / 

coincides with the point A. Tlie hypotenuse of the set square is placetl so as U» 
join the point 273 uini. on the scale with the second point ou the map. Placing 
the straight edge against one of tlie shorter siiles of the set square, tlie latter ia 
slid along tlie straight edge till its hjqxiteniwo coincides with 260 mm, on the 

scale. A line is then drawn passing tliruugh the |»oint 200 mnu, so a.s to intersect 

tlie line joining the two points ou the map. lliis point of intersection is a iwint 
through which the contour line 20 paasea. 

It will be found mlvisable in dmwing contour lines on a map to start from 
the points marked with the highest and the lowest jicrcentagea. 

Tlie five largest towns. Closgow, Winburgli, Leith, Dundee, Aberdeen, liave 
not been included in the general system of contour lines. Eacii town, therefore, 
may be regarded, in accordance witKtlie physical geography analogy, as an isolated 
block with perpendicular sides. Tliis was fouml to bo necessary because there is 
UHiuilly in large towns an immense ilifference between their pigmentation and that 
of the surrounding country. In rural districts there are usually no abrupt changes 
of this kind, and the distribution of pigmentation can lie represented by a compara¬ 
tively simple system of contour lines, as may lie seen by an examination of the maps. 

The intervals between the contour lines have been shaded according to 
a scheme, which makes readily obvious to the eye the various densities of 
pigmentation between the contour lines. No densities have lieen marketl in 
figures except in the case of the large towns. If it is desired to know* the exact 
percentage of a colour in any one of tlie 110 districts into which the country has 
been divided, that may lie ascertained by the aid of the key map (XXVII) and the 
table of percentages (Tables I and II), 

Dctailkd Discussiok of tux DiSTHniunos op Pigmentation as shown 

BY THE Maps. 

hfapt XJIVIII and XXIX. Fair hair. 

The average percentage of boys with fair hair for the whole of Scotland 
is 24'9 per ct-iiL It will be interesting U> comimre this perveutage with that of 
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the countries in which the highest percentage of fair hair is found, namely. North 
Germany and Scaudinaris, because history rcconls that consider able migrations 
took place from these countries to tlie British Isles. The Saxons, acconling to 
these records, came from North Gennany, the Angles from Schleswig-Holstein, 
and, later, the Vikings came from Scandinavia. A oomparison of the |)ercentagc« 
of fair hair will show whether this Anglo-Saxon and Norse invasion resulted in a 
complete transformation of our population to the blonde type, aasuming that the 
population was not of the blonde type before the invasion took place. 

According to Virchow’s survey, the percentage in Schleswig-Holstein of fair 
hair among school children (boys and girls) was 82 ; in the «li8trict of Lilneburg, 
lying directly south of Schleswig-Holstein, the |>enrontage was 83, the highest 
known in any district of equal size in Europe, or indeutl in the world. The 
{)ercentage for the whole of Prussia is 72'4 (Virchow). Among the conscripts of 
the Swedish army ReUius found 75’3 per cent, w’ith fair hair, and judging from 
experience in Gennany and elsewhere the percentage among Swedish children 
would be considerably higher tlian this. 

Comparing these figures with the 25 per cent, in Scotland, we are driven to 
the conclusion tlut the pure Norse or Anglo-Saxon clement in our population is 
by no means predominant Tliere is evidently also a dark or brunette element which 
is at least equal in amount and probably greater than tliat of the Nurse element. 

Coming now U) the detaile<l consitlemtion of the distribution of fair liair us 
shown by Map XXVIII, we see at once that the greatest density of fair hair is to be 
found in the great river >’al]eys opening on to the German Ocean, and also in the 
Western Isles. Tlie Tweed, the Forth, the Tay, the Don, on the east coast, all 
show indications of the settlement of a blonde race, by a higher density of fair 
hair in their valleys or in those of their trihutariea This is probably due to the 
Anglo-Saxon invasions. 

Tlio Sjiey Valley lias evidently received a large infusion of the blonde type. 
Tlie highest i>crccntage of fair hair (among boys) in .Scotland is to l>e found at 
the mouth of the Spey. The Hebrides and opposite coasts liave also a high 
percentage of fair hair. Both the Spey Valley and the Western Isles have 
probably acquired their blonde characteristics from the Viking invasions. 

The distribution of fair hair in the case of girls (Map XXIX), shows the same 
general characters as in the case of boya One or two B|>ecial points are, however, 
worth noting. The higlicst percentage in Scotland of fair hair among girls is to 
bo found in and around Dunfermline, lilargaret, a Saxon princess aliout the time 
of the Norman Conquest, liecame the queen of Malcolm Canmore, who then hail 
his court at Dunfermiuie. This suggests on interesting speculation. Many fair- 
hairetl Saxon ladies must liavo come in Margaret’s train. Have the blonde 
characteristics of these fair ladies survived through the thirty to forty generations 
that have i«saed since their arrival in Dunfermline t 

Karl Pearsou has shown' that the hereditary resemblance between relatives 

• (/rammar oj Scitnei. Sad tditioa, p. «». 
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of the same sex is greater than l)etween members of the opposite sex. Pairs of 
relatives of the same sex are more alike than pairs of the opposite sex. Tliis has 
been proved to be true for eye-colour, stature, head index and coat-colour, and no 
doubt U true for aU characters, since aU characters in man have so far been found 
to be more or less correlated. It follows that inheritance in a line through one 
sex is prepotent over inheritance in the same degree with a cluinge of sex : that a 
man, in eye- and hair-colour, or in any other character, more cloeely resembles his 
paternal than his maternal grandfatlier; and a wonuiu more closely resembles her 
maternal grandmother than her paternal grandmother. It is this law of separate 
inheriUuoe by the two sexes, as if they were to a certain extent separate races, 
that makes it important to observe the differences in the distribution of 
pigmentation of the two sexes. In many of the earlier invasions of the British 
Isles, men witli few, if any, women must have aettletl in the country, and taken to 
themselves wives from the native women of tlie country. If the natives differed 
considerably in any physical character from the male invaders, then we should 
expect to find this difierence preserved more or less in the opposite sexes at the 
present day. 

It will be observed tliat in the Hebrides (especially in the southern islands) 
the percentage of fair hair is less for girls than for boys. The difference is not 
great, but if it is real and not duo to the inconsistency of observers, it pointa to a 
settlement of blonde Norse invaders among a darker native population. In 
Orkney and Shetland there is a considerably higher percentage of girls with fair 
hair than of boya This would imply that Norse women had been extensively 
settled in these islands. As the Norse were for a long time in peaceful occupation 
of these islands and tht7 were not far distant from Norway, the extensive 
settlement of Norwegian women is probable. 

The effect of an url>an environment on tlie percentage of fair hair in the 
population has been investigated by several anthropologists. Shrubsall has found 
that the percentage of fair hair in slum districts of I/>ndon, such as Southwark, is 
very much below the average. This agrees with what we find in Glasgow, where 
the average percentile is 21'7 for girls and 221 per cent, for boys; that is more 
than 4 per cent, below the average for Scotland. Dundee (24-8 for girb and 
23'3 per cenL for boys) is also below the average for Scotland. In Leith the girls 
(27*5 per cent) are above the average, and tl>o boys (23-6 per cent) are below the 
average; and in Aberdeen the girls (27 3 per cent) are above average, and the 
boys (24-5 per cent) are slightly below the average. In Edinburgii both the girb 
(26-6 per cent) and the boys (26 3) are slightly above the average. 

It would appear, therefore, that industrial towns like Glasgow and Dundee are 
unhealthy for the blonde type. In Dundee the conditions appear to be spocblly 
unfavourable to blonde men. In Leith the conditions also appear to be 
unfavourable to blonde men. In all these five large towns, in fact, except in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, the blonde men appear less fitted to survive than the 
blonde women. 
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Of coarse, it must not be forgotten that these deviations from the normal in 
towns may not bo wholly due to selective birth-rate and death-rate. It may be, 
in part, at least, due to selective immigration. Town life may have a greater 
attraction for the brunette than the blonde type. Whatever be the cause, certain 
towns, of the industrial t}'pe, appear to act as selective centres. It follows from 
this tlwt the opinion promulgated by certain writers who Iiave not studied the 
facts, tlwt the improved facilities for locomotion in modem times Iwve hod the 
effect of making the pfjpulation more homogeneous, is entirely erroneous. On the 
contrary, owing to the existence of selective centres, all improvements in transport 
apparently tend to make the population more heterogeneous. 

Maps XXX mul XXXL Red hair. 

The average ])erccntage of red iiair in Scotland (including Itoys and girls) 
Is 5'3 per cent.; the percentage of red-Iuired boys (5*5) being slightly higher than 
that of red-iwired girls (a'l). The variation in different ]»arts of the country is 
not great, only three contour lines being required to show tlie whole distribution. 
V'irchow found only *3 [icr cenL in Prussia, but he admits that he cousiilered the 
returns of reil hair were too low. Baxter lias recently found 3 per cent, of red 
hair among the peasants of North Duraetshire, so llwt it is probable that tliere is 
not much difference between the percentages of red hair in Scotland and in 
England. Betzius found 2'3 per cent, among the Swedish conscripts, Livi found 
’6 per cent, in Italy, and Ammon 1*7 per cent, in Baden. 

The Maps XXX and XXXI show no very striking features in the distribution 
of rod hair. Tliere appears to be a slightly higher percentage round the coasts tiuui 
in the interior. There is a patch of high density in the case of girls near the mouth 
of tlie Spey, and the N.W. comer of Scotland appears to have a high percentago 
in the case of both boys and girls. Judging from the European percentages given 
above, a very high percentage of either dark or fair liair means a small percentage 
of red lioir. When tlie percentage of dork and fair is more nearly equal as in tlie 
British Isles, the percentage of red hair appears to iiicicase. But the origin of 
red hair is a question tlwt requires further investigation. 

An cxamiiwtion of the percentages for the five large towns appears to sliow 
that urban conditioiw tend to increase the i>ercontago of red liair among men, hut 
does not perceptibly affect that among women. 


Mapt XAXJJ atui XXXIII. Medium or hroicn hair. 

Medium or brown hair includes all the lighter browns which at some distance 
from tlie obeerver appear brown and not black. Tlie percentage (42*1) of brown- 
haired pertiomi in Scotland is far larger than the percentages of other colours. 

rown hair probably results from the thorough admixture of the blonde and dark 
types. The percentage (43*3) is rather higher among boys than among girU (40 9), 
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Cumpaxing Scotland witli other Kuropcau countries, we find 216 per wnt in 
Swetlcn (oouacriptsX 26 per cent in Prussia (school children), 60-1 per cent m Italy 
(conscripts), 38-6 per cent in Baden (conscripts). These figures apiHjar to indicate 
tliat nn excess of dark over fair is correlate.! with a high percentage of brown 
liair. 

The distrihulion of brown hair in Scotland broadly supports tliis view. 
Among lK>th lioys and girls the liighest percentages of brown hair are m the 
midlands and south of Scotland, and on certain parts of the east coast, not, 
however, closely associated with the great river valleys, and. therefore, probably 
not due to immigration. The highlands of the south, in Peebles and Selkirk, 
appear, from reasons difficult to explain, to have a high percentage of bn.wn 
liair, and small percentages of fair and .Urk. In Ayrshire there is. in the 
of girls, a higher percentage of brown liair than in the case of lioys. Otherwise, 
the distribuUoii of brown hair in the case .if boys and girls oorre«i>ond8 vcrj- 

Itoiui.l the ancient abbeys of Arbroath and Deer there api«ar isolatetl patches 
of high density of brown hair. These religious insUtiitions, whicli existed for 
centuries and were recruitei)^ from distant lan.K may have Isieii tlie menus of 

attracting on alien element to their neighbourhoods. 

In the liinterland of Caithness there is a high percentage of brown hair, 
indicating the presence of a dark race driven inwanl by the bter Norse invasions, 
but now considerably iutermarried with the blonde invaders. 

The high density of brown hair round the Beauly Firth is difficult to 
explain. Assuming tliat the Picto were a dark race, the presence of the king of 
the Piets at Iiivemeas in the time of Cblumcille may iwrhapa linve somelliing 
to do with it. 

In Benfrew, North Ayrehire. an.l the lower Clyde Valley, a considerable 
alien population has been induced to settle by tlio attraction of the coal, iron 
and other industries, ami thU must be taken into account in trj'ing to explain 
the high density of brown hair in these districts. 

Tlie urban environment appears to be favourable to the survival of brown* 
Imired men, since the percentage in all the five large towns is above the average 
for boys. In tlie case of girls the percentage is below the avemge except in the 
ngao of Gloi^w Slid Dundee. 

Mops A'A'A'IVand XJlA’V. Dork liair. 

Dark hair includes all the darkest browns which, at a moderate distance from 
the olwerver, look black. 

In Scotland the percentage of dark-haired girls (25-4) is somewhat higher 
than the percentage of dark-haired boys (25-0). This tends to confirm tlie view 
that a blonde race of men (without women) invade<l and intermarried with 
a darker native race. The percentage for Scotland when Isitli lioys and girls arc 
included is 25‘2. 
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To compare this with other countries we must odd on the percentage (1*2) of 
black hair, as black hair is not stated in a separate category by European 
observers. The percentage for Scotland when these two categories are 
amalgamated is 26*4. lletziua found among the Swedish conscripts only 
0*8 of this type, which again demonstrates how far the population of Scotland 
is from being a pure Anglo-Saxon or Norse tj*pe. In Prussia Virchow found 
1*3 per cent of tills ti'pe among the school children; in Itaden Ammon 
found 18*1 per cent; and in Italy Livi found 31*1. This shows how the 
percentage of dark hair increases as we pass from Scandinavia to the south of 
Europe. But e\'idently we liave to pass further south than Baden, in tliat part 
of Europe, to find a race with as high a percentage of dork hair as the Scotch. 
Further east we find in Up^ier Bavaria 24 per cent of dark hair, but in Belgium 
(which is also exceptionally dark for its latitude) there is a much higher 
percentage than in Scotland. 

Considering now the distribution of <lark Imir in Scotland as shown by 
3ra])S XXXIV and XXXV, we sec that there is a close general resemblance lietween 
the diatributmns in the case of boj’s and girls. Tlie region of maximum density 
is, in both coses, in the extreme west of Scotland. In the case of boys, tliis region 
is further south tluin in the case of girls. If we assume for reasons given above 
that the pigmentation of girls represents more nearly the pre-Norse inhabitants, 
this native type has been crowded into the Isle of Skye and the opposite coast of 
tho mainland. If the Dalriadic Scots, who invaded Argj’llshire in the fifth 
century', wore a dark race, and tiie invaders who settled there were men only, 
that would account for the darkest region in the boys’ map lieing in Argyllshire. 
The Ilebridcs have been so much affected by the Viking and other Norse invasions 
from Scandinavia which have passed round the north of Scotland, that they have 
a much smaller percentage of the dark type than the islands and mainland lying 
further east. Tlie island of Lewis has a higher percentage of dork girls than boys, 
indicating the presence of a pre-Norse dark native population. The south-west 
corner of Scotland in both tho boys’ and the girls' maps is darker than the average; 
and since, in liisturical times, the Piets inhabited tliis region, tliis evidence points 
to the conclusion that the Piets were n dark race. 

In the girls’ map wo have the same isolated patches of high density near 
Arbroath and in East Buchan, os were sliown by tho brown hair maps. Tliis 
peculiarity is, however, not seen on tho boys’ map for dark hair. 

In tlie midlamls, from Glasgow to tlie Fortli. there is a somewliat irregular 
distribution of regions of high density of dark hair. 

Tlie lowest percentage of dork hair is found in a district lying due 
south of Edinburgh extending through Midlothian, Selkirk and Peebles to the 
border. 

Tlic urbon environment apiiears to be favourable to the survival of dork- 
haired women, for in all the five largest towns except Leith the percentage of 
dark-haiml girU is higher tliaii tlie average for Scotland. The dark-liamHlhoys, 
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on the contrary, are below the average in three towns, equal to the average in one. 
and above the average in one. 

Maps XXXVI and XXXVJL Black hair. 

Black hair includes all shades which are really jet black without any trace of 
brown. This colour of hair is very rare among North Euro|)can peoples, though 
common enough among Soutli European and Asiatic races. The percentage for 
the whole of Scotland is only 12 per cent., and is the same for botli boys 
and girls. 

Tliere are no data for comparison with other countries. 

In Scotland, the greatest density is in the central highlands and on the wild 
west coast The boys’ map shows this distribution more emphatically than tl»e 
girls where the central region of high density is not so well marked. 

In Glasgow the percentage is the same as for the whole of Jutland. 
Edinburgh, Leith and Abenleen are below the average, while Dundee is above. 

These relations hold for both boys ami girla 

It must not be forgotten tliat tlie boumlar)- line lictween dark and jet black 
hair is very indefinite, and a considerable variation in tlio small percentage of 
black hair must on tliat account be due to the inconsistency of obeervers. Any 
conclusions deduced from the distribution of black liair must, therefore, be taken 
os subject to correction. 

Maps XXX VIJJ and XXXIX. Pure blue eye*. 

The category of pure bine eyes does not occur in the scheme of eye-colours 
employed by Beddoe, nor was it usetl in the observations made by Uie Buchan 
Field Club.' It was, however, used by Virchow in his survey of the German 
school children, and for tlie sake of comparison with the German results, it was 
considered desirable to include this category in the eye-colour scheme for the 
pigmentation sun'oy of Scotland. 

The percentage of pure blue eyes for the whole of Scotland (including boys 
and girls) is 14-7. Virchow found in Prussia 42 9 per cent. This again shows 
how large a percentage of tlie brunette typo is mixml with the blonde type in 
Scotland. Tlie percentage of pure blue eyes among girls, namely, 14-8, is only very 
slightly higher than tliat for boys, namely, 146. 

The distribution of blue eyes in Scotland corresponds broadly with tlie 
distribution of fair hair, a result wliich was to be expected from tlie fact tliat 
there has always been found a fairly high correlation between them. 

In the boys’ map a very high density occurs in the lower Spey Valley and on 
the nortli side of the Beauly Firtli. The Tweed, Forth, and Tay Valleys show 
high densities, os do also tlie north-west comer of Scotland, and the Hebrides. 
Tlio highest density exists in East Lanarkshire in the coal and iron districts. This 

• Jemr. Anthropoloffieal JnititMle, voL xxx, |i. 104. ISUU. 
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is prol«bly due to the Irish uuuiigrauts, it being well known that blue eyes ore very 
couuuon among the Irish, as they are ofteu associated with the darker as well as the 
lighter colours of Imir. Here we have an example of the powerful influence of certain 
industrial conditions in effecting a change in tlie pigmentation of tlie population. 

In tlie girls’ iiuip the same general distribution is seen, though the higlier 
density in the east coast valleys is not so well marked. In tlie Spey Valley the 
density is quite as high for girls as for boys, suggesting the Norse invasion of tlie 
Spey Valley was a peaceful penetration, in which the Norse men brought their 
Norse women with them. The peak in East Lanark is not so prominent in the 
case of girls as of boys, which suggests tliat the Irish men immigrants liavc not 
generally brought Irish wives with them. 

Thu urban environment 1ms reduced tlie percentage of blue eyes below the 
average in all the large towns except Edinbiiigli, in the case of both boys an*l 
girls. Ill Leith and Glasgow the reduction is largest. Tills again shows how 
fatal the environment in large Mm^Kirt and iiiaiiufactiiring town-s is.to tlie 
blonde type*. 

Miiju XL anil XLI. Lujld Eyt*. 

Light eyes include blunih grey and light grey eyes. There must necessarily 
lie a considerable amount of inconsistency among different observ’cre in drawing 
the line l)C-tweeu pure blue eyes and light eyes, so tlmt conclusions founded on 
small differences of percentage should be received with some rcser\’e. 

Tlie general percentage for Scotland is SO-S and is the same for lioys and 
girls. No comparison can be made with Germany in tliis ease, because V’irchow’s 
category* of grey eyes is much wider.’ 

One of the most striking features ou tlie maps is the high percentage of light 
eyes in Argyllshin*, and in the islands of Jura and Islay. This lias also a high 
percentage of dark hair, so tliot the Irish tyjas witli dark liair and light ey’es must 
be predominant. This peculiarity may be inheritcil from tlie Dalriadic Scots who 
passed over from Ireland to this district in tlie fifth century. 


Mapt XLII aiul XLIJf. Medium Eyt*. 

.Medium eyes is a sort of residual category to take all tlioee colours of eyes 
lying between dark and light eyes. 

The general percentage for Scotland is 32-3, the percentage for boys, namely, 
32*7, being rather higher than the percentage for girU, namely, 32*0. 

There are few noteworthy features in the distribution of medium eyes as 
shown by the iimpa. The Peebles and Selkirk district has a large percentage of 
metliuin eyes (among boys) and we liavo seen that Uiis district liod also a large 
jiercentage of brown or iiiediuiu liair. Scotland south of the Forth the cost 
dialricts, and Argyllshire on Uie west Imve high percentages of medium eyes. 

• S<« Je^r. A-Mro^oy/ca/ ImMituU, v..L xii, |.. too. luoa 
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The urban en^nronment appears to }ie favourable to mediuni eyes, most of 
the large towns having percentages above the average. 

Maps XLIV and -VZI'. Dark iyes. 

Tina categor)’ includes brown and all darker shades of eyes. 

The general average percentage for Scotland is 22*5, the percentage (22 8) for 
girls being somowlmt higher than the percentage (22-3) for boys. 

In Prussia Virchow found 24 5 per cent of this type, and in Sweden, Retzius 
found only 4'5 per cent. In Italy, Livi found 69‘1 per cent. 

The distribution of dark eyes in Scotland by no means corresponds with that 
of dark hair. For example, the percentoge in Argyllshire is low with a high 
percentage of ilark hair, and in the Toy Valley the percentage is high with a high 
(lerccntage of fair hair. 

Tlic urban environment appears to be very favourable to the «lark-e>-ed tyjte, 
all tiro percentages in the large towns for both boys and girls, with one exception, 
Ijcing higher than the average for Scotland. 

XL VI and XL VII. Dirergmet. 

Tlresc maps are of quite a different cliuractcr from those previously described, 
wliich illustrated the distribution of a single hair- or a single cye<'olour. 
Map XLVI exhibits the distribution of deviations of the pigmentation of Ixiys’ 
hair from the average for Scotland, when account is Ukon of the whole five hair- 
colours. Map XLVIl shows the distribution of deviations when the whole four 
eye-colours (of boys) are token into account 

These maps have Ix.’eu drawn in occonlanco with a suggestion made to the 
author by Professor Karl Pearson, au<l promise U» bo of great viduo in giving 
a uuinorical estimate of the effect of onviromuout on the physique of tlm 
jiopuhition, or for indicating the presence of an alien race in any part of the 
country. Tlio calculations involvrsl in the making of tlreso majw are somewhat 
lalwrious, but the result apirenia to justify the lals.ur. 

In order to draw divergence maps. nuinl)ors are first detenuincHl for each 
district, which indicate how often the olwerverl frequencies, say of the hair-colours, in 
tliat district would be drawn os a random sample, from a population, in which the 
frequencies arc the same os for the whole of Scotland, As the range of variation 
of these nmuliers would be loo great to be represented on a map, their logarithms 
are marked in the centre of each district on the map. Tlio contour lines are then 
drawn on the assumption tlint the numlicts marked on tlie iiwp represent heights. 

For example, Gla.sgow is marked w'ith the nund)er 43'6. Tins signifies tlmt 
if 10*” samples were drawn at random from a population luiring everywhere the 
same aver^ frequency of hair-colours as the average frequency for the whob of 
Scotland, the special frequencies of the hair-colours in Glasgow would be drawn 
only once. In other wonls, the odds against the population of Glasgow being 
a random sample of the popubtion of Scotland are 10*” to 1. Tlicse odds are 
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enough and more tlian enough to establloh the important conclusion, tliat the 
population of Glasgow' has been so much changed by an urban environment, and 
by alien immigration, that it can no longer, as a whole, be regarded as Scotch. Tlio 
contour lines have been drawn at 3, 6, 9,12,15, and 18 d^^rees of abnormality or 
divergence. All the districta lying l)clow the three contour lines are considered 
to have a {>opulation of the normal Scotch t^’pe, becaitse in these districts the 
odds against their population being drawn as a sample from the general 
population ia less than 10* = 1,000 to 1, These odds are arbitrary, but they are 
usually selected by statisticians to mark the practical limits between the possible 
and the imiiosaible. 


Tlie abnormality or divergence numbers marked on the map arc Log p where 


P is the probability of the sample observed occurring as a random sample of the 
general population. P is determined by formulte due to Karl Pearson,® and tables 
of the values of P have been calculated from these forniulffl by Palin Elderton.® 
For the purposes of the Memoir the values of P were taken from Elderton's tables 
as far os they went, but certain values were beyond the range of the tables, and 
these were calculated from Pearson’s formula. 

Tlic first step in the process is the calculation of a function ^ for each 
district, being separately calculated for hair-colours and eye-coloure. 


{ /_,_ivi V /squares of the differences of theoretical 

'—r = (and observed frequencies 

' ' theoretical frequency 

The theoretical frequency of a hair- and eye-colour in a district is the numlier 
of persons that would l>ave that colour if the distribution of pigmentation in tho 
district was the samo as for tho whole of Scotland. For example, in Glasgow 
41,526 boys wore observetL If tho distribution of pigmentation in Ghisgow were 
the same as in the whole of Scotland, 24’9, or in round numbers 25 per cent.'* of 
these boys woidd have fair hair, that is— 

Theoretical frequency of fair hair in Glasgow 

= -25 X 41,526 = 10,381. 

Tho theoretical frc<|uenoies of tlic remaining colours are calculated in tho 
same way. The frequencies actually olwerved are subtracted from tho theoretical 
frequencies calculated ai- above. T1 m 5 differences arc squared and divided by the 


• Thst u, of coome, in ao fur mu it iu corrortly repreMnted by tha ichoul children ol)iwrv«f 

* PAH. Staff., toL I, pp. 147-17&. Jaly, lOOU 

* Biamutrita, toL i, p. 15S. 

• It might U powdble for a rery Imrg. dirtrirt, with, my, » distribution of hair 

cotoure idontirel with th« sUndord dUtriboUon. to appev to differ «gniflcsaUT from th>t 
aUodmrd whu tha thw>nttical frequmciee were calculated from Dpreentem. j j - 

to the nrerret unit or half unit. 1 heve treted the rough 

more sovurete proportion*, in aeTerel instance*, and 6nd that no sensible u* “T ” 

mode by my use of round numben which very much ienened the arithmetic. **** 
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theoretical frequencies, and the quotients obtained are summed for all the colours. 
The sum obtained in this way is x* for the district. 

An example of the calculation of the >Tilne of x* ^ov hair-colours and for eye- 
colours is given below, for districts 13 (Glasgow), 44 (Edinhuigh), C6 (Dundee), 

and 77 (Aberdeen), is obtained by summing the values of ^ ' - for afl 

the hair-coloura and for all the eye^xilours. A single x* might have been 
calculated for the hair- aud eye-colours combined, but it was considered desirable 
to deal with them separately for the purpose of comparing the results. 

X* having been calculated for each district, the probability P of the sample 
in • homogeneous population may be found from EUdcrton s tables, or if 
X* is beyond tl»c range of the tobies, may be calculatetl from the following 
formulae:— 

P = [* e ** dx-i-X\/-^ *** W 

'' ir J X ^ v 

when the number of categories n* = 4, us in the case of eye-colours, 
and 

P = e-b*(H-^) (2) 

when tljo number of categories n’ = 5, as in the case of hair-coloura. 

From formube (1), by neglecting the first term which becomes insensiblo for 
values of x* above 30, we get 

Log j, = '^343 X 4x* ~ (POOlO + log x) 

anil with this formula it is easy to calculate in the case of eye-colours Log ^ for 

all values of x* beyond the range of Eldcrton’s tables. 

From fonnula (2) we get 

Log-|i= -4343 X ix’-N(l+^) 

and from this formnla it is easy in the cose of hair-colours to calculate log L for 
any value of x*- 

The values of x* ®®d Log for each district is given in Table V. 

Map XLYI, showing the divergence or deviation from normal of the population 
of Scotland in the matter of hair-colours of boys, shows some intere^ng features. 
The unshaded districts which lie within the contour line 3 arc inhabited by normal 
Scotch, in the sense that the odds are less than 10* = 1,000 to 1, that any sample 
of the population drawn from these districts is not normal. i,«., it may bo taken as 
normal. 



KxAxri.iCH or tiik C'AtcuuinoM or x* roR Glahoow, Edinouruii. Dit.vdrr, and Aokuurkn*. 
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South of the Forth the inhabilaute of Galloway and Dumfries and of tho 
I^thiana, Peebles, Selkirk, and Boxbui);h are normal Scotch in the matter of boys' 
liair-colouru. North of the Forth, Forfar, Kincardine, and East Aberdeenahire are 
nonuaL It is significant that most of these districts were seats of the Piets in tho 
earliest Iiistorical times, from whicli we may infer tliat the Pictish element is 
predominant in the normal racial type in Scotland. Tlie normal district running 
across from the Clyde to tho Forth and Tay corresponds very closely with the 
seats of tho ancient Dumnoni.' the .same tribe wliich inhabited Devon and 
Cornwall, and therefore probably of the same Mongoloid Bronze Age race as the 
Piets Utemsnlves. 

Tho sjimo general distribution of the normal is shown by Map XLV'II, the 
divergence map derived from boys’ cyc-coIours. *1116 normal districts in tliis case 
are, however, more restricted, owing probably to the fact tliat eye-colours have not 
been olieerved with the same precision as hair-oolours. ^ 

Maps XLVI and XLVll are in very good agreement also with respect to 
large deviations from the normal type of the population, hor example, large 
deviations from tho normal appear in both maps in llie district of tla) coal and non 
industries in East I^anarkshire. Tlie lower valley of the Spey in both maps 
shows largo deviations, tlue, no doubt, to a Norse invasion or colonisation. 

In tlie ej’e-oolour map (XLVII) there is a uiuque deviation in East Inverness, 
ti» which there is nothing to correspond in the hair-colour map. The same holds for 
tho Shetlands, and is sufficient to show that ihor^li tlio inhabitants of Orkney and 
Shetland happen to bo normal in hair-oolonrs, tliey are by no means of tlw same 
race. 

Tlie considerable de\’iations in West Argyle anil in Islay and Jura suggest 
that the Scots who came over from Ireland in the fifth century differed considerably 
ill type from tlw native Picta. 

Glaigow shows an immense deviation from tlie normal both on the hair- ami 
eye- colour map. 

These divergence tnaiw promise to be of great value in showing differences of 
race type, due either to selection by a new environment or to alien immigration. 
The method is specially adapted for the interpretation of pigmentation statistics, 
but it may also be applied to measurements of dimensions. 


Vou XXXVIl. 


' Rbj*, Critic Britain^ p. 154 
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28-36 

486 

38-38 

2781 

1*50 

17-28 

31-46 

27*77 

23-49 

106 

20-03 

353 

4385 

22-78 

181 

887 

31-56 

,38*21 

20-56 

107 

26-32 

3-08 

39-75 

29-58 

1*27 

1086 

31-40 

28-40 

21-05 

106 

27-74 

484 

4181 

24-43 

188 

1984 

30-50 

28-35 

21-21 

100 

28-14 

5-03 

40-79 

24-70 

1*31 

17-58 

3083 

34*41 

17-38 

110 

27-10 

685 

38 45 

25-27 

1*53 

2586 

2483 

27*90 

22-21 

Whol« of 
8<wtl«nil. 

84-06 

B-60 

43-28 

05-08 


14-64 

1 80-88 

88*78 

22-81 


2 1 > 2 
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Table II. 


G iris.—Percentages in each district. 


DiaUict 

No. 

Hjdr. 

Eye 

! 

Fair. 

K«l. 

Med. 1 

Dark. 

Jet 

Blad^ 

Pure 

Blue. 

LighU 

1 

3908 

567 

37-07 

26-14 

164 

14-57 

1 

28-86 , 

* 

3368 

6-09 

38-.-.2 

2954 

1-17 

21-20 

28-30 ' 

3 

27-28 

5-12 

44-05 

2268 

987 

1512 

29-32 1 

4 

28-37 

568 

41-58 ' 

25-21 

1-16 

18-84 

2665 

5 

3972 

5-42 

3764 

25-00 

1-13 

1390 

3162 

6 

2910 

4-92 

41-30 

23-70 

060 

1092 

3360 1 

7 

2862 

5-71 

4947 

24-42 

0-78 

1390 

20-11) 

8 

31-67 

5-50 

4941 

21-12 

1-40 

1897 

31-57 

9 

27-55 

4-38 

41-03 

28-05 

099 

1266 

.34-72 

10 

2926 

462 

44-13 

21-46 

932 

1362 

3167 

11 

25-31 

5-33 

42-76 

25-37 

1-04 

1162 

2864 

12 

2568 

692 

4974 

26-03 

1-33 

12-14 

3660 

13 

21-75 

491 

44-08 

28-04 

1*^ 

1262 

3913 

14 

25-41 

4-13 

4296 

27-37 

9M 

15-26 

30-77 

15 

22-72 

5-71 

4890 

22-51 

977 

1911 

3296 

16 

2891 

4-08 

37’47 

28-58 

096 

1917 

3950 

17 

24-71 

4-76 

4168 

27-74 

1-11 

11-18 

32-64 

18 

24-14 

5-28 

41-03 

26-34 

233 

17-19 

27-12 

10,205:22 

2492 

594 

43-74 

2462 

1-48 

966 

34-03 

21 

24-47 

4-34 

40Vi 

24-00 

197 

17-80 

24-80 

23 & 30 

2980 

5-40 

4924 

23-18 

1-20 

1792 

32-85 

li 

21-62 

5-05 

44-51 

2791 

901 

14-30 

29-47 

25 

28 75 

4-76 

41-18 

26-83 

948 

1496 

34-25 

28 

32-71 

5-44 

3063 

21-11 

1-11 

1897 

28-50 

27 

2264 

4-33 

47-47 

2463 

973 

13-32 

3461 

28 

31-13 

464 

38-45 

24-54 

1-01 

1795 

32-41 

20 

3906 

4-47 

41-16 

2268 

1-63 

1761 

23-56 

31 

2801 

601 

39-80 

25-00 

198 

1598 

2891 

32& 33 

28-20 

5-06 

37-52 

27-70 

1-42 

1090 

28-75 

34 

28-41 

4-03 

3863 

28.50 

1-33 

1467 

34-49 

35 

2768 

4-40 

4962 

26-00 

161 

11-08 

34-76 

36 

34-08 

493 

38-42 

23-08 

1-49 

12-14 

34-48 

37 

32-24 

4-76 

3090 

22-11 

099 

16-30 

30-34 

36 

3267 

5-43 

3860 

2162 

198 

1461 

.3268 

39 

3941 

.591 

38-36 

rJ92 

1-40 

1761 

20-45 

40 

28-54 

566 

4508 

1938 

1-13 

17-77 

25-43 

41 

2460 

498 

47-38 

22-05 

061 

12-20 

3261 

42 

3460 

501 

36-37 

22-70 

994 

1699 

34-22 

43 

3909 

5-35 

38-18 

24-50 

069 

17-50 

31-58 

44 

2661 

498 

41-14 

2564 

1-43 

14-75 

20-85 

45 

27-53 

497 

4190 

24-80 

062 

11-04 

32-88 

46 

1 3914 

608 

41-43 

21-73 

062 

15-34 

3958 

47 

3168 


42-49 

1098 

977 

1760 

2066 

48 

28-73 

' 567 

4995 

23-02 

973 

13-41 

3062 

40 

: 34-78 

1 4-44 

38-49 

21-40 

' 094 

1891 

33-18 

SO 

2899 

1 4-57 

41-42 

2463 

980 

1062 

28-40 

51 

20-59 

1 4-19 

42-14 

2368 

940 

12-50 

33-72 

52 

3660 

1 3-38 

3591 

23-14 

068 

18-48 

28-06 

63 

2096 

595 

4298 

2190 

962 

13-70 

32-M 

54 

3068 

466 

42-71 

9972 

(r62 

1661 


55ft 56 

1 31-25 

5-39 

3690 

25-55 

161 

14-82 

3067 1 

67 

27-15 

4-53 

43 35 

24-38 

1 0-50 

13*71 


58 

26-77 

662 

4924 

25-00 

197 

1462 

1 

31-30 


Med. I Uiirk. 


33-2(1 

es-w 

36-10 

.10-B2 

32- 34 

33- 60 
.TS-38 

31-79 

29- Ofl 
3384 
36-18 

30- 50 
33D3 

30- 37 

35- 33 

36- 99 
34*16 

31- 50 

31- 79 

34- 85 

29-38 
33-30 

29- 33 
33-22 

30- 95 
28-10 

37- 37 

32- 68 

28- 70 

29- 05 

33- 31 

33- 51 

31- 91 
28-13 

28- 44 
36-01 

34- 35 

29- 44 

29- 50 

30- 75 

34-53 
3290 


23-31 
26 56 
10-46 
23-49 

22-04 

21- 70 

22- 23 
17-67 

23- 86 

21-46 

23- 36 

21- 36 

24- 32 

23- 60 
2190 

22- 34 
221)2 

24- 10 

24-52 

22-46 
10-85 

22- 84 
22-16 
20-01 
21-72 
21-54 
21-26 

23- 83 

23- 26 
20-00 
2095 
10-87 
21-36 

24- 68 

24-30 
20^0 
21-44 
2905 
21-42 

24-65 
21-55 
2208 


31-78 

34-43 

25-57 

3497 

33-14 

2799 

33-39 I 

33 -13 I 

2991 I 

87-38 

33-15 


1976 

21- 54 

22- 34 
26-61 
2964 
24-55 
2951 

22- 44 
26-10 

23- 03 
2964 
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Girt*. Tabls IL— 





Hair. 




E^ea. 












Na 

Fair. | 

ReiL 

Med. 

Dark. | 

Jet 

BUck. 

Pure * 
Blue. 

Light. 

Med. 

Dark. 

69 

eo 

61 

66 

6» 

64 

6A 

06 

C7& 68 
eu 

70 

71 & 76 

76 

73 

74 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

86 

83 

84 

80 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

96 

93 & M 
00 

00 

07 

98 

99 

100 

101 

106 

103 

lOl 

100 

106 

107 

108 

109 

no 

1 

30UI 1 
6497 

35- 08 
6006 
6801 
6608 
64-63 

64- 76 
31-79 
67-99 
3009 
6900 

30- 81 

68 60 

36- 30 

31- 63 
67-69 
60-41 
69-39 
33 33 
60-39 

30- 17 

31- 30 

60- 73 

67- 48 
69-78 
36-68 
3353 

68- 71 
36-11 
34-68 
60-66 
31-30 

66- 70 
34-03 
31-81 

65- 65 
31-17 
6883 

66- 16 

67- 04 

67- 88 
66-11 

30- 16 

31- 71 

61- 04 

68- 30 
36-59 
33-48 

4-64 

401 

4-90 

4-15 

4- 16 

5- 11 

5- 35 
504 

6- 56 
4-96 
0-04 

4- 71 

3- 95 
6-80 
0-81 
0-31 

5- 68 
5-71 
5-40 
5-84 

4- 86 

4- 74 

5- 56 

4- 46 

6- 46 
6-00 

5- 77 

6- 60 
6-66 

7- 67 
6-88 
4-68 
6-18 
4-05 
6-61 
4-85 

4- 61 

3- 93 

5- 38 

4- 91 
.5-60 

4- 65 

5- 48 
3-34 

3- 13 

6- 54 

5- OS 

4- 05 

6- 67 

1 

38-07 

46-39 

36- 77 
43-40 
43-60 
40«i 
46-06 
46-60 

37- 66 
4301 
6983 
3584 
4009 
46-53 

34- 45 
30 66 
4086 
4089 

37- 43 
3508 
4083 
4085 

38- 76 
46-79 
4300 
3981 
3886 

35- 68 
46-13 

35- 80 

30- 30 
3987 
34-76 

37- 50 

36- 04 

34- 34 
45-84 
3181 
3006 
3709 

35- 33 

38- 54 
4080 

31- 95 
41-86 
43-85 
38 70 
38-63 
36 14 

1 

64-60 

63- 83 

64- 70 
86-35 
6801 
30-15 1 
63-61 

66- 48 1 
63-68 
6347 
60-16 

67- 97 
63-6.3 

66- 31 
85.36 
6401 

65- 06 
83-65 
8043 
23-65 

67- 42 
63-47 
86-76 

66- 18 
38-54 
61-02 
61-70 
63-98 
6381 
23-27 
6(M9 
2901 
6001 

29- 78 
86-76 

66- 40 
63-90 

30- 97 
36-08 
2988 
30-50 

67- 02 
86-03 
3001 
22-08 
25-74 
85-84 
2304 
23-12 

2-18 

0^80 

1-51 

1-98 

0-93 

1-13 

1-19 

1-43 

1-79 

001 

6-96 

6-18 

1-36 

104 

1-16 

183 

009 

1-24 

1-35 

1-50 

1-50 

107 
1-70 
181 
0-56 
1-40 

108 
1-71 
003 
1-75 
605 
1-66 
6-09 
188 
1-10 
600 
i-io 
6-16 
306 
1-40 
1-47 
681 
1-59 
1-55 
086 
6-53 
6-13 
I-IO 
159 

17- 98 
llOl 
1080 
15-66 

15- 45 
11-18 

18- 32 

14- 00 
1803 

16- 89 
22-13 
18-06 

15- 32 

17- 30 

18- 06 
17-50 
1303 
1306 
10-53 
10-76 
13.53 
1381 
17-86 

16- 00 
10-46 
20-44 

17- 78 
66-13 
14 66 
68-00 
63-65 

18- 30 
6603 
1384 
6602 
14-43 

13- 38 
10-70 
10-05 
12-80 

14- 05 
16-71 
16-10 
10.58 

7-34 

2089 

60-58 

18-86 

65-16 

3686 

2981 

28- 35 

26 70 

29- 71 
29-17 
27-59 
88-45 

26- 27 
6800 
2485 

33- 10 
31-80 

34- 40 
Xiie 

27- 47 

28- 84 

29- 53 
34-98 
3187 
27-64 
31-59 
20-39 
3187 
69-14 
86-55 
67-73 
6404 
67-00 
27-11 
27-07 
6774 
3184 
69-38 
2903 
2908 
31-26 

30- 46 

31- 78 

34- 09 
38-99 
69-83 
3684 
33-49 
3500 

35- 44 
27-41 
2902 
6409 

25- 03 

34- 38 
2800 

36- 26 
6988 
6909 

29- 75 
3303 

30- 10 
3513 
2680 
68-32 
28-00 
20-28 

31- 44 
31-43 
3308 

37- 27 

68- 23 
2902 
33-76 
33-73 

36- 24 
30-53 
3584 
3086 
3181 

69- 12 

37- 18 
29-44 

26- 30 
36-68 
8700 
3684 
64-53 
.36 29 
2985 
86-40 
80-56 
33-39 

27- 04 
3103 
33-76 
67-41 

35- 38 
2089 
3003 
.33-39 
27-46 

1 

2003 
86-10 
83-25 
61-78 
2486 
6906 

64- 34 
64.52 

65- 00 
23-38 

66- 16 
60-56 
2488 
26-06 
1878 
6300 

23- 55 
80-14 
8088 
18-79 

25- 51 
8087 
90-35 

2004 
94-50 

26- 09 
82-58 

24- 11 
9001 
8085 
26-98 
2108 

17- 83 
63-94 
2386 
2300 
85-55 
63-44 

80- 71 
1903 
1982 
2183 
8181 

22- 58 
8108 
82-78 

81- 98 

18- 43 

23- 69 

Whole of 
Scolhuid. 

87-43 

5-00 

40-01 

85-80 

1-81 

14 86 

80-81 

89-08 

88-81 
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Table 111. 


Botfs.—Aetval numher$ i» tack dittrict and in taeh eattgory. 


Diatrict 

Na 



Hair. 


1 


E/ea. 


Fair. 1 

R«^l. 

1 

Mc«l. 

1 

Dark. 

Black. 

Blue. 

Light 

MmL 

Dark. 

1 

672 

118 

823 

485 

32 

274 

678 

690 

488 

2 

464 

III 

667 

306 

22 

378 

306 

401 

378 

3 

633 

136 

1,163 

556 

25 

346 

MiO 

881 

610 

4 

381 

66 

668 

442 

22 

240 

606 

478 

363 

6 

963 

174 

1^ 

883 

53 

444 

1,084 

1,178 

761 

6 

931 

214 

1AI7 

904 

50 

369 

1,171 

1,294 

812 

• 

636 

103 

856 

667 

24 

268 

611 

781 

426 

8 

260 

00 

306 

206 

13 

100 

361 

278 

166 

9 

766 

127 

1,063 

639 

29 

293 

912 

807 

661 

10 

286 

03 

666 

272 

7 

163 

389 

484 

247 

II 

837 

190 

1,826 

936 

44 

474 

1,134 

1997 

828 

12 

604 

170 

1,171 

781 

18 

317 

960 

936 

691 

13 

9,161 

2,227 

18999 

10,668 

481 

4,904 

12,079 

13,887 

9,996 

14 

650 

164 

1,222 

782 

27 

410 

837 

892 

690 

16 

360 

102 

772 

364 

18 

168 

636 

699 

303 

16 

300 

79 

669 

374 

7 

242 

362 

401 

294 

17 

388 

87 

666 

404 

19 

220 

633 

486 

310 

18 

679 

120 

1,000 

617 

62 

366 

619 

760 

534 

10,20&22 

460 

107 

877 

478 

30 

206 

644 

670 

433 

21 

282 

60 

497 

244 

16 

104 

322 

385 

218 

23 4 30 

888 

163 

1,330 

666 

27 

632 

1,036 

929 

668 

34 

760 

198 

1,749 

946 

47 

640 

1,073 

1,206 

876 

86 

340 

88 

607 

388 

18 

109 

447 

392 

313 

28 

673 

116 

19^ 

660 

30 

408 

600 

831 

608 

27 

622 

127 

1,002 

622 

21 

309 

764 

672 

469 

38 

1,044 

192 

1,461 

837 

68 

612 

1,167 

1,040 

774 

29 

369 

81 

692 

388 

ll 

304 

414 

391 

322 

31 

616 

98 

905 

052 

24 

286 

039 

738 

632 

324 33 

673 

142 

967 

662 

33 

423 

645 

770 

629 

34 

601 

164 

1,042 

711 

22 

402 

807 

760 

671 

36 

421 

88 

727. 

378 

16 

162 

562 

eol 

306 

36 

479 

97 

725 

463 

24 

260 

610 

662 

857 

37 

819 

130 

1982 

098 

13 

403 

882 

1,036 

621 

38 

347 

61 

432 

241 

13 

156 

377 

327 

231 

39 

406 

108 

736 

412 

23 

347 

497 

470 

431 

40 

307 

68 

578 

224 

14 

217 

268 

462 

264 

41 

214 

60 

502 

196 

11 

121 

330 

326 

208 

42 

463 

68 

539 

350 

18 

234 

487 

418 

289 

43 

497 

123 

912 

466 

31 

380 

688 

641 

419 

44 

2,684 

629 

4920 

2988 

98 

1,484 

2927 

^002 

2,416 

46 

1,366 

343 

2,630 

1,411 

42 

611 

1988 

1978 

1914 

46 

643 

137 

1,024 

531 

22 

378 

753 

733 

403 

47 

795 

160 

1943 

695 

24 

571 

868 

939 

649 

48 

822 

219 

i9n 

776 

42 

3»6 

1,140 

1.203 

698 

49 

477 

92 

701 

318 

16 

323 

486 

461 

335 

60 

207 

43 

412 

280 

19 

141 

243 

365 

222 

61 

623 

94 

888 

487 

9 

262 

660 

665 

404 

62 

600 

08 

643 

456 

19 

267 

638 

492 

406 

63 

688 

116 

1,072 

540 

13 

331 

761 

770 


64 

338 

73 

642 

306 

19 

243 

874 

460 

1 

' 398 

664 66 

708 

131 

1900 

632 

53 

396 

790 

802 

1 fil7 

67 

863 

213 

1,749 

847 

38 

476 

' 1,004 

1.424 

' nna 

66 

283 

68 

000 

325 

10 

187 

380 

1 4^ 


69 

628 

78 

676 

455 

33 

328 

602 

1 467 

1 

wL 

373 


IHitric 

TotaU 


2,030 

1,462 

2,402 

l,i56U 

3,467 

3,646 

2,076 

903 

2,623 

1,283 

3,833 

2,804 

41,626 

2,636 

1,606 

1,360 

1,664 

2,274 

l,»62 

1,060 

3,064 

3,700 

1,321 

2,407 

2.194 
3|692 
1,431 

3.194 
2,387 

2.630 

1.630 
1,778 
3,042 
1,U04 
1,746 
1,101 

986 

1,428 

2,039 

9,819 

6,791 

2,367 

3,017 

3,436 

1,604 

961 

1,981 

1,693 

3,328 

1,381 

2,614 

3,710 

1,261 

•1,770 
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Boyn. Table III.— tmiiinued. 
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Tabu IV, 


OtrU.—Artnal nnmhrn in mch diMriU awl »n rack catfijory. 


Diitrict 

No. 

Fair. 

1 

320 

S 

439 

3 

028 

4 

383 

A 

1,003 

0 

078 

7 

331 

8 

293 

9 

012 

10 

304 

11 

897 

1:1 

077 

13 

8,048 

14 

701 

1A 

320 

l« 

361 

17 

338 

18 

528 

10, -iOk n 

400 

21 

231 

23& 30 

881 

24 

762 

2A 

332 . 

20 

770 

27 

470 

28 

1,049 1 

29 

444 < 

31 

370 , 

32&33 

074 

34 

640 1 

33 

383 

30 

393 

37 

948 

38 

333 

39 

478 

40 

302 

41 

244 

42 

443 I 

43 

623 

44 

2,393 . 

43 

1.002 ' 

40 

664 

47 

943 

48 

943 

49 

316 

30 

234 

31 

316 

32 

001 

33 

691 

34 

413 

33& 36 

795 

37 

923 

38 

386 

39 

321 

UO 

374 


Ilair. 


Red. 

Med. 

Il«rk. 

98 

641 

432 

83 

32.3 

280 

118 

1,014 

522 

83 

607 

368 

177 

1,229 

819 

163 

1,384 

794 

no 

779 

470 

31 

373 

190 

102 

950 

007 

00 

349 

267 

190 

1,313 

899 

164 

1,074 

086 

1,962 

17,529 

11,161 

114 

1,100 

735 

82 

(»3 

323 

31 

408 

337 

69 

604 

402 

113 

017 

376 

103 

800 

484 

41 

423 

233 

139 

1,180 

683 

178 

1,368 

984 

39 

311 

333 

128 

933 

497 

89 

977 

307 

163 

1.296 

827 

66 

008 

336 

102 

810 

327 

121 

899 

662 

111 

875 

597 

62 

361 

339 

80 

636 

403 

140 

1,173 

060 

33 

391 

221 

93 

603 

370 

02 

477 

206 

49 

466 

217 

64 

4C7 

291 

108 

770 

496 

483 

4,008 

2,318 

280 

2,443 

1,448 

138 

940 

493 

172 

14M33 

374 

186 

1,344 

783 

00 

372 

318 

41 

372 

223 

73 

733 

413 

33 

383 

377 

121 

973 

307 

63 

371 

277 

137 

921 

630 

134 

1,474 

829 

73 

305 

323 

79 

048 

417 

OO 

693 

357 


Ky««. 


Jet 

Black. 

Pure 

Blue. 

^ Light. 

31ed. 

18 

232 

499 

373 

10 

289 

387 

325 

20 

348 

073 

831 

17 

273 

392 

430 

37 

431 

1,029 

1,030 

30 

366 

1,129 

1.128 

13 

234 

362 

681 

13 

176 

293 

293 

23 

288 

HOU 

677 

4 

162 

394 

421 

37 

419 

1,013 

1,282 

35 

320 

949 

804 

484 

4,977 

1J182 

13,134 

23 

421 

849 

838 

It 

145 

473 

307 

12 

127 

381 

402 

10 

162 

473 

493 

31 

376 

393 

688 

29 

190 

64» 

623 

12 

168 

233 

329 

38 

328 

068 

866 

32 

304 

1,039 

1,177 

0 

177 

426 

364 

20 

430 

671 

782 

13 

274 

700 

637 

33 

903 

1,002 

4M7 

24 

263 

34.S 

332 

26 

311 

574 

663 

34 

401 

087 

686 

30 

333 

777 

608 

14 

133 

480 

400 

26 

212 

»U2 

383 

20 

482 

892 

938 

13 

147 

331 

286 

22 

280 

403 

447 

12 

188 

209 

381 

8 

120 

313 

338 

12 

208 

437 

376 

18 

333 

637 

303 

130 

1,437 

2,908 

2,996 

36 

642 

1,013 

2,009 

14 

348 

(SM 

726 

23 

330 

883 

946 1 

24 

440 

1,006 

1,130 ' 

U 

281 

493 

3M) 

8 

90 

233 

314 

7 

218 

388 

378 

n 

301 

472 

436 

12 

318 

743 

770 

11 

222 

372 

443 

41 

377 

766 

738 

20 

460 

800 

ije7i 

to 

180 

394 

416 

37 

:iaa 

629 

426 

12 

163 

442 

313 


_ Diatrict 

I ToUU. 

I Ditrk. 

( 


403 

1,729 

362 

1,363 

448 

2,302 

343 

1,460 

749 

3,266 

730 

3,331 

428 

1.923 

164 

2,928 

336 

l,33r) 

267 

3,244 

828 

3H 

363 

2,630 

9,617 

39,761 

631 

2,769 

310 

1,436 

279 

1,249 

310 

1,449 

329 

2,187 

482 

1,066 

212 

944 

383 

2JM7 

803 

3,323 

273 

1.241 

471 

2,334 

447 

2,038 

726 

3^70 

314 

1,477 

483 

2,033 

336 

2,390 

473 

2.233 

288 

1,381 

347 

1,746 

C28 

2.940 

230 

1,013 

382 

1,372 

220 

1,038 

ill 

QttJ 

230 

1,277 

432 

2,017 

2,402 

9,743 

1,234 

3|818 

301 

2,269 

018 

2,977 

70f7 

3,282 

332 

1,486 

239 

898 

300 

1 744 

400 

1,629 

473 

2,300 

300 

1,337 

664 

2JV44 

783 

3,400 

239 

1,233 

341 

1,702 

376 

1,4961 
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OtrU. Table IV.—w«/t »•««?. 


1 

DintHct 

Na 

Hair. 

Eje«. 

Dialrict 

Totala. 

Fair, 

(led. 1 

Med. ^ 

1 

Dark. 

Jet 

Blade. 

Pure 

Blue. 

Light. , 

Med. ' 

Dark, 

61 

(U 

63 

04 

05 

66 

OT&flS 

G» 

70 

Tl & 70 
7S 

73 

74 

73 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

f« 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 » 
93&94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

109 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

no 

510 

519 
271 
280 
426 

2,084 

874 

043 

300 

417 

374 

299 

365 

307 

2,903 

520 
457 
754 
439 
509 
569 
3(H 
728 
341 
634 
509 
319 
385 
314 
350 
000 
270 
349 
405 
279 
484 
284 
298 
258 
387 
412 
600 
294 
lOI 
506 
573 
378 

78 
86 
49 

83 
94 

424 

117 

113 

02 

07 

48 

02 

79 
02 

594 

101 

84 
,132 

84 

80 
101 

03 

170 

79 

112 

79 

68 

92 

55 
05 
09 
41 

52 
71 
46 
01 

53 

56 

54 
59 
90 
73 
29 
31 

! 90 

87 
04 

585 

900 

510 

505 

800 

3,500 

789 

CfOO 

306 

510 

494 

450 

4a) 

300 

4,342 

714 

582 

807 

700 

084 

704 
048 

1,139 

457 

753 

540 

468 

422 

275 

545 

065 

380 

300 

502 

494 

494 

296 

430 

337 

535 

871 

705 
388 
205 
692 
672 
406 

394 

525 

337 

372 

408 

2,229 

602 

539 

208 

398 

282 

236 

294 

236 
2,725 

411 

411 

535 

474 

.396 

413 

313 

597 

251 

421 

304 

259 

279 

237 
411 
509 
301 
227 
386 
201 
481 
.310 
341 
291 
375 
442 
057 
213 
122 
462 
405 
261 

24 

41 

11 

14 

21 

120 

38 

14 

30 

31 
10 
11 

13 
18 
73 
22 
21 
34 
20 
18 

31 
27 
10 
17 
20 
26 

7 

21 

34 

17 
40 
19 
11 
38 
12 

33 
36 
10 

14 

32 
26 

34 
3 

12 

38 

21 

18 

315 

316 
182 
138 
322 

1,178 

395 

296 

227 

257 

180 

183 

180 

172 

1,462 

231 
257 
446 
234 

233 
324 
240 
276 

234 
345 
336 
158 
271 
214 
254 
4.33 
140 
220 
211 
140 
300 
107 
147 
134 

232 
200 
363 

08 

99 

.368 

321 

284 

451 1 

553 
350 
360 ' 
485 I 
2,395 
557 
657 
250 
471 ‘ 
380 
3IU 
392 
270 
.3,068 
522 
544 
721 
471 
.VK) 
538 
451 
772 
304 
538 
.374 
311 
325 
245 
.38.5 

on 

297 

290 

434 

341 

473 

313 

389 

372 

414 

529 

733 

330 

168 

490 

526 

272 

455 

751 

352 
370 
523 

2,780 

638 

807 

275 

403 

340 

278 

365 

309 
3,582 

059 

439 

670 

.583 

569 

580 

432 

952 

3.54 

619 

442 

413 

353 
238 
448 
528 
332 
245 
472 
326 
410 
301 
381 
258 
439 
554 
600 
328 

99 

537 

587 

310 

370 

451 

294 

366 

428 

2,064 

530 

537 

268 

292 

302 
233 
218 
232 

2,505 

350 

315 

425 

441 

352 

870 

292 

040 

2.53 

438 

300 
229 
250 
208 

301 
341 
242 
238 
345 
279 
.364 
204 
224 
190 

303 
358 
493 
201 
108 
.393 
324 
203 

1,591 

2,071 

1,178 

1,234 

1,758 

8,417 

2,120 

2,297 

1,026 

1.423 

1,214 

1,058 

1,161 

983 

10,637 

1,768 

1,555 

2,262 

1,729 

1,687 

1,818 

1,415 

2,849 

1,145 

1,940 

1,518 

1,111 

1,199 

005 

1,.38H 

1J)13 

1,011 

990 

1,462 

1,092 

1,553 

985 

1,141 

954 

1,388 

1,641 

2,169 

927 

474 

1,788 

1,758 

1,129 

Whole of 
ScoUaud. 

00,925 

12,432 

99,817 

61,891 

2,902 

30,237 

73,904 

18,167 

55,659 

244,017 

OirlfL 

Per* 

i<eoU£e«. 

27*43 

otiu 

40-91 

25-36 

1 -21 

14*85 

.30*31 

32*03 

22*81 
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Tabi.k V'I. 

The pertentage piffinentatioH iji the five largest lotctM. 
ttoyc. 



1 

Hair. 

Kye>. 

Fair. 

Ite.1. 

Mnl. 

Dark. 

Black. 

Pure 

Blue. 

Light. 

M««]. 

Dark. 


13 

22-1 

5-3 

45-7 

25-7 

1-2 

12-0 

30-3 

33-4 

24 1 

Eatinimrxh ••• 

44 

SJO-3 

3-4 

43i) 

24-3 

l-o 

15-1 

298 

30-5 

24-6 

I^illi. 

45 

no 

5-U 

45-4 

24-4 

0-7 

10-3 

32-C 

34-2 

22-7 

Dundee 

00 

23-3 

6-4 

45-3 

24-G 

1-4 

14-3 

27-5 

.33-7 

24-3 

Abenleeii ... 

77 

1 

24-6 

0-2 

433 

25-2 

0-7 

12S 

301) 

33-4 

22-9 


Oirl*. 




lioir. 

1 

i 

Fair. 

Red. 

Med. 

Dark. 

Block. 

Pure 

Blue. 

Light. 

Med. 

Dork. 

Qloagnw 

13 

21-7 

4-9 


280 

1*2 

12-5 

.30-1 

330 

24-3 

Edinliurgh ... 

44 

266 

5-0 

41-1 

250 

1-4 

14-7 

29-8 

308 

24*0 

Leith. 

45 

27-5 

5-0 

420 

240 

OO 

no 

320 

34-5 

21-6 

Dundee ... 

06 

24-8 

60 

42-3 

26-5- 

1-4 

140 

28-4 

330 

24-5 

Aberdeen ... 

77 

27*3 

5-6 

40-8 

25-0 

0-7 

130 

28-8 

33-7 

23-6 






















































404’T. A. trovCK. — PrfAwione AntfifvUifjf/n>m the AntUten, in, the ItriiiA Mtuteum. 

Is it not ]iussiltlt' tiial these idols willi " CiUmpics” nitty Ik* I'cniiufinial lahlns ? 
limt in the fonu of h hinl is u convenient height for the puryKise, while 
thftt with a hiniinn head seems originiilly to liave tenninntetl in a post. Those 
figured by Fewkea (I*lnte XC, r and Plate XCl. « und A) are also of suiuble size, 
while the attitude of the liuinan figure shown in I'lau* XCT. A, suggests tlrnt it is 
8n|>^K)rLing something. 

It is even possible that the eye of faith might sec in the idol combining the 
figures of the bird and tortoise tlie ]iersonification of “ the two nature jiowcrs 
representing the sky father and the earth mother," the worship of which “ was the 
highest form of their [the Antillean's] cidtas.”* 

Them is only one wtsslon seat in the British Museum (Plate LII, 3;, but tliat, 
an old and intcresUng specimen, is nccompanioil by fairly complete informulion. 
Tliis s]»ccimvn also l>clonged to the Christy Collection, having liccn presented in 
1876 by Captain Melfort CampliclL An old label jwsted in the middle of the 
seat, and ilating to a period anterior, reads “ Found in a cave at St. Domingo ; 
prescuteil by Genera] S. Imlwrl. Dominican Army." The donor supplied iho 
mfonnation tliat the specimen, which was given to him by General Imbert, whs 
" found at Iwbclla. thirty miles from Porto Plata, Sl Domingo, in a cave inhabited 
by Indians in former time.” 


PhU XLVIIl and PhiU XLIX. Fig. 3. 

Cut from solid, very heavy and hard. .lark wood. Ilhj-pliallic figun? of a man 
standing with legs strelch.sl fur aiKirt. knees stiff, elbows close to sides and IkuiI. 
liands flat over hips, fingers (four in numlier) close Uigether. thuml« not iudicutcnl. 
A liand in relief following the outline of the heaul represents the hair; llie orbits 
(45 ttn<l 47 mm. wide) are cut intaglio, and a shallow groove (14 mm. wide at the 
centre) runs from the lower murgin of each orbit down tho cheek; within the 
orbits iIk* luls an. in «!ach ca.*H) represcuted by a Imllow oval in low relief; thcsi? 
.>vals an<l aU the clu-ck grooves were probably inlaid with shell, since they contain 
traces of a layer of rosiu; the nose is in relief, the nostrils indicaU*d by two 
shallow circular pits; the mouUi is repiusented by a hollow oval in relief (wi.lth. 
46 mm.), inlaid with shell plate (width. 35 mm.), engiwvcil to represent teeth; the 
care, in relief, are represcuted as carrying discs in the lolies, and cars and .liscs 
seem to have latm fumishcl with inlay, since they arc provi.led with cavities aUll 
containing resin; a transverse groove appears on each arm immediately below 
the slioulder. and the traces of resin here also indicate that inlav. in this case 
representing armlets, was originally present. On the legs are represented the 
^ractensuc cotton bandages at knee and ankle; the feet are represented by 
irreguUr di^ on the front of which the toe* are indicated by engraved vertical 
mes. At the hock the slioulder-blades und spina are reprw«;nied in sharp relief, 

' Fnwtm, p. 34. 


T. A. J*>VCS . — PirhitivTtf AMtujintv4 frtim thr AnlilU*, Ik th^ Itrilish 405 

the latter heing dividetl into vertebne by ten tranaverse grooves at irregular 
intervals. Total height of iigurc 405 iiiin. 

(British Museum; (igutvsl iu ArrManJoyia, vol. xiv, liate XLVl.) 

Phtf JiLIX, Fig*. 1 'tnd 2. 

('lit fiTUii solid, vuty* heavy and hard, dark \v«hmL Human ligure to the hi|iH; 
the hair is representeil by n narrow engravctl band in relief along the top of the 
head; the fondiead, brows and nose are in relief ; the nostrils appearing us two 
shallow eircular pits; the orbits are oval and cut itiiitglio (:{(> x 11 nim.), and were 
proluibly inlaid, since one still contains a layer of resin : from the lower margin of 
each 11 groove (alxiut 18 luui. brood) runs dow'n the cheek, os in the specinion Krst 
descrilted, but in neither case is it cut as rieep as the eye-eavily; the mouth is 
a hollow ovid in relief, the cavity containing a layer of resin; tho cars are shown 
in lateral relief, and arc reprcsentcxl as fumisluHl with discoid car>phig8 in Uio 
1o1k», the oeulre of each car-plug being marked by a circular cavity containing truces 
of resin ; tho trunk is relatively hmoll ; the anus, in relief, are pressed against tho 
sides, cllx>w8 Ix'iit at right anglef<, and the hands approaching one another |«alma 
inwards, the wrist and fingers indieutctl by engraved lines; lietweeii the hands is 
a projection of uncertain meaning, and damaged ; an engraved circle with a dot in 
the centre represents the navel ; on the horizontal surface between hands and 
trunk are two engravetl circles ; liclow the hands a groove encircles the figure, 
which is circular iu section and seems to luive termiuatod in a {Hjst ; from lictwoen 
the shoulders at tho liack springs a per]>eiidiuular rod, exiianding forward at thu 
top to funu on oval discoid canopy, juerceil with a vertical hole ; the rod is cut from 
the solid, but there Rcemn to lx* an indication that it tits inUi a socket piojceting 
from between the shoulder-blades of the figure. Total height, 875 mm. 

(British Museum; figured in Arr/utfologiit. vol. xiv, Plate XLVL) 

PlnU L nntt Vhite I.l, Fig. 1. 

Cut from solid, veiy heavy and hanl, dark wood. Kird-headmi figure, the beak 
lient downwiirds and the tip touching tho breast : on the head is a flat head-dresa 
w’itli engravtxl oniamcnl ; two kuolm on either side of tho tcmplcfl may represent 
ears; tho eyes are oval cavities (48 x 33 mni.) and were probably inlaid, as a thick 
resinous matrix remaiim. Towaixls the end of the isjak on the right-hand side a 
long narrow shell plate (68 x 9 mui.) engraved to represent teeth has l)een inlaid, 
and there is a corresponding slot (73 x 10 mm.) on the other side from which, 
evidently, a similar plate lias fallen ; the figure is furnished with arms; the left 
(length, 260 mm.) is stretched out laterally at right angles, the right (length, 
265 mm.), also outstretched laterally, is inclined downwanis; four fingers are 
indicated on each hand. The body tapers to a single stem, probably representing 
coi^oined legs ; at what may \ye considcreil tlio juncture of legs and Uxly is a niiigh 
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iiidioAtion in relief of uwle organs, there is a swcllinj; in the region of the knees 
and there appears to be an indication of two small feet; the latter, however, may 
1w accidental and due to the shape of the original material. Total height, 888 mm. 

(Britbh Museum ; Hgured in Archaeologia, vol. xiv, Plate XLVI.) 

PUite LI, Pig. 2. 

Cut from solid, heavy, hard, brown wood, showing signs of weathering, 
higure of a bird standing on the l>ack of a tortoise or turtle (diameter, 
306 X 26.) nun.), of which the head is l)ent up at right angles so that tlie 
mouth is in contact with the bird’s l)eak. Tlio bird—which resembles some 
kind of stork—has a topknot, omamenteii on both sides and the top with 
engraved {tattems. The eyes are representod by oval depressions (lengtli, 
50 mill.), prolnbly inlaid originally, since one of them contains traces of resin. 
Tlie wings, represented as folded close to the sides, are ornamented with circular 
and scroll patterns in bns-rclier; the l^s are conjoined and show four claws on 
each foot; the eyes of the tortoise or turtle arc represented by circular depressions 
(iliametcr, 19 mm.), and there are traces of engraved ornament on head and 
carapace. From between the wings of the bird springs a vertical post (length, 
190 mm.), circular in section. 8U{>ixirttug a discoid canopy considerubly broken. 
Total height of figure, 665 mm, 

(British .Mmseum; Christy Collection, M.L, 168,) 


Pinte LI I, Ptye. 4 ninl 5, 

fhil from solid, heavy, hanl, brown wood; much weathered. Hcail luid 
-shoulders'’ of a sea-bird (?); from the top of the head rise two short lioni-liko 
projections, one on each side; tlie licak is cliaracteristieally gull-like; the eyes are 
represented by two solid circles in relief, set in circular depressions; tho Kgure is 
cut off at iJie “ alioulders,- just below the commencement of the wings, which are 
nidelr indicated in lateral relief os folded close to the body. Total height of figure, 
370 mm. / 

(Britisli Museum; Christy Collection, 2159.) 


Pintr LII, Fig. 3. 

Cut from solid. hcav 7 . Imrd. brown wood. lihypliolUc figure of a man lying 
proim on knees and elbows ; the forehead is much flattened, and represenU 
^ficial defomation; the eyes ore deep circular cavities (diameter. 18 mm.) and 

Z “ f lower jaw very 

m the lobre a Ime m sharp relief nms from the point of the nose over and behind 

rillTl’. f T '»^1» downwarda, 

lave are h own m relief and also the male organs ; the bock is hollowed 
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out to form a seat; tlio legu are partod, and the riglit bent sharply at the knee ho 
that tho foot is elevated in the air; below each Icneo ia a transverse groove 
encircling the leg. representing a knee-bandage, that on tiie left broader than 
that on the right; these gntoves were, evidently, not inlaid, since they are filled 
with engraved ornament; tlje ankle-joints are shown in relief, the feet are short 
and broad, and tho toes bent over. Total lengtli, 7.'?0 mm. 

(British Museum; Christy Collection, 9753.) 


Thbie-pointki) Stones. 

The British Museum possesses three of these peculiar objects (Plate LIl, 
1 and 2, and LIII, 6, 7 and 9X All of them belong to the first typo of Fewkes' 
classification, the other types being unrepresented in the national collection. 
Of this type, that first <le8cribed (Plato LII, 1, and LIII, 8) belongs to Fewkes* 
first group, the human-headed; tlie second (Plate LII, 2, and LIII, 7) seems to 
me to bear the head of a boast, a design for which Fewkes has made no group; 
tho third (Plate LIII, 9) may !« classed with Fewkes’ reptilian group. 

'TIhs first has been in the collection for many years, but, unhappily, there 
e.Tlst8 no information as to when or how it wa.H obtained; tho heo*.! resembles 
that figured on p. 112 of Fewkes’ article, hut the general outline is more similar 
to that on Plate XXXIII, Fig. c. 

The se<»nd was puroliased at a sale in London in 1904, together with tlie 
collar shown on Plate LIII, 2, the pestle figured on Plate LIV, 7, and the 
two " ornaments,” Plate LV, 8 and 9. 

The third is somewhat different from Ujo other two, so much so tliat 1 never 
remember to have heanl of a similar specimen; it is smaller than the rest, tho 
rock from which it is cut is not so heavy and much coarser, the workmanship is 
far rougher, and the projection is distinctly pyramidaL But the chief interest of 
the specimen lies in the locality in which it was found. Fewkes (p. Ill) writes: 
" The geographical distribution of the three-pointed stones is confined to a single 
region of the West Indies, namely, Porto Rico and the adjacent eastern end of 
Santo Domingo. They have not been reported from Cuba, Jamaica, tlie Bahamas, 
or the Lesser Antilles." This specimen, which was given to the Christy Collection 
in 1872 by Mr. A. W. Franks (afterwards Sir A. Wollaston Franks, K.C.B.), 
comes, according to contemporary information, from St. Vincent 

As to tho original purpose of this class of object I most confess myself at a 
loss for a suggestion; they exhibit certain contradictory features which it is not 
easy to reconcile; on examining them for traces of wear such as might convey 
a hint of their use, one is struck first by the concavity of the base, which seems to 
suggest that they may have been used as mortars or mealing-stones; it is 
noticeable that in the smallest specimen described, which is cut hrom stone softer 
than the other two, this concavity is more pronounced and seems to be due to 
bngitudinal friction; if they were used in this way the projection was probably 
Vou XXXVll. 2 B 
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fixed in the ground, a theory which would account for the “ bmiaing " whicl> » 
often to be seen on the point On the other hand, many of them seem to be 
furnished with grooves round the “ head" and “ tail" ends which might liave 
served for lashings to fasten them to a handle of some sort But a stronger 
argument against the mortar theory is the fact that if put to such a use the 
carved omaraent would not only be upside-down, but entirely invisible, and os 
far 08 one can see, meaningless; indeed, it seems to contradict the canons of 
primitive art. If the friction on the bases had anything to do with the use, it 
seems more likely that they were used as nibbers to polish large stone objects of 
rounded shape, as, for instance, the collars; the weight would prove of gnat 
assistance in such work, and the projection would furnish a nseful grip for the two 
iiands, wluch could be transferred to tl» “ head " and *“ tail" ends if it was desired 
to give a different motion, such, for instance, as a “ rocking " movement, to the 
rublwr. 


PltUf LII, Fig. 1, and Plate LIII, Fig. 6. 

Three-pointed stone; cut from solid, dark, volcanic rock; length. 800 mm.; 
height, 12.1 mm.; belonging to the first group, of the first type of Fewkes' 
classification (p. 111). One end is carved to represent a human head, with nose 
in sharp relief; eyes and moutlj represented by hollows; oats in lateral relief, 
with indication of discoid ear-plugs in the lobes; a band in relief across the 
forehead may represent hair; the other end represents buttocks, legs and feet; the 
knees arc l«nt, the feet close together; four toes are indicated on each; the 
projection is conical and pointed, the anterior and posterior sides of the cone 
being slightly concave; the under surface is slightly hollowed. 


Platt LII, Pig. 2, and Platt LIII, Pig. 7. 

Three-pointed stone; out from solid, dark, greenish rock; length. 259 mm.; 
height. 119 mm.; belonging to the first typo of Fewkea* classification, but 
corresponding to none of his group*, in that one end is carved to represent the 
head of a beast (not a reptile) with rounded ears in high relief; the eyes are not 
indicated, but across the face in this re^on runs a transverse bond in low relief- 
a similar band runa behind the ear* and over the neck; the snout i* blunt and the 
mouth indicated by grooves; the other end repreaents buttocks, legs with knees 
bent, and feet, the last presscl closely against the end of a broad Uii passing 
between them; the portion of the tail above the feet is carved in bold relicT the 
projection is a brood-liased cone with blunt point. •• swollen “ at the sides • the 
under-surface U noticeably hollowed. 

(British Museum; 1904. 10 - 19 , 2.) 
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Plnte Lllf Fid. 9. 

Throe-pointed stone, out front solid, brown, coarse volcanic rock; one end is 
broken; present length. 135 ram., estimated length when perfect about 190 mm.; 
height, 74 mm. It belongs to group 2 of Type 1. of Fewkes’ classihcation; the 
perfect end is caneil to represent a reptilian head; the eyes ate represented by 
hollow circles in very low relief with pita in the oeiilres; the projection is 
pyramidal, roughly square in transverse section; the hose is markedly hollowed 
with evident signs of longitudinal friction. 

(British Museum; Christy Collection, M.I., 240.) 

Stonk Coixabs. 

Of the peculiar objects known as stone collars, the British Museum possesses 
four exantples, one belonging to I»rofes8or Mascjn's first class, the massive 
(Fig. 2 textX three to his second class, the slender oblique oval (Plate LIll, 1 to 5); 
of these, two are - right-shouldered" and one “ left-shouldered" (see Mason’s 
classification, Smithtonian Report. 1876, p 385. foil, quoted by Fewkes. p. 159, foil. 
For convenience, and to explain the terminology used, the accompanying illustration 
—Fig. 1 text—has l«>en adapteil from Fig. 25, appearing on p. 160 of Fewkes’ 
treatise.) 

Of the collars described below, the first (Plate LTII, 5) belongs to the Christy 
Collection; it is dcscrilied as having been “ found at St. Thomas’.” Of the second 
(Plate LIII, 1 and 3) nothing is known save that it lum long been in tlie British 
Museum Collection. The third (Plate LIII, 2 and 4) was purcluised at a sale in London 
in 1904, together with the three-pointed stone described above and the pestle and 
ornaments described subsequently. The massive rollar (Fig. 2 text) originally 
belonged to the eollection of Mr. Josiah Cato and subsequently to that of the Rev. 
Sparrow Simpson, and was added to the Christy Collection in 1875. 

To the discussion of the use of those remarkable and puzzling objects by 
Professors Mason and Fewkes, I have little to add. One point seems to me to 
have been insufficiently emphasised, and that is the following. It is perfectly 
obvious that these collars were constructed originally of wood; a young tree was 
selected and cut off immediately below a fork; the two ends of the fork were 
trimmed into unequal lengths, the longer bent round so as to overlap the shorter, 
and the two fastened together by a band of cotton mmilar to the 1^-bandages worn 
by the nativea This is easy to see from the great majority of collars, and. indeed. 
Professor Mason speaks of the-shoulder ridge" as - faintly resembling a lashing 
of the two ends of a hoop;” though he goes no farther. 

But the specimen figured on Plate LIII. 1 and 3. proves it conclusively; here 
there is no •* lashing,” and its absence allows the overlapping and hooking of the 
two ends to be clearly indicated. If we retranslate from stone to wood we see that 
tlie juncture of the ends in this case (and perhaps in aU) was effected as follows 

2 K 2 
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\Vhen the limbs of the fork were trimmed, the »tump of a small subsidiary branch. 
"n>wing in a convenient {aieition towards the end of each, was left projecting; the 
longer limb was bent roimd, and the projection towanis its termination was hooked 
round the projection on the aliortcr limb; the addition of a cotton bandage would 
hide the joint and make ail secure. 

MThatever was the use of these enigmatical ubji'Cta, I feel sure tlml they could not 
liave Iwen worn either as badges or oniaments. Fewkes has collected a huge number 
of passages from early writers which shed a great deal of light upon the dress and 
ceremonies of the Antilleans, but in none of them is any mention made of atone 
collars, though other forms of decoration are described in detail. Had these collars 
been worn, even ceremonially only, it .seems almost impossible that sucli remarkable 
objects could have escaped the notice of die early observers. The number that is 
known to exist (Fewkes (p. 159) speaks of " about one hundred" from Porto Rico) 
renders the nrqumntlvm r nilnUio still stronger. It seems to me that they are to 
be conridcreil as one of the numerous types of ztmi, a term of wide meaning, which 
appears to include objects of worship and clmnus, personal, family anti communal. 
As such they would naturally be kept hidtlen in the houses of the natives or in 
caves, and would bo more likely to escape the notice of the alien conquerors. I 
would, Uiongh wdth coiisidemhie hesitation, .suggest the following os a poasible 
explanation. .Starting with the snpitosition tliat they wen* originally constructed 
of wood (which seems to me to be almost certain), it seems jsissible that a clue 
roiglit be found in the prevalence of tree-worship in the Antilles. Fewkes (p. 66) 
relates that “ the snni Faraguavaol was tlw trunk of a tree found by an Indian 
and carried to a chief," and he also quotes (p. 57) an interesting passage from 
Fray Ramon Pane on wooden srmi: "When an Indian was passing by a tree 
which was moved more than others by the wind, the Indian m fear caila out, 
• 'Who are you ? ’ The tree responds, • Call here a Bohii or priest, and I will tell 
you who 1 am.’" The passage then describes the questions which, after certain 
ceremonies, the medicino-man puls to the lr»*e, as to its name, the locality whore it 
desires to bo set, and the ceremonies with which it is to honoured; then it was 
cut down and a figure mode from it. It may be tlmt in early times if the 
tree-trunk were too small to furnish an image of adequate sixe, it wa.H trimmc<l and 
lient into a hoop of the nature above indicated, and the symbol of the indwelling 
spirit out upon the decorated panel and its border. Wlierc anthropomorpliio 
canings are frequently found on the slom* collars a rmt of this nature would 
necessarily be of somewhat ephemeral a nature, and it may be that a substitute 
was later car^’«>d from stone, and tliat finally tlw small tree-spirit was transfened 
to a stone habitation already prepared for it The question of the "right- 
handedness*’ or the converse of a definite stone collar would depend on the relative 
length and stoutness of the limhe of the tree originaUy chosen as a habitation by 
the spirit which it represents. The reason of the hoop-form is difficult to explain 
unless it is snppoaed that theae collars were suspended in tome way 

The heavy collars, which appear to have been formed of a single and 
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comparatively stout stem bent into a hoop and the enda secured by a bandage, 
maj represent semi made originally from tlie straight trunk of a tree without a 
fork. 

I must admit that this suggestion—I should not like to dignify it by the tenn 
theor}’—does not seem to me at all conclusive; but. at worst, it is not less likely 
than the others, and perhaps even more likely than some, which have been put 
forward in oxpUnatioii of tlicse puzzling objects. 

JHait LII, Fig. 6. 

Stone collar, 423 x 290 mm.; slender oblique oval; left-shouldered; compara¬ 
tively plain; no decorated panel, panel border, ridge, nor perforation; only in the 
region where tlie perforation should normally occur, the collar decreases slightly 
but abruptly in diameter. There is nothing worthy of remark in oonueution with 
the undecoratod panel, border, groove, or pit; the shoulder ridge is narrow (width 
20 mm.X and the projection plain. 

(British Museum; Christy Collection, M.I., 144.) 


Pi<Ue illl. Figs. 1 and 3. 


Stone collar, 425 x 310 mm.; 
slender oblique oval; right-shouldered; the 
so-called decorated panel is quite plain, 
though distinguished by a ridge; the 
border is also plain, and tlie perforation 
is present; the undecorated panel calls for 
no remark, and there is a slight projection 
on the border on each side of the pit. 
The arrangement of tlie design in the 
region of tho ahouldcr-ridge and projection 
is, as far os I can discover, unique, and 
throws a good deal of light on the origin 
of these collars; instead of a “tdiouldcr- 
ridgo" there arc two knobs, so arranged 
tliat tho collar does uot resemble a hoop 
with tho two ends Itushai together, but a 
hoop formeil by hooking a projection on 
one end round a similar projection on the 
other, the two ends overlapping and shown 
clearly resting one on tlie other. Tlie 
projection (wliicb is the extremity of the 
short arm of tho hoop) is furnished with 
a transverse ridge at the end. 

(Britiah Museum.) 
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Plate LIU, Figs. 2 and 4 

Stone collar; 465 x 305 mm.; slender oblique oval; right-shouldered; no 
decorated panel, hut the panel border is divided by transverse engraved lines into 
four sechona, each carve<l to repreaent a human face; these faces are dispoee«l in 
pai«. ^n to chin; there is no border perforation. The undecoratod ponel is 
norml, but Uie pit is vorj’ bliallow, and on either side of it the border curves 
ahghUy but abruptly outwanls. Only one eitremitj' of the shoulder-ridge is 
own, the lashing appearing to extend from the loaer margin of the undecoratod 

panel for the distance of 115 mm. The projection, which U well-marked, has a 
transverse ndge at the extremity. 

(British Museum, 1904, 10-19, 1.) 
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Stone Pestles. 
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probably used in the preparation of food. In describing these I have adopted tlio 
terminology of Fewkes (p. 99), who writes: “ VVe can distinguish in each of lliese 
pestles four distinct parts: (1) head; (2) handle; (3) lens or base; (4) ferrule; the last 
being situated at the junction of lens and handle.” Of the first four pestles, that 
are shown t>n Plate LIV, Na 6, and one not figured, were given to the Museum in 
1825 by Mr. H. W. Brown. Tim following information accompanied them: " Found 
under the surface of the ground in a coffee plantation in Jamaica in 182U." 

Plate LIV, 4 and 6, were purchased together for the Christy Collection in 
1895, and were aooom{>anied by no information. 

Plate LIV, 3, was given to the Christy Collection in 1869 by Mr. 
W. J. Bernhard Smith, and was found at Petit Trou, S. Domingo. 

Plato LIV, 4. I believe to have come originally from Jamaica, since it is 
distinguished by the peculiar facial grooves wliich are so noticeable in two of the 
wooden idols already described, and since Plate LIV, 6, formed part of the 
same purchase, 1 should regard it also as of Jamaican origin. At any rate, I do nut 
think they can come from S. Domingo; it will be noticed that the specimen 
which comes indubitably from Jamaica has practically no “lens," while tliat from 
S. Domingo lias a well-pronounced “ lens," and so have all thoee from the latter 
island figured by Fowkes. The only alternative seems to be Porto Rico, since a 
specimen figured by Fewkea on Plate XXVI, C, seems to bear a close resemblance 
to Plate LIV, 6. 

The remaining large pestle, Plate LIV, 7. was purchased at a sole in London, 
in 1904, together with the collar, Plate LIll, 2, and the thrce-{K)inled stone, 
Plate LII, 2, as well as the two ornaments, Plate LV, 8 and 9. 

Platt LIV, Fig. 6. 

Stone pestle, cut from solid pale brownish stone; length, 165 mm.; human head; 
the eyes represente<l by hollow circles in relief with deep pits in the centres, 
and the eyebrows by a continuous curved ridge across the forehead. Tlie eats are 
shown in lateral relief and are represented as furnished witli circular ear-plugs in 
the lobes. The handle increases in diameter towards the lens, which is only 8 mm. 
deep and very slightly marked; the under surface is nearly flat; diameter, 86 mm. 

(British Museum, 23, 4-21, 1.) 


(Not Figured,) 

Coral pestle; length, 130 mm.; the head is too damaged to admit of the 
possibility of judging whether it was carved or not. The handle increases in 
diameter towanla the base, which is uudifTerentiated. The under surface is flat; 
diameter, 76 mm. 


(Britiah Museum, 25, 4-21, 2.) 
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Plate LIV, 2 and 4. 

Stone pestle; cut from solid brownish-buff coarae stone; human head, the 
eyes formed by hollow circles in relief, each set in a shallow depression which is 
continued down each cheek in the form of a shallow groove as in the wooden idols 
from Jamaica. The lower portions of these grooves are obscured by the luinds, 
indicated in engraved outline, and represented as placed flat on the cheeks witli 
fingers extended upwards ; the arms and shoulders arc also indicated in engraved 
outline. Tlie cars are shown in low relief and arc represented as furnished with 
circular car-plugs in the lobes. The handle increases in diameter towards the base, 
which is merely a continuation of the former, and only differentiated from it by 
a shallow transverse groove encircling the pestle. The imder surface is nearly flat; 
diameter, 72 mm. 

(British Museum; Christy Collection, 95-65.) 

PlaU LIV, Fitf. 6. 

Stone pestle, cut from solid, dark, coarse, volcanic rock ; length, 154 mm.; 
human head; the eyes are represented by two deep pits; the nose is broad and in 
high relief ; the oors are sbowm in low lateral relief. A tranv'ersely-grooved 
vertical band in low rehef down the back of the head may represent hair. The 
handle increases regularly in diameter towards the base, which is in no way 
diffenmtiated from it ; the under surface is practically flat; <iiameter, 79 mm. 

(Museum number. 96-61.) 


Plate LIV, Pig. 3. 

Stone (leetle, cut from solid, dark, coarse, volcanic rock; length, 143 mm. Head, 
in hum of a crouching-figure with projecting lower lip, and a ridge of hair across 
the head. Tlie handle is sliglitly swollen midway; the ferrule is broad and the lens 
angular and smooth; diameter, 101 mm. 

(British Museum; Christy Collection. 5269.) 


Plate LIV, Fig. 7. 

Stone pestle, cut from soUd. pinkUh-brown, coarse rock ; length. 420 mm Head, 
a bird will, disproportionately long beak; the eyes are formed by circular 
depressions; the wings an, in lateral relief with engraved indicaUon of featliers- 
tlHi liandlc is long and ^tically cylindrical, and the hose, wliich U undifierentiated. 
ui ruumlcd ; diameter, 78 mm. 

(firitisli Museum, 1904. 10-19, 3.) 
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Stoke Rcbbebs. 

Closely allied to the pestles are the following two stone carvings which may 
perhaps bo described as rubbers, as the under surface, which is rounded, in each 
case shows signs of friction. Unfortunately, there is no evidence as to tlie locality 
in which they were found. It may be noticed that the first descrilied bears a 
close resemblance to the *' stone bird ” figured on p. 194 of lewkes monograph. 


PicUe JJJJ, Fig. 8. 

Stone rubber; cut from solid, hard, brown stone; figure of a bird sitting with 
folded wings on an oval base; the beak rests on the breast; the eyes are in relief 
with a oval pit representing the pupil; engraved lines on the wings indicate 
feathers. 

(British Museum; Christy Collection, 9878.) 

Plate LIV, Fig. 1. 

Stone rubber; cut from solid, liard, black rock; female figure lying on back, 
with knees drawn up, on an oval base; eyes, nose, mouth, outline of face, breasts, 
arms and lugs are shown in relief. 

(British Museum ; Christy Collection, 9877.) 

Both specimens were given by Mr. A. N\. Franks (alterwards Sir A. 
Wolhiston Franks, K.C.B.) in 1876. 

Stoke Celts. 

As regards stone celts, lire British Museum collection is ratlier unequal, 
uerUin islands, such as CuU. being represented only by a single specimen. At 
the some time, three islands are well reprcseiitetl: Barbados by a good series of 
shell axe- and udre-blades, and a few of stone (which must have been importeti 
into the island); Jamaica by a large collection of beautiful celts nearly all petaloid 
in form; and St. Vincent Besides tlrese there are a number of Carib celts to which 
no locality is assigned, but which prolmbly came from St Vincent; as well as the 
best specimens from the ooUection of Sir Craliam Briggs from St Kitta anil Nevis.' 

I regret that, for want of space, I am unable to figure any of the Jamaican celts, 
many of which, as far as symmetry of outline and brilliancy of polish are concerned, 
are unsurpassed from any CHiuntry; but I may mention in passing tliat, Ijcsides tin* 
pemluid tyq>e, the Museum poesesses a few of a gouge* or chisel-sliaped pattern 
upering very slightly towards either end, oval in section, ranging from 127 luin. to 
62 mm. in length and measuring only 22 mm. to 15 mm. in breadth. 

• Many uf tbea* are ligured in an article by Mr. (now Sir Kreranl) im Tliurn in T^WAn* 
VoL 111. 
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A few of the long series of Carib celts from St. Vincent and other islands of 
the lesser Antilles are shown.in outline herewith (Fig. 3, text). Tlie q)ecimeuB 
reprodneed have been selfXited with a view to show the greatest variety of form 
rather than perfection of outline, and the Museum possesses many “ intermediate " 
types of striking workmanship, ranging from heavy tliick blades 295 mm. in lengtl> 
to small “miniatures * of 35 mm. It is unnecessary to describe in tletail those figured, 
but it may lie remarked that No. 12 is unusually thin, measuring only 15 mm. at 
its thickest part. The projection seen on cither side of the “ handle ” end in some 
specimens remind one irresistibly in some coses of the lieaka of birds of prey 
(especially Nos. 6 and 7), and it may be that such was the original design. 

The following information is all that will bo necessary conceming them:— 

Nos. 1, 9, 11 and 15. St Vinceut; given by A. W. Franks, Esq., 1872. 
(Checkloy Collection). (British Museum; Cliristy Collection, M.I., 
182,186, 172, and 178.) 

No. 3. St. Vincent, Layou Volley,same donor, 1873. (British Museum; 
Christy Collection, M.I., 124.) 

No. 8. Grenada; same donor, 1869. (British Museum; (^Ihristy Collection. 
M.I., 125.) 

No. 2. Trinidad; purchased 1875 (Sparrow Simpson Collection.) (British 
Museum; Christy Collection, 9473.) 

Nos. 4, 7 and 1 1 . Given ly A. \N'. Franks, Esq. (Sir Graham Briggs 
Collection.) (Britisli Museum; Christy Collection, X4394, X4393 
and X43U7.') 

No. 6. " Tile Caribcfl (Queckett Collection) 1861. (British Museum ; 
Christy Collection.) 

Nos. 10 and 13. "Tlje Caribes” (British Museum; Christy Collection). 

Noe. 5. 12, and 14. Purchased 1898 (British Museum, 1898, 6-25, 4, 6 
and 1.) 


CAJtVKU Cbuu. riau LV. 


Four important specimens still reqidro menUou; thoee figured on Plate LV 
Figs. 1 to 4. These celts are “i^taloid ” in typo, and on each a human figure or 
bust it carved in relief on ono side* 


Fig. 1 alone shows the whole figure; it is carved from coame. brownish tmi>- 
rock, and is not polished ; length, 199 mm. 


(Urilttli Muwuiu; Christy CoUsetion, M.L, 128.) 


Thi. i. -..si, .us,!., .U..,.,, 



no. 3. —CAKIB CELTS mOM THE LESSER A>'nLLES. Scalt, ^ linear. 

(BriiUh 
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Fig. 2 is of coarse greyish-buff rook, also unpolished, and allows a human 
face and anus; length. 228 mm. It was originally in Lott! Aberdeen’s Collection, 
and tiecamc part of the Christy Collection in 1862. 

(British Museum; Christy Collection, M.L, 127.) 

Fig. 3 is car\'ed from dull greenish-brown stone, polished; human face and 
ams; length, 205 mm. It was given in 1885 by Mr. A. W. (afterwards Sir 
Wollaston) Franks. 

(British Museum; Christy Collection, X2513.) 

Fig. 4 is of dark green stone, also polished; liuman face and arms; length, 
275 mm. It was purchased with the l^Iorel Collection in 1901 and bears a label, 
•* Collection Dr. Amstelm; For^t des Ardennes.” 

(British Museum. ML 1195.) 

Unfortunately, none of the specimens j>oeses8 a locality (except the last, which 
is obviously incorrect), but they are probably from S. Domingo. 

Platr LIV, Fig. 8. 

binally, there is the beautiful specimen of stone card ing shown on Plate LIV, 8, 
consisting of an entire axe and haft, carved from solid, fine-grained, j^ale-greenish 
stone, well polished. The design repreaenUs a petaloid celt fixe<l in a wooden baft 
which is secured friim splitting by a binding above and l»elow the blade. This axe, 
which is 316 mm. long, was given to the British Museum in 1830 by Mr. P. L. 
Strachan. All tlie iufomuition which accompanied it is contained in the following 
words :—“ A curiously shajied Indian Battle Axo made of a green siliceous stone.” 

(British Museum, 30, 5-8, L) 

Miscellaneous Stone Cbjectts. Plate LV, 

Plate L^ also sliows a small Bclectiun from the miscellaneous stone objects in 
the collection. Tlie peculiar specimen. Fig. 5, was obtained in 1861, and is cut 
from greyish-brown tra|>-rock; the transverse aection is a flattened oval and at 
the upjHsr extremity the implement—for such it seems to be—is furnished with a 
well-defined cutting edge. Die specimen is all the more intertjsting since it seems 
to lie a perfect example of the type to which belongs the fragment figured on 
PlaU* XXIII, k, of Fewkes’ monograph ; leugtli, 206 mm. 

(Britisli Museum ; Christy Colloction. M.I.. 126.) 

Fig. 6. obtaiiifHl in 1873, also cut from dark trap-rock. is in the form of an 
iaoaoelea triangle with incurving sides; the edges are rounded and the cur%-c 
seems to have been produced by use as a polisher ; length. 83; Buccament Valiev 
Sl Vincent. 

(British Mimeurn; Christy CoUection. M.I., 258.) 
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Fig. 7. obtained at the aatno time a« Fig. C. is cat from coarse block ntonc 
Ukino a dull polisli; the edges are rounded; the petmlUr asymmetr)' of outline is 
(Ufficdt to explain ; diameter. luVm. It was found in Su Viu^nL 

(British Museum; Christy Collection, ALl., mo.) 

Figs. 8 and 9 were both purcliased at a sale in London in 1904. together wiUi 
the collar, Uiteo-pointed stone and large pestle shown on PI. LIll, 2, PL LII. 2, and 
PL LIV 7 respectively. They are said to be ornaments worn by Caijiciues, and 
are out from a peculiar grey and buff marble.1 stone winch takes a high poliA. 
They are very thin, the larger measuring only 5 mm. at the thickest part, and the 
edges are bevelled. The shape resembles half a Maltese cross, of which one (Mur 
of arms is considerably longer than the other, divideil along the longer diameter; 

lengths. 212 min. and 142 mm. respectively. 

r British Museum; 1904, 10-19, 4 and 5.) 


PiLLAK STOXK, Plat* L VI. 

A remarkable pillar-stone is shown on Plate LVI; it is a quadrangular coluinu 
of white sandstone, sculpturwl on three faces with a standing male figure. Uiai in the 
centre with arms lockeil over one nnn of each of those on either siile; the hamls of 
all are laid flat across the Iwdy and the tingere iiitorhiced. These figures liave long 
hair luuiging in spiral curls; their legs are wide apart, and betwwii the calves of 
each is sculptured a grotesque human face witli a kind of palmette springing from 
the heail. Tlie figures on either aide of the central figure are incomplete, lacking 
one arm and leg. and the remaining side of the column, and the top and bottom, 
are squared and dressed but loft plain. A square vertical hole has been sunk in 
top and bottom. II-. 610 mm.; B., 335 mm.; 1).. 210 mm. Tliis pillar-stone came 
from the island of Nevis; it was acquired by Sir Graham Briggs, and in 1889 was 
given to the Christy CoUection by Mr. (afterwards Sir Wollaston) Franks. 

(British Museum; Christy Collection, X4419.) 


Pottery. 

The museum collection also includes a number of fragments of pottery from 
Barbados, St. Vincent and S. Domingo, but none of them are sufficiently note¬ 
worthy to merit any special remark. 
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MiA^fUamra, 


of Greal BriUin and IrcUiid/ and that .uch cbaiiKo shall Ukc ofToct as from tho 
<laU) of rogistmuon of coiwont of the Board of Trade,” 
motion was sccondwl by .Mr. iiri>tj£R an.l carried tmanimoualy. 
inc Chairman propoewl the second special resolution;_ 

. i.,**. C^raf^ition payment, as setUed by Article 10, be raised from £21 

to £31 10<, Oe/., and that Article 10 do read as folloira* Each Member shall pav 
an suinuaJ contnlmtion of Two Guinea^ which may at any time he eompoonSl 
for by a payment of £31 10*. Orf." ' 

The motion was seconded by the Tueasiukr and carrieil unanimously. 


Jutu 4th, 1907. 

Prof. W. Gowland, cx-President, in the chair. 

«ri» ".“siir'oTi'™""»»' >■««>'? 

Uaddon, .nd 

me UHAIRIIAN. and Mus Frhre-Marrpco replied. 

Prica'oiMta-*^ 07^ * ■»! “Tbo Onpn and Geogtnphical I>i>lrilnUfoa of the 

CluiSia n”'" Tiioxas, «.d tbo 


-MUI, IJW7. 


Mr. F. \V. RriH.Ku, ex-lVesident, in the chair. 

AlairiLvLk i»>»trating Aiutralian 

Aiwriguial Kock-paintings lu North-west .turtralia. 

«ve a «kull,” and sulwequcntly 

XimnUffT aih, 1907. 

p. J. CtissisonaM. P.K.S.. Proaidont, in th. chair, 
ine election was announced of Mr F Atiav ti. ir « > .. 

Coi.nur W CnruTwuiv r rir, »f' * A. Aitien, Meurs. R t. 

w. P. P^ciLirt s 1 J'«*:'««-'Iarreoo. Dr. C. Peabodt, .Nfeasra 

the InsSu^^' ’ H- Wrixcomk a. Ordinary Fellow, of 

presented to him bv\he*B^I A Huxley Afemorisl .Medal, 

fifth birthday in cornmom ^ Institute on the occasion of his seventy- 

portrait of her husband. Prof. Tylor replied » I™mod 

Sir Edward Bilabrook, ex-President l , 

Cin<»,nona,,rn«,a„„n,.„..'AM.Zu, L^^* “a X- 

measnremenu of the living person." ^nuig the stature and making other 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Uadtiov rh- tr 

SMURTHWArTE, and Prof. CUN.vixoHAMrepUeA 

^f. ClTNNiNOHAM having resumed the chair Mr v tit rn. 
num^ of .^lod “gravestone. " from New Somh’wll-^' ‘ exhibited a 

The exhibit was discusaed by Prof. TyiaOR. Xf,. t *" 
and Mr, Thomas replied. ABor, Mr. Cross and Dr. VisfCK* 


JUueellanf/t. 
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Ntmmher 19rt, 1907. 

Mr. F. W. R»tii.er, ox-Presidont, in the chair. 

The election wnsannonncod of Dr. A. CampbkU. CIeddeS » an Ordinary Fellow of 

the ^Varrkx read tho following papers on Iwhalf of the authors, 

.Mr. B. C. Polkix<iiiob-N and Mr. H. C. King :— 

I « Excat-ations in a Barrow at Chapel Cam Brea, Cornwall.^ 

a “ Hole<i Stone at Kerrow, St.-Ju8trin Ponwith. Cornwall. 

iiu “ Small cist and ura at TregifBan Venn, St.-Jusl-in-Penwith, ComwalL 

The papets were discusso-l by Mr. Lewls Dr. Wright and Mr. W.vrrb.n. 

Mr W W Skeat road on behalf of tho author, Mr, h, W. Kxocker, a paper on 
.‘The WildTriU of the Ulu Plus.- Mr. Skeat a.lded 

which was discussed by Mr. Gray, Dr. Caupbell and -Mr. SMURTHWArrE, and 
Mr. Skeat replied. 

Dtcembn Srri, 1907. 

Prof. W. GowuiXT). ex President, in the chair. i»»,rrirrr as 

The election was announced of Mr. .T. J. .TfDOE and the Kov. M. A. I^RICKETT as 

Ordinftrv KoUowa of tho Institute- 

cJJain F. R. Barton, C.M.G., read a paper on “Some Papuan Childrens 

°*"*The paper was discus8«l by Mr. Edge-Partington. Dr. Campbelu Sir Richard 
Martin and the Chairman, and Capuin Barton replied. 


DttenJbtr 17rt, 1907. 

Prof. \\\ GowijinD, ex-Preaident, in tho chair. 

The olecUon was announced of Dr. Mott and Dr. Bond as Ordinary Fellow, of the 
Chairman winounced that tho President had appointed Messrs. Pyr and 

Ritdlek as auditors of the accounu for 1907, ,, j . 

The Rev. R. Ashinctton Bullen cxhilrited a slate noedle and stone amulet from 
Harlyn Bav, Cornwall. 

The exhibit was discussed by Mr. Lewis and the Chairman. 

Mr A. L. Lewis, Vice-President, having taken the chair, _ „ 

Prof. Gowland read on bohaU of the author. Mr. W. G. Aston. C.M.G.. a paper on 
" A Jananose Book of Divination," which was exhibited. 

P^ Gowland resumed the choir and made some obsenraUons on the paper. 
Questions were naked and the popor was discussed by Miss Breton, Mr. Lewis and 

M^^A-^L. Lewis re«i a paper entiUod ** A Note on some Excavations intended to 
be made at Avobur}’." 

The paper was discussed by Mr. YoCNO, Miss Breton and the Chairman. 


Vou XXXVII. 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL ANTHROPOMETRIC SURVEY. 


Ferhahm Rtporl oj the Deputation from TKr Hopal Antkropologieal InAitute, The Soeiclogiml 
The Childhood Sonetj/, Tue Ropal College of Surgeenu (England), ITte Eoyal 
(Edinburgh), The hritish Scienre Guild, and the Eoyal Siatidiml Society, to the 

Eight Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, M.P., prime Minuier, on Tuesday, 
March WA, 1907. ^ 


The Prwe .Minister; Genllemon, my fJnit duty ia to tender to von my eincoro 
apol^ for keeping you waiting, but I was called away to Lady Ripon’s funeral service, 
and I could not break it off in time to got here. 

riant f “ “F pnvilege. Sir Henry, to introduce to you this morning a 

depuuuon organie^ by the Eoyal Anthropological Imititnte. They have come to you 
to lay before you their new. on a matter of great interest from a naUonal point of now. 

Ivenri, r' T ” ^’“We,and we will make our remark, a. short as 
conveniently may be. The mibjeet on which we wish to ask your attention for a few 

baelc*i/i* to the Anthropometric Survey. The matter practically dates 

;>cp^rtniental Committee was appointed. That Committee 

sS^yZuin^'a '^ere, first, that an Anthropemetrio 

t «ul>lS fV purptJe should 

l Advisory Council should conuin representotC of the 

ThiZ r. “ >nformation of the Ad vi«iry Council. Quesrion. mUting to 

Jiew. ton toTZr i" the air, and we all have our own 

wo feel that if it n failure of reliable data. Now, 

eatendinff fw P<»nWe to ctublisb, by means of an anthrojwmotric survey, data 

a dofinite^iruiSZ^WT generation to generation, wo should have hi those 

otb«? Ti* ^ to you, in greater detail than I have Ihmii able to explain, by 

the mcTarcTZy to work iV‘afrZT eaublishment; 

is moner Rm i. «™‘tod tt rooUve power, and the motive power 

machinery and to «»t to work. M«^Zi ; ^®’°^^to enable them to establish this 

a «,b.titote for what they propJt ^ ^ P"' " 

ParlUmenl to put a non-controvornal naw nf I . ^ posable in this session of 
medical iiupeciion is no suUiitutc. Korthore ma ^ ^‘“tuto Book, 

that would afford no proof of physical dotcrioraii ^ ^ “ nbsence of disease, and yet 
the qiuBtion of physical deterioration that the AmhiT^ t*ken place. It is with 

be to sute the case. I will call on Dr. CunnmghZ^ I^putotion, as shortly as may 








MitetUnnea, 
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Prof. D. J. CuxMNr.H.vii : Sir, we consider it a very great privilege U» be 
I*ermiltcd to appear liefore you to^y on a matter on which we are much interested, 
and I fed that wo can Iwat show our appreciation of your courtesy by stating our case 
as briefly as it is possible to do so. 

I can hanlly imagine any subject of more importance to the State than the physical 
welfare of the people; and yet, when a few years ago a note of warning was given that 
all was not well with us in this respect^ and when, in con 80 <|uenco, a Dopartmonul 
Committee was appointwl to look into the matter, it liecame apparent that little or 
nothing was known in regard to the national ph>’siiiue, ami that the evidence at the 
disposal of the committco rcganling the physical condition of the diflerent sections an<l 
classes of the British people, Iwth past and present, was of the most unsatisfactory and 
meagre kind. 

In the course of the inquiry it was brought out that the only sources of information 
which we possessed on this important question wore :— 

1. Statistical records of the recruits who present themselves for admission into 

the Army—a source of information which was soon proverl to he very 
misleading—and, 

2. Anthropometrical data which have from time to time lieen collected by 

anthropologists, by orlucationalist* who arc interestetl in the growth of school 
children, and by others who have employed the anthropometric method 
to test the eflfect of factory life on the physical condition of the young. 

These anthropometrical daU are admittedly very incomplete. They are not 
sufficient to give a satisfactory idea of the national physique in its manifold as^^ta, and 
much less are they capable of affording evidence on the all-important question as to 
whether the phjiacal standard of the people presents an upward or a downward 
tendency. 

They establish, no iloiiht, certain general principle* of great imporunce, hut for 
the present purpose they are chiefly useful in showing ii* that results of the utmost 
value to the State would ensue if an investigation conducte<l on similar lines were 
carried out on a scale sufficiently wide to embrace all sorts and conditions of the people. 

In short, private enterprise is not capable of collecting the mass of focU which are 
required to pass a jiulgmont on so largo a question as the physical well-being of the 
different sections of the British race. 

Further, owing to the divergency of the methods employed by diflTeront enquirers, 
dau acquired in this way do not possess the same value os those collected by a central 
l)ody, which would control and regulate the manner in which the work is carried out, 
and thus ensure uniformity in the results obtained. 

It is all verv well to talk of pbyrical dcgencnition, to insist upon the importance of 
maintaining the'high standard of physical excellence which we believe to !» the heritage 
of the British race, and to indulge in speculative fancies regarding the developmental 
tendencies of the people of the present day ; such discussions are, no dotibt, interesting 
from an academic ptiiut of view, but they can lead to no real, practical or useful issue 
until they are based on a sdid foundation of acquired scientific information. 

At the present moment such a foundation does not exist, and we are hero to-day 
for the ptirpose of representing the importance of instituting an anthropometric survey 
of the whole country, by moans of which sufficient samples of the people of different 
districu and of those living under different conditions may be examined with the object 
of establishing a record of their physical and mental characters, and of the manner in 
which these ore affected by the surnmndings amidst which the people live. 
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During the hut half century or *o the conditions of Kring have altered enormoiuly. 
Indeed, it may he questioned if at any other time in a similar period of history so great 
a disturbance in this respect haa taken place. No fact is more fully establiahed than 
this, that environment and nurture exercise the moat markesi influence on the growth 
of the child and also up<m the stamlard of phyaical excellence attained by the adult. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that these change*! con*iitions of life have not been 
unattended by some effect on the physical standan! of the people. The recent 
observatioiu of Dr. Kerr hare also shown that in school children physical efficiency goes 
hand in hand with educational pn>gre8s and mental effic iency. 

Prof. Lloyd Morgan states that if we had the necessary information we should 
prohahly find that the people of these Islands, from the physical point of view, were 
ranged in three great cohorts: 

1 . Those who show signs of phj'rical degeneration. 

2 . Those who are sutiunaiy in so far as their physical cliaracten are concemecL 

3. Those who show rigns of physical irapro^'ement. 

If this be the case—and what evidence we have seems to point that way—then it 
liocomes a matter of vital importance to discover the relative strengths of these different 
cohorts, and also whether any one of them is gaining in numbers at the exjienso of the 
others. This can only be done by making the survey {(crmanent and eontinuotu. By 
this means alone, ns time goes on, we (or I should, perhaps, say our successors) would 
have the opportunity of comparing the physical characters of one generation with those 
of another. 

It is needless for me to elaborate at greater length arguments in favour of this 
proposaL The scheme for the institution of a periodic anthropometric survey of the 
whole conntiy has been ably discussed by the Interdepartmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration, and occupies a place in the forefront of their recommendations; it has 
receive*! the official approval and the warm support of the Royal College of Physicians, 
the Royal College of Surgeons, the Science Guild, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
also of niunerous other public and scientific bodies, representatives from many of which 
are hero to^lay to testify their interest in the proposal 

A statement dealing with details of organisation an*l finance, which has l»*5en 
prepared by my colleague, Mr. Gray, baa been placed. Sir, in your bands. On *)iie point 
only would I wish to supplement that italcmetit. Should the fiovemment *leci*Ie to 
support the scheme which we adviMuste, they would find many public bo*iie* eager and 
willing to co-operate with them in carrying the proposal into cficct. 

The fact that, more than twenty years ago, at a time when the public mind was little 
prepared to appreciate the important issues involved, the British Association otMlcavoured 
grappl® ^th the question aingle-handetl and spait, for a period of five years, much 
money and Iab*>ur in its furtherance, is sufficient to show how strongly the matter 
appeals to the scientific mind And in this connection it is only proper that we should 

chairman of that committee, and to Sir Etlward 
Bra^k, who acted as .u secreury, and who« interest in the work is as keen and a. 
brely as ever. 

So i^ M, the survey of «:hool children u concerned, almost all the machinerj’ which 

Riven the intitution of a central Inueau, we only 
need (1) tim provumn of the noce«.ry instn.menU, and (2) the means of training the 
teachers who would act as recorders. » 

In Scotland we are so fortunate as to _ _ .l . ^ „ , , 

Dunfermline, a splendid coUege. endowed Z ^ 

Buuowea uy the munificence of Mr. Carnegie and most 
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wiBoly ^IrainiBtorcl. which « »dmin.hly «hipt^ to supply the 

mcntl The Tnisiecs have indicated ihcir readinesfl to underuke thw uuporUnt •enrico 
Id^on to extend their rcspo.udbiUtioB further. The interest wh.ch they tnko in the 
:.h.r» .X.1 l.y >l.r pr»«,» b.™ . 0 . 1 ,,• d n. ,U»n TuU. o„. d .b«r 

"''“'irb..lh E.wto.1 .na I™U»J imiimtio... likowW exUl, .llh..u*h i,ot » h.ppUy 
.dl .1.1. u. pv. t. .b« 

Antbropomclno Comm.tt*. d th. 

Britah Sir H«nn', I Ua.1 tbr honour to pre«nt to yot. « tuomorurdtun 

iidicuUng vori- luiolly tho objeru, oomtitiiUa. u»l co.t d tho 
^ropfutotrfe Surrey. > « coubuo uty nu«rlu to 

otmo d tho .tototufuM in thot mcmomiuiuni. 1 h.ro «nl tUt the pro^ A.uoi^ 

r.«.-dot.:rht:i.r:t=.^or^^ 

™«it“4"Xo':'ii.\~co^^^^ Vr‘“'“ “-d’r 

.chool children taken at two selected ages in each of 100 ‘ S^r^^ cent, 

vears. This would amount to about 1 p«r cent of the adult popuUtion and 6 per Ccnlu 

ll the school chUdron. Tho Director of the Anthropometric staff would issue an anm 
nnrt and would Ihj advised bv a Consultative Committoo or Advisory Council, contain 
ill the sciences concerned with the evolution of man. and rcpre«nUtives of 
Z De^ment. of State within whose province the .,ue.tiomi 

being He ..ople fall AH be 

mcinuuB. worked out by the Statistical staff. I his sUn 

^’'“I^aTso‘^'.?Iiin inldc^ pbysliuo of the people was improving 

would also asce . , That 1 think, is the information that a 

.uuwnur ^,‘^1 „,1 iho*^orc lUu it hn. collrcttd, thr nioro vduuUe 

institution has bee .upplied by it. The niaiiilcnanco of the physical and 

mental condition of the people at We n g ^ ^ ^ 

dealing ^ ^ .lescribctL Tho environment of an industrial 

"***" " itv like this has in tho last century changed to a very great extent, tor 
I bt. lud th. .<u.Uuuo.» url»«i»u.. d tb. popul.tio., «.d . vy Urge 
„^«S«Td th. p..puUti.» hut udgruud iuu. towM, rhrfy 

proportion oi ino p p produced by this change of 

h. 

^wTiu S«ghu.d . .urtuy d U.. huir. »d .y«d.u.. d th. .hd. d th, «h«a 
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children Mwtit half a million of thorn, and the n»ult of tint haa been to .how 
that in Hljw^w, for instance, the population is k> very difTorwit from the arcraue 
jmpdation of l^tland that the people of Glasgow can no longer be regarded a. Scotch. 
WTiother the change is for the licttor or the worse remains l.> be seen. This change is 
the result of the peculiar environment of a largo industrial seaport town. Then there is 
the quauoii of the effect of alcoholism upon the impulntion. Well, of course, there can 
l« no doubt M to iU evil effects on the living generation, but it i. by no mean, certain 
at effect thealwhohsm of the present generation wOl have on the next generation; 

settled bj' the survey. There i. alw the interesting question of 
niinati ^ dcath-rato and the birth-rate, which are very important 

mort rl** * »ith projxwals for the reduction of infant 

mortality improve the physique of the next 
effect linn fi. ^it ^'fotight about in the population no doubt have a very marked 

w^t ir ^ ^ -"PP'y “ho-ing 

deterinrut!^ tt™ ta tig plac^ and would help you to dovue measure, to counteract 
.DDlirntinn •*'*. ^*^ ** e u«ialiy look to the Gorman, for the practical 

toLeastm" German, have alrearJy .tarted a survey which will wnount 

should .1* ! ‘^nwripts o'-ery ten years, I do not we why this country 

We have P***!**”* in the application of Kience to public affairs 

menHftll *cJcnti.t. in this country, and it U the fault of the Govom- 

scheme i. This 

miffhi infpr f **^'^**^ * onanimoiuly by all our most distinguished sciontisu, as you 
would nil.mit™"* ” nmnlicr of dislinguisbed names aarociated with this deputaUom I 
the Iri ‘«mt you have a pUn here which i. quite feasible, and that 

indro“,;:^ro‘r£5^Ti^ r 

i« be of vastly greater imporuJr «ciologic«l strata, which wc comider 

ColIegOVMtmhw^. ^ ‘‘>0 St. Peter’s 

the effect nn ^ "bed as a schoolmaster to give my view as to what 

LeCre but ’• "r th^Ldard be stricUy 

oCn^;, known. that expert 

about the same \ow“"lch*^‘r' together, may be speaking 

you wme ^ of US has his own rule of thumb. I emUd give 

are deaf or short'-^M Jifflculties that wo oncomiter. A great many bovs 

fwu are not °i •<> »«'y»r ^'om their eyes, and these 

with regard tHh^ ""h‘ * '■^■‘«i‘le™We time h« claimed. Then genereUy 

on one occasion I w.nti io Sy in'1*2 ^ «mpression. I remember 

stature, but it was only an imniL 5 moeung that girls were increasing in 

and be informwl me that the Idrcf oriadi« "** / ^ tailor. 

regard to boys aUo. I have an impression. whicb'hil T'^“ ^ ^ 
attain their fidl «« rather , 00 ^ Zn ihev^ i*^" that boy. nowatUys 

that M true, hut it can Iw discovered it ; ^ ^ whether 

and it may be a very im,«runt matter"ir^iie'T *” ®‘‘' 

the race. If I h.d uken oWation of llTm^bova 1 rTi.“" 

' y** t should have nothing to compare 
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TTLasx: Si, l.„„d.r BniiSo., .b. ™pn».«u lb. Bri».b Scie.« Gdid. 

’'“‘ Sru“»'S CvTos: Sir H..ry. 1 »n. r.pr«.».ing b.r. ,b, Briiirb CuB.I .f 

8rio.», rf .birb Mr. HMduie u .bo wo,. 

Chairman of the Council. The .ubjecl of an .J „„ i„u> 

then,, and ha. been conriderod to bo one ^^iut one of th^utmoat 

thoroughly. It i» not merely a people, and 

.iraciical imporunce to the country. \\ c eowulcr viiL with the 

U we dcarwith one of 

population, u^ui a worae ^ ^;ihoul stock-uking. not only 

doterionilion. 011.1 iI«bbo»mucb, on yet »o^ „mbero o( ibo people 

.iU. 0 .en yeorly «»«». f~n. .birb ^ Wm ^ j.„ .h. 

without any informauon whatever with regard -hamrinir rapidly: because 

rbororter L pby.ign. of r beTin.^ ond i» 

.beU..™.bn.,.B.d tbo. i» 

physique. At the Sonino time, wo fiml ihoro u an inn character 

Tnd Ukelytoinfluenco US unfavourably; >’®‘r® ^n a quoation of great 

of our popidatioii. So little o wo now a containing 

practical importance is raised, wo are unable to Lo„hi, » 

the fourth ^atlo northern half of England is drunken 

:jrz.br.je»ru':s;... 

f the JhJ^l^uircn WeTuld have each child, when it enters school, examined 
about it. proKieas it had made. In a short time, within twenty yeara. 
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to have, but th« is the minimum, I think, tbit we should «k for; and if wc can eet 

hctbcr there IS or there IS not phjiical deterioration, but we shall be able to prevent 
It; and if any such detenoration should exist, we shall bo able to cure it 

JIt. l.niMAXs; I will „ow oil I>,, lUI.tai, „f Cuolwi.lpi to «|,|re« Jfflu 

ap^. ,.f the Monomitol „ad p„.,ricj »p«t ef the prap,»ed eurvev, I would 
hko to pomt out lh»t It he. . «;io„tilic heering oi. the illMrihuUou of Iho lecee ol 
i» r J™; r " ''f'y,'""'*'* ol tho .lielrilmtion of th. .Uflbtout elemouh. 

10^ 3^. »»row. couuttj.dete,™ elntoet euUrolp .tout. ThU iuforuu;. 

h^riu. d 'r; “"•‘'opolop'*) poi.it of riow, but torn th. 

thewth •» >i|» "oy >i.o 


much obliood'*io'v^**t***' ^ t^y. mhl: Mr. I.ehmnnn uid Oentlemcn, I nm very 
Go™.^. V ", " *1*. •» my eolleoi... in th. 

S^Zt J,d Z ?h h' '"»■ ^ “““'ioo 

ton ™ h^Zfl? .Zh’ r “ "‘“"““I “ ' ' lO"'- I o™ 

n. Zm ZTZu o ’ , ' “^^y "‘k '■'“I' 1“” '.»">■ 

ZuLw ZZ thZ jZ P”''“k .l-t thetoieiu thi. mu.utrv 

“he ZZo^ W.T Tr P”'" "““''P' o' “o .|“.Ji.y ^ 

LZ.I th. ZL„r tZZ P'"'"""* ■>' “o ^rihutio. m,d th. 

JZZ ” .7 tZ' '"Ployotoou -a >» forth, hut w. to,, 

citizens The^wf«U , 1^1 condition and their quality as 

^GoU own fTthe" ->•« I ‘here U a 

tlosirable to have a roconl ‘his hiatus were filled up. It is so obviously 

the^y oriT™^ ^ «‘ h> with this 

change. in the condiUon of’tho Zple ariarl u'" ^ 

in legislation rceardin* it r if f ^ administration and 

knowledw rLl^^f Z y and grope our way without any definite 

™rzT"i zzrz" 7““'“ “ 'oy"-^^*'- 
rhZwriZd"&;~‘^ 

.h. p^.ZZ'ZZ.Z 7t -"P"'7p^P"”' “ -y •oyk'"* .i««"i“«» 
*. z, thZ t ZTi,., 1‘uZ::' ■'""'p “P' “ *“• '■‘•"o" 

lidug, we have to carry nublie onJ. • v.’ *” *** •omewliat warily. For one 

i*«»«l from different sounee and '!k" '**' ! publications which are 

done much ui imprew the public mind ^ Commissions have 

when yon onderShke to apl hi. * re But still. 

y-ol. you h... to r-GtPthZm“lt3‘r:“„r.“ hZ P* ■‘•i f 

parents with you; and if you arc 
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*UPP 06«1 to ho going too fMl, or interfering too much. I cen c^ceive t^l the thing 
wmildUi mlhcr set l«ick than *ol forward. Then another thing », that “ ' 

mu«t bo al«oU.to acenmey in the men’, training m expert 

application of the teeta. I am glad to hear from one o the ^peake^ from 
Cunningham, 1 think, that there U in Scotland at l«ut-and 1 am prou.l 
o^^rcmiatit^oncy-an institution which « quite capable and anxiomi to un.lerUkc that 
.Intv of training- and I am relieved to find from all th.H U Mid that there are other, 

with dial work. That in w far verj- satisfactory, no doul.t, and of co g» 

duns U».1.0„ld «y» ii.»: 

»,»d »>■ imprn»i«n U»l ihU ol n.pnnmnnl tl.nl 

th.poor .lnld™n in the «.«.««. Khooin 'Vk""-™”'“ d"'” “‘^'.17'^ ““ “ 
b„ dZ n, th. *h. Thn., i think, if you nr. yoi,* to tnrry pul.be iooi. ny ^tl. you. 

nnd to prevent nil «.rt. ol impedimeou eoming in the «ny. I think 0 p| 

thi. ought to b. nniv.r»l. lo Inct, it would ».» to hnv, >“ P"/"^ " 

were confined to tho poor rehools, which ure, oi conra^ I euppow. » 

dinpreJ ol th. llovoniBOnt nnd tl.o ...thoritie. tbnn *h» S™" “ 

wSI^iutor nnd other.. Tho Wo.tmiii.tor School, I h.vo no doul.t, u umlo nlllilig 

submit itself to tho ordeal of iu humhlor neighbours. - «{ 

Then another thing that occurred to mo on rcatling the papera, is that at ® 

courao, we can gel very lively reailing, I daresay, and very inwresting ^ J” 

consideration of the difTerenl quality and chamctonstica of the classes 
Govenimcnt and authoriUes have certain laiwcrs of eoulrol. such as rccrui , 
criminals. But after all. os I «y. that may l« very interesting and taanetime* amusing, 

but it does not give us what we wont. We want the whole PJP*;'**;"” ’ J 
e*pccially-and this U a verj- important p>int-thal our minds shoidd Iks tUrccled to Ih 

comparison iKJtwccn different dislrieu. and iborofore pruW.ly on lliat ^ 

very lUfrercnt occu|»atioiis nil round. Ur. Bruiiton jioin^ ^ more 

half, roughlv. the north and west portion of England and > ales. 
drunken thin the south and east. 1 am gUd bo did not cany hu nup scry far north, 
or he and 1 nn.l some others hero might have la-en hanging our hca.^ 

But these are really things lliat occur to me. that we must walk 
hccauao the Icist hlca ^tting .bout that wo are taking advanUgo of the 
public school, to iMi mode a plaything or on expenmont upon would 
mrefore it must Im quietly done. Now. lost year. a. we all know there was an 
Education Bill before Parliament, and a part of that Bill dealt with htgicno i 
saniUlion. which was, I think, univenmlly approver! of. and 1 think^at it 
to poa. that as a thing by itself, greatly to the public advontoga That is r,^U> a first 
sterb the direction in which you seek to move. Whether the Government could see 
the^r way, after full consideration nnd enquiry, to graft upon that n more de ni 
^^isari^n, to which you refer. I cannot «.y. l*cau.e the element o -t co^ mto 
all^ese things. Yours may seem to be a vey- modest sum. I rlo not deny that it ts. 
At Ihc same time, a great many modest sums make up a large sum. an.l it « not for me 
specially to compromise the altitude of the Treasury in that respect, and to le«l to 
.h.' m.y not he reUrely fulfilW. U«t > •!» h“"« '>»' 

qnS^on of cost ought to. or U likely to, sUn.l in the way of a ^at scheme of this 
wrt, if the Government ore satisfied after full coiuidcralion-which I promise you shall 
be given to it-thal we are really ripe-I think you wiU say that we are really more thou 
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bJZ S'* "* *^'* “ * jidicioua 

to And chnnwteriatic of your TT^’ i.^ ^ *®' '* “ ^®'‘^ crediUble 

to^y to my what you haro aaid f iroublo to come hero 

U» ^ «' ‘k'.P-ition «Hl 

■>«, o(.««,«, buf rti^r,i,i»^ .t *'T"'*■'•• “ 

prnpoMl of thia Iciiid, u that we’ wfll hvb it th^ ** ^ “**" * 

and we shall be very slad indeed if wT fi l earnest and careful conademtion. 

require. ^ iPve the aasistance that you 

-~»^gl:bTdZ.;.ta ' 7 '°, s'™ >«" •^ 7 » 

<•!>• «H lb.t UU. d.p„ution uJL ‘ 

(The Iteputatum the* wUhdrew.) 
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Homeric poems, tlate of, 18 (29). 

Honduras, Frictiou-rlrum, <3. 

Horde, 269. 

Horse trappings in JaiMUiese mounds, 40. 

Houses, Egbo, 262 ; Lilwria, 9 (12); Sotd, 
7L Set alw Huts, 

Howe’s Group, Lord, 106. 

Howitt. A. W., 97; Australian Group 
rdatioushiiis. 279 ; The Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia, 6L -’68; 
.Mr. Lang’s criticisms of. 61, 62. 

Hunting, Ahabua, 100; Bahima, 112, 
Ba-Yausi, 138; Nyassaland, 123, 

Hut destruction. Nj-assaland, 121. 

HuU. Abalnu, 100; Bahima. 116; Ba- 
Kwesi, 148; Ba-Mbala, 62 (82); Ba- 
Yansi, 139 ; Toda, 17. 

1 . 

Idiong, secret society, 262, 26o. 

Iilols, woorlen, fri'm Antilles, 402 ff.; 
Bird-headed, 403, 405. 

lU langiuge, .4 Hainlbook of the (rcr.), 
80. 

Illness, divination in, Bahima, 115. 

Imaichi, Burial mounds at, 31, 33 ff. 

Implements, w Axes, Arrow, Bono, 
Bronze, Eoliths, Flint, Javelin, Maul, 
Neolithic, Pabcolilhic, Spears, Stone. 
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Impurity,'India, 226. 

India, elemenu in population of Southern, 
29 (42); Ethnognphic notes in 
Southern (rw.), 19; Friction-drum, 
78, 83 ff.; Natives of Northern (nrr.), 
99; Old Chipped Stones of (rrr.), 68; 
Races of. 99. See alio Cochin, Hindu, 
Kashmir, Punjab. 

Indices, lee Bi-orbital, Cephalic, Ear, 
Nasal, Vertical. 

Infant marriage, Todas, 17 (26). 

Ingalibi, aee Ten’s. 

Ingava, Chief of Rubiana, Solomon 
Islands, 15. 

Ingyo, Misaaagi of Emperor, 30. 
Inheritance, Bahima, 103; Karirondo. 61. 
Initiation, 9 (13); Egho. 264. 

Insane Observations on the Scottish, 82. 
See aJeo 48. 

Instruments, Musical, tee Musical In¬ 
struments. 

Inverness, pigmcnution, 391. 

Ireland, 3Iytholog}' of ancient Britain 
and (ret.), 47. 

Irish immigrations in Scotland, 386, 391. 
Iron, in Homeric times, 18 (29); in 
Japanese Dolmens, 34; Origin of, 94 ; 
Swords, 3. ’ 

Islam (rev.), 60. 

Italy, Friction-drum, 69; pigmentation, 
382. 387. 

Iyer. L A. Krishna, on Cochin Tribes. 
29. 

J. 

Jackson, A. V. Williams, Persia, Past and 
Present (iw.), 76. 

Jakun,. 

Jaluo, iet Kaviromla 
Jamaica, Prehistoric antiquities from 
403, 413 ff. 

James. T. C., and Fleuie, H. J., A Pro- 
h^ry Report on the University of 
« ales Ethnographical Surrey, 87. 

Burial Mounds and Dolmens of 
the Eariy Emperors of, 10; Friction- 
70; GoTerument. 46; History, 


Javelin heads, Persian, 199. 

Jett4, J., On the Modidne men of the 
Ten’a, 157 ; On the language of the 
Ten'a, 36. 

Jewish migration to .Madagascar, 31 (45). 

Jew’s Harp, Simgei Ujong, 296. 

Jimmu, hlLosagi of Emperor, 24. 

Jingo, .Misasagi of Empress, 30. 

Johnson, J. P., Aboriginal Rock- 
Chippings on the Farm Blauwbosch- 
dri^ Herbert, South Africa, 88; 
Note on Stone Im{ilcmcnta from the 
Embabanti Valley, South Africa, 64; 
The Stone Implements of South Africa 
(rer.X 67, 

Johnston, Sir H. H., Liberia (rvr.), 9. 

Joyce, T. A., Prehistoric Antiquities 
from the Antilles, in the British 
Museum, 402; and Torday, E., Note 
on the Southern Ba-Mbala, 52; On 
the Ethnology of the South-Westent 
Congo Free Sute, 133. See al» 
Bcligmanu, C. G. 

Jus prinue noctis, 285. 

Justice, Bahima, 97 ff. 


K. 

Kaiabura Tribe, Social organization, 97. 
f^ntsen, 363; .Mrth of origin of, 364. 
Kannemeycr, Dr., on Bushmen, 36 (60). 
Kashmir, races of, 99 (170). 

Kavirondo, The Nilotic, 68. 

Kayaii Slough, Legend concerning the, 
162. 

Kazolaq Bahima War God, 109. 

Keane, A. IL, The Cochin Tribee and 
Castes, 29. 

Keitai, Misaaagi of Empenir, 25. 

Kendall, H. O. 0., The case for Eoliths 
^ reauted, 63; Pygmy Flints, 83. 

Khaii, Linguistics, 107. 

Khinanuln, Bronze Implements, etc., 
found at, 196. 

Kibuk^ the War God of the Bahima, 96. 
Kitl, Not to seethe the, in its mother’s 
uuJk, 96; Seething the, 103. 
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Kitumswick, Salt-making site at, 13. 

Kincardine, pigmentation, 391. 

Kings, Babimo, 96; £g}’ptiaii, 207. 

Kinship, 61, 62, 268, 279; definition, 
56 (91); 87 (142); Todas, 17 (26); 
Organisation and Group Marriage in 
Australia (rsr.), 56. 

Kioko, ttt Ba-Djok*. 

Kit’s Coty House, 26 (38). 

Knocker, F. W., The Aborigines of 
Sungoi Ujong, 290. 

Knowle Pit, palseoliths, 53 (86). 

Kollmoun, J., Ilamlatlas der Entirioko- 
lungsgeschiohte dcs Meuschon (rcr.), 
46. 

Koroci, Burial of Emperor, 46. 

Koran, Nyassaland trit>cs, 130; India, 
248, 254. 

Kraal, Bahinia, 95. 

Krapina Skull, 48. 

Kumhainggeri Tribe, Social organisation, 
97 (168). 

Kurnai. 270, 282. 

Kush, 208. 

KwaldnU, account of fight nith Solish, 
372. 

Kynance Cove, Flint at, 14. 

Kynsliu, Mound at, 39. 

k 

La T4no, proposed exploration of, 8. 

La Pierre Turquaiso dolmen, 74. 

Lacandones, A comparative Study of the 
Mayas and (rw.), 93. 

I,anark, pigmentation, 386 fT., 391. 

Land, ownership of, Kavirondo, 60. 

Lang, A., 2,16, 6L 72. 268 ff., 279 ff.; 
Australia, Prayer, a reply to Mun, 1907, 
2, 42; Celtic Sword-bhwlee, 3; Con- 
ceptional Toteralsm and Exogamy, 55; 
Homer and his age (jw.), 18; The Native 
Tribes of South-^t Australia, 62; 
Seething the Kid, 103; Stone-built 
Toama in Bantu Folk-Tales, 30. 

Langiuge of the Ten’s, 36. Set- alto 
Linguistics. 

Lanyon Quoit, 44 (72). 


Lectures on the Methods of Science (w.), 
78. 

Leith, pigmentation, 381, 384 ff., 401. 

LekunEm, ethnology, 306; linguistics, 
310. 

Leonard, A. G., The Lower Niger and 
iu Tribes {rev.), 49. 

Lewis, A. L„ The Flint Supplies of the 
ancient Comiah, 14; Modem Druids 
in Wales, 44; Note on a Dolmen at 
Prealea, France, 74; Notes on some 
rado stone moniimcnta in Glamorgan¬ 
shire, 26. 

Liberia (rec.), 9. 

Libyans and ancient Egyptians, 205. 

Lincolnshire, PaUeolithic and Neolithic 
implomenta from East, 89. 

Linguistics, Australia, 106; Aus- 
troasiatic, 107; Austronosian, 107; 
Besisi, 291, 297; Bilanaa, 291, 302; 
Ha, 80; Khasi, 107; Madagascar, 
31; Malay, 38 (61), 107, 291, 297, 
303; Melanesian, 106; Muiida, 107; 
.Mon-Khmer, 107; New Guinea, 
106; Nicobar, 107; Nyassalond, 
127; Persia, 76; Polynesia, 106; 
Siam, 39; Ten'a, 36; Torres Straits, 
106; Vancouver, 810, 352. 

Lions, ornament on Persian axes, 200; 
sacred, Bahima, 101, 109. 

Lip plug, Haida, 1. 

L<^n, A. C., Old chipped atones of India 
(rw.), 68. 

London, pigmeutation, 381. 

Lord Howe’s Group, 105. 

Lothians, pigmentation, 391. 

Lotus Land (rev.), 39. 

Lugg, H. C., Notes on some Pulierty anti 
other customs of the Natives of Natal 
and Zululand, 73. 

M. 

Maciver, D. Randall, on Egyptiana and 
Libyans, 205; Notes and Queries on 
his jVedunal IthodesuL, 7; Note on 
a Review of his Medimtal Rhodes 
in The Timet Literary Supplement, 
April 6, 1906, 45. 
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AUdAgascAr, Lingimtin, 3L 

Madncas, Nyaaatand, 132. 

MAgatoioA in JuponcM mounds, 13. 

Magic, BnhiIn<^ 115; Division of, 57 
(9ft); and Fetishism (nw.), 67; India, 
99 (172); Kavirondo, 03 AT.; punish 
mcntfor, Bahima, 110. 

Mains rotigoa et noirs dc la Grotto do 
Gargaa, Les, 4. 

Malacca, Historical Tomlistones of (rev) 
64 

.Malay Peninsula, Pagan Rices of the 
(rcF.), 38. See also Bclanas, Ik^isi, 
Jakun, Mantm, .Morgan. .Solcai, 
Scmang, Sungei Ujong, 

.Malays, Tljo Peninsular (rrr.), 32. 

Mangwongwa, 35. 

Mankoya, 35. 

.Manning, J., on Australian prayer, 42. 


Mantra, 291. 

.Maori and Polynesian (rw.), 85. 

Mnrott, R. R., 42; Australia, Prayer, 2 
72. 

Mariul terms, Australia, 280, 287. 
Marriage by capture, Bahima, 104; 
Kavirondo, 02. 

Marriage Customs, Alnlnu; 100 (175) • 
Australia, 66. 268. 270; Bahima! 
101; Karimndo, 61; LokunKm, 308, 
310; Nyassaland, 121 ff.; Sungei 
Ujong, 293; Talas, 17 (26). 

.Marriage of infanta, 17, 

Mairioge, Kinship Organisation and 
Group-, in Australia (iw.), 66. 

.Marriage of widoirs, 121. 

Marsdcn, V. E., Xew School of Archmo- 
logy and Archasography at .Moscow, 


Mask, Ilakia portrait, 1. 

AWn, Professor, on AnUlleon Slone 
Collars, 409. 

Alasiibia, 36. 


Mat makmg, Nyassaland, 120. 
Mai^rnol uncle at marriage cert 
Nyassaland, 122. 

Mathews, R.H^ 28; Note on the 
OrpnUuion of the Tumib,,] 
■d)acent tribe*, 97. 
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Maugham, R. C. F., Portuguese Kast 
Africa (rrr.), 2L 

Maul from Upper Egypt, On a, 5. 

Alausa, .M., on .Seething the Kid, 96. 
.Mayas and Ricandoncs, A compitmtive 
study of the («».), 92. 

Meakin. Annette .M. B., Russia, Travels 
and Studies (rev.), 65. 

Measure, Unit of, Nyassaland, 128. 
Measurement*, Aiutralian head, 54 ff, 
57; Bartlow cranium, 98; Bristol 
Skulls, 218; Sungei Ujong, 304 ff. 
.Medicine, Efik and Ekoi, 261 ; Idiong, 
265, 207. 

Medicine men, Australian, 42 (68); of 
the Ten a, 157. 

Medicines, Ikihima, 95; Kavirondo, 64; 

Nyassaland, 127. 

Melanesian languages, 106. 

Mencs, 212. 

.Menstniation, tabus, Bahima, 106. 
Mentcra, tee .Mantra. 

.Montra, tee Mantra. 

.Mersenne, Pire, on Friotioiwlruro. 67. 
Metal work in Japanese dolmens, .34. 
.MeUllurg)*, Almhua, 100 (174); Ba- 
Kwesi, 148; Bo-Mliala, 52 (82); 
Biitiitela, 35; Ba-Vana, 139; Nyassa¬ 
land. 119. 

.Metempsychosis, Bahima, 102, 109; 

India, 99 (172); Malay, 38 (61). 
Midlothian, pigmentation. .384. 

.Migrations, 82 (133); Ba-Yalta 136; Iki- 
Yanzi, 137; S.\V. Congo, summart', 
153; Madagascar, 31 (44 ff.); Nyassa¬ 
land tribes, 125 ff.; Polynesia. 85. 
105 (185). 

.Mikorlo, use of term, 25 n. 

Milk, as food, Bahima, 101 ; tabus, 
Bahima, 111; Seething the kid in its 
mother’s, 96, 103. 

.Mm«l, At the Back of the Black .Man's 
(fw.), 93. 

Mirrors, Chinese, in Japanese mounds, 
40. 

•Misaaagi. 12 ff. 

Misc, Double mound at, 20 ff. 

Missionary influence on Euahlsvi, 2, 42. 
72. 
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MtR 8 i 38 ip(H Valley, Primitive Salt-making 
in the, 13. 

iloharomorianuim, iw Muhnmmiulaiiwm. 

Moiety, ilefinition, 87 (142). 

Mon-Khmer language, 107. 

Monotheism, 57 (94). 

.Monteiro, .Mr., on Friction^Injm. 75. 

Month, flivifflons t>f, Bahinui, 113. 

MoniimenU in (llaniorganshirc, Note* 
on some nwle stone, 26. 

Moon, ooreraony at new, Bahima, 113. 

Morgan's MuUyan system of relation¬ 
ships, 87 (143). 

Morse, E. S., On Thumb Itings, 84 (136). 
M<jrtimcr, J. It, The cephalic indiew ami 
computed stature of the Pagan Saxons 
of East Yorkshire, 87. 

Moscow, School of Archjcology and 
ArchaHjgraphy at, 81. 

Mother-right, definition, 87 (142). 

Moulds, Nyassalnnd, 119. 

Mounds, Burial, of Early Einiwr«ira «.f 
•Tapan, 10. 

Mourning, Bahima, 101 ff., 115; Ba- 
Yanxi, 137, 140; Nyassahind, 121, 

123 ; Sungei Ujong, 293 ; South 
Africa, 73 (117). 

Mnharamadan Birth OWnunces iu the 
Punjali, 237. 

Muhammadanism, Malay, 32; Nyassa- 
land, 130. 

Mukiis.'i, Baganfla (io<l, 95. 

Mulongo, 95 (164). 

Mummifying, 57 (95), 

Muiido, linguistic, 107. 

Mnrtler, Bahima, 112. 

Jfuri class, S. Ba-Mluda, 62 (63), 

Musashi, Mound at, 41. 

Music, Kaviroiido, 65. 

Musical InsUiuncnts, Bahima, 117; Ba- 
Kwesi, 150; evolution of. Hi ff. ; 
Nyassaland, 129; Sungei Ujong. 296. 
Mutilation, AwomK 123. 

Myf)T .Morganwg, 44. 

Mythologj- of Ancient Britain and 
Ireland (orr-)« 47. 

Myths, Vancouver tril)es, SSI ff., 366. 

Myres, J. L., The Sigynn® of Herodouis; 
a problem of the Early Iron Age. 94 

( »») 


(I.’is); A Terminolog>' of Decorative 
Art, 87 (143) ; on the Origin of Iron, , 
94 (157). 


N. 

Name tabu, Ba-Yanzi, 140. 

Names, Kaviroiido, 62; Eekunicm, 309; 
Maya and Lacandono, 92 (153); 
Punjab, 233. 

Naming custonl^ Punjab, 233. 

Narcotics, Nyassaland, 123 ff. 

Nasal indices, Australian head, 51. 

Natal, Puliorty and other ciutoras of the 
natives of, 73. 

Native Races of Australia (rrr.), 63. 

Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 
61, 62, 268. 

Natives of Northern India (rrr.), 99; 

of British Central Africa (ree.), 77. 
Nature-made “ Eolithic implonionts," 60. 
Naviilc, E, Excavations at Deir el- 
Bahari (1906-7) 102; Tlio Origin of 
Egyptian civilisation, 201; on the 
Origin of Iron, 94 (156). 

Ndongoism, 93 (154). 

Neanderthal skull, 48, 61, 52. 

Negros in ancient Egypt, 206. 

Neolithic Implements from East Lincoln¬ 
shire, 89. 

Nevis, ColU from, 416; pillar-stono from, 
419. 

Nescience belief, 16. 

Now, C., On Friction-drum, 77. 

Nowliery, F. IL. and Bryce, T. II. 

Door-step art, 87 (144). 

Now Guinea, laiignagc, 106 ; Prohistorie 
ohjocta from British, 94 (160), 
Newquay, Flint at, 27 (40), 

New Zealand Box (W aka), 23. 

NgeumlM and Euahlajd, 28. 

Nicktiames, Kavirondo, 62. 

Niger, The Lower and iU Tribea (rrr.), 
49. 

Nigeria, Southern. Efik and Ekoi Tribes 
of, 261. 

Nilotic Kavirondo, The, 58. 

Nintoku, Misasagi of, Emperor, 30, 
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Noa reUtioinhi|), 270, 279. 

Xorse inTMions of Scotland, 384.386,391. 

Northcoto, G. X. S., The Nilotic Kavi- 
rondo, 58. 

Noee boring, India, 254, 256. 

Noae moaanreroonta, Auatralian hcjnl, 
50. Stt ttliut Naaal. 

Noae ahapo, Sungei Ujong, 292. 

Novgorod Skidia from, 65. 

Numomla, Bahima, 113; Beeiai, 302; 
Vancouver Tribea, 319. 

Nuraorv Rhymes, Comparative atndica in 
(rrr.), 40. 

Nyasaaland, Notea on the Natives of 
etc., 119. 


O. 


Obituarj-, Boimick, 3; Komcmmin, 3; 
Futteror. 4; Grenfell, 4; Honiiman, 
3; Obst, 4; Piotte, 3; Schmidt, 4; 
Trotter, 3; Vanderkindere, 4, 6 • 
Voss, 4. 

O'Connor, Capt. W. F., Folk Tales from 
Tibet (rer.), 20. 

Oceania, are Howe's Groiip. Ingava, 
LlngmBtic^ Maori, Melpncsinn. 
Migrations, New Guinea, New Zealaml, 
Paptian, Polynesian, Kennell Island, 
Rul.iana, Solomon Island, Torres 
Straits, Vocabularies. 

Olrering^ Bahima, 110; Japan, 25- 
Votive, Bahima, 109. ' 

Oil. preparation of. Nyasaaland, 120. 

Pjin, Misasagi of. Emperor, 30. 

Omens, Nyasaaland, 128, 130. 

Omuro, I^ubto m<fund at, 35 ff. 

Or^*l, AUbua, lOO (175); Bahima, 
12; Ba-Kwwe, 151; Nyasaaland, 


Orgwisation. Social, of Turrulnd and 
adjacent tribes, 97. 

Orientation, dolmens, 74 (120). 

Orkney, pigmentation, 381, 391 . 
Ornamenu, Ababua, 100 (174); Ba- 
147; Ba-Mlaila, 62 (82); 
13S; Chinese, 189; 

--•o, 59; Nym*Um.d. 119;’salish. 


P. 


Pacific, Mf Oceania. 

1 agan Races of the .Malay Peninsula 
(rer.), 38. 

Painting, lajdy-, Ba-Kwesc, 147; Ba- 
Yanxi, 137. 

Palaxilithic^ and Neolithic Implements 
from East Lincolnshire, 89. 

Palettes, slate, 204, 213. 

Palm cloth, Ba-Yaiud, 137. 

Pans, salt, 13. 

Papuan Languages, 106. 

Papyrus, Introduction of, 210 ff. 

Parental terms, Ajutralia, 288. 

Parker, 31rs. lamgloh, 2, 16, 42. 72. 
Parkinson, J., A note on the Efik and 
Ekoi Trilies of the Eastern Province 
of Southern Nigeria, 261. 

Parkinson, R., Note on Solomon Island 
Baskets and Lord Howe’s Group, 105. 
Partington, sa Eilge-Partington. 
Piayne-Gallwey, Sir Ralph, Projectile- 
throwing Engiues of the Ancients with 
a treatise on the Turkish and other 
Oriental bows (nw.), 84. 

Pearsou, Professor, 378, 380, 387. 

Peebles, pigmenwtion, 383 ff.. 386, 391. 
Percentages, pigmentation of Scotland, 
377. 

Persia, Bronxe Weapons, etc., from 
KhinAm&n in South East, 196; Past and 
Present (rev.), 77. 

Pestles, Stone, from Antilles, 412. 

Petrie, T., on Turrubnl tribe, 97. 

Petrie, W. M. F., 202; on the Origin of 
Iron, 94 (156); Religion of Ancient 
Egj'pt (rev.), 67; The Soul House in 
Kgypb 7L 

Phallic crahlems, Ba-Yanai, 140. 

Phonetics, Ton'a, 36. 

Phratry, 97 (168), 269; definition, 87 
(142). 

Phy*i(ml Anthropology, mv* Afterbirth, 
Albinism, Anthropometric, Anthropo¬ 
metry, Auricular, Australian, Birth, 
Blonde, Blood, Bristol, Capacities, 
Cephalic, Cniniologj-, Cranium, Ear, 
Embrj'olt^, Eye^iolour, Face, FronUl 
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Angle, Hair, Hoad, Indioe^, Knpina, 
MuaauremcnU, Nasal, Neanderthal, 
Nose, Novgorwl, Pigmentation, Prog¬ 
nathism, Skin colour. Skulls, Spy, 
Sterility, Teeth, Umbilical, Vortical. 

• Physicul deterioration, 424 ff. 

Picta, 383, 384, 391. 

Pigmentation, Badon, 382, 383; Bavaria, 
384; Belgium, 384 ; Dorset, 382; Italy. 
382, 387 ; London, 381; Prussia, 380, 
382 ff., 387; Schleswig-Holstein, 380; 
.Scotland, 48, 82. 375 ff.; Sungei 
Ujong, 292; Sweden, 380, 382, 384, 
387 ; Wales, 87. See aleo Eye-colour, 
Hair-colour. i 

PigmenUtion Survey of Scotland, 
Memoir on the, 375. 

Pinches, T. O., Religion of Babylonia and 
Auyria {rn-.), 67. 

Pirrauru, 5d (91), 62, 268 ff., 279 ff. 

Pitt Rivers, OenL, The Evolution of 
Culture and other Essays (rrr.), 66. 

Planets, influence of, on birth, India, 220 ff. 

Plutarch, on Celtic swords, 3. 

Poetr)', Popular, of the B.-ilocbea (rcr.), 
79. See alto Nursery Rhymes. 

Poison, Nyasaaland, 127; Dart, Sungei 
Ujong, 295. 

Poison Ordeid, Ababua, 100 (175); Ba- 
Kwose, 161. 

Polyandry, Bahima, 105; Toda, 17 (27). 

Polybius, on Celtic swords, 3. 

Polygyny, Ba-Kwesc, 150; Ba-Yanri, 140. 

Polynesian Ungtuges, 106; Maori and 
{net.), 85 ; Origin, 86. 

Pontypridil, Circle and rocking stone at, 
44. 

Porto Rico, three-pointed stones from, 407. 

Portuguese East Africa {rtr.), 2L 

Pottery, Ababua, 100 (175); Antilles, 
419; Bahima, 117; Ba-Yann, 139; 
Bushman, 35 (50); Congo, 91 ; Chile, 
41; %yptian, 71, 202 ff.; History of 
ancient (rrc.), 10 ; Hottentot, 36 (50); 
Japanese, 12,25, 43 ; Mississippi Valley 
13 (19); New Guinea, 94 (160); Origin 
of, 91 (150); Persian, 197. 

Prayer, Austi^ia, 2, 42, 72 ; Efik, 267 ; 
South Africa, 73 (118). 


Predynastic Egyptian tombs, 202. 

Pregnancy customs, Bahima, 110; Ba- 
Mhala, 62 (83), .South Africa, 73 (119). 

Prehistoric Antiiinitics from the Antilles 
in the British Museum, 402. 

Prehistoric objects in British New Guinea, 
94 (160). 

Preslcs, France, Note on a dolmen at, 74. 

Pretoria, Museum at, 35. 

Priesthood, 47 (76); Idiong, 265. 

Priests, BagamLi, 95(162); Bahima, 101. 

Pritchard, .T. E., Skulls from Bristol col¬ 
lected by, 215. 

Prognathism, Australian head, 63. 

Projectile-throwing Engines of the An¬ 
cients {ret.), 84. 

Prophecy, Tcn’a, 175. 

Prosody, Ten’s, 36 (53). 

Prussia, pigmentation, 380, 382 ff., 387. 

Psychologj' of Sex, Studies in the Social 
(rrr), 69. 

Puberty and other Customs of Natives of 
Natal and Zululand, 73. 

Punishments, Bahima, 112. 

Punites, Hamitic, 208. 

hinjab. Birth Observances in the, 220, 
237. 

I’tmt, 208. 

Purification,73(118),231,244 ff.; Bahinw, 
106, 111. 

Pj’gmy Flints, 83. 


Q. 

Questions austmlieimes, 16. 

(^liggin, H C^ A Dialect of Donegal 
{rev.), IL 

Quiver, Sungei Ujong, 295. 


R. 

Rafts, Ba-Kwesc, 148. 

Rain making, Kavirondo, 64. 

Rai ns, as division of year, Bahima, 114. 
Raised Beaches in Cornwall, 27. 

Ray, S. H., Reports of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to the 
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Torroi StrniU ; vol, iii, Liiigiusticg 

(nr.). 106 . 

Kebello, I. A., on Antillean antiquities, 
403. 

Itcinach, S., on Celtic iron, 3. 

Kcincamation, 16. 

ReUlioniliip, Aoitralia, 270 ; Auatmlion 
Group-, 279 ; Britiah Central Afria^ 

77 (125); Morgan’s Mala\'an system 
of, 87(143). 

Religion, Ancient ami .Modem (rrr.), 47, 
60, 67 ; Assyria, 67 ; Babylonia, | 
57; Bahinin, 108 ff. ; Ba-Mhala, 62 
(84) ; Britiah Central Africa, 77 
(124); Celtic, 47 ; Cochin, 29 (42); i 
Congo, 33 ; composite character in 
Europe, 47; Efik, 261 ff. ; Egj-pt, 
ancient, 57; Ekoi, 261 ff.; Greece, 

87 (141); India. 99 (172), 220 ff.; 
Karirondo, 63 ; Licaiidonos, 92 (152); 
Malay, 32, 38 (60) ; Nyasaalanci, 
130; Rome, ancient, 67 ; Scandinavia, 

47 ; Ten’s, 150 ; Todas, 17 (27). Stt 
alto Abstinence, All Father, Animism, 
Anil, Artemis, Athena, Aiigcnblick- 
Gotter, Baal, Burial Customs, Byamee, 
Death, Decalogue, Devils, Divination, 
Egypt, Fetishes, Fetishism, Flamen, 
Folklore, Gods, Hinduism, Impurity, 
Initiation, Ireland. Islam, Kaxoha, 
Kibuka, Koran, Magic, Metera- 
psj'chwis. Monotheism, Mourning, 
Muhammadanism, Mukasa, Myth¬ 
ology, .Myths, .N’dongoism, Offerings, 
Omens, PhaUic, Prayer, Priesthood. 
Priests, Prophecy,'Purification, Rain- 
nuking. Reincarnation, Sacrifice. 
Seething, Shanuns, Sondcr-flolter, 
SiHil Hoiue, Sparu, Spirits, Sim, 
Superstitions, Tal.u, Temples, Totems, 
Totemism, Tree, Vigil, Votive, Vows, 
War God, W’iichcraft. 

Remedies, Babima, 103. 

Renfrew, pigmenution, 383. 

Rennell Island, Notes on, 24. 

Resemblance, doctrine of herediurv 
380. ^ 

Rhodesia, Notes on the Natives of North- 
etc., 119 ; Rtdns of. 7. 


Rirhu, .Misasagi of Emperor, 30. 

Ritlgeway, \Y., the Beginnings of Iron, 
94; The Origin of the Crescent as a 
.Muhammadan Bailge, 87 (144). 

Ridley, W., on Tumibul trilw, 97. 

Rifeh, Excavations at, 71. 

Rivers, W. H. R., .Morgan’s Malayan 
SjTrtcm of Relationship, 87 (143); 
Some Sociological definitions, 87 (142); 
'The Todas (rs».), 17. 

Rock Clhippings;, Alioriginal, on the Farm 
Blauwlxwchdrift, Ilerlicrt, South 
iVfrica, 88. 

Rome, Religion of Ancient (rrc.), 57. 

Roscoe, J., The Kahima: a cow tribe of 
Enkole in the Uganda Protectorate, 
93; Kibuka, the War God of the 
Bagan'la, 95. 

Rose, H. A., Hindu Birth Observances 
in the Punjali, 220; .Mtihammailan 
Birth Oltservances in the Punjab, 237, 

Roiimania, Friction-dnun, 09. 

Roxburgh, pigmenution, 391, 

Rublters, stone, 408, 415. 

Rubinna, Ingava chief of, 15. 

Russia, Travels and Studies (rtf.), 65. 


S. 


Sacrifice, China, 17 ; Efik, 262, 264, 266 
ff.; Ekoi, 266 ff.; human, 16, 17, 57, 
47 (76); India, 19 (30); Japan, 16. 

St. Domingo, antiquities from, 404 ff., 
407, 413. 

St. Kitts, Celts from, 415. 

St. Thomas, Stone collars from, 409. 

St. Vincent, Threo-pointed stones from, 
407, 415. 

Sakai. 38. 290 ff. 

Salish, 76, 306; account of fight with 
I Kwaklutl, 372. 

Salt-making, Nyassalsnd, 120; Missis- 
eippi. 13. 

Saluution, Bahima, 118. 

Sarcophagi in Japanese mounds, 14, 19i 
28, 32 ff., 38, 39. 46. 

I Sardinia, Ethnography of, 87 (140). 
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Shiow, Sir Eme*t, on Omiiro ilolmoii, 
37. 

Satya worship, 223. 

ScAiuUnsvio, Religion of Ancient (rw.), 
47. 

Sesrifirntion, Ba-Yansi, 137. 
Schloawig-Hobtcin, pigtnonuUon, .380. 
Schmoltz. Dr. J. I). E., On Friction-arum, 
67, 69, 86, 

Schmidt, P. W., Die Mon-Khmer Volkor 
ein Bindegliod swiwhon Vulkom Zcii- 
trnlaaiens und niwtroncsiens (rw.), 
107. 

Scotland, Anthropometric Survey of 
Inmates of Asylums in (rc».), 48 ; 
Memoir on the Pigmentation Survey 
of, 373. 

Scottish Insane, Olwcrvation* on the, 82. 
Scourging festival at SparUi, 94 (168). 
Sculptures, Gandhara, 43. 

Seasons, Bahima, 1 13. 

Scat, wooden, from Antilles, 402, 406. 
Seclusion at puberty. South Africa, 73 

( 116 )- , 
Secret Societies, Congo, 33; Southern 
Nigeria, *262. 

.Secret of the Totem, Dr. Howiti’s 
criticisms of Icing's, 61, 62, 268, 2i9. 
Seething the KW, 96, 103. 

Seligmann, C. G,, and Joyce, T. A., On 
•some new types of Prehistoric objocU 
in British New Guinea, 94 (160). 
Selkirk, pigmentation, 383, 384, 386, 
391. 

Semang, 38. 

Sept, definition, 87 (142). 

Sergi, Professi)r, On Egj'ptiaiis and 
Libyans, 203. 

Seton-Karr, H. W., On a maul from 

Upper Egypt, 5. i 

Sex and Society, Studies in the Social 

Psychology of Sex (rrr.), 69. 

Sexes, separation of, Kavirondo, 61. 
Shamans, sre Medicine-men. 

Shell objects, .Mississippi, 13 (20); New 
Guinea, 94 (160). 

Shetland, pigmentation, 381, 391. 
Shieltk Kavirondo, 59; Kibuka'*, 95 
(164); Homeric, 18 (29). 


Shnilwall, F. C., The Aims ami FiinL-lioiis 
of Anthropometry in relation to the 
School, 87. 

Siam, 39. 

Sibship, ilefinition, 87 (142). 

Sickness, srr Disease. 

Sign langtmgo, Nyassuland, 131. 

Sigyntiao of Hcr^otus, The, 94 (159). 

Singing, Nyassaland, 129. 

Skoal, W. W„ and Blagilcn, C. O., Pagan 
Races of the Malay Peninsula (rrr.), 
38. 

Skin colour, Suiigci UJong, 292. 

•Skull Capacity, tft Capacity. 

Skulls from a Carmelite Burj'iiig-ground 
at Bristol, 215; from Novgorod, 65. 
Ste a/so Neanderthal, Spy. 

Slavery, Bahima, 96, 100; Ba-Kwese, 
150; Ba-Mhala, 62 (83); Ba-Yanxi, 
139. 

Smelling, ue Metallurgy. 

Smith, E. W., A IIaiidl>ook of the Ila 
language («r.), 80. 

Smith, W. G., Nature-nuulo “Eolithic 
InipIomcnU," 60. 

Snake-biU.', antidote for, 127. 

Simir, bottles, Chinese, 194 ; IVeiwratioii 
of, Nyassaland, 124. 

Social Organisation, Kaviromlo, 59; 
LokunEm, .108; Turrubul und ad¬ 
jacent tribes, 97. 

Sociological Definitions, Some, 87 (142). 

Sociology, sec Adoption, Ailullery, 

Agriciilttirc, Betrothal, Birth, Blooil, 
Brotherhood, Cannil»alism. CmUs, 

Chiefuiinship, Child, Circumcirioii, 

Clans, ClaU Counting, Convadc, 
Currency, Dairy, Dances, Definitions, 
Descent, Divorce, Dowry, Exogamy, 
Family, Finos Fosterage, Games 
Government, llonle, ILmting, 
Inheritance, Initiation, Justice, Kings, 
Kinship, ljuul. Marriage, Maternal 
iincls Measure, Moiety, Motherright, 
Mounung, Muitler, Noa, Ordeal, 
Phratry, Pirrauni, Polyandry, 
PolygjTiy, Punishments Relationship, 
SaluUtioii, Scourging, Seclusion, 
Secret Societies, Sept, Sexes, SUveiy, 

( »7) 
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Sami OrgxuiMitjon, SnccesRion, 
Tonniimlogy, Totcou, Totemum, 
Tribe, Twin*, Wiir, Weaning, Widowa, 
Wife, Wive*. 

Solomon Inland Basket* and Ixird Howe’s 
Group, Note* on, 105 ; Ingava, Chief 
of Rubiana. 15. 

Somerset, Arrowhead of rare type from 
Banwell Cntnp, 37. 

Somfer-Gotter, 87 (141). 

Songs, India, 239 ff., 251. 

.Sondan, see Sudan. 

Soul IlflUM}, The, in Egypt, 7L 

Souterrain* in Ulster, An account of 
some, 94 (167). 

Spain, Friction-<inim, 71. 

Sparta, Artemis Orthia and the f>cotirging 
Festival at, 94 (168); Excavations 
at, 94 (157). 

Spears, Cypriote, 94 (159); Roman, 94 
(159); socketed, 1.35. 

Spencer and Gillen, Messrs., 286. 

Spey Valley, pigmentation, 380, 382, 
385, 386, *391. 

Spirit*. Ba-Kweso, 151; Efik, 267; 
South Africa, 73 (118); Ten’a, 159, 

Spy Skull, 48, 51, 52. 

S<|niro, C., Mythology of Ancient Britain 
and Ireland (rvr.), 47. 

Suture; .Maya*, 92 (162); Saxon* of 
East Yorks., 87; Scotland. 48; 
Sungei Ujong, 292 ; Wales, 87. 

Sterility, charms against, 36 ; remedies 
for, 73(119). 

Stigand, Capt C. B., Notes on the 
Natives of Nyaaaaland, N.E. Rhodesia 
and Portuguese Eaml»esia, their arU, 
ctutoms, and modes of aulMutonce 
119. 

Sume buildings among Bantu Tribes, 7. 

Stone built towns in Bantu Folk Talcs, 
30. 

Stone Celu from Antillea, 415 ff. 

Stone Circles, South Africa, 73 (117)- 
Pontypridd, 44. ’ 

Stone ColUrs from .Antilles, 409. 

Stone cutting, Chinese method^ 189. 

Sumo Implement*, Bushmen, 36 (50)- 
from Ewbal)aan Valley, 64; New’ 


Guinea, 94 (160); of Srsith Africa 
(m.\ 67; Indio, 68; Missuaippi, 
13 (20). 

Stone Monumenu in Glamorganshire, 
Notes on some rude, 26. 

.Stone Objects from Antilles, 418. 

Stone Pestles from Antilles, 412. 

Stone, Pillar-, from .Antilles, 419. 

Stone Kubiiers, 408, 415. 

Sumes, Chinese motbo<ls of cutting hart], 
189; os giuiranteo of virginity, 35 
(60) ; Okl Cliipped, of India (rrr.), 68 ; 
throe pointed, from Antilles, 407. 

Strong, T. R, Lectures on the .Method of 
Science (fw.), 78. 

Sturge, W. Allen, Thin Arrowheads, 
25 

Succession, Ababuo, 100 (175); Bahima, 
97; Ba-Kwese, 149; Ba-Yanzi, 139; 
Nyossaland, 122. 

Suckling, customs at, 232. 

Sudan, Anthropological Field in the 
jVnglo-Egj'ptian, 87 (140); Friction- 
drum, 78. 

Sun worship, Kanrondo, 6.3. 

, Sungei Ujong, The Almriginet of, 290. 

' Superior, Iwike, Unusual Form of 
j Tomahawk from, 104. 

I Superstitions, see Mythology, Myths. 

I Swahili, Histor}', 125. 

I Sweden, pigmenUtion, 380, 382, 384, 

I 387, 

' Swortl blades. Celtic, 3. 

Swords, Ba-Bunda, 136; .Tapanese, 39, 41. 

Sykes, Major P. Molesworth, Intro¬ 
ductory note to Canon Ureenwell’s 
I paper, 196. 

Syria, North, and Asia Minor, Recent 
Explorations in, 94 (160). 


T. 

Tabu. Bahima, 106, 111; Bavili, 93 
(154) ; name-, Ba-Lna, 62. 

I Taltol, Northern Chile, Pottery Frag- 
I ments found at, 41. 

Tamnhu, 206. 

I Tamerlane, 84 (134). 
t 18 ) 
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Tattling, Ronncll Islanil 24 (34 0 .); 
Salish, 75. 

Tay Valley, pigmentation, 380, 385, 391. 

Technology, Mt Anuotir, Arrowhead, Art, 
Axoi, Baliato, Bark doth, Baaketry, 
Botic, Bow, Bowk, Bronze, Building, 
Catapult, Colt*, Cluba, Collart, Croas- 
bow, Crucililea, Dolnicni, Eoliths, 
Figures, Firemuking, Flint, Flute, 
Friction-tlrum. Habitations, Hands, 
Hani wa, Harp, Horse-trappings, Houses, 
Huts, Idols, Iron, Javelin, Kraal, Linns, 
Lip plug. Mask, Mat, Maul, Metal, 
Metallurgy, Mirrors, Misasagi, Monu¬ 
ments, Moulds, Moiintk, Mummifying, 
Musical Instruments, Neolithic, Oil, 
Ornaments, Painting, Paheolithic, 
Palettes, Palm, Pans, Pestles, Poison, 
Pottcrj', Projectile, I’jrgmy, Quiver* 
Rafts, Bock chippings, Kuhhers, Salt, 
Sculptures, Scat, Shell, Shiebls, SnufT, 
Spears, Stone, Swordblades, Swords, 
Terra-cotta, Thumb-ring, Tin, Toma¬ 
hawk, Tombstones, Took, Traps, Vases, 
Viking, Waka, Weapons, Weaving, 
Woodcarving. 

Teeth, Sungei Ujong, 292; Cutting, 
Bahima, 107; Filing, Nyassaland, 123. 

Teething customs, India, 253. 

Tehomu, 20C. 

Temples, I>oir el-Bahari, 103 ; Uganda, 
93 (162). 

Ten’s, On the Language of the, 36 ; On 
the Medidne-meu of the, 157. ifee 
alM> D^n<. 

Terminology, Anstralia, 66, 280 ff., 287 ; 
of Decorative Art, 87 (143); Socio¬ 
logical, 7(142). 

Terra-cotta tubes, Japanese mounds, 14. 

Thieullon, A., Les Prrfjugds ot lea Fails 
en Lidustrie Pr^historique (rtr.), 22. 

Thomas, N. W., Bibliography of Anthro¬ 
pology and Folklore, 51 ; Kinship 
Organisation and Group Marriage in 
Australia (rsr.), 66 ; The Native Races 
of Australia (nr.), 63. 

Thomas, W. S., Sex and Society: Studies 
in the Social Psycholog}' of Sex (rw.), 
69. 


Thompson, P. A., Imtus I*and (rrr.), 39. 

Thumb-ring, used by archers, 84 (134). 

Thurston, E., Ethnographic Notes in 
Southern India (rcr.), 19; on Friction- 
drum, 79. 

Tibet, Folk Tale* from (rcr.), 20. 

Time, reckoning of, Bahinut, 113; 
Nyassaland, 131. 

Timur, 84 (134). 

Tin working, Sungei Ujong, 296. 

Tinnch, vr Ten'a. 

Tippa maiku, 268 ff.; definition, 273. 

Tobacco, Ba-Kwese, 148; Ba-Vanzi, 138; 
Nyassaland, 123. 

Tocher, J. F., 375; Anthropometric 
Survev of the Inmates of ./Vsyliuns in 
Scotland (rrs.), 48 ; ami Bed<loe, J., 
Oliservations on the Scottish Iimauc, 
82. 

Toclas, The (rcr.), 17. 

Tomahawk, Unusual form of, from I*ake 
Superior, 104. ^ 

Tombs, Dcir cI-Bahari, 102 (179); 
Eg}'ptiAn, 202 ff. 

Tumbstuncs, Historical, of Malacca (rcr.), 
64. 

Tools, Chinese stone-cutting, 190 ff. 

Totday, E., Note on the review of Dr. 
Randall .Maclver’s Mfdurml Hhodetia in 
the Literary Supplement of The Times, 
April 6, 1906, 45 ; and Joyce, T. A., 
Note on the Southern Ba-.Mbala, 62 ; 
On the Ethnolog}' of the South- 
Western Congo Free State, 133. 

Torres Straits, Linguistics, 106. 

Tortoise and Bird idol from the Antilles, 
403, 406. 

Totem kin, 269; Secret of the, criticism 
of, 61, 62, 268, 279. 

Totemism, 35 ; Australia, 66 (91); Con- 
ceptional and Exogamy, 55 ; Liberia, 
9(13); Origin, 87 (143). 

Totems, 278; Bahima, 99. 

Totzer, A. M., A Comparative Study of 
the Mayas and Lacandones (nr.), 92. 

Traps, Nyassaland, 128. 

Trolmchet, The, 84. 

Tree, felling, Rennell Island, 24 (36); 
reverence, Ekoi, 264; worship, possible 
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origin of Antillean atone coIUra in, 
410. 

Tribal mark, AImImu, 100 (174). 

Tribe, definition, 87 (142). 

Tribute, Ba-Kwese, 149. 

Trinidad, Celts from, 416. 

Tnrldsh l>ow, construction of, 84. 
Turrubul Tribe, Social Organisation, 97. 
Tweed Valley, pigmentation, 380, 385. 
Twin*, Bahima, 107. 

Tylor, Congratulations to Edwanl 
Burnett, 90. 


U. 

UeW, Quclquee pcuplailca du district do 1’ 
(rer.X 100. 

Uganda Protectorate, The Bahima, a cow 
tribe of Enkole in the, 93. Ste also 
Bagaiula. 

Ulster, On some souterrama in, 94 (167;. 
Umbilical coni, 95 (164), 224, 238. 
Unlucky Idrths, 220, 

Upas poison, 295. 

Urabunim, 270, 284. 

Urban environment, eflect on pigmenta. 
tion, 381, 387. 

Usencr, Or., Theories concerning Sondcr* 
Obtter and Augenblick Cotter, 87 

(Ul). 


V. 

Vo-Chioko, see Ba-Djok*. 

N sneouver Islaml, Ethnology of South* 
Eastern tribes of, 306. 

VaiMlcrkindere. Leon, Obituary notice of 

6 . 

Vases, Persian, 198; Creek, 10. 
Vaughan-Stevens, 38. 

Venezuela, Frictioo-ilrum, 72. 

Vertical Index, Aiutralian Henri, 52. 

Vigil, oh*er\‘ance of, India, 253. 

Viking uhjocts fouiHi at York, 94 <157i 
VniagM, AUlma, 100; Awcmlw, 123- 
JjJ^.26l; Kaviroiido, 60; UkiinEm,’ 

( «0 ) 


Vine, Introduction into Egypt, 211. 
Vocabularies, Bvlanas, .102; Bedsi, 297 ; 
Tcn’n, 177 ff.; Itenuell Island, 24 (37) 
Vancouver Tribes, 352. 

V'otive Offerings, Bahima, 109. 

Vows, India, 257. 


W. 

Wait*, New Zealand Box, 23. 

iddteafel, see Friction-rlrum. 

Wales, Ethnographical Survey, 87 ; 
Modem Dmids in, 44. 
alters, II. B., History of Ancient 
Pottery, Creek, Etruscan and Bonion, 

(iw.), 10. 

Wanika, FrictionHlmm, 77. 

Wa-Ngongo, 135. 

War, Bahima, 108; Ba-Kwese, 150; Ba- 
Mltala, 52 (84); Ba-V'anxi, 140; 
KwakiutI and Salish, 372. 

War Owl, Bahima, 95, 109. 

M arren, S. Huzzlodine, The Flint Supplies 
of the Ancient Cornish, 27 ; Notes 
on Some Palnolithic and Neolithic 
Inipicments from East Lincolnshire, 
89. 

Water tabu, Bahima, 1 1 1. 

Weapons, Bahima, 117; Karirondo, 69. 
Weaning, India, 254. 

Weaving, Abab^u^ 100 (175); Salish, 
75. 

Well worship, India, 232. 

Welsh, physical characteristics, 87. 

M enter. A., The Natives of British 
Central Africa (iw.), 77. 

West Indies, .Vntiouities from the, 402 

ff. 

Widows, Lilwria, 9 (13). 

Mifo lending, Nyassaland, 122. 

M Ukinson, li. J., The Peninsular Malays, 
i, Malay Beliefs (rw.), 32. 

Witchcraft, Kavirondo, 63; Nvassalaml, 
131. 

Wives, exchange of, Bahima, 105. 

Wolf, reverence for. Ten’s, 158. 

Wonghiltoii, marriages, 278. 
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Wood canring, Ba- 
Woodfopd, C. M. 
IsLuhI, 24. 
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Yan, histor>', Iji- Sm alw Nyaaaaland. 
Year, dirition A Bahima, 113. 

York, Viking‘biocta found at, 94 (157). 
Yorkahiro, fbst, Ophalic Indices and 
computet* Statures of Pagan Saxons 
of. 87. 


Yucatan, peoples of, 92. 
Yule, Mr. Udnjr, 376. 


Z. 


ZamlxMia, Portuguese, Notes on Natives 
of Nj’assalniKl and, 119. 

Zend, 410. 

Zuliiland, Notes on some Puiwrty nntl 
other customs of the natives of Natal 
and, 73. 

Zygomatic width, Australian head, 50. 
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